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PREFACE. 



TO deliver a System of the Doctrines and Rules proper for: 
directing the Practice of Physic, is an undertaking that 
appears to me to be attended with great difficulty ; and after an 
experience of more than forty years in that practice, as well a* 
after much reading and reflection, it was with great diffidence 
that I ever entered upon such a work. It was, however, what 
seemed to be my duty as a Professor that induced me to make 
the attempt ; and I was engaged in it by the same sentiments 
that the illustrious Dr. Boerhaave has expressed in the following 
passage of the preface to his Institutions : " Simul enim do- 
cendo admotus eram sensu, propriorum cogitatorum explicatione 
docentem plus proficere, quam si opus ab alio conscriptum in* 
terpretari suscipit. Sua quippe'optime intelligit, sua cuique prse 
caeteris placent, unde clarior fere doctrina, atque animata ple- 
rumque sequitur oratio. Qui vero sensa alterius exponit, infe- 
licius saspenumero eadem assequitur ; quumque suo quisque sen- 
su abundat, multa refutanda frequenter invenit, unde gravem 
frustra laborem aggravat, minusque incitata dictione utitur." 
It is well known, that a Text-book is not only extremely useful, 
but necessary to Students who are to hear Lectures ; and from 
the same considerations that moved Dr. Boerhaave, I also wish- 
ed to have one for myself; while at the same time, from some 
peculiar circumstances in my situation, I had some additional 
inducements to undertake such a work. 

Before I was established as Professor of the Practice of Physic 
in this University, I had been employed in giving Clinical Lec- 
tures in the Royal Infirmary ; and upon that occasion had deli- 
vered, what, in my own opinion, seemed most just with regard 
to both the nature and the cure of the diseases of which I had 
occasion to treat. But I soon found, that my doctrines were 
taken notice of, as new» and peculiar to myself ; and were ac- 
cordingly severely criticised by those who, having long before 
been trained up in the system of Boerhaave, had continued to 
think that that system neither required any change, nor admitted 
of any amendment. I found, at the same time, that my doc- 
trines were frequently criticised by persons who either had not 
been informed of them correctly, or who seemed not to under- 
stand them fully; and. therefore, as soon as I was employed to 

B 
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teach a more complete system of the Practice of Physic, I judg- 
ed it necessary to publish a Text-book, not only for the benefit of 
my hearers, but that I might also have an opportunity of obtain- 
ing the opinion of the public more at large, and thereby be en- 
abled either to vindicate my doctrines, or be taught to correct 
them. These were the motives for my attempting the volumes 
I formerly published ; and now from many years experience of 
their utility to my hearers, as well as from the favorable recep- 
tion they have met with from the public, I am induced to give a 
new edition of this Work, not only, as I hope, more correct in 
many parts, but also more complete and comprehensive in its 
general extent. 

At the first publication of this work, it was intended chiefly 
for the use of those gentlemen who attended my lectures ; altho' 
even then for the reasons I have mentioned, it was rendered 
more full than text-books commonly are ; and, in the repeated 
editions I have since had occasion to give, I have been constantly 
endeavoring to render it more full and comprehensive. In these 
respects, I hope the present edition will appear to be rendered 
more fit for general use, and better calculated to afford satisfac- 
tion to all those who think they may still receive any instruction 
from reading on this subject. 

While I thus deliver my work in its now more improved state, 
with the hopes that it may be of use to others as well as to those 
who hear my Lectures, I must at the same time observe, that it 
presents a system which is in many respects new, and therefore I 
apprehend it to be not only proper, but necessary, that I should 
explain here upon what grounds, and from what considerations, 
this has been attempted. 

In the first place, I apprehend that, in every branch of sci- 
ence with respect to which new facts are daily acquired, and these 
consequently giving occasion to new reflections, which correct 
the principles formerly adopted, it is necessary from time to 
time, to reform and renew the whole system, with all the addi- 
tions and amendments which it has received and is then capable 
of. That at present, this is requisite with regard to the Science 
of Medicine, will, I believe, readily occur to every person who 
at all thinks for himself, and is acquainted with the Systems 
which have hitherto prevailed. While, therefore, I attempt 
this, I think it may be allowable, and upon this occasi a\ even 
proper, that I should offer some remarks on the principal Sys- 
tems of Medicine which have of late prevailed in Europe and 
that I should take notice of the present state of Physic as it is 
influenced by these. Such remarks, I hope, may be of some 
use to those who attempt to improve their knowledge by the 
reading of books. 
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Whether the practice of Physic should admit of reasoning, or 
be entirely rested upon experience, has long been, and may still 
be, a matter of dispute. I shall not, however, at present, enter 
Upon the discussion of this ; because I can venture to assert, 
that, at almost all times, the practice has been, and still is, 
with every person, founded more or less, upon certain princi- 
ples established by reasoning ; and therefore, in attempting to 
offer some view of the present state of Physic, I must give an 
account of those systems of the principles of science which have 
lately prevailed, or may be supposed still to prevail in Europe. 

When, after many ages of darkness, which had destroyed 
almost the whole of ancient literature, learning was again re- 
stored in the fifteenth century ;* so from causes which are well 
known, it was the system of Galen alone that the Physicians of 
those days became acquainted with ; and during the course of 
the sixteenth century, the study of Physicians was almost solely 
employed in explaining and confirming that system. Early, in- 
deed, in the sixteenth century, the noted Paracelsusf had laid 
the foundation of a Chemical system which was in direct oppo- 
sition to that of Galen ; and, by the efficacy of the medicines 
employed by Paracelsus and his followers, their system came to 
be received by many : but the systematic Physicians continued 
to be chiefly Galenists, and kept possession of the Schools till 
the middle of the seventeenth century. It is not, however, 
necessary here to enter into any further detail respecting the fate 
of those two opposite sects ; for the only circumstance concern- 
ing them, which I v ■ uld at present point out, is, that in the writ- 

* At this period the medical knowledge of Europe was chiefly, and indeed solely, such as had 
been derived from the Arabians. At the conquest ot Constantinople by the Turks, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, several of the Greeks fled into Italy, and the people of Europe 
communicating with thsm, found them to be intelligent, and some of them even learned men; 
the Europeans were thence led to study the Greek language, in order to read the valuable 
books which these fugitives had so much extolled ; and among other works, those of Galen 
particularly attracted the notice of the physicians, which to their great astonishment, contained 
all the medical knowledge that had been attributed to the Arabians. To the Greek writers, 
therefore, the physicians of chose times closely applied their attention, thinking these books the 
only true fountains of medical knowledge; and thus it was that the Galenical doctrines be« 
came prevalent all over Europe. 

+ The remarkable circumstances in the life of Aureolus Philippus Theophraslus Bomha.'tut 
Paracelsus de Hohenheim, as he called himself, are too numerous for insertion in the narrow li- 
mits allotted to these Notes. He was born at the village of Einfidlen, about two German mile* 
from Zuiick, in the year 1493. At three years old he was made an eunuch by an accident. He 
travelled all over the continent of Europe, obtaining knowledge in chemistry and physic, and 
then travelled about the country practising what he had learned. His chief remedies were 
opium and mercury, and his great success increased his celebrity. Hecured the famous printer 
Frobenius of Basil of a.- inveterate disease ; this cure brought him acquainted with Erasmus, 
and made him known to the magistracy of Basil, who elected him professor in 1527. He lec- 
tured two hours every day. While seated in his chair, he burnt with great solemnity, the writ- 
ings of Galen and Avicenna ,• and declared to his audience, that if God would not impart the 
secrets of physic, it was not only allowable, but even justifiable to consult the devil. He soon 
left Basil, and continued to ramble about the country, generally intoxicated, and never chang- 
ing his c othes, or even going to bed. He died after an illness of a few days, in an inn at Salu- 
Imrgh. in 1541, in his 48th year, tho' he had promised himself that, by the ase of his elixir, lie 
should live to the age ot Methusalera. 
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ings of both, the explanations they severally attempted to give 
of the phenomena of health or sickness, turned entirely upon 
the state of the fluids of the body. 

Such was the state of the science of physic till about the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, when the circulation of the blood 
came to be generally known and admitted ; and when this, to- 
gether with the discovery of die receptacle of the chyle, and of 
the thoracic duct, finally exploded the Galenic system. About 
the same period a considerable revolution bad taken place in the 
system of Natural Philosophy. In the course of the seventeen th 
century, Galileo had introduced mathematical reasoning ; and 
Lord Bacon having proposed the method of induction, had 
thereby excited a disposition to observe facts, and to make ex- 
periments. These new modes of philosophizing, it might be 
supposed, would soon have had some influence on the state of 
medicine ; but the progress of this was slow. The knowledge 
of the Circulation did indeed necessarily lead to the consideration 
as well as to a clearer view of the Organic System in animal bo- 
dies ; which again led to the application of the mechanical phi- 
losophy towards explaining the phenomena of the animal cecono- 
my ; and it was applied accordingly, and continued, till very 
lately, to be the fashionable mode of reasoning on the subject. 
Such reasoning, indeed, must still in several respects continue 
to be applied : but it would be easy to show, that it neither 
could, nor ever can be, applied to any great extent in explain- 
ing the animal ceconomy ; and we must therefore look for other 
circumstances which had a greater share in modelling the system 
of Physic. 

With this view, it may be remarked, that till the period just 
now mentioned, every Physician, whether Galenist or Chemist, 
had been so much accustomed to consider the state and condi- 
tion of the fluids, both as the cause of disease, and as the foun- 
dation for explaining the operation of medicines, that what we 
may term an humoral pathology still continued to make a 
great part of every system. In these circumstances, it was soon 
perceived, that chemistry promised a much better explanation 
than the Galenic or Aristotellian philosophy had done ; and, 
therefore, while the latter was entirely laid aside, a chemical 
reasoning was every where received. Lord Bacon with his usual 
sagacity, had early observed, that chemistry promised a o- rea t 
number of facts, and Le thereby gave it credit ; whilst* the 
Corpuscularian philosophy, restored by Gassendi, readily united 
-with the reasonings of the Chemists ; and the philosophy of Des 
Cartes readily united with both. From all these circumstances 
an Humoral, and chiefly a Chemical Pathology, came to pre- 
vail very much till the end of the last century ; and has indeed" 
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continued to have a great share in our systems down to the pre- 
sent time. I,- 

It is proper now, however, to observe, that about the begin- 
ning of the present century, when every part of science came to 
be on a more improved and correct footing, there appeared in 
the writings of Stakl, of Hoffman, and of Boerhaave, three 
new, and "considerably different, Systems of Physic ; which have 
ever since had a great share in directing the practice of it. In 
order, therefore, to give a nearer view of the present state of 
Physic, I shall offer some remarks upon these different systems ; 
endeavoring to point out the advantages, as well as the disad- 
vantages of each, and how far they still prevail ; or, according 
to my judgment, deserve to do so. 

I shall begin with considering that of Dr. Stahl, which I 
think appeared first, and for a long time after was the prevail- 
ing system in Germany. 

The chief and leading principle of this system is, that the ra- 
tional soul of man governs the whole ceconomy of his body. At 
all times, Physicians have observed, that the animal ceconomy 
has in itself a power or condition, by which, in many instances, 
it resists the injuries which threaten it ; and by which it also, on 
many occasions, corrects or removes the disorders induced, or 
arising in it. This power, Physicians very anciently attributed, 
under a vague idea, to an agent in the system, which they call- 
ed nature ; and the language of a vis conscrvatrix et medicatrix 
nature has continued in the schools of medicine from the most 
ancient times to the present. 

Dr. Stahl has explicitly founded his system on the supposition 
that the power of nature, so much talked of, is entirely in the ra- 
tional soul. He supposes, that upon many occasions, the soul 
acts independently of the state of the body ; and that, without 
any physical necessity arising from that state, the soul, purely 
, in consequence of its intelligence perceiving the tendency of nox- 
ious powers direatening, or of disorders any wise arising in the 
system, immediately excites such motions in the body as are 
suited to obviate the hurtful or pernicious consequences which 
might otherwise take place.— Many of my readers may think it 
was hardly necessary for me to take notice of a system founded 
upon so fanciful an hypothesis ; but there is often so much seem- 
ing appearance of intelligence and design in the operations of the 
animal ceconomy, that many eminent persons, as Perrault in 
France, Nichols and Mead in England, Porterfeld and Simson in 
Scotland, and Gaubius in Holland, have very much counten- 
anced the same opinion, and it is therefore certainly entitled to 
some regard. It is not, however, necessary for me here to en- 
ter into any refutation of it. Dr. Hoffman has done this fully, 
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in his Commentarius dc differentia inter Hojfmanni docirinam medico- 
mechanicam et G. E. Stahlii meiliro-orgamcam ; and both Boerhaave 
and Haller, though no favorers of materialism, have mentioned 
a doctrine very opposite to that of Stahl. 

In my Physiology I have offered some arguments against the 
same ; and I shall only add now, that whoever considers what 
has been said by Dr. Nichols in his Oratio de Anima Medica, and by 
Dr. Gaubius in some parts of his Pathology, must perceive, that 
the admitting of such a capricious government of the animal ceco- 
nomy, as these authors in some instances suppose, would at once 
lead us to reject all the physical and mechanical reasoning we 
might employ concerning the human body. Dr. Stahl himself 
seems to have been aware of this ; and therefore in his preface to 
Juncker's Conspectus Therapcia Specialis, has acknowledged, that 
his general principle was not at all necessary ; which is in effect 
saying that it is not compatible with any system of principles that 
ought to govern our practice. Upon this footing, I might have 
at once rejected the Stahlion principle : but it is even dangerous 
to bring any such principle into view ; for, after all Dr. Stahl had 
said in a passage just now referred to, I find, that, in the whole 
of their practice, both he and his followers have been very much 
governed by their general principle. Trusting much to the con- 
stant attention and wisdom of nature, they have proposed the 
Art of curing by expectation ; have therefore, for the most part, 
proposed only very inert and frivolous remedies ; have zealously 
opposed the use of some of the most efficacious, such as opium 
and the Peruvian bark ; and are extremely reserved in the use of 
general remedies, such as bleeding, vomiting, &c. 

Although these remarks, upon a system which may now be 
considered as exploded or neglected, may seem superfluous ; I 
have been willing to give these strictures on the Stahlion system, 
that I might carry my remarks a little farther, and take this op- 
portunity of observing, that, in whatever manner we may explain 
what have been called the operations of nature, it appears to me, 
that the general doctrine of Nature curing diseases, the so much 
vaunted Hippocratk method of curing, has often had a baneful in- 
fluence on the practice of physic ; as either leading physicians in- 
to, or continuing them in, a weak and feeble practice ; and at the 
same time superseding or discouraging all the attempts of art. 
Dr. Huxham has properly observed that even in the hands of Sy- 
denham it had this effect. Although it may sometimes avoid 
the mischiefs of bold and rash practitioners, yet it certainly pro- 
duces that caution and timidity which have ever opposed the in- 
troduction of new and efficacious remedies. The opposition to 
chemical medicines in die sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
the noted condemnation of Antimony by the Medical Faculty of 
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Paris, are to be attributed chiefly to those prejudices, which the 
physicians of France did not entirely get the better of for near an 
hundred years after. We may take notice of the reserve it pro- 
duced in Boerhaave, with respect to the use of the Peruvian 
bark. We have had lately published, under the title Constltut tones 
Epidemica, notes of the particular practice of the late Baron Van 
Swieten ; upon which the editor very properly observes, That the 
use of the bark, in intermitting fevers, appears very rarely in that 
practice ; and we know very well where Van Swieten learned 
that reserve. 

I might go farther, and show how much the attention to the 
Autocrateia, allowed of, in one shape or other, by every sect, has 
corrupted the practice among all physicians, from Hippocrates to 
Stahl. It must, however, be sufficiently obvious, and I shall con- 
clude the subject with observing, that although this vis medicatrix 
natura, must unavoidably be received as a fact ; yet whether it is 
admitted, it throws an obscurity upon our system ; and it is only 
where the impotence of our art is very manifest and considerable, 
that we ought to admit of it in practice. 

To finish our remarks upon the Stahlion System, I shall shortly 
observe, that it did not depend entirely upon the Autocrateia, but 
also supposed a state of the body and diseases, that admitted of re- 
medies ; which, under the power and direction of the soul, acted 
upon the organization and matter of the body, so as to cure its 
diseases. Upon this footing, the Stahlion pathology turned en- 
tirely upon Plethora and Cacochymy. It was with respect to the 
former that they especially applied their doctrine of the Autocra- 
teia in a very fantastical manner ; and, with respect to the latter, 
they have been involved in a humoral pathology as much as the 
systematic physicians who had gone before them, and with a the- 
ory so incorrect as not to merit the smallest attention. After all, 
I ought not to dismiss the consideration of the Stahlion system, 
without remarking, that as the followers of this system were very 
intent upon observing the method of nature, so they were very 
attentive in observing the phenomena of diseases, and have given 
us in their writings many facts not to be found elsewhere. 

While the doctrines of Stahl were prevailing in the university 
of Halle, Dr. Hoffman,* a professor in the same university pro- 
posed a system that was very different. He received into his sys- 
tem a great deal of the mechanical, Cartesian, and chemical doc- 

• Frederick Hoffman was born at Halle in the year 1660. He graduated in 1681 ; was made 
professor of physic there in the year 1693 ; and filled that chair till his death in 1742. A very re- 
markable circumstance of his lite is, that he never took fees from his patients, but was content 
with his stipend. He was in high repute as a practitioner, and curing the Emperor Charles VI. 
and Empress, and Frederick I. of Prussia, of inveterate diseases, greatly increased his reputation. 
His works are collected into six volumes, folio, published at different times from 1748 to 1754. 
They abound with many useful practical directions ; but at the same time contain many friro- 
:«ns remarks, and an abundance of conjectural theory. 
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trines of the systems which had appeared before : but wtth re- 
spect to these, it is of no consequence to observe in what manner 
he modified the doctrines of his predecessors, as his improvements 
in these respects were no ways considerable, and no part of them 
now remain ; and the real value of his works, beyond what I am 
just now going to mention, rests entirely on the many facts 
they contain. The merit of Dr. Hoffman and of his works is, 
that he made, or rather suggested, an addition to the system, 
which highly deserves our attention. Of this I cannot give a 
clearer account than by giving it in the author's own words. In 
his Medkina Rationalis Systematica, Tom III. § 1. chap. iv. he 
has given his Genealogia morborum ex turbato solidorum et jluidorum 
mechanhmo ; and in the 47th and last paragraph of this chapter 
he sums up his doctrine in the following words : " Ex hisce au- 
tem omnibus uberius hactenus excussis, per quam dilucide ap- 
parerc arbitror, quod solus spasmus et simplex atonia, aequabi- 
lem, liberum, ac proportionatum sanguinis omnisque generis flui- 
dorum motum, quibus excretionum successuset integritas functi- 
onum animi et corporis proximo nititur, turbando ac pervertendo, 
universam vitalem ceconomiam subruant ac destruant ; atque hinc 
universa pathologia longe rectius atque facilius ex vitio motuum 
microcosmicorum in solidis, quam EX VARUS affectioni- 
bus vitiosorum humorum, deduci atque explicari possit, adeo- 
que omnis generis aegritudines internse, ad prsternaturales 
generis nervosi affectiones sint referenda. Etenim kesis 
quocunque modo, vel nervis per corpus discurrentibus, vel mem- 
branosis quibusvis nervosis partibus, illico motuum anomaliae, 
modo leviores, modo graviores subsequuntur. Deinde attenta 
observatio docet, motus quosvis morbosos principaliter sedem fi- 
gerc et tyrannidem exercere in nervosis corporis partibus, cujus 
generis prxter omnes canales,qui systalticoet diastaltico motu pol- 
lentes, contentos succos tradunt, universum nimirum intestinorum 
et ventriculi ab cesophago ad anum canalem, totum systema vaso- 
rum arteriosorum, ductuum biliariorum, salivalium, urinariorum 
et subcutaneorum, sunt quoque membranae nerveo-musculares ce- 
rebri et medulla spinalis, prasertim haec, qua dura mater vocatur, 
organis sensoriis obductae, nee non tunicas ilia- ac ligamenta, quae 
ossa cingunt artusque firmant. Nam nullus dolor, nulla inflamma- 
tio, nullus spasmus, nulla motus et sensus impotentia, nulla febris 
humoris illius excretio, accidit, in qua non hae partes patiantur. 
Porro etiam omnes, qua; morbos gignunt causae, operationem su- 
am potissimam perficiunt in partes motu et sensu praeditas et ca- 
nales ex his coagmentatos, eorum motum, et cum hoc flui'dorum 
cursum, pervertendo; ita tamen, ut sicuti variae indolis sunt sic 
etiam varie in nerveas partes agant, iisdemque noxam affirie'ent 
Demum omnia quoque eximise virtutis medicamenta, non tarn 
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in partes fluidas, earum crasin ac intemperiem corrigendo, quam 
potius in solidas et nervosas, earundem motus alterando ac mode- 
ran do, suam edunt operationem : De quibus tamen omnibus, in 
vulgari usque eo recepta morborum doctrina, altum est silentium." 

It is true, that Dr. Willis* had laid a foundation for this doc- 
trine, in his Pathologia Cerebri et Nervorum ; and Baglivi had pro- 
posed a system of this kind in his Specimen dejihra motrici et morbosa. 
But in these writers it was either not extensively applied to dis- 
eases, or was still so involved in many phisiological errors, that 
they had attracted little attention ; and Dr. Hoffman was the 
first who gave any tolerable simple and clear system on the sub- 
ject, or pointed out any extensive application of it to the explana- 
tion of diseases. 

There can be no sort of doubt that the phenomena of the ani- 
mal ceconomy in health and in sickness, can only be explained by 
considering the state and affections of the primary moving pow- 
ers in it. It is to me surprising that physicians were so long in 
perceiving this, and I think we are particularly indebted to Dr. 
Hoffman for putting us into the proper train of investigation ; 
and it every day appears that Physicians perceive the necessity of 
entering more and more into this inquiry. It was this, I think, 
which engaged Dr. Kaaw Boerhaave to publish his work entitled 
Impetumfaciens ; as well as Dr. Gaubius to give the Pathology of 
the Solidum vivum. Even the Baron Van Swieten has upon the 
same view thought it necessary, in at least one particular, to 
make a very considerable change in the doctrine of his master, as 
he has done in his Commentary upon the 775th Aphorism. Dr. 
Haller has advanced this part of science very much by his experi- 
ments on irritability and sensibility. In these and in many other 
instances, particularly in the writings of Mr. Barthez of Mont- 
pelier, of some progress in the study of the affections in the Ner- 
vous System, we must perceive how much we are indebted to 
Dr. Hoffman for his so properly beginning it. The subject, how- 
ever, is difficult : the laws of the Nervous System, in the various 
circumstances of the animal ceconomy, are by no means ascer- 
tained ; and from want of attention and observation with the view 
to a system on this subject, the business appears to many as an in- 
explicable mystery. There is no wonder therefore, that on such a 
difficult subject, Dr. Hoffman's system was imperfect and incor- 
rect ; and has had less influence on the writings and practice of 
Physicians since his time, than might have been expected. He 

* This illustrious phvsician was born at great Bedwin in Wiltshire in 1621. He took the de- 
cree of master of arts in 1642 at Oxford, where he was made professor of natural philosophy in 
1680: and that same vearhe took the degree of M. D. His practice was extensive and success- 
ful. He was one of the first members of the roval society in London, whither he removed in 
16C6 j and soon riSade his name as illustrious by his writings, as he had already done by his prac- 
tice. j-li> works had been often printed separately ; but they were not collected till after nia 
death, which happened on the 11th of November, 1675. One edition was published at Oen«v» 
in 1676, and another at Amsterdam in 1682, both in quarto. 



himself has net applied his fundamental doctrine so extensive! 
he might have done ; and he has every where intermixed a Hu- 
moral Pathology, as incorrect and hypothetical as any other. 
Though he differed from his colleague Dr. Stahl in the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of his system, it is but too evident that he was very 
much infected with the StaHion doctrines of Plethora and La- 
cochvmv, as may be observed throughout the whole course ot 
his work ; and particularly in his chapter De morborum generation: 
ex tumid sanguinis quantitate et humorum impuntate. 

But it is needle,, for me to dwell any longer upon the system 
of Hoffman ; and I am next to offer some remarks on the system 
of Dr. Boerhaave, the contemporary of both the other Systema- 
tics, and who, over all Europe, and especially in this part of the 
world, gained higher reputation than either of the others. 

Dr. Boerhaave* was a man of general erudition ; and, in ap- 
plying to medicine, he had carefully studied the auxiliary 
Branches oi Anatomy, Chemistry, and Botany, so that he excel- 
led in each. In forming a system of Physic, he seems to have 
studied diligently all the several writings of both ancient and mo- 
dern Physicians ; and, without prejudice in favor of any former 
systems, lie endeavored to be a candid and genuine ecclectic. Pos- 
sessed of an excellent systematic genius, he gave a system su- 
perior to any that ever before appeared. As in the great extent, 
and seemingly perfect consistency, of system, he appeared to im- 
prove and refine upon every thing that had before been offered ; 
and as in his Lectures he explained his doctrines with great 
clearness and elegance ; he soon acquired a very high reputation, 
and his system was'more generally received than any former had 
been since the time of Galen. Whoever will consider the me- 

* Voorhoot, a small village about two miles from Leyden, gave birth to this eminent physician 
on the last day of the year 1668. He was educated at Leyden, and took his lirst degree in phi- 
losophy 1690. His thesis on this occasion was a confutation of the doctrines of Epicurus, 
Hoboes, and Spinosa ; in which he shewed great strength of genius and argument. 
Although he \v_j at t'ns time well qualified to enter into the church, which was his fa- 
ther's intention, j ct he was diffident of his abilities, and chose to attend the lectures of divinity 
longer. His patrimony was however now exhausted, and he supported himself at the university 
by leaching mathematics, while he prosecuted his theological studies. This conduct was mueh 
approved by the eminent men bodi of the University and City, and procured for Boerhaave the 
friendship of Mr. Vantferburg the Burgomaster of Leyden. Under the -patronage, and at the 
mtleman, Boerhaave applied himself to the study of physic with great ardor 
and ind In a short time he became proficient in anatomy, chemistry, and the 

mate: re the basis of physic. Leaving Leyden he went to the univer- 

sity of Harderwick in Gudderland, and there look his degree of Doctor of Physic in July 1693. 
On hii return to Leyden he still persisted in his intention of entering into the ministry, which 
lucki; . of Physic, was frustrated by the following adventure: In a passage-boat 

where Boerhaave was, a discourse wasai.ci4entally started about the doctrines of Spinosa as sub- 
versive of religion ; and one of the passengers, with vague invectives of blind zeal, oppo^erl 
this philosopher's pretended mathematical demonstration. Boerhaave calmly asked him if he 
had read Spinosa's work, which he had so much derided. The bigot was suddenly struck dumb 
and became tired with silent resentment. As soon as he arrived at Leyden, he spread abroad I 
ru.northat Boerhaave was become a Spinosist. Boerhaave finding these prejudices to gain 
ground, thought it more prudent to pursue the science of physic, than risk the refusal of a li 
eence for the pulpit. He now joined the practice of Physic to the theory. On the 18th of 
May, 1701, he commenced his lectures on the Institutes of Physic. In 1709, he was created pro 
, of medicine and botany ; and in 1718, he succeeded Le Mort in the professorship of e ne ~ 
mistrv. In August 172?, he was seized wiih the gout, and was obliged to resign his professorship 
of Chemistry and Botany in ITS. He continued for some time to practice, but was atlcn?<L 
jjoliged to ouit that also; and he died on tie 23d 01 September 173$, 
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rits of Dr. Boerhaave, and compare his system with that of for- 
mer writers, must acknowledge that he was very justly esteemed, 
and gave a system which was at that time deservedly valued. 

But, in the progress of an inquisitive and industrious age, it 
was not to be expected that any system should last so long as 
Boerhaave's has done. Tho elaborate Commentary of Van Swie- 
ten on Boerhaave's system of practice, has been only finished a 
few years ago ; and though this Commentator has added many- 
facts, and made some corrections, he has not, except in the parti- 
cular mentioned above, made any improvement in the general 
system. It is even surprising that Boerhaave himself, though he 
lived near forty years after he had first formed his system, had 
hardly in all that time made any corrections of it or additions to 
it ; the following is the most remarkable. In Aphorism 755, the 
words forte ct nerves:, tarn cerebri quam cerebelli cordi desiinaii inertia, 
did not appear in any edition before the fourth ; and what a dif- 
ference of system this points at, every physician must perceive. 

When I first applied to the study of Physic, I learned only the 
system of Boerhaave ; and even when I came to take a Profes- 
sor's chair in this university, I found that system here in its 
full force; and as I believe it still subsists in credit elsewhere, and 
that no other system of reputation had been offered to the world, 
I think it necessary for me to point out particularly the imper- 
fections and deficiencies of the Bcerhaavian system, in order to 
show the propriety and necessity of attempting a'new one. 

To execute this, however, so fully as I might, would lead me 
into a detail that can hardly be admitted of here ; and I hope it 
is not necessary, as I think, that every intelligent person, who has 
acquired any tolerable knowledge of the present state of our sci- 
ence, must in many instances, perceive its imperfections. I shall 
therefore touch only upon the great lines of this system ; and from 
the remarks I am to offer, trust that both the mistakes and defi- 
ciencies which run through the whole of his works will appear. 

Dr. Boerhaave's treatise of the diseases of the simple solid, 
has the appearance of being very clear and consistent, and was 
certainly considered by him as a fundamental doctrine ; but, in 
my apprehension, it is neither correct nor extensively applica- 
ble, not to mention the useless, and perhaps erroneous, notion of 
the composition of earth and gluten ; nor his mistake concerning 
the structure of compound membranes ; nor his inattention to the 
state of the cellular texture ; all of them circumstances which 
render his doctrine imperfect ; I shall insist only upon the who*e 
being very little applicable to the explaining the phenomena of 
health or sickness. The laxity or rigidity of the simple solid, 
does, indeed, take place at the different periods of life, and may 
perhaps, upon other occasions, occur as the cause of disease : But 
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I presume, that the state of the simple solid is, upon few occa- 
sions, either changeable or actually changed ; and that, in ninety- 
nine cases of an hundred, the phenomena attributed to such a 
change, do truly depend on the state of the solidum vivum ; 
a circumstance which Dr. Boerhaave has hardly taken notice of 
in any part of his works. How much this shows the deficiency 
and imperfection of his system, I need not explain. The learned 
work of Dr. Gaubius, above referred to, as well as many other 
treatises of late authors, point out sufficiently the defects and im- 
perfections of Boerhaave on this subject. 

After Dr. Boerhaave has considered the diseases of the solids, 
he in the next place attempts to explain the more simple diseases 
of the fluids ; and there, indeed, he delivers a more correct doc- 
trine of acid and alkali than had been given before : But, after 
all, he has done it very imperfectly. We have, indeed, since his 
time, acquired more knowledge upon the subject of digestion ; 
and so much as to know, that a great deal more is yet necessary 
to enable us to understand in what manner the animal fluids are 
formed from the aliments taken in. And although Dr. Boer- 
haave has fallen into no considerable error with respect to a mor- 
bid acidity in the stomach, he could not possibly be complete 
upon that subject ; and his notion of the effects of acidity in the 
mass of blood, seems to have been entirely mistaken, and is in- 
deed not consistent with what he himself has delivered elsewhere. 

His doctrine of alkali is somewhat better founded, but is pro- 
bably carried too far ; and the state of alkalescency and putrefac- 
tion, as well as all the other changes which can take place in the 
condition of animal fluids, are particulars yet involved in great 
obscurity, and are therefore still subjects of dispute. 

There is another particular, in which Boerhaave's doctrine con- 
cerning the fluids appears to me imperfect and unsatisfactory ; and 
that is, in his doctrine de Glutinoso spontaneo. The causes which 
he has assigned for it are by no means probable, and the actual 
existence of it is seldom to be proved. Some of the proofs ad- 
duced for the existence of a phkgma calidum, are manifestly found- 
ed upon a mistake with respect to what has been called the in- 
flammatory crust, (See Van Sweiten's Commentary, page 96.) 
and the many examples given by Boerhaave of a glutinosum ap- 
pearing in the human body, (Aph. 75.) are all of them nothing 
more than instances of collections or concretions found out of the 
course of the circulation. 

If, then, we consider the imperfections of Dr. Boerhaave's 
doctrine with respect to the state and various condition of the 
animal fluids ; and if at the same time we reflect how frequently 
he and his followers have employed the supposition of an acrimo- 
ny or lentor of the fluids, as causes of disease, and for directing 
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the practice ; we must, as I apprehend, be satisfied, that his sys- 
tem is not only deficient and incomplete, but fallacious and apt 
to mislead. Although it cannot be denied, that the fluids of the 
human body suffer various morbid changes ; and that upon these, 
diseases may primarily depend ; yet I must beg leave to maintain, 
that the nature of these changes is seldom understood, and more 
seldom still is it known when they have taken place : that our 
reasonings concerning them have been, for the most part, purely 
hypothetical ; have therefore contributed nothing to improve, and 
have often misled, the practice of physic. In this, particularly, 
they have been hurtful, that they have withdrawn our attention 
from, and prevented our study of, the motions of the animal sys- 
tem, upon the state of which the phenomena of diseases do more 
certainly and generally depend. Whoever, then, shall consider the 
almost total neglect of the state of the moving powers of the 
animal body, and the prevalence of an hypothetical humoral pa- 
thology, so conspicuous in every part of the Boerhaavian system, 
must be convinced of its very great defects, and perceive the ne- 
cessity of attempting one more correct. 

After giving this general view, it is not requisite to enter into 
particulars ; but, I believe, there are very few pages of his aphorisms 
in which there does not occur some error or defect ; although, 
perhaps, not to be imputed to the fault of Boerhaave, so much as 
to this, that since his time a great collection of new facts has 
been acquired by observation and experiment. This, indeed, af- 
fords the best and most solid reason for attempting a new system: 
for when many new facts have been acquired, it becomes requi- 
site that these should be incorporated into a system, whereby not 
only particular subjects may be improved, but the whole may be 
rendered more complete, consistent, and useful. Every system, 
indeed, must be valued in proportion to the number of facts that 
it embraces and comprehends ; and Mons. Quesney could not 
pay a higher compliment to the system of Boerhaave, than by 
saying that it exhibited La medicine collective. 

But here it will, perhaps be suggested to me, that the only use- 
ful work on the subject of physic, is the making a collection of 
all the facts that relate to the art, and therefore of all that expe- 
rience has taught us with respect to the cure of diseases. I agree 
entirely in the" opinion ; but doubt if it can ever be properly ac- 
complished, without aiming at some system of principles, by a 
proper induction and generalisation of facts : at least I am per^ 
suaded that it can be done not only very safely, but most usefully 
in this way. This, however, must be determined by a trial. 1 
know that the late Mr. Lieutaud has attempted a work on the plan 
of collecting facts without any reasoning concerning their cau- 
ses : And while I am endeavoring to give some account oi the 
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present state of physic, I cannot dismiss the subject without of- 
fering some remarks upon the promising Synopsis uaivers* m 
na, composed by die first physician of a learned and ingenious 
nation. 

In this work there are many facts and much observation from 
the Author's own experience, which may be useful to tho^e v. ho 
have otherwise some knowledge and discernment ; but, through- 
out die whole work, there is such total want of method, arrange- 
ment, system, or decision, that in my humble opinion, it can be 
of little use, and may prove very perplexing to those who are yet 
to learn. The distinction cf the genera of diseases, the distinc- 
tion of the species of each, and often even that of the varieties, I 
hold to be a necessary foundation of every plan of physic, whe- 
ther dogmatical or empirical. But very little of this distinction 
is to be found in the work of Mr. Lieutaud ; and in his preface he 
tells us, diat he meant to neglect such arguta sedulitas. And indeed 
his method of managing his subject must certainly interrupt and 
retard all methodical nosology. His arrangement of diseases is 
according to no affinity, but that of the slightest and uninstruc- 
tive kind, the place of the body which they happen to affect. His 
Generalla et incerte sedis, have hardly any connection at all ; the ti- 
tles Rheumatisms, Hypocondriasls, Hydrops, follow one another. 
When he does attempt any general doctrine, it is not tiii long af- 
ter he has treated of the widely scattered particulars. Under 
each particular title which he assumes, he has endeavored to enu- 
merate the whole of the symptoms that ever appeared in a dis- 
ease under that title ; and this without aiming at any distinction 
between the essential and accidental symptoms, or marking the 
several combinations under which these symptoms do for the most 
part steadily appear. From the concurrence of accidental symp- 
toms, the variety of the same disease is frequently considerable, 
a circumstance necessarily perplexing and distracting to young 
practitioners ; but it seems strange to me, that an experience of 
thirty years, in considerable practice, could do nothing to relieve 
them. ° 

Mr. Lieutaud has at the same time increased the confusion 
that must arise from this want of distinction, by his considering 
as primary diseases, what appear to me to be the symptoms, ef- 
fects, and sequels, of other diseases only. Of this I think the 
JEstus morhosus, Virum exolutlo, Dolores, Stagnatio sanguinis Pu- 
^lenua Tremor Pervigilium, Raucedo, Suffocatio, Vomica, Em- 
pyana, Singultus, Vomttus, Dolor Stomachi, Tenesmus, all treated of 
under separate trtles, are examples. A general symptomat- 
ica may be a very useful work, with a* view to a System of 
Pathology ; but with a view to practice without any s/stem, it 
must have bad effects as leadirg only to a palliative practice 
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and diverting from the proper efforts towards obtaining a radical 
cure. Mr. Lieutaud, indeed, has endeavored to exhibit the 
symptoms above mentioned as so many primary diseases : but he 
has seldom succeeded in this ; and, in delivering the practice he 
commonly finds it necessary to consider them as symptoms, and 
that not without some theory, implied or expressed, with re- 
spect to their proximate causes. His title of Dolores may be tak- 
en as an example of this ; and from which it may be readily per- 
ceived how far such treatises can be really useful. 

In establishing a proper pathology, t>?re is nothing that has 
been of more service than the dissection of morbid bodies. Mr. 
Lieutaud has been much and most commendably employed in 
this way, and in this Synopsis he has endeavored to communicate 
his knowledge on the subject ; but in my humble opinion, he has 
seldom done it in a manner that can be useful. In the same way 
that he has delivered the symptoms of diseases without an ; in- 
structive arrangement ; so on the subject of the appearances af- 
ter death, he has mentioned every morbid appearance that had 
ever been observed after the disease of which he is then treating : 
but these appearances are strangely huddled together, without 
any notice taken of those which belong to one set of symptoms 
or to another ; and with regard to the whole, without any at- 
tempt to distinguish between the causes of diseases and the causes 
of death ; although the want of such distinction is the well known 
ground of fallacy upon this subject. I take for an example, the 
appearances mentioned as having been observed after dropsy. 
Here morbid appearances, found in every part of the body, in 
every cavity of it, and in every viscus contained in these cavities, 
are enumerated : but which of these morbid states are more fre- 
quent or more rare, and which has been more particularly con- 
nected with the different causes or with the different state of 
symptoms previously recited, we are not informed, nor has he 
enabled us to discover. In short, the dissection of morbid bo- 
dies has been, and may be, highly useful ; but in order to be so, it 
must be under a different management from what we find either 
in this Synopsis, or even in the Historia Anatomic o-medica. 

I cannot dismiss this subject without remarking, that the dis- 
section of morbid bodies, is chiefly valuable upon account of its 
leading us to discover the proximate causes of diseases ; and the 
great and valuable work of the illustrious Morgagni is properly 
intitled Dc sidebus et causis. It may well seem surprising, then, 
that Lieutaud should find the whole of proximate causes atra 
caligine mersas ; and tli at he should never have thought of ap- 
plying his dissections towards the ascertaining at least some of 
these. 

But let me now proceed to consider the important part of every 
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practical work, and of this Synopsis universe medicine : that is> 
the method of curing diseases. 

Here, again, upon the same plan as in giving the histories of 
disease, the method of cure is delivered by enumerating the 
whole of the remedies that have ever been employed in a disease 
under die title prefixed ; without assigning the species, or the 
circumstances to which the remedies, though of a very different 
and sometimes opposite nature, are particularly adapted. On 
the subject of Asthma, he very justly observes that physicians 
have been to blame in confounding, under this title, almost all 
the species of Dyspnoea ; and he himself very properly consi- 
ders Asthma as a disease distinct from all the other cases of 
Dyspnoea. Still, however, he considers Asthma as of many 
different species, arising from many different causes, which till 
we understand better, we cannot attempt to remove. Notwith- 
standing all this, he proceeds to deliver a very general cure. 
Parum abest, says he, quia specif ci titulo gaudeant pectoralia, vulne- 
raria, et incidentia ! But from such language I receive no clear 
idea ; nor can I obtain any clear direction from the enumeration 
of his medicines. Bacca juniperi, gummi, tragacanthum vel ammo- 
niacum, sapo aqua picea, terebinthina, &c. qua tamen baud indiscrimi- 
natim sunt usurpanda, sed pro re nata, delurtu opus est. Very justly 
indeed, deluctu opus est ; but here, as in many other instances, 
he gives us no sort of assistance. 

From his endeavors, though not always successful, to neglect 
all system, his practice is generally delivered in a very indecisive 
manner ; or, what has the same effect, in a way so conditional 
as will render it always difficult, and often impossible, for a 
young practitioner to follow him. Let us take, for example, his 
cure of Dropsy. " The cure may be begun by blood-letting in 
certain conditions ; but in others, it cannot be employed without dan- 
ger. It gives relief in difficult breathing ; but, after it is practised, 
the symptoms are aggravated, and rendered more obstinate. It is not 
to be concealed that some persons have been cured by repeated 
blood-lettings, or spontaneous ha^morrhagies ; but it is at the same 
time known, that such a remedy inopportunely employed, has in many 
instances hastened on the fatal event." 

In the same manner he treats of vomiting, purging, sweating, 
and the use of mineral waters ; but I must confess, that he has 
no where removed any of my doubts or difficulties, and indeed 
he has sometimes increased them. He says, that hepatics, or 
aperients, such as the lingua cervina, herb* capillars, & c . deserve 
commendation ; but that when the disease has arisen to a certain 
degree, they have been, for the most part, found to be useless. He 
observes, that the powder of toads given in wine, to the quan- 
tity of a scruple or more, has succeeded with severals. 
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Such are commonly, the methods of cure delivered by Mr. 
JLieutaud, longiori et forte felicissima praxi edoctus. 

It would be tedious to enter further into that detail, which a 
criticism of this immethodical and uninstructive work might lead 
me into ; but, if the bounds proper for this preface did not pre- 
vent me, I would particularly show that the work is far from be- 
ing free from those reasonings which the author pretends to 
avoid, and would affect even to despise. He still holds the doc- 
trines of the CONCOCTION and CRITICAL EVACUATION of MOR- 
BIFIC matter; docrines depending upon subtile theories, and 
which, in my opinion, can in no wise be ascertained as matters 
of fact. Mr. Lieutaud likewise is still very much upon the old 
plan of following nature, and dierefore gives often what I con- 
sider as a feeble and inert practice. The hamectantia, diluentia, 
demulcentia, et temperantia, are with him very universal remedies, 
and often those which alone are to be employed. 

The mention of these medicines might lead me to take notice 
of Mr. Lieutaud's second volume, in which, ab insula remediorum 
farragine alienut, he promises a great reformation upon the sub- 
ject ; but this falls so far short of the idea of British physicians, 
that I need not make any remarks upon it. With respect to his 
list of simples, or Emporetica y as he is pleased to term them, an 
English apothecary would smile at it ; and with respect to hi« 
Officinalis I believe they are to be found no where but in the 
Codex Medicamentarius of Paris ; and in his Magistralia his doses 
are generally such as the most timid practitioner of this country 
would hardly descend to ; and such as none of our practitioners 
of experience would depend upon. In short, the whole of the 
work, both with respect to the theories with which it abounds, 
and to the facts which it gives, will not, in my apprehension, 
bear any serious criticism. But I must conclude ; and shall only 
say further, that such as I have represented it, is this work, ex- 
ecuted by a man of the first rank in the profession. It is indeed 
for that reason I have chosen it as the example of a work, upon 
the plan of giving facts only, and of avoiding the study or even 
the notice of the proximate causes of diseases ; and with what 
advantage such a plan is pursued, I shall leave my readers to 
consider. 

In the following treatise I have followed a different course. I 
have endeavored to collect the facts relative to the diseases of the 
human body, as fully as the nature of the work and the bounds 
necessarily prescribed to it would admit : but I have not been sa- 
tisfied with giving the facts, without endeavoring to apply them 
to the investigation of proximate causes, and upon these to esta- 
blish a more scientific and decided measure of cure. In aiming 
at this, I flatter myself that I have avoided hypothesis, and what 

D 
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have been called theories. I have, indeed, endeavored to esta- 
blish my general doctrines, both physiological and pathological * 
but I trust that these are only a generalisation of facts, or con- 
clusions from a cautious and full induction ; and if any one shall 
refuse to admit, or directly shall oppose, my general doctrines, 
he must do it by showing that I have been deficient or mistaken 
in assuming and applying facts. I have, myself, been jealous of 
mv being sometimes imperfect in these respects ; but I have ge- 
nerally endeavored to obviate the consequences of this, by prov- 
ing, that the proximate causes which 1 have assigned, are true in 
fact, as well as deductions from any reasoning that I may seem 
to have employed. Further, to obviate any dangerous fallacy in. 
proposing a method of cure, I have always been anxious to sug- 
gest that which, to the best of my judgment, appeared to be the 
method approved of by experience, as much as it was the conse- 
quence of system. 

Upon this general plan I have endeavored to form a system of 
physic that should comprehend the whole of the facts relating to> 
the science, and that will, I hope, collect and arrange them in 
better order than has been done before, as well as point out in 
particular those which are still wanting to establish general prin- 
ciples. This which I have attempted may, like other systems, 
hereafter suffer a change ; but I am confident that we are at pre- 
sent in a better train of investigation than physicians were in be- 
fore the time of Dr. Hoffman. The affections of the motions 
and moving powers of the animal economy, must certainly be 
the leading inquiry in considering the diseases of the human bo- 
dy. The inquiry may be difficult ; but it must be attempted, or 
the subject must be deserted altogether. I have therefore as- 
sumed the general principles of Hoffman, as laid down in the 
passage which I have quoted above ; and if I have rendered 
them more correct, and more extensive in their application ; and 
more particularly, if I have avoided introducing the many 
hypothetical doctrines of the Humoral Pathology which disfi- 
gured both his and all the other systems which "have hitherto pre- 
vailed ; I hope I shall be excused for attempting a system, which* 
upon the whole may appear new. 



Edinburgh, Nov. 1789. 
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1.] TN teaching the Practice of Physic, we endeavor 
A to give instruction for discerning, distinguishing, 
preventing , and curing diseases, as they occur in particular 
persons. 

2.] The art of discerning and distinguishing diseases, 
may be best attained by an accurate and complete observa- 
tion of their phenomena, as these occur in concourse and 
in succession, and by constantly endeavoring to distinguish 
the peculiar and inseparable concurrence of symptoms, to 
establish a Methodical Nosology, or an arrangement of 
diseases according to their genera and species, founded up- 
on observation alone, abstracted from all reasoning. Such 
an arrangement I have attempted in another work, to which 
in the course of the present 1 shall frequently refer. 

3.] The prevention of diseases depends upon the know- 
ledge of their remote causes ;* which is partly delivered in 
the general Pathology, and partly to be delivered in this 
treatise. 

4.] The cure of diseases is chiefly, and almost unavoid- 
ably founded in the knowledge of their proximate causes.-]- 
This requires an acquaintance with the Institutions of Me- 
dicine ; that is, the knowledge of the structure, action, and 
functions of the human body ; of the several changes which 
it may undergo ; and of the several powers by which it can 

* Remote causes are of two kinds, viz. the predisposing and the exciting, or,, as it is some- 
times called the occasional. The predisposing .hat which renders the body liable r or capable 
of being affiled bv disease when the exciting cause is applied. No ^annw«AM 
an occasional cause' ; yet it is necessary, that at the same t.me, the state of the body Jiould be 
such as to admit that cause to take effect, or act. The predisposing cause .is inherent in the bod) , 
but it may nevertheless be induced or changed by an external cause still more r^mme. imu 
plethora may be the predisposing cause of many diseases, yet that same plethora may be induced 
by various causes previously acting on the body. The prevention of diseases is to avu "| ,n « ex- 
citing cause, and to cprrect that state of the body, which renders it capable of being ancctea o> 

ie "proxfmar'e^causes are tho^e which immediately produce the disease, and whose removal 
cares the disease. 
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be changed. Our knowledge of these particulars, however, 
is still incomplete, is in many respects doubtful, and has of- 
ten been involved in mistake and error. The doctrine, there- 
fore, of proximate causes, founded upon that knowledge, 
must be frequently precarious and uncertain. It is, how- 
ever, possible for a judicious physician to avoid what is vul- 
garly called theory, that is, all reasoning founded upon hy- 
pothesis, and thereby many of the errors which have for- 
merly taken place in the Institutions of Medicine. It is pos- 
sible'also for a person who has an extensive knowledge of 
the facts relative to the animal ceconomy in health and sick- 
ness, by a cautious and complete induction, to establish 
many general principles which may guide his reasoning with 
safety ; and while at the same time, a physician admits as 
a foundation of practice those reasonings only which are 
simple, obvious and certain, and for the most part admits 
as proximate causes those alone that are established as mat- 
ters of fact rather than as deductions of reasoning, he may 
with great advantage establish a system of practice chiefly 
founded on the doctrine of proximate causes. But when 
this cannot be done with sufficient certainty, the judicious 
and prudent physician will have recourse to experience 
alone ; always, however, aware of the hitherto incomplete 
and fallacious state of Empiricism. 

5.] With a strict attention to these considerations in the 
whole of the following Treatise, I proceed to treat of par- 
ticular diseases in the order of my Methodical Nosology. 



PART I. 

OF PYREXIA, OR FEBRILE DISEASES. 

6 -] T)YREXLE, or febrile diseases, are distinguished 
X by the following appearances. After beginnin°- 
with some degree of cold shivering, they show some in- 
crease of heat, and an increased frequency of pulse, with 
the interruption and disorder of several functions, particu- 
larly some diminution of strength in the animal functions 

3 a a & P y rcxitE l have formed a class, and have 
subdivided it into five orders of fevers, inflammations 
eruptions , hemorrhages, and FLUXEs.-See Synopsis 
-Nosologiac Methodicae, Edit, 3. nso. 
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OF FEVERS. 



CHAPTER I. 
OF THE PHENOMENA OF FEVERS. 

8.] 'T^HOSE diseases are more strictly called Fevers, 

X which have the general symptoms of Pyrexia, 

without having along with them any topical affection that 

is essential and primary, such as the other orders of the 

Pyrexiae always have. 

9.] Fevers, as differing in the number and variety of their 
symptoms, have been very properly considered as of dis- 
tinct genera and species. But we suppose that there are 
certain circumstances in common to all the diseases com- 
prehended under this order, which are therefore those essen- 
tially necessary to, and properly constituting the nature of 
fever. It is our business especially, and in the first place, 
to investigate these ; and I expect to find them as they oc- 
cur in the paroxysm, or fit, of an intermittent fever, as this 
is most commonly formed. 

10.] The phenomena to be observed in such a paroxysm 
are the following. The person is affected, first, with a lan- 
guor or sense of debility, a sluggishness in motion, and 
some uneasiness in exerting it, with frequent yawning and 
stretching. At the same time, the face and extremities be- 
come pale ; the features shrink ; the bulk of every exter- 
nal part is diminished ; and the skin over the whole body, 
appears constricted, as if cold had been applied to it. At 
the coming on of these symptoms, some coldness of the ex- 
tremities, though little taken notice of by the patient, may 
be perceived by another person. At length, the patient 
himself feels a sensation of cold, commonly first in Ins back, 
but, from thence, passing over the whole body ; and now 
Jiis skin feels warm to another person. The patient's sense 
of cold increasing, produces a tremor in all his limbs, with 
frequent successions or rigors of the trunk of the body. 
When this sense of cold, and its effects, have continued tor 
some time, thev become less violent, and are alternated with 
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warm flushings. Bv degree*, the cold goes off entirely , 
and a heat, greater than natural prevails, and continues over 
the whole bod v. With this heat, the color of the skin re- 
turns, and a preternatural redness appears, especially in the 
face. Whilst the heat and redness conies on, the skin is re- 
laxed and smoothed, but for some time continues dry. The 
features of the face, and other parts of the body, recover 
their usual size, and become even more turgid. When the 
heat, redness, and turgescence have increased and continu- 
ed for some time, a moisture appears upon the forehead, 
and by degrees becomes a sweat, which gradually extends 
downwards over the whole body. As this sweat continues 
to flow, the heat of the body abates ; the sweat, after con- 
tinuing some time, gradually ceases ; the body returns to 
its usual temperature ; and most of the functions are re- 
stored to their ordinary state.* 

11.] This series of appearances gives occasion to divide 
the paroxysm into three different stages ; which are called 
the cold, the hot, and the sweating stages or Fits. 

In the course of these, considerable changes happen in 
the state of several other functions, which are now to be 
mentioned. 

12.] Upon the first approach of languor, the pulse be- 
comes sometimes slower, and always weaker than before. 
As the sense of cold comes on, the pulse becomes smaller, 
very frequent, and often irregular. As the cold abates and 
the heat comes on, the pulse becomes more regular, hard 
and full ; and in these respects, increases till the sweat 
breaks out. As the sweat flows, the pulse becomes softer, 
and less frequent, till the sweat ceasing altogether, it re- 
turns to its usual state. 

13.] The respiration also suffers some changes. During 
the coid stage, the respiration is small, frequent and anxious, 
and is sometimes attended with a cough : as the hot stage 
comes on, the respiration becomes fuller and more free ; 
but continues still frequent and anxious, till the flowing of 
the sweat relieves the anxiety, and renders the breathing less 
frequent and mere free. With the ceasing of the sweat, 
the breathing returns to its ordinary state. 

14.] The natural functions also suffer a change. Upon 
the approach of the cold stage, the appetite for food ceases, 
and does not return till the paroxysm be over, or the sweat 

* Tbi« desrription of a paroxysm is truk admirable. The symptorrts are most accurately de, 
WTbed, and the order of their succession most itrialy attended to by the author. 
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has flowed for some time. Generally during the whole of 
the paroxysm, there is not only a want of appetite, but an 
aversion from all solid, and especially animal food. As the 
cold stage advances, there frequently comes on a sickness 
and nausea, which often increase to a vomiting of a matter 
that is for the most part bilious. This vomiting commonly 
puts an end to the cold stage, and brings on the hot. As 
the hot stage advances, the nausea and vomiting abate ; and 
Avhen the sweat breaks out, they generally cease altogether. 

15.] A considerable degree of thirst is commonly felt 
during the whole course of the paroxysm. During the cold 
stage,° the thirst seems to arise from the dryness and clam- 
miness of the mouth and fauces, but during the hot stage, 
from the heat which then prevails over the whole body ; and 
as the sweat flows, the mouth becomes moister, and the 
thirst, together with the heat gradually abates.* 

16.] In the course of a paroxysm, there is often a con- 
siderable change in the state of the secretions. The cir- 
cumstances just now mentioned, show it in the secretion of 
the saliva aiid mucus of the mouth ; and it is still more re- 
markable with respect to the urine. During the cold stage, 
the urine is almost colorless, and without cloud or sediment. 
In the hot stage it becomes high colored, but is still with- 
out sediment. After the sweat has flowed freely, the urine 
deposits a sediment, commonly lateritious, and continues 
to do so for some time after the paroxysm is over. 

17.] Excepting in certain uncommon cases which are at- 
tended throughout with a diarrhoea, stools seldom occur till 
towards the end of a paroxysm, when commonly a stool 
happens, which is generally of a loose kind.f 

18.] Analogous to these changes ;n the state of the secre- 
tions, it frequently happens, that tumors subsisting on the 
surface of the body, suffer during the cold stage ot fevers, 
a sudden and considerable detumescence ; but generally, 
though not always, the tumors return to their former size 
during the sweating stage. In like manner, ulcers are some- 

* The thirst in the cold and hot stages of the paroxysm seems to be a provident design of 
nature ancihas been hold forth as an argument for the existence of the vis medicatnx natur*. 
The ^aroxvsm concludes witha profuse sweat; the production of th.s sweat requires an addi- 
S quS of fluidhy ; and nature, by means of tW thirst, seems anxious to supply the quan- 
ilwoffl matter Ssarv for the perspiration that is requisite to remove the disease. 

+ The author's expression is here somewhat aukward : the meaning of the passage .s, that 
stools seldom occur in the two first stages of a paroxysm, except in peculiar ?* M y "™ d * ?'), h 
j-,,rWi "inrt if a stool hannens about the end ol the paroxysm, it is generally of a loose kind. 
^"A^o'naneous dTar SK sincreases the violence of the symptoms, and the obstinacy of 
,hf riise^e Hence the absurd practice of prescribing purges in agues, which never fail lo exa- 
cerbat "£>»« ^ sm and proling their con\inuance/lf any uneasmess arises from accumuta- 
«d tees in the colon oj rectum, they may be removed by emollient clysters. 
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times dried up during the cold stage ; and return again to 
discharge matter during the sweating stage, or alter the 
paroxysm is over. 

19.] Certain changes appear also in sensation and thought. 
Durinp- the cold stage, the sensibility is- often greatly im- 
paired ; but when the hot stage is formed, the sensibility 
is recovered, and often considerably increased. 

20.] With respect to the intellectual functions, when the 
cold stage comes on, attention and recollection become dif- 
ficult, and continue more or less so during the whole pa- 
roxysm. Hence some confusion of thought takes place, 
and often arises to a delirium, which sometimes comes on 
at the beginning of the cold stage, but more frequently not 
till the hot stage be formed. 

21.] It belongs also to this place to remark, that the cold 
stage sometimes comes on with a drowsiness and stupor, 
which often increase to a degree that may be called coma- 
tose, or apoplectic. 

22.] We have still to add, that sometimes, early in the 
cold stage, a headaeh comes on ; but which, more com- 
monly, is not felt till the hot stage be formed, and then is 
usually attended with a throbbing of the temples. The 
headaeh continues till the sweat breaks out ; but as this 
flows more freely, that gradually goes off. At the same 
time with the headaeh, there are commonly pains of the 
back, and of some of the great joints ; and these pains have 
the same course with the headaeh. 

23.] These are nearly the whole, and are at least the chief 
of the phenomena which more constantly appear in the pa- 
roxysm of an intermittent fever ; and we have pointed out 
their ordinary concourse and succession. With respect to 
the whole of them, however, it is to be observed, that in 
different cases, the several phenomena are in different de- 
grees ; that the scries of them is more or less complete ; and 
that the several parts or stages in the time they occupy, are 
in a different proportion to one another. 

24.] It is very seldom that a fever consists of a single pa- 
roxysm, such as we have now described ; and it more Gene- 
rally happens, after a certain length of time has elapsed'from 
the ceasing of the paroxysm, that the same series of pheno- 
mena again arises, and observes the same course as before • 
and these states of fever and apirexia often continue to 
alternate with one another for many times. In such cases 
the length of time from the end of one paroxysm to thebel 
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ginning of another, 'is called an intermission; and the 
length of time from the beginning of one paroxysm to the be- 
ginning of another next succeeding, is called an interval. 

25.] When the disease consists of a number of paroxysms, 
it is generally to be observed, that the intervals between 
them are nearly equal ; but these intervals are of different 
lengths in different cases. The most usual interval is that 
of forty-eight hours, which is named the tertian period. 
The next most common is that of seventy-two hours, and 
is named the quartan period. Some other intervals are 
also observed, particularly one of twenty -four hours, nam- 
ed therefore, the quotidian ; and the appearance of this 
is pretty frequent. But all other intervals longer than that 
of the quartan are extremely rare, and probably are only 
irregularities of the tertian or quartan periods.* 

26.] The paroxysms of pure intermittent fevers are al- 
ways finished in less than twenty-four hours : and though 
it happens that there are fevers which consist of repeated 
paroxysms, without any entire intermission betweem them; 
yet in such cases it is observed, that though the hot and 
sweating stages of the parox) T sm do not entirely cease be- 
fore the twenty-four hours from their beginning have ex- 
pired, they suffer, however, before that time, a considera- 
ble abatement or remission of their violence ; and at the 
return of the quotidian period, a paroxysm is in some 
shape renewed, which runs the same course as before. This 
constitutes what is called a remittent fever. 

27.] When in these remittents the remission is consider- 
able, and the return of a new paroxysm is distinctly mark- 
ed by the symptoms of a cold stage at the beginning of it; 
such fevers retain strictly the appellation of remittents. 
But when it happens, as it does in certain cases, that the 
remission is not considerable, is perhaps without sweat, 
and that the returning paroxysm is not marked by the most 
usual symptoms of a cold stage, but chiefly by the aggra- 
vation or exacerbation of a hot stage, the disease is cal- 
led a CONTINUED FEVER. 

28.] In some cases of continued fever, the remissions 
and exacerbations are so inconsiderable as not to be easily 

* Of (he quotidian, tertian, and quartan intermittents there are many varieties and forms ; as 
the double tertian, having a parovysm every day, with the alternate paroxysms similar to one 
another The double tertian, with two paroxysms ever}' other day. The triple tertian, with 
two paroxysms on one day, and another on the next. The double quartan, with two paroxysms 
en the first day, none on the second and thud, and two again on the fouith day. The double 
<|iianan, with a paroxysm on the first day, another on the second, but none on the third. The 
triple quartan, wiih three paroxysms every fourth day. The triple quartan, with a paroxysm, 
every day, every fourth paroxysm being similar. 

E 
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observed cr distinguished ; and this has led physicians Co 
imagine, that there is a species of lever subsisting for se- 
veral davs together, and seemingly, consisting of one pa- 
roxysm only. This they have called a continent fever ; 
but^ in a long course of practice, I have not had an op- 
portunitv of observing such a fever. 

2!>.] It is, however, to be observed here, that the fevers 
of a continued form are to be distinguished from one ano- 
ther ; and that, while some of a very continued form do 
still belong to the section of intermittents, there are others 
a\ Inch, though still consisting of separate and repeated pa- 
roxysms, yet as different from their causes and circumstan- 
ees from intermittents, are to be distinguished from the 
•whole of these, and are more strictly to be called and con- 
sidered as continued.* Sueli arc most of those which 
have been commonly supposed to be continent; and 
those which by most writers have been simply named con- 
tinued; and which term I have employed as the title of 
a section, to be distinguished from that of intermittent. 

I shall here add the marks by which, in practice, these 
different continued fevers may be distinguished from one 
another. 

Those fevers of a continued form, which, however, still 
belong to the section of Intermittents, may be distinguish- 
ed by their having passed from an intermittent or remit- 
tent form, to that of a continued ; by their showing some 
tendency to become intermittent, or at least remittent ; by 
their being known to have been occasioned by marsh mias- 
mata ; and for the most part, by their having but one pa- 
roxysm, or exacerbation and remission, in the course of 
twenty-four hours. 

On the other hand, Continued Fevers, to be more strict- 
ly so called, may be distinguished by their showing little 
tendency to become intermittent, or remittent in any part 
of their course, and especially after the first week of their 
continuance; by their being occasioned by human contagi- 
on, at least by other causes than the marsh miasmata ; and 
by their having pretty constantly an exacerbation and re- 
mission^ twice in the course of twenty-four hours. In both 
cases, the knowledge of the nature of the epidemic for the 
time prevailing, may v vat share in determining the 

nature of the particular fe . & 

* This passage is very obscure : theaut:- ,.■ , , 

irf intermittent* ; but . , l".^,^"" 5 ^ on the 

.tHfc, *re notto be , . ■ pecutar and m.twi.l cucumsuncei, 
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SO.] With respect to the form, or type of fevers, this 
further may be observed, That the quartan, while it has 
the longest interval, has at the same time, the longest, and 
most violent cold stage ; but, upon the whole, the shortest 
paroxysm: That the tertian, having a shorter interval 
than the quartan, has at the same time, a shorter and less 
violent cold stage; but a longer paroxysm: And lastly, 
that the quotidian, with the shortest interval, has the least 
of a cold stage ; but the longest paroxysm. 

31.] The type of fevers is sometimes changed in their 
course. When this happens, it is generally in the follow- 
ing manner : Both tertians and quartans change into quo- 
tidians, quotidians into remittents, and these last become 
often of the most continued kind. In all these cases, the 
fever has its paroxysm protracted longer than usual, before 
it changes into a type of more frequent repetition. 

32.] From all this a presumption arises, that every fever 
consists of repeated paroxysms, differing from others chiefly 
in the circumstances and repetition of the paroxysms; and 
therefore, that it was allowable for us to take the paroxysm 
-of a pure intermittent as an example and model of the 
whole. 



CHAPTER II. 
OF THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF FEVER. 

33.] nr^HE proximate cause* of fever seems hitherto to 
JL have eluded the research of physicians ; and 
1 shall not pretend to ascertain it in a manner that may 
remove everv difficulty ; but I shall endeavor to make an 
approach towards it, and such as I hope, may be of use in 
conducting the practice in this disease : while at the same 
time I hope to avoid several errors which have formerly 
prevailed on this subject. 

34.] As the hot stage of fever is so constantly preceded 
by a cold stage, we presume that the latter is the cause of 
the former; and therefore that the cause of the cold stage 

* The author, in this chapter, delivers his favorite doctrine of universal spasm. It is by no 
means new, as he himself confesses in the preface, but borrowed from Hoflman. The author, 
however, greatly improved the original idea, and brought the system to a greater degree of per- 
fection than it had been before. That there are weighty objections against it, cannct indeed be 
denied; it contains, however, much ingenuity ; and Dr. Culien (by introducing it i» this VlXu 
rersity) raised his name high in the annals ot medical fame. 
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is the cause of all that follows in the course of the parox- 
ysm. See Boerh. A ph. 1756, 

35.] To discover the cause of the cold stage of fevers, 
we may observe, that it is always preceded by strong marks 
of a general debility prevailing ill the system. The small- 
ness and weakness of the pulse, the paleness and coldness 
of the extreme parts, with the shrinking of the whole bo- 
dv, sufficiently show that the action of the heart and larger 
arteries is, for the time, extremely weakened. Together 
with this, the languor, inactivity, and debility of the ani- 
mal motions, the imperfect sensations, the feeling ot cold, 
while the body is truly warm, and some other symptoms, 
all shew that the energy of the brain is, on this occasion, 
greatly weakened ; and I presume, that as the weakness of 
the action of the heart can hardly be imputed to any other 
cause, this weakness also is a proof of the diminished ener- 
gy of the brain. 

36.] I shall hereafter endeavor to show, that the most 
noted of the remote causes of fever, as contagion, mias- 
mata, cold and fear, are of a sedative nature ; and there- 
fore render it probable that a debility is induced. Like- 
wise, when the paroxysms of a fever have ceased to be re- 
peated, they may again be renewed, and are most com- 
monly renewed by tiie application of debilitating powers. 
And further, the debility which subsists in the animal mo- 
tions and other functions through the whole of fever, ren- 
ders it pretty certain that sedative or debilitating powers* 
have been applied to the body. 

37.] It is therefore evident, that there are three states 
which always take place in fever : a state of debility, a 
state of cold, and a state of heat ; and as these three states 
regularly and constantly succeed each other in the order we 
have mentioned them, it is presumed that they are in the 
series of cause and effect with respect to one another. This 
we hold as matter of fact, even although we should not 
be able to explain in what manner, or by what mechanical 
means these states severally produce each other. 

33.] How the state of debility produces some of the 
symptoms of the cold stage, may perhaps be readily ex- 
plained ; but how it produces all of them, I cannot ex- 
plain otherwise than by referring the matter to a o-encral 
law of the animal ceconomy, whereby it happens, that pow- 

, * A purge administered six or seven days after the appearance of m» n»«m>. h.. *,„ 
oceasioWa relapse, and.s a practice that ought to ^carefuV/av^ded^ ha^S!: 
louad that purges given in the beginning of the disease, incieasc the difficulty of curing u.^ 
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ers which have a tendency to hurt and destroy the system, 
often excite such motions as are suited to obviate the ef- 
fects of the noxious power. This is the vis mediatrix 
naturje, so famous in the schools of physic ; and it seems 
probable, that many of the motions excited in lever are 
the effects of this power. 

39.] That the increased action of the heart and arteries, 
which takes place in the hot stage of fevers, is to be consi- 
dered as an effort of the vis medkatrix natura, has been 
Ion"' a common opinion among physicians ; and I am dis- 
posed to assert, that some part of the cold stage may be 
imputed to the same power. I judge so, because the cold 
stage appears to be universally a means of producing the 
hot ; because cold, externally applied, has very often si- 
milar effects ; and more certainly still, because it seems to 
be in proportion to the degree of tremor in the cold stage, 
that the hot stage proceeds more or less quickly to a ter- 
mination of the paroxsym, and to a more compleat solu- 
tion and longer intermission. See 30. 

40.] It is to be particularly observed, that during the cold 
stage of fever, there seems to be a spasm induced every- 
where on the extremities of the arteries, and more especi- 
ally of those upon the surface of the body. This appears 
from the suppression of all excretions, and from the shrink- 
ino- of the external parts; and although this may perhaps 
be^imputed in part to the weaker action of the heart in 
propelling the blood into the extreme vessels ; yet, as these 
symptoms often continue after the action of the heart is re- 
stored, there is reason to believe that a spasmodic constric- 
tion has taken place ; that it subsists for some time, and 
supports the hot stage ; for this stage ceases with the flowing 
of the sweat, and the return of other excretions, which are 
marks of the relaxation of vessels formerly constricted. 
Hoffman. Med. rat. System. Tom. 4. P. 1. Sect. 1. Cap. 

1. art. 4. 

' 4 1 .] The idea of fever, then, may be that a spasm of the 
extreme vessels, however induced, proves an irritation to 
the heart and arteries; and that this continues till the spasm 
is relaxed or overcome. There are many appearances 
which support this opinion ; and there is little doubt that 
a spasm does take place, which proves an irritation to the 
heart, and therefore may be considered as a principal part 
in the proximate cause of fever. It will still, however, re- 
main a question, what is the cause of this spasm; whether 
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it be directly produced bv the remote cause of fever, or if 
it bo onlv .1 part of the operation of the vis medical n v nature. 
42.] I am di posed to be of the latter opinion, because in 
the first place while it remains still certain that a debility 
lavs the foundation of fever, it is not obvious in what man- 
ner the debility produces the spasm, and what seems to be 
its effect, the increased action of the heart and arteries ; and 
secondly, because, in almost all the cases, in which an effort 
is made by the vis medicatrix nature, a cold fit and a spasm 
Of the extreme vessels are almost always the beginnings of 
such an effort. See Gaub. Pathol. Medicin. art. 750. 

43.] It is therefore presumed, that such a cold fit and 
spasm, at the beginning of fever, is a part of the operation 
of the vis medicatrix ; but, at, the same time, it seems to 
me probablo, that during the whole course of the fever, 
there is an atony subsisting in the extreme vessels, and that 
the relaxation of the spasm requires the restoring of the. 
lone and action of these. 

44.] This it may be difficult to explain; but I think it 
may be ascertained as a fact, by the consideration of the 
symptoms which take place, with respect to the functions of 
the stomach in fevers, such as the anorexia, nausea, and 
vomiting. (.14.) 

From many circumstances it is sufficiently certain, that 
there is a consent between the stomach and the surface of the 
body : and in all cases of the consent of distant parts, it is 
presumed to be by the connection of the nervous system, 
and that the consent which appears, is between the sentient 
and moving fibres of the one part with those of the other, is 
such, that a certain condition prevailing in the one part, oc- 
casions a similar condition in the other. 

In the case of the stomach and surface of the body, the 
consent particularly appears by the connexion which is ob- 
served between the state of the perspiration, and the state 
of the appetite in healthy persons ; and if it may be pre- 
ned that the appetite depends upon the state "of tone in 
the muscular fibres of the stomach, it will follow, that the 
connexion of appetite and perspiration depends upon a con- 
sent between the muscular fibres of the stomach, and the 
muscular fibres of the extreme vessels, or of the or"-an of 
perspiration, on the surface of the body. 

It is further in proof of the connexion between the appe- 
tite and perspiration, and at the same time of the circum- 
r^ances on which it depends, that cold applied to the surface 
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of the body, when it does not stop perspiration, but proves 
a stimulus to it, is always a powerful means of exciting ap- 
petite. 

Having thus established the connexion or consent mention- 
ed, we argue, that as the symptoms of anorexia, nausea, 
and vomiting, in many cases, manifestly depend upon a 
a state of debility or loss of tone in the muscular fibres of 
the stomach ; so it may be presumed, that these symptoms 
in the beginning of fever, depend upon an atony commu- 
nicated to the muscular fibres of the stomach, from the mus- 
cular fibres of the extreme vessels on the surface of the body. 

That the debility of the stomach which produces vomiting 
in the beginning of fevers, actually depends upon an atony of 
the extreme vessels on the surface of the body, appears par- 
ticularly from a fact observed by Dr. Sydenham. In the at- 
tack of the plague, a vomiting happens, which prevents any 
medicine from remaining on the stomach ; and Dr. Sy- 
denham tells us, that in such cases he could not overcome 
this vomiting but by external means applied to produce a 
sweat ; that is, to excite the action of the vessels on the 
surface of the body. 

The same connexion between the state of the stomach and 
that of the extreme vessels on the surface of the body, ap- 
pears from this also, that the vomiting, which so frequently 
happens in the cold stage of fevers, commonly ceases upon 
the coming on of the hot, and very certainly upon any 
sweat's coming out (14.) It is indeed probable, that the vo- 
miting in the cold stage of fevers, is one of the means em- 
ployed by nature for restoring the determination to the 
surface of the body ; and it is a circumstance affording 
proof, both of this/ and of the general connexion between 
the stomach and surface of the body, that emetics thrown 
into the stomach, and operating there, in the time of the cold 
stage, commonly put an end to it, and bring on the hot stage. 

It also affords a proof of the same connexion, that cold 
water, taken into the stomach produces an increase of heat 
on the surface of the body, and is very often a convenient 
and effectual means of producing sweat. 

From the whole we have now said on this subject, I think it 
is sufficiently probable, that the symptoms of anorexia, nau- 
sea, and vomiting, depend upon, and are a proof of, an ato- 
nv subsisting in the extreme vessels on the surface of the 
bod}' ', and that this atony therefore, now ascertained as a 
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matter of fact, mav be considered as a principal circum- 
stance in the proximate cause of* fever. 

45.1 This atom *we supppose to depend upon a diminu- 
tion of the energy of the brain ; and that this diminution 
takes place in fevers, we conclude, not only from the debility 
prevailing in so many functions of the body, mentioned 
above (35 ) but particularly from symptoms which are pe- 
culiar to the brain itself. Delirium is a frequent symptom 
of fever ; and as from the physiology and pathology we learn 
that this symptom commonly depends upon some inequality 
in the excitement of the brain or intellectual organ ; we hence 
conclude, that, in fever, it denotes some diminution in the en- 
ergy of the brain. Delirium, indeed, seems often to de- 
pend upon an increased impetus of the blood, in the vessels 
of the brain, and therefore attends phrenitis. It frequently 
appears also in the hot stage of fevers, accompanied with a 
headach and throbbing of the temples. But as the impetus 
of the blood in the vessels of the head is often considerably in- 
creased by exercise, external heat, passions, and other 
causes, without occasioning any delirium ; so, supposing 
that the same impetus, in the case of fever, produces deli- 
rium, the reason must be, that at the same time, there is 
some cause which diminishes the energy of the brain, and 
prevents a free communication between the parts concerned 
in the intellectual functions. Upon the same principles al- 
so, I suppose there is another species of delirium, depend- 
ing more entirely on the diminished energy of the brain, 
and which may therefore arise, when there is no unusual in- 
crease of the impetus of the blood in the vessels of the brain. 
Such seems to be the delirium occurring at the beginning of 
the cold stage of fevers, or in the hot stage of such fevers 
as show strong marks of debility in the whole system. 

46.] Upon the whole, our doctrine of fever is explicitly 
this. The remote causes (36.) are certain sedative powers 
applied to the nervous system, which diminishing the ener- 
gy or the brain, thereby produce a debility in the whole of 
the functions, (35.) and particularly in the action of the 
extreme vessels, (43. 44.) Such, however, is, at the same 
tune, the nature of the animal ceconomy, (38.) that this de- 
bility proves an indirect stimulus to the sanguiferous system " 
whence, by the intervention of the cold stage, and spasm 
connected with it, (39. 40.) the action of the heart and 

tteti™? read " W ' U PerCeiVe ' l ' mthe Wh ° le ° f "* d0CtriDC deljvered in «* dapter u hypo- 
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larger arteries is increased, (40) and continues so (41.) till 
it has had the effect of restoring the energy of the brain, of 
extending this energy to the extreme vessels, of restoring 
therefore their action, and thereby especially overcoming 
the spasm affecting them ; upon the removing of which, 
the excretion of sweat, and other marks of the relaxation 
of excretories, take place. 

47.J This doctrine will, as I suppose, serve to explain 
not only the nature of fever in general, but also the various 
cases of it which occur. Before proceeding, hoAvever, to 
this, it may be proper to point out the opinions, and as 
I apprehend, the mistakes, which have formerly prevailed 
on this subject. 

48.] It has been supposed, that a lentor or viscidity pre- 
vailing in the mass of blood, and stagnating in the extreme 
vessels, is the cause of the cold stage of fevers and its con- 
sequences. But there is no evidence of any such viscidity 
previously subsisting in the fluids ; and as it is very impro- 
bable that such a state of them can be very quickly pro- 
duced, so the suddenness with which paroxysms come on, 
renders it more likely that the phenomena depend upon some 
cause acting upon the nervous system, or the primary mov- 
ing powers of the animal economy. See Van Swieten apud 
Boerh. Aph. 775. 

49.] Another opinion, which has been almost .universally 
received, is, that a noxious matter introduced into, or ge- 
nerated in, the body, is the proximate cause of fever; and 
that the increased action of the heart and arteries, which 
forms so great a part of the disease, is an effort of the via 
medicatrix nature to expel this morbific matter ; and parti- 
cularly to change or concoct it, so as to render it either al- 
together innocent, or at least, fit for being more easily 
thrown out of the body. This doctrine, however, although 
of as great antiquity as any of the records of physic now 
remaining, and although it has been received by almost eve- 
ry school of medicine, yet appears to me to rest upon a very 
uncertain foundation. There are fevers produced by cold, 
fear, and other causes, accompanied with all the essential 
circumstances of fever, and terminating by sweat ; buf, at 
the same time, without any evidence or suspicion of mor- 
bific matter. 

There have been fevers suddenly cured by a hemorrhage, 
so moderate as could not carry out any considerable portion 
of a matter diffused over the whole mass of blood ; nor can 
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we conceive how the morbific matter could be collected or 
determined to pass off by such an outlet as in that case is- 
opened. 

Even supposing a morbific matter were present, there » 
no explanation given, in what manner the concoction of it 
is performed ; nor is it shown that any such change docs in 
fact take place. In certain cases, it is indeed evident, that 
a noxious matter is introduced into the body, and proves 
the cause of fever ; but, even in these cases, it appears 
that the noxious matter is thrown out again, without having 
suffered any change ; that the fever often terminates before 
the matter is expelled; and that, upon many occasions, 
without waiting the supposed time of concoction, the fever ' 
can bo cured, and that by remedies which do not seem to 
operate upon the fluids, or to produce any evacuation. 

50.] While we thus reason against the notion of fever be- 
ing an effort of nature, for concocting and expelling a mor- 
bific matter; I by no means intend to deny that the cause 
of fever frequently operates upon the fluids, and particular- 
ly produces a putrescent state of them. I acknowledge that 
this is frequently the case ; but, at the same time, I main- 
tain, that such a change of the fluids is not commonly the 
cause of fever ; that very often it is an effect only ; and 
that there is no reason to believe the terminatiou of the fe- 
ver to depend upon the expulsion of the putrid matter. 

SI.] Another opinion which has prevailed, remains still 
to be mentioned. In intermittent fevers, a great quantity of 
bile is commonly thrown out by vomiting ; and this is so 
frequently the case, that many have supposed an unusual 
quantity of bile, and perhaps a peculiar quality of it, to be 
the cause of intermittent fevers. This however, does not 
appear to be well founded. Vomiting, by whatever mean* 
excited, if too often repeated, with violent straining, seems 
to be powerful in emnlging the biliary ducts, and common- 
ly throws out a great deal of bile. This will happen espe- 
cially in the case of intermittent fevers. For, as in the state 
of debility and cold stage of these fevers, the blood is not 
propelled in the usual quantity into the extreme vessels and 
particularly into those on the surface of the body, butisac 
cumulated m the vessels of the internal parts, and particu- 
larly in the vena prctarum ; so this may occasion a more 
copious secretioti of bile. 

These considerations will, in some measure, account for 
the appearance 01 an unusual quantity of bile in intermittent 
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fevers; but the circumstance -which chiefly occasions the 
appearance of bile in these cases, is the influence of warm 
climates and seasons. These seldom fail to produce a state, 
of the human body, in which the bile is disposed to pass off, 
by its secretories, in greater quantity than usual ; and per- 
haps also changed in its quality, as appears from the disease 
of cholera, which so frequently occurs in warm seasons. 
At the same time, this disease occurs often -without fever ; 
and we shall hereafter render it sufficiently probable, that 
intermittent fevers, from the most part arise from another 
cause, that is, from marsh effluvia ; while on the other hand, 
there is no evidence of their arising from the state of the 
bile alone. The marsh effluvia however, commonly ope- 
rate most powerfully in the same season that produces the 
change and redundance of the bile ; and therefore consi- 
dering the vomiting, and other circumstances of the inter- 
mittent fevers which here concur, it is not surprising that 
autumnal intermittents are so often attended with effusions 
of bile. 

This view of the subject does not lead us to consider the 
state of the bile as the cause of intermittents, but merely as 
a circumstance accidently concurring with them, from the 
state of the season in which they arise. What attention this 
requires in the conduct of the disease, I shall consider here- 
after. 

52.] From this view of the principal hypotheses, which 
have hitherto been maintained with respect to the proximate 
cause of fever, it will appear, that fevers do not arise from 
changes in the state of the fluids ; but that, on the contrary, 
almost the whole of the phenomena of fevers lead us to be- 
lieve, that they chiefly depend upon changes in the state of 
the moving powers of the animal system. Though we 
should not be able to explain all the circumstances of the 
disease, it is at least of some advantage to be led into the 
proper train of investigation. I have attempted to pursue 
it ; and shall now endeavor to apply the doctrine already de- 
livered; towards explaining the diversity of fevers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF THE DIFFERENCE OF FEVERS, AND ITS 
CAUSES. 

58.] rr*Q ascertain the difference of fevers, I think it 
X. necessary to observe, in the first place, that eve- 
ry fever of more than one day's duration, consists of repeat- 
ed, and in some measure separate paroxysms ; and that the 
difference of fevers taken notice of above (from 25. to 30.) 
appears to consist in the different state of paroxysms, and in 
the different circumstances of their repetition. 

54.] That fevers generally consist of distinet, and in some 
measure separately repeated paroxysms, I have allcdged 
above to be matter of fact ; but I shall here endeavor to con- 
firm it, by assigning the cause. 

55.] In every fever, in which we can distinctly observe 
any number of separate paroxysms, we constantly find that 
each paroxvsm is finished in less than twenty-four hours ; 
but as I cannot perceive any thing in the cause of fevers de- 
termining to this, I must presume it to depend on some ge- 
neral law* of the animal ceononi}\ Such a law seems to be 
that which subjects the economy, in many respects 'to a di- 
urnal revolution. Whether this depends upon the original 
conformation of the body, or upon certain powers constant- 
ly applied to it, and inducing a habit, I cannot positively 
determine ; but the returns of sleep and watching, of appe- 
tites and excretions, and the changes which regularly occur 
in the state of the pulse, show sufficiently, that in the hu- 
man body a diurnal revolution takes place. 

56.] It is this diurnal revolution which, I suppose deter- 
mines the duration of the paroxysms of fevers ; and the 
constant and universal limitation of these paroxysms, (as ob- 
served in 55.) while no other cause of it can be assigned, 
renders it sufficiently probable, that their duration depends 
upon, and is determined by, the revolution mentioned. 
And that these paroxysms are connected with that diurnal 
revolution, appears further from this, that though the inter- 
vals of paroxysms are different in different cases, yet the 
times of the accession of paroxysms are generally fixed to 

* The reader will find entertainment in admiring the ingenuity of the author in ™ n .ri„;„. 
several articles for maintaining his doctrine. One hypothesis piled on the top of another aimo« 
vmfcoutend. ' l '"" lu>4 
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one time of the day ; so that Quotidians come on in the 
morning, Tertians at noon, and Quartans in the afternoon. 
57.] It remains to be remarked, that as Quartans and 
Tertians are apt to become Quotidians, these to pass into 
the state of Remittents, and these last to become Continued ; 
and that, even in the Continued form, daily exacerbations 
and remissions are generally to be observed ; so all this 
shows so much the power of diurnal revolution, that when 
in certain cases, the daily exacerbations and remissions are 
with difficulty distinguished, we may still presume, that the 
general tendency of the economy prevails, that the dis- 
ease still consists of repeated paroxysms, and, upon the 
whole, that there is no such disease as that which the schools 
have called a Continent Fever. I expect that this doctrine 
will be confirmed by what I shall say hereafter, concerning 
the periodical movements observed in continued fevers. 

58.] It being thus proved, that every fever, of more than 
one day's duration, consists of repeated paroxysms ; we, in 
the next place, remark, that the repetition of paroxysms 
depends upon the circumstances of the paroxysms which 
have already taken place. From what was observed (in 30. 
and 31.) it appears, that the longer paroxysms are protract- 
ed, they are the sooner repeated ; and therefore, that the 
cause of the frequent repetition is tobe sought for in the cause 
of the protraction of paroxysms. 

59.] Agreeably to what is laid down in 46. and to the opi- 
nion of most physicians, I suppose, that in every fever there 
is a power applied to the body, which has a tendency to 
hurt and destroy it, and produces in it certain motions which 
deviate from the natural state ; and at the same time, in eve- 
ry fever which has its full course, I suppose, that in conse- 
quence of the constitution of the animal economy, there are 
certain motions excited, which have a tendency to obviate 
the effects of the noxious power, or to correct and remove 
then]. Both these kinds of motion are considered as con- 
stituting the disease. 

But the former is perhaps strictly the morbid state, while 
the latter is to be considered as the operation of the vis me- 
dicatrix nature of salutary tendency, and which I shall 
hereafter call the reaction of the system. 

60.] Upon the supposition that these two states take place 
in every paroxysm of fever, it will appear to be chiefly in the 
time of the hot stage that the reaction operates in removing 
the morbid state ; and therefore as this operation succeeds 
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more or less quickly, the hot stage of paroxysms will be 
shorter or longer. But as the length of paroxysms depends 
chiefly upon the duration of the hot stage, so the longer du- 
ration of this and of paroxysms, must be owing either to the 
obstinacy of resistance in the morbid state or to the weak- 
ness of the salutary reaction ; and it is probable that some- 
times the one, and sometimes the other of these circumstan- 
ces takes place. 

61 ] It seems to be only by the state of the spasm, that 
we can judge of the resistance of the morbid state of fever; 
and with respect to this spasm 1 observe, that either the cause 
exciting it may be different in different cases ; or, though 
the cause should be the same in different persons, the differ- 
ent degree of irritability, in each may give occasion to a 
greater or lesser degree of spasm ; and therefore, the reac- 
tion in fever being given, the continuance of the hot stage, 
and of the whole paroxysm, may be longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to the degree of spasm that has been formed. 

62.] One cause of the obstinacy of spasm in fevers may 
be clearly perceived. In inflammatory diseases, there is a 
diathesis phlogistica prevailing in the body, and this diathe- 
sis we suppose to consist in an increased tone of the whole 
arterial system. When, therefore, this diathesis accompa- 
nies fever, as it sometimes does, it may be supposed to give 
occasion to the febrile spasm's being formed more strongly, 
and thereby to produce more protracted paroxysms. Ac- 
cordingly wefrnd, thatall inflammatory fevers are of the con- 
tinued land ; and that all the causes of the diathesis phlogis- 
tica have a tendency to change intermittent into continued 
fevers. Continued fevers, then, being often attended with 
the diathesis phlogistica, we conclude, that, in many cases, 
this is the cause of their continued form. 

63.] In many fevers, however, there is no evidence of any 
diathesis phlogistica being present, nor of any other cause of 
more considerable spasm; and, in such cases, therefore, we 
must impute the protraction of paroxysms, and the continu- 
ed form of the fever, to the weakness of reaction. That 
this cause takes place, we conclude from hence, that, in 
many cases of fever, wherein the separate paroxysms, are 
the longest protracted, and the most difficultly observed, we 
find the most considerable symptoms of a general debility : 
and therefore we infer, that in such cases, the protracted pa- 
roxysms, and continued form, depend upon a weaker reac- 
tion ; owing either to the causes of debility applied having 
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been of a more powerful kind, or from circumstances of the 
patient's constitution favoring their operation. 

64.] Upon these principles we make a step towards ex- 
plaining in general, with some probability, the difference of 
fevers ; but must own, that there is much doubt and difficul- 
ty in applying the doctrine to particular cases. It applies 
tolerably well to explain the different states of intermittents, 
as they are more purely such, or as they approach more 
and more to the continued form : but several difficulties 
still remain with respeet to many circumstances of intermit- 
tents ; and more still with respect to the difference of these 
continued fevers, which we have distinguished in our Noso- 
logy as different from intermittents, and as more especially 
entitled to the appellation of Continued, (see Syn. Nos. 
Meth. P. V. Ch. I. Sect. II. ) and explained more fully 
above. 

65.] From the view given (63 and 64.) of the causes of 
the protraction of paroxysms, and therefore of the form of 
Continued Fevers, strictly so called, it seems probable, that 
the remote causes of these operate by occasioning either a 
phlogistic diathesis, or a weaker reaction ; for we can ob- 
serve, that the most obvious difference of continued fevers 
depends upon the prevalence of one or other of these 
states. 

66.] Continued fevers have been accounted of great di- 
versity ; but physicians have not been successful in marking 
these differences, or in reducing them to any general heads. 
The distinctions made by the ancients are not well under- 
stood; and, so far as either they or the modern nosologists 
have distinguished continued fevers by a difference of dura- 
tion, theirdistinctions are not well founded, and do not ap- 
ply in such a manner as to be of any use. We think it agree- 
able to observation, and to the principles above laid down, 
(63. 64.)to distinguish continued fevers according as they 
shew eitheran inflammatory irritation or a weaker reaction. 

67. ] This distinction is the same with that of fevers into 
the inflammatory and nervous ; the distinction at pre- 
sent most generally received in Britain. To the first as a 
genus, I have given the name of Synochus ; to the second, 
that of Typhus ; and little studious whether these names be 
authorised by the ancient use of the same terms, I depend 
upon their being understood by the characters* annexed to 

* These characters are. Synocha. Calor plurinaum auctus ; pulsus frequens, validus, et dv* 
ik i uriru rubra i scasorii functiones ylurinum turbaur ; r;ret snuliuni imininut*. 
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them in our Nosology, which I apprehend to be founded on 

observation. 

68 ] By these characters I think continued fevers may IB 
practice be distinguished ; and if that be the case, the prin- 
ciples above laid clown will be confirmed. 

69 1 Besides these differences of continued fever, now 
mentioned, I am not certain of having observed any other 
that can be considered as fundamental. But the most com- 
mon form of continued fevers, in this climate, seems to be 
a combination of these two genera ; and 1 have therefore 
given such a genus a place in our Nosology, under the ti- 
tle of SyDochus. At the same time, I think that the limits 
between the Synochus and Typhus will be with difficulty 
assigned ; and I am disposed to believe, that the Synochus 
arises from the same causes as the Typhus, and is therefore 
onlv a variety of it. 

70.] The Typhus seems to be a genus comprehending 
several species. These, however, are not yet well ascer- 
tained by observation ; and in the mean time we call per- 
ceive that many of the different cases observed, do not im- 
ply any specific difference, but seem to be merely varieties 
arising from a different degree of power in the cause, from 
different circumstances of the climate or season in which 
they happen, or from different circumstances in the consti- 
tution of the persons affected. 

7 1 .] Some of the effects arising from these circumstances 
require to be particularly explained. 

One is, an unusual quantity of bile appearing in the 
course of the disease. This abundance of bile may possibly 
attend some continued fevers, strictly so called ; but, for 
the reasons above explained, it more commonly attends 
intermittents, and \vc believe, it might have been enume- 
rated (29.) among the marks distinguishing the latter kind 
of fevers from the former. But though an unusual quantity 
of bile should appear with continued fevers, it is consider- 
ed in this case, as in that of intermittents, to be a coinci- 
dence onlv, owing to the. state of the season, and produc- 
ing no different species or fundamental distinction, but 
merely a variety of the disease. I think it proper to ob- 
serve here, that it is probable that the most part of the con- 
tinued fevers named Bilious, have been truly suchas belong 
to the section of Intermittents. 

72.] Another effect of the circumstances occasionally 
varying the appearance of typhus, is a putrescent state of 
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the fluids. The ancients, and likewise the moderns, who 
are in general much disposed to follow the former, have 
distinguished fevers, as putrid, and non putrid : but the 
notions of the ancients, on this subject, were not sufficieut- 
ly correct to deserve much notice; and it is only of late 
that the matter has been more accurately observed, and 
better explained. 

From the dissolved state of the blood, as it presents itself 
when drawn out of the veins, or as it appears from the red 
blood's being disposed to be effused and run off by various 
outlets, and from several other symptoms to be hereafter 
mentioned, I have now no doubt, how much soever it has 
been disputed by some ingenious men, that a putrescency 
of the fluids, to a certain degree, does really take place in 
many cases of fever. This putrescency, however, often 
attends intermittent, as well as continued fevers, and of the 
continued kind, both the synochus and typhus, and all of 
them in very different degrees ; so that whatever attention 
it may deserve in practice, there is no fixing such limits to 
it as to admit of establishing a species under the title of 

PUTRID. 

73.] Beside differing by the circumstances already men- 
tioned, fevers differ also by their being accompanied with 
symptoms which belong to diseases of the other orders of 
pyrexiae. This sometimes happens in such a manner, as to 
render it difficult to determine which of the two is the pri- 
mary disease. . Commonly, however, it may be ascertained 
by the knowledge of the remote cause, and the prevailing 
epidemic, or by observing the series and succession of 
symptoms. 

74.] Most of our systems of physic have marked, as a 
primary one, a species of fever under the title of hectic ; 
but as it is described, I have never seen it as a primary dis- 
ease. I have constantly found it as a symptom of some to- 
pical affection, most commonly of an internal suppuration; 
and as such it shall be considered in another place. 

75.] The distinction of the several cases of intermittent 
fever I have not prosecuted here ; both because we cannot 
assign the causes of the differences which appear ; and be- 
cause I apprehend that the differences which in fact occur 
may be readily understood from what is said above (25. 26. 
and 27.) and more fully from our Methodical Nosology, 
Ch. I. Sect. J. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE REMOTE CAUSES OF FEVER, 

76.] \ S fever has been held to consist chiefly in an in- 
,/\ creased action of the heart and arteries, phy- 

ians have supposedits remote causes to be certain direct 
stimulants fitted to produce this increased action. In ma- 
ny cases, however, there is no evidence of such stimulants 
being applied ; and in those in which they are applied, tiiey 
either produce only a temporary frequency of the pulse, 
which cannot be considered as a disease ; or, if they do 
produce a permanent febrile state, it is by the intervention 
of a topical inflammation, which produces a disease differ- 
ent from what is strictly called fever. (8.) 

11.] That direct stimulants are the remote causes of fe- 
ver, seems farther improbable ; because the supposition 
docs not account for the phenomena attending the acces- 
sion of fevers, and because other remote causes can with 
greater certainty be assigned. 

78.] As fevers are so generally epidemic, it is probable, 
that some matter floating in the atmosphere, and applied to 
the bodies of men, ought to be considered as the remote 
cause of fevers : And these matters present in the atmos- 
phere, and thus acting upon men, may be considered either 
as contagions, that is, effluvia arising directly or original- 
ly from the body of a man under a particulardisease, and 
exciting the same kind of disease in the body of the per- 
son to whom they are applied ; or miasmata, that is, 
effluvia arising from other substances than the bodies of 
men, producing a disease in the person to whom they are 
applied. 

79.] Contagions have been supposed to be of great va- 
riety ; and it is possible this may be the case ; but that they 
truly are so, does not appear clearly from any thing we 
know at present. The genera and species of contagious 
diseases, of the class of the Pyrexia at present known, are in 
number not very great. They chiefly belong to the order of 
Severs, to that of Exanthemata, or that of Profluvia Whe 
ther there be any belonging to the order of Phlegmasia?, is 
doubtful ; and though there should, it will not much in 
crease the number of contagious pyrexiae. Of the conta 
gious exanthemata and profluvia, the number of species V 
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nearly ascertained ; and each of them is so far of a deter- 
mined nature, that though they have now been observed 
and distinguished for many ages, and in many different parts 
of the world, they have been always found to retain the 
same general character, and to differ only in circumstances, 
that may be imputed to season, climate, and other exter- 
nal causes, or to the peculiar constitutions of the several 
persons affected. It seems, therefore probable, that in each 
of these species, the contagion is of one specific nature ; 
and that the number of contagious exanthemata or proHu- 
via is hardly greater than the number of species enumerat- 
ed in the systems of nosology. 

80.] If, while the contagious exanthemata and profluvia 
are thus limited, we should suppose the contagious pyrexia: 
to be still of great and unlimited variety, it must be with 
respect to the genera and species of continued fevers. But 
if I be right in limiting, as I have done, the genera of these 
fevers (67. — 70.) it will appear likely that the contagions 
which produce them are not of great variety : and this will 
he much confirmed, if we can render it probable that there 
is one principal, perhaps one common, source of such con- 
tagion. 

81.] To this purpose it is now well known, that the efflu- 
via constantly arising from the living human body, if long 
retained in the same place, without being diffused in the at- 
mosphere, acquire a singular virulence ; and, in that state, 
being applied to the bodies of men, become the cause of a 
fever which is highly contagious. 

The existence of such a cause is fully proved by the late 
observations on jail and hospital fevers : and that the same 
virulent matter may be produced in many other places, must 
be sufficiently obvious : and it is probable that the conta- 
gion arising in this manner, is not, like many other conta- 
gions, permanent and constantly existing ; but that, in the 
circumstances mentioned, it is occasionly generated. At 
the same time, the nature of the fevers from thence, upon 
different occasions, arising, renders it probable that the vi- 
rulent state of human effluvia is the common cause of them, 
as they differ only in a state of their symptoms ; which may 
be imputed to the circumstances of season, climate, &c. 
concurring with the contagion, and modifying its force. 

82.] With respect to these contagions, though we have 
spoken of them as of a matter floating in the atmosphere, 
it is proper to observe, that they are never found to act 
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but when they are near to the sources from whence they 
arise ; that is, either near to the bodies of men, from which 
thev immediately issue; or near to some substances which, 
as having been near to the bodies of men, are imbued with 
their effluvia, and in which substances these effluvia are 
sometimes retained in an active state for a very long time. 

The substances thus imbued with an active and infec- 
tious matter, may be called, Fomites ; and it appears to 
me probable, that contagions, as they arise from fomites, 
are more powerful than as they arise immediately from the 
human body. 

83.] Miasmata are next to be considered. These may 
arise from various sources, and be of different kinds ; but 
we know little of their variety, or of their several effects. 
We know with certainty only one species of miasma, which 
can be considered as the cause of fever; and, from the uni- 
versality of this, it may be doubted if there be any other. 

84.] This miasma, so universally the cause of fever, is 
that which arises from marshes or moist ground, acted upon 
by heat. So many observations have now been made with 
respect to this, in so many different regions of the earth, that 
there is neither any doubt of its being in general a cause 
of fevers, nor of its being very universally the cause of inter- 
mittent fevers, in all their different forms. The similarity 
of the climate, season, and soil, in the different countries 
in which intermittents arise, and the similarity of the dis- 
eases, though arising in different regions, concur in prov- 
ing, that there is one common cause of these diseases, and 
that this is the marsh miasma. 

What is the particular nature of this miasma, we know 
not ; nor do we certainly know whether or not it differs in 
kind ; but it is probable that it does not ; and that it varies 
only in the degree of its power, or perhaps as to its quan- 
tity, in a given space. 

85.] It has been now rendered probable, that the remote 
causes of fevers (8.) are chiefly Contagions or Miasmata, 
and neither of them of great variety. We have supposed 
that miasmata are the cause of intermittents, and contagions 
the cause of continued fevers, strictly so named ; but we 
cannot with propriety employ these general terms. For 
as the cause of continued fevers may arise from fomites and 
may, in such cases, be called a Miasma ; and as other mias- 
mata also may produce contagious diseases ; it will be pro- 
per to distinguish the causes of fevers, by using the terms 
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Human or Marsh Effluvia, rather than the general ones of 
Contagion or Miasma. 

86.] To render our doctrine of fever consistent and com- 
plete, it is necessary to add here, that those remote causes 
of fever, human and marsh effluvia, seem to be of a debilitat- 
ing or sedative quality. They arise from a putrescent mat- 
ter. " Their production is favored, and their power increas- 
ed, by circumstances which favor putrefaction ; and they 
often prove putrefactive ferments with respect to the animal 
fluids. As putrid matter, therefore, is always with respect 
to animal bodies, a powerful sedative, so it can hardly be 
doubted, that human and marsh effluvia are of the same 
quality : and it is continued by this, that the debility which 
is always induced, seems to be in proportion to the other 
marks that appear of the power of those causes. 

87.] Though we have endeavored to show that fevers 
generally arise from marsh or human effluvia, we cannot, 
with any certainty, exclude some other remote causes, 
which are commonly supposed to have at least a share in 
producing those diseases. And I proceed, therefore, to 
enquire concerning these causes ; the first of which that 
merits attention, is the power of cold applied to the human 
body. 

88.] The operation of cold on a living body, is so differ- 
ent in different circumstances, as to be of difficult explana- 
tion ; it is here, therefore, attempted with some diffidence. 

The power of cold may be considered as absolute or 
relative. 

The absolute power is that by which it can diminish the 
temperature of the body to which it is applied. And thus, 
if the natural temperature of the human body is, as we sup- 
pose it to be, that of 98 degrees of Farenheit's thermome- 
ter ;* every degree of temperature less than that, may be 
considered as cold with respect to the human body ; and, 
in proportion to its degree, will have a tendency to diminish 
the temperature of the body. But as the living human bo- 
dy has in itself a power of generating heat, so it can sustain 
its own proper heat to the degree above mentioned, though 
surrounded by air or other bodies of a lower temperature 
than itself ; and it appears from observation, that, in this 
climate, air, or other bodies applied to the living man, do 
not diminish the temperature of his body, unless the tem- 

* In every instance of our mentioning degrees of heat or cold, we shall mention them by the 
degrees in Farenheit's scale : and the expression of higher or lower shall always be according to 
tbat scale. 
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perature of the bodies applied be below 62 degrees. From 
hence it appear*, that the absolute power of cold in this 
climate, does not act upon the living human body, in. I. 
the cold applied he below the degree just now mentioned. 

It appears also that the human body's being surrounded 
bv air of a lower temperature than itself, is necessary to its 
being retained in its proper temperature of 98 degrees: for, 
in this climate, every temperature of the air above 62 de- 
grees, applied to the human body, though still ot a lower 
temperature than itself, is found to increase the heat of it. 
Vnd from all this it appears, that the absolute power of 
cold with respect to the human body, is very different from 
what it is with respect to inanimate bodies. 

89.] The relative power of cold with respect to the liv- 
ing human body, is that power by which it produces a sen- 
sation of cold in it ; and with respect to this, it is agreeable 
to the general principle of sensation, that the sensation pro- 
duced, is not in proportion to the absolute force of impres- 
sion, but according as the new impression is stronger or 
weaker than that which had been applied immediately be- 
fore. Accordingly, with respect to temperature, the sensa- 
tion produced by any degree of this, depends upon the 
temperature to which the body had been immediately be- 
fore exposed ; so that whatever is higher than this feels 
warm, and whatever is lower than it, feels cold ; and it will 
therefore happen that the opposite sensations of heat and 
cold may on different occasions arise from the same tem- 
perature, as marked by the thermometer. 

With respect to this, however, it is to be observed, that 
though every change of temperature gives a sensation of 
cold or heat as it is lower or higher than the temperature 
applied immediately before, the sensation produced is, in 
different cases, of different duration. If the temperature 
at any time applied is under 62 degrees, every increase of 
temperature applied will give a sensation of heat ; but if 
the increase of temperature does not arise to 62 degrees, 
the sensation produced will not continue long, but be soon 
changed to a sensation of cold. In like manner, any tem- 
perature, applied to the human body, lower than that of 
the oddy itself, gives a sensation of cold ; but if the tem- 
perature applied does not go below 62 degrees, the sensa- 
tion of cold will not continue long, but be soon changed to 
a sensation of heat. 

It will appear hereafter, that the effects of the sensation 
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of cold will be very different, according as it is more per- 
manent or transitory. 

90.] Having thus explained the operation of cold, as ab- 
solute or relative, with respect to the human body, I pro- 
ceed to mention the general effects of cold upon it. 

1. Cold, in certain circumstances, has manifestly a seda- 
tive power. It can extinguish the vital principle entirely, 
either in particular parts, or in the whole body ; and con- 
sidering how much the vital principle of animals depends 
upon heat, it cannot be doubted that the power of cold is 
always more or less directly sedative. 

This effect may be said to take place from every degree 
of absolute cold ; and when the heat of the body has upon 
any occasion been preternaturally increased, every lower 
temperature may be useful in diminishing the activity of 
the system ; but it cannot diminish the natural vigor of the 
vital principle, till the cold applied is under 62 degrees ; 
nor even then will it have this effect, unless the cold applied 
be of an intense degree, or be applied for some length of 
time to a large portion of the body. 

2. It is equally manifest, that in certain circumstances, 
cold proves a stimulus to the living body, and particularly 
to the sanguiferous system. 

It is probable, that this effect takes place in every case, 
in which the temperature applied produces a sensation of 
cold ; and this, therefore, as depending entirely on the re- 
lative power of cold, will be in proportion to the change of 
temperature that takes place. 

It appears to me probable, that every change of tempe- 
rature, from a higher to a lower degree, will prove more 
or less stimulant ; excepting when the cold applied is so- 
intense, as immediately to extinguish the vital principle in 
the part. 

3. Beside the sedative and stimulant powers of cold, it is 
manifestly also a powerful astringent, causing a contraction 
©f the vessels on the surface of the body, and thereby pro- 
ducing a paleness of the skin, and a suppression of perspi- 
ration ; and it seems to have similar effects when applied 
to internal parts. It is likewise probable, that this con- 
striction, as it takes place especially in consequence of the 
sensibility of the parts to which the cold is applied, will in 
some measure be communicated to other parts of the bo- 
dy ; and that thereby the application of cold proves a tonic 
power with respect to the whole system- 
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These effects of tonic and astringent power seem to taker 
place both from the absolute and relative power of cold ; 
and therefore every application of it, which gives a sensa- 
tion of cold, is in its first effect, both astringent and stimu- 
lant, though the former may be often prevented from being 
either considerable or permanent, when the latter immedi- 
ately takes place. 

91.] It will be obvious, that these several effects of cold 
cannot all take place at the same time, but may in succes- 
sion be variously combined. The stimulant power taking 
place obviates the effects, at least the permanency of the 
effects, that might otherwise have arisen from the sedative 
power. That the same stimulant power prevents these 
from the astringent, 1 have said above ; but the stimulant 
and tonic powers of cold are commonly, perhaps always, 
conjoined. 

92.] These general effects of cold now pointed out are 
sometimes salutary, frequently morbid ; but it is the latter 
only I am to consider here, and they seem to be chiefly the 
following. 

1. A general inflammatory disposition of the system, 
which is commonly accompanied with Rheumatism, or 
other Phlegmasia. 

2. The same inflammatory disposition accompanied with 
Catarrh. 

3. A Gangrene of particular parts. 

4. A Palsy of a single member. 

5. A Fever, or B'ever strictly so called (8) which it of- 
ten produces by its own power alone, but more common- 
ly it is only an exciting cause of fever by concurring with 
the operation of human or marsh effluvia. 

93.] Cold is often applied to the human body without 
producing any of these morbid effects, and it is difficult to 
determine in what circumstances it especially operates in 
producing them. It appears to me, that the morbid effects 
of cold depend partly upon certain circumstances of the 
cold itself, and partly on certain circumstances of the per- 
son to whom it is applied. 

94.] The circumstances of the cold applied, which seem 
to give it effect, are, I . The intensity or degree of the cold : 
2. The length of time during which it is applied ; 3. The 
degree of moisture at the same time accompanying it ; 4. 
Its being applied by a wind or current of air ; 5. Its be- 
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ing a vicissitude, or sudden and considerable change of 
temperature, from heat to cold. 

95.] The circumstances of persons rendering them more 
liable to be affected by cold, seem to be, 1. The weakness 
of the system, and particularly the lessened vigor of the 
circulation, occasioned by fasting, by evacuations, by fa- 
tigue, by a last night's debauch, by excess in venery, by 
long watching, by much study, by rest immediately after 
great exercise, by sleep, and by preceding disease. 2. The 
body, or its parts, being deprived of their accustomed co- 
verings. 3. One part of the body being exposed to cold, 
while the rest is kept in its usual or a greater warmth. 

96.] The power of these circumstances (95) is demon- 
strated by the circumstances enabling persons to resist cold. 
These are a certain vigor of constitution, exercise of the 
body, the presence of active passions, and the use of cor- 
dials. 

Besides these, there are other circumstances which, by a 
different operation, enable persons to resist cold acting as a 
sensation ; such as, passions engaging a close attention to 
one object, the use of narcotics, and that state of the body 
in which sensibility is greatly diminished, as in maniacs. To 
all which is to be added, the power of habit with respect to 
those parts of the body to which cold is more constantly ap- 
plied, which both diminishes sensibility and increases the 
power of the activity generating heat. 

97.] Besides cold, there are other powers that seem to be 
remote causes of fever ; such as fear, intemperance in drink- 
ing, excess in vener}^, and other circumstances, which evi- 
dently weaken the system. But whether any of these seda- 
tive powers be alone the remote cause of fever, or if they 
only operate either as concurring with the operation of marsh 
or human effluvia, or as giving an opportunity to the opera- 
tion of cold, are questions not to be positively answered : 
they may possibly of themselves produce fever, but most 
frequently they operate as concurring in one or other of the 
ways above mentioned. 

98.] Having now mentioned the chief of the remote 
causes of fevers, it may be further observed, that these will 
arise more or less readily, according as miasmata and con- 
tagions are more or less prevailing and powerful, or as these 
are more or less favored by the concurrence of cold and other 
sedative powers. 

ti 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PROGNOSIS OF FEVERS. 

A S fevers (bv CO) consist of botli morbid and sah:- 
J\ tary motions and symptoms, the tendency of the 
disease to a happy or fatal issue, or the prognostic in fevers, 
bas been established by marking the prevalence of the morbid, 
or of the salutary symptoms ; and it might be properly so 
established, if we could certainly distinguish between the 
one and the other of these kind of symptoms: but the ope- 
ration of the reaction, or salutaiy efforts of nature injuring 
is, is still involved in so much obscurity, that I cannot 
explain the several symptoms of it so clearly as to apply 
them to the establishing prognostics ; and this, I think, may 
be done better, by marking the morbid symptoms which shew 
the tendency to death in levers. 

J 00.] This plan of the prognostics in fevers must proceed 
upon our knowledge of the causes of death in general, and 
in fevers more particularly. 

The causes of death, in general, are either direct or in- 
direct. 

The first are those which directly attack and destroy the 
vital principle.-, as lodged in the nervous system ; or destroy 
the organization of the brain immediately necessary to the 
action of that principle. 

The second, or the indirect causes of death, are thoSe 
which interrupt such functions as are necessary to the circu- 
lation of the blood, and thereby necessary to the due con- 
tinuance and support of tne vital principle. 

10].] Of these general causes, those which operate more 
particularly in fevers seem to he, first, The violence of re 
tion ; which either by repeated violent excitements, destroys 
the vital power itself ; or, by its violence, destroys the or- 
ganization of the brain necessary to the action of that pow- 
er ; or, by the same violence, destroys the organization of 
the parts more immediately necessary to the circulation of 
the blood. 

Secondly, The cause of death in fevers may be a poison, 
that is, a power capable of destroying the vital principle ; 
and this poi:,onmay be either the miasma or contagion which 
was the remote cause of the fever, or it may be° a putrid 
matter generated in the course of the fever. " In both case<. 
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the operation of such a power appears either as acting chief- 
ly on the nervous system, inducing the symptoms of debility ; 
or as acting upon the fluids of the body, inducing a putre- 
scent state in them. 

102.] From all this it appears, that the symptoms show- 
ing the tendency to death in fevers, may be discovered by 
their being cither the symptoms 

Of violent reaction ; 

Of great debility ; 

Or, of a strong tendency io putrefaction in the fluid:'. 

And upon this supposition, I proceed now to mark those 
symptoms more particularly.* 

103.] The symptoms which denote the violence of reac- 
tion, art 1. The increased force, hardness, and frequency, 
of the pulse. 2. The increased heat of the body. 3. The 
symptoms which arc the marks of a general inflammatory 
diathesis, and more especially of a particular determination 
to the brain, lungs, or other important viscera. 4. The 
symptoms which are the marks of the cause of violent re- 
action ; that is of a strong stimulus applied, or of a strong 
spasm formed, the latter appearing in a considerable sup- 
pression of the excretions. 

104.] The symptoms which denote a great degree of de- 
bility, are, 

In the animal functions : I. The weakness of the vo- 
luntary motions ; II. The irregularity of the voluntary mo- 
tions, depending on their debility ; III. The weakness or 
sensation ; IV. The weakness and irregularity of the intel- 
lectual operations. 

In the vital functions : I. The weakness of the pulse; 
II. The coldness and shrinking of the extremities ; III. The 
tendency to a dtliquium animi in an erect posture ; IV. The 
weakness of respiration. 

In the natural functions : I. The weakness of the 
stomach, as appearing in anorexia, nausea, and vomiting ; 
II. Involuntary excretions, depending upon a palsy of the 
sphincters ; III. Difficult deglutition, depending upon a 
palsy of the muscles of the fauces. 

105.] Lastly, The symptoms denoting the putrescent state 
of the fluids, are, 

• No part of medical knowledge is so serviceable in tlie practice of physic as prognostics. It 
wonderfully assists in the cure of all diseases, but more especially fevers, andother acute disor- 
der*. The young reader, therefore, ought to be particularly attentive to this part o\ the work. 
What the author advances is very different from what has gone befoie. We have nerenp hy- 
pothesis or fancies, no suppositions umiippoued by facts ; but on the contrary, trul,>> deduce* 
t-oiu acarcfui. observation of nature, ami arram;^d in a diftincl jud perspicuous manner. 
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I. With respect to the stomach ; the loathing of animal 
food, nausea, and vomiting, great thirst , and a desire of acids. 

II. With respect to the fluids ; I. rhe blood drawn out 
of the veins not coagulating as usnal; 2. Hemorrhagy from 
different parts, without marks of increased impetus ; 3. Li- 
fusions under the skin or cuticle, forming patechue, macu- 
lae, and vihices ; 4. Effusions of a yellow serum under the 

cuticle. ' r t :J 

III. With respect to the state of the excretions ; ietid 
breath, frequent loose and fetid stools, high colored turbid 
urine, fetid sweats, and the tutor and livid color of blistered 

places. Till 

IV. The candaverous smell of the whole body. 

106.] These several symptoms have very often, each of 
them singly, a share in determining the prognostic ; but 
more especially by their concurrence and combination with 
one another ; particularly those of debility with those of 

putrescency.* 

1 07.] On the subject of the prognostic, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that many physicians have been of opinion there is 
something in the nature of fevers which generally determines 
them to be of a certain duration ; and therefore that their ter- 
minations, whether salutary or fatal, happen at certain pe- 
riods of the disease, rather than at others. These periods are 
tailed the critical days ; carefully marked by Hippocrates 
and other ancient physicians, as well as by moderns of the 
greatest eminence in practice ; whilst at the same time ma- 
il v other moderns, of no inconsiderable authority, deny their 
taking place in the fevers of these northern regions which 
we inhabit. 

108.] I am of opinion that the doctrine of the ancients, 
and particularly that of Hippocrates, on this subject, was 
well founded ; and that it is applicable to the fevers of our 
climate. 

109.] I am of this opinion, first, Because I observe that 
the animal economy, both from its own constitution, and 
from habits which are easily produced in it, is readily 
subjected to periodical movements. Secondly, Because, 
in the diseases of the human body, I observe periodical 
movements to take place with great constancy and cxact- 

* It may not be'atniss to explain this circumstance a little more fully. Coldness of the extre- 
mities may alone be sufficient to induce practitioners to think the issue of the disease fatal ; vet 
if this svmptom be combined with a weakness and irregularity of the intellectual operations, 
* no these two accompanied with involuntary, loose, and foetid evacuations of stool, and urine, 
y£.vm may be pronounced to be at no gre.ii distance. 
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ness ; as in the case of intermittent fevers, and many other 
diseases. 

1 10.] These considerations render it probable, that exact 
periodical movements may take place in continued fevers ; 
and I think there is evidence of such movements actually 
Taking place. 

111.] The critical days, or those on which we suppose the 
termination of continued fevers especially to happen, are, 
the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven- 
teenth, and twentieth. We mark none beyond this last ; be- 
cause, though fevers are sometimes protracted beyond this 
period, it is, however, more rarely ; so that there are not a 
sufficient number of observations to ascertain the course of 
them ; and further, because it is probable that, in fevers long- 
protracted, the movements become less exact and regular, 
and therefore less easily observed. 

112.] That the days now mentioned are the critical days, 
seems to be proved by the particular facts which are found 
in the writings of Hippocrates. From these facts, as collect- 
ed from the several writings of that author by M. de Haen, 
it appears, that of one hundred and sixty-three instances of 
the termination of fevers, w r hich happened on one or other of 
the first twenty days of the disease, there are one hundred 
and seven, or more than two-thirds of the whole number, 
which happened on one or other of the eight days above 
mentioned ; that none happened on the second or thirteenth 
day; and upon the eighth, tenth, twelfth, fifteenth, six- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth, there are but eighteen 
instances of termination, or one ninth of the whole. 

1 1 3.] As the terminations which happen on the seven days 
last mentioned, are, upon the whole, few ; and, upon any 
one of them, fewer that those which happen on any of our 
supposed critical days ; so there are therefore nine clays which 
may be called noncritical ; while, on the other hand, the 
many terminations Avhich happened on the seventh, four- 
teenth, and twentieth days, afford a proof both of critical 
days in general, and that these are the chief of them. Here- 
after I shall mention an analogy that renders the power of 
the other critical days sufficiently probable. 

114.] It appears further, that as, of the terminations 
which were final and salutary, not a tenth part happened on 
the noncritical days ; and of the terminations which were 
final and fatal, though the greater number happened on the 
critical days, yet above a third of them happened on the non- 
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critical ; so it would appear that ilic tendency of the animal 
economy is to observe the critical clays, and that it is by the 
operation of some violent and irregular cause that the course 
of things is sometimes turned to the noncritieal. 

1 15.] What has been said gives sufficient ground for pre- 
suming, that it is the general tendency of the animal econo- 
my to determine the periodical movements in fevers to be 
chief! v on the critical days. At the same time, we must ac- 
knowledge it to be a general tendency only ; and that in par- 
ticular cases, many circumstances may occur to disturb the 
regular course of it. Thus, though the chief and more re- 
markable exacerbations in continued fevers happen on the 
critical days, there arc truly exacerbations happening every 
day ; and these from certain causes, may become considera- 
ble and critical. Further, though intermittent fevers are 
certainly very strongly determined to observe a tertian or 
quartan period, we know there are certain circumstances 
which prevent them from observing these periods exactly, 
and which render them cither anticipating or postponing so 
much, that the days of paroxysms come to be quite changed ; 
and it is allowable to suppose, that the like may happen 
with respect to the exacerbations of continued fevers, so as 
thereby to disturb the regular appearance of critical days. 

A particular instance of this occurs with respect to the 
s"ixth day of fevers. In the writings of Hippocrates, there 
are many instances of terminations happening on the sixth 
day ; but it is not therefore reckoned among the critical 
days ; for of the terminations happening on that day, there 
is not one which proves finally of a salutary kind ; the 
greater number are fatal ; and all the rest are imperfect, 
and followed with a relapse. All this shews, that some vio- 
lent cause had, in these cases, produced a deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature ; that the terminations on the sixth 
day are nothing more than anticipations of the seventh, and 
therefore a proof of the power of this last.* 

116.] The doctrine of critical days has been much em- 

issed by some dissonant accounts of it, which appear in 

the writings imputed to Hippocrates.f But this may be 

• This idea of the general tendency of nature to preserve a regularity in the animal motion* 

tenious explanation of the apparent irregularities in the term nation oTfeveB ?tw 

MMieofdie best defences of the critical, days that ever appeared, because i exnams n 

t satisfactory manner, why the termination on the sixth day should not be sMman Tl e 

ice or the disturbing cause excites motions which nature has not the power of wVthst™ 

ulffiTfrtat lhC " nmCd ' 3te CaUS " °' dCath ° r lnduce such SSlltfflS'l. 

4 Center .mo a critical enquiry, whether the works handed down to us as the writin« rrf 

Ifappocmeswe realij lb* production* of that *tat man, or compilations from various " p^Tsi- 
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justly accounted for from these writings being truly the 
works of different persons, and from the most genuine of 
them having suffered many corruptions ; so that, in short, 
every thing which is inconsistent with the facts above laid 
down, may be ascribed to one or other of these causes. 

117.] This, further, has especially disturbed the doctrine 
of critical days, that Hippocrates himself attempted perhaps 
too hastily, to establish general rules, and to bring the doc- 
trine to a general theory, drawn from Pythagorean opinions 
concerning the power of numbers. It is this which seems 
to have produced the idea of odd days, and of a quaternary 
and septenary period, doctrines which appear so often in the 
writings of Hippocrates. These, however, are inconsistent 
with the facts above laid down ; and indeed, as Asclepiades 
and Celsus have observed, are inconsistent with one another. 

118.] Upon the whole, therefore, it is apprehended, that 
the critical days above assigned are truly the critical days of 
Hippocrates, and may be consistently explained in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

119.] From the universality of tertian or quartan periods 
in intermittent fevers, we cannot doubt of there being, in 
the animal economy, a tendency to observe such periods ;* 
and the critical days above mentioned are consistent with 
this tendency of the economy, as all of them mark either 
tertian or quartan periods. These periods, however, are 
not promiscuously mixed, but occupy constantly their seve- 
ral portions in the progress of the disease ; so that, from the 
beginning to the eleventh day, a tertian period takes place, 
and, from the eleventh to the twentieth, and perhaps longer, 
a quartan period is as steadily observed. 

120.] What determines the periods to be changed about 
the eleventh day, we have not clearly perceived ; but the 
fact is certain : for there is no instance of any termination 
on the thirteenth, that is, the tertian period next following 
the eleventh ; whereas, upon the fourteenth, seventeenth, 
and twentieth, which mark quartan periods, there are forty- 
three instances of terminations, and six only on all the in- 
termediate days between these. 

dans, would be foreign to the design of this work. The style of them is, if I may be allowed th» 
-xpression, homogeneous ; the same provincial dialect prevails through the whole of them ; and 
lhcy are extremely remarkable, especially such of them as respect the Critical dav s, for being ra^ 
Hier a detail of observed facts, than reason. ngs brought to support a favorite hypothesis. It is 
probable indeed that Hippocrates, who has got the credit of the work, might have been indebted 
to many of his coteinporaries for some of the materials that compose them; but the sameness of 
the style is a strong presumptive argument that they ;ire the production of one person, or at 
least of their having Geen reduced to their present form by one and the same hand. Dr. Culjen', 
nther supposition, of their having suffered many, and, he might have added, material corruption- , 
-.renis highly probable. 
* 1 1 '. AttUwr might hays add«d, or period; compounded of these two. 
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This prevalence of a quartan period leaves no room for 
doubting that the twentieth, and not the twenty-first, is the 

critical day marked by Hippocrates, though the last is men- 
tioned as such in the common edition or the Aphorisms, 
taken from an erroneous manuscript, which Celsus also 
seems to have copied. 

121.1 A consistency with the general tendency ot the sys- 
tem renders the series of critical days we have mentioned, 
probably the true one ; and the only remaining difficulty in 
finding "what we have delivered to be the same with the 
genuine doctrine of Hippocrates, is the frequent mention 
of the fourth as a critical day. 

It is true there are more instances of terminations hap- 
pening on this dav, than on some of those days we have as- 
serted" to he truly critical : but its inconsistency with the 
more general tendency, and some other considerations, lead 
us to deny its being naturally a critical day ; and to think 
that the instances of terminations, which have really occur- 
red on the fourth day, are to be reckoned among the other 
irregularities that happen in this matter. 

122.] I have thus endeavored to support the doctrine of 
critical days, chiefly upon the particular facts to be found 
in the writings of Hippocrates : And although I might also 
produce many other testimonies of both ancient and modern 
times ; yet it must be owned, that some of these testimo- 
nies may be suspected to have arisen rather from a venera- 
tion of Hippocrates, than from accurate observation. 

123.] With respect to the opinions of many moderns 
who deny the prevalence of critical days, they are to be lit- 
tle regarded, for the observation of the course of continued 
fevers is known to be difficult and fallacious ; and therefore 
the regularity of that course may have often escaped inat- 
tentive and prejudiced observers. 

124.] Our own observations amount to this, That fevers 
with moderate symptoms, generally the cases of the syno- 
cha, frequently terminate in nine days, or sooner, and very 
constantly upon one or other of the critical days which fall 
within that period : but it is very rare, in this climate, that 
cases of either the typhus or synochus terminate before the 
eleventh day ; and when they do terminate on this day, it 
is for the most part fatally. When they arc protracted be- 
3'ond this time, I have very constantly found, that their ter- 
minations were upon the fourteenth, seventeenth, or twen- 
tieth day. 
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In such cases, the salutary terminations are seldom attend- 
ed with any considerable evacuation. A sweating frequent- 
ly appears, but is seldom considerable ; and I have hardly 
ever observed critical and decisive terminations attended with 
vomiting, evacuations by stool, or remarkable changes in the 
urine. The solution of the disease is chiefly to be discerned 
from some return of sleep and appetite, the ceasing of deli- 
rium, and an abatement of the frequency of the pulse. By 
these symptoms we can often mark a crisis of the disease : 
but it seldom happens suddenly and entirely ; and it is most 
commonly from some favorable symptoms occurring upon 
one critical day, that we can announce a more entire solu- 
tion upon the next following. 

Upon the whole, I am persuaded, that if observations 
shall be made with attention, and without prejudice, I shall 
be allowed to conclude with the words of the learned and 
sagacious Gaubius, " Fallor, ni sua constiterit Hippocrati 
auctoritas, Galeno fides, nature virtus et ordo." 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE METHOD OF CURE IN FEVERS. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Cure of Continued Fevers. 

!25.] A S it is allowed, that in every fever which has 
jLJL its full course, there is an effort of nature of 
a salutary tendency, it might be supposed that the cure of 
fevers should be left to the operations of nature, or that 
our art should be only directed to support and regulate 
these operations, and that we should form the indications 
accordingly. This plan, however, I cannot adopt, because 
the operations of nature are very precarious, and not so well 
understood as to enable us to regulate them properly. It 
appears to me, that trusting to these operations has often 
given occasion to a negligent and inert practice ; and there 
is reason to believe, that an attention to the operations of 
nature may be often superseded by art/ 

126.] The plan which to me appears to be most suitable 
is that which forms the indications of cure upon the view 

t 
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of obviating the tendency to death ; whitest the same tune 
the means of executing these indications are directed by a 
proper attention to the proximate cause oj fevers. 

Upon this plan, in consequence ot what has been laid 
down above on the subject of the prognostic, we form three 
general indications in the cure of continued fevers; and the 
one or other of these is to be employed according as the 
circumstances of the fever (102.) shall direct. 

The first therefore is, To moderate the violence of reac- 

The second is, To remove the causes or obviate the ejects 
of debility. And, 

The third is, To obviate or correct the tendency of the 
fluids to putrefaction. 

127.] The first indication may be answered, that is, the 
violence of reaction may be moderated, 

1. By all those means which diminish the action of the 
heart and arteries. 

2. By those means which take off the spasm of the extreme 
vessels, which we suppose to be the chief cause of violent 
reaction. 

I2S.] The action of the heart and arteries maybe di- 
minished, 

1. By avoiding or moderating those irritations, which in 
one degree or other, are almost constantly applied to the 
body. 

2. By the use of certain sedative powers. 

'.). By diminishing the tension and tone of the arterial 
system. 

129.] The irritations (123. 1.) almost constantly applied, 
are the impressions made upon our senses ; the exercise of 
the body and mind; and the taking in of aliments. The 
avoiding these as much as possible, or the moderating their 
force, constitute what is rightly called the antiphlogistic 
regimen, proper to be employed in almost every continued 
fever. 

130.] The conduct of this regimen is to be directed by the 
following rules and considerations. 

1. Impressions on the external senses, as being stimulant 
to the system, and a chief support of its activity, should he 
avoided as much as possible ; those especially of more con- 
stant application, those of a stronger kind, and those which 
give pain and uneasim 

No impression is to be more carefully guarded against. 
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than that of external heat ; while at the same time, every 
other means of increasing the heat of the body is to be shun- 
ned. Both these precautions are to be observed as soon as 
the hot stage is fully formed, and to be attended to during 
its continuance ; excepting in certain cases, where a deter- 
mination to sweating is necessary, or where the stimulant 
effects of heat may be compensated by circumstances which 
determine it to produce a relaxation and revulsion, 

2. All motion of the body is to be avoided, especially 
that which requires the exercise of its own muscles; and 
that posture of the body is to be chosen which employs the 
fewest muscles, and which keeps none of them long in a state 
of contraction. Speaking, as it accelerates respiration, is 
particularly to be refrained from. 

It is to be observed, that every motion of the body is the 
more stimulant, in proportion as the body is weaker. 

3. The exercise of the mind also is a stimulus to the bo- 
dy; so that all impressions, which lead to thought, and 
those especially which may excite emotion or passion, are 
to be carefully shunned. 

With respect to avoiding impressions of all kinds, an ex- 
ception is to be made in the case of a delirium coming on, 
when the presenting of accustomed objects may have the 
effect of interrupting and diverting the irregular train of 
ideas then arising in the mind. 

4. The presence of recent aliment in the stomach proves 
always a stimulus to the system, and ought therefore to be 
as moderate as possible. A total abstinence for some time 
may be of service ; but as this cannot be long continued 
with safety we must avoid the stimulus of aliment, by choos- 
ing that kind which gives the least.* We suppose that ali- 
mentary matters are more stimulant, according as they 
are more alkalescent; and this leads to avoid all animal, 
and to use vegetable food only. 

As our drinks also may prove stimulant, so all aromatic 
and spirituous liquors are to be avoided ; and in answering 
the present indication, all fermented liquors, excepting 
those of the lowest quality, are to be abstained from.f 

* In addition to these directions, it may be mentioned, that if the patient have a desire for 
food, which is seldom the case, he ought to make very sparing and frequent meals. Much 
food taken at once, proves a greater stimulus than the same quantity taken at several different 
times ; especially if sufficient quantities of diluting mucilaginous drink, such as liutseed tea, 
barley-water, water-gruel, &c. be taken along with it. 

+ Thin liquors are the best in casoe of this kind : of these we may either use water alone, or 
weak lintsecd tea, thin barley-water, toast and water, whey, -currant-jelly dissolved in water, 
with a variety of such like mucilaginous acescent dunks. They ou;ht to be taken in small quan ti 
iies, and often. 
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131.1 Besides these stimulant powers more constantly ap- 
plied, there are others which, although occasionally only, 
yet, as commonly accompanying levers, must be attended 

to and removed." ,. , • 

One is, the sense of thirst, which, as a powerful stimu- 
lus, ouehtalwavs, in oneway or other to he removed. f 

Another stimulus frequently arises from crudities, or cor- 
rupted humors in the stomach ; and it is to be removed by 
vomiting, bv dilution, or by the use of acids.} 

A third stimulus often arises from the preternatural reten- 
tion of faces in the intestines ; and ought to be removed by 
frequent laxative glysters.|| , 

A fourth stimulus to be constantly suspected in fevers, is 
a general acrimony of the fluids, as produced by the in- 
crease of motion and heat, joined with an interruption of 
the excretions. This acrimony is to be obviated or remo- 
ved by the taking in of large quantities of mild antiseptic 

liquors. § 

132.] The avoiding of irritation in all these particulars, 
(130. and 131.) constitutes the antiphlogistic regimen ab- 
solutely necessary for moderating the violence of reaction; 
and, if 1 mistake not, is proper in almost every circum- 
stance of continued fevers; because the propriety and safe- 
ty of employing stimulants is often uncertain; and because 
several of those above mentioned, beside their stimulant 
powers, have other qualities by which they may be hurtful. 

It appears to me, that the supposed utility of stimulants, 
in certain cases of fever, has often arisen from a mistake in 
having ascribed to their stimulant, what really depended 
upon their antispasmodic power. 

1 33.] A second head of the means ( 1 28. 2.) for moderat- 
ing tiie violence of reaction, comprehends certain sedative 
powers, which may be employed to diminish the activity 
of the whole body, and particularly that of the sanguifer- 
ous system. 

* Tlii% passage mijht have been more clearly expressed thus: besides the slimulant powct* 
more constantly applied, others, onlv occasionally accompanying levers, must beattended to and 
removed. 

+ The drinks menti ined in the former note are bet adapted to this purpose. 

♦ The vegetable acids arc the most suitable, especially die juices of acid fruits, as the juices of 
oranges, lemons, currants or apples, diluted with water. In some cases the mineral acids have 
been much extolled, expecially the nitrous, when united with the spirit of wine. The spiritus 
athcru mtrosi of the lasi London Pharmacopa-ia is used with success in these cases. It may be 
given in barley water, to the i;iiainny of twenty or twenty-live drops within the hour. 

be preference oi glysiers to purging medicines is obvious. — The action even of the most 
gentle laxatives is always attended with some degree of s:unulus, while glysters especi illy the 
mild ones, seldom produce that effect. The best glysier in these cases, is half a point ot milk, 
with as much water, two ounces of oil, and one ounce of brown sugar, or, what Is better than 
sugar, two ounces of manna. 

i The chief of these are the acid fruits diluted with water: to which we mav add the decoc- 
tion of malt, of radix grammis, (the Triticum repv:ns of Lmne,) iufusions ot' sage, ini.u and 
*,fbrr plants, vf that natural order which Untie colls Spirantu. ' 
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The first of these to be mentioned is the application of 
cold. 

Heat is the chief support of the activity ^ of the animal 
system; which is therefore provided in itself with a power 
of generating heat. Bat, at the same time we observe, 
that this would go to excess, were it not constantly moder- 
ated by a cooler temperature in the surrounding atmosphere. 
When, therefore, that power of the system generating heat 
is increased, as is commonly the case in fevers, it is neces- 
sary not only to avoid all means of increasing it further, 
but it seems proper also to apply air of a cooler tempera- 
ture; or at least to apply it more entirely and freely, than 
is a state of health. 

Some late experiments in the small pox and in continued 
fevers, show that the free admission of cool air to the body, 
is a powerful remedy in moderating the violence of reaction ; 
but what is the mode of its operation, to what circumstances 
of fever it is peculiarly adapted, or what limitations it re- 
quires, I shall not venture to determine, till more particular- 
ly instructed bv further experience. 

134.] A second sedative power which may be employed 
in fevers, is that of certain medicines, known, in the writ- 
ings on the Materia Medica, under the title of refrige- 
rants. 

The chief of these are acids of all kinds, when sufficient- 
ly diluted ; and they are, inseveral respects, remedies adapt- 
ed to continued fevers. Those especially in use are, the 
Vitriolic and Vegetable; and, on many accounts, we pre- 
fer the latter.* 

135.] Another set of refrigerants arc, the Neutral Salts, 
formed of the vitriolic, nitrous or vegetable acids; with al- 
kalines, either fixed or volatile. All these neutrals, while 
they are dissolving in water, generate cold ; but as that cold 
ceases soon after the solution is finished, and as the salts are 
generally exhibited in a dissolved state, their refrigerant 
power in the animal body does not at all depend upon 
their power of generating cold with water. The neutral 
chiefly employed as a refrigerant, is Nitre; but all the 

* The vitriolic acid is harsh to the taste, and frequently acts as an astringent : it is therefore 
not always admissible. The best vegetable acids for this purpose, art as was said above, the na- 
tural juices of acid fruits. The acid of tartar is the best refrigerant we have: there is an excel- 
lent formula of it in the Swedish Pharmacopoeia, under the title of Pulvis refrigerans, which con- 
sists Chiefly of .he essential salt ut tartar and sugar. The dose of the acid of tartar, prepared ac- 
cording; to Scheele's prescription, is half a scruple, or fifteen grains, in the hour, largely diluted 
with a mucilaginous liquor. 
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others compounded as above mentioned, partake more or 
less of the same quality 

136.] Besides these neutrals, some metallic salts also 
have been employed as refrigerants in fevers ; and particu- 
larly the Sugar of Lead. But the refrigerant powers of 
this are not well ascertained ; and its deleterious qualities 
are too well known to admit of its being freely used. 

137.] Under the third general head (128. 3.) of the 
means to be employed for moderating the violence of reac- 
tion, are comprehended the several means of diminishing 
the tension, tone, and activity, of the sanguiferous system. 
As, the activity of this system depends, in a great measure, 
upon the tone, and this again upon the tension of the ves- 
sels given to them by the quantity of fluids they contain, 
it is evident, that the diminution of the quantity of these 
must diminish the activity of the sanguiferous system. 

138.] The quantity of fluids contained in the sanguifer- 
ous system, may be diminished most conveniently by the 
evacuations of blood-letting and purging. 

139.] Nothing is more evident, than that blood-letting 
is one of the most powerful means of diminishing the activ- 
ity of the whole body, especially of the sanguiferous system ; 
and it must therefore be the most effectual means of moder- 
ating the violence of reaction in fevers. Taking this as a 
fact, I omit inquiring into its mode of operation and shall 
only consider in what circumstances of fevers it may be 
most properly employed. 

140.] When the violence of reaction, and its constant 
attendant, a phlogistic diathesis, are sufficiently manifest ; 
when these constitute the principal part of the disease, and 
may be expected to continue throughout the whole of it as 
in the cases of synocha; then blood-letting is the principal 
remedy, and may be employed as far as the symptoms of 
the disease may seem to require, and the constitution of 
the patient will bear. It is, however, to be attended to, that 
a greater evacuation than is necessary, may occasion a 
slower recovery, may render the person more liable to are- 
lapse, or may bring on other diseases. 

141.] In the case of synocha, therefore, there is little 
doubt about the propriety of blood-letting : but there are 
other species of fever, as the synochus, in which a violent 

* Nitre has been long used as a refrigerant. In too large quantities, however, it has often 

arm. It may uere'ore be necessary to guard the young practitioner again* »ivms n.tre 

in a larger quantity than two drachms ,n tie twemj-fow hour,, nor in doieb of above ten Ira ins, 

■.-. j with wunlagrnousdiiuUs. ' ««v»v i Cn grain*, 
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reaction and phlogistic diathesis appear, and prevail du- 
ring some part of the course of the disease ; while at the 
same time, these circumstances do not constitute the prin- 
cipal part of the disease, nor are to be expected to continue 
during the whole course of it, and it is well known, that in 
many cases, the state of violent reaction is to be succeeded, 
sooner or later, by a state of debility from the excess of 
which the danger of the disease is chiefly to arise. It is, 
therefore, necessary, that, in many cases, blood-letting 
should be avoided, and even although, during the inflam- 
matory state of the disease, it may be proper, it will be ne- 
cessary to take care that the evacuation be not so large as 
to increase the state of debility which is to follow. 

142.] From all this it must appear, that the employing 
blood-letting, in certain fevers, requires much discernment 
and skill, and is to be governed by the consideration of the 
following circumstances ; 

1 . The nature of the prevailing epidemic. 

2. The nature of the remote cause. 

3. The season and climate in which the disease occurs. 

4. The degree of phlogistic diathesis present.* 

5. The period of the disease. 

6. The age, vigor, and plethoric state of the patient. 

7. The patient's former diseases and habits of blood-let- 
ting. 

8. The appearance of the blood drawn out. 

9. The effects of the blood-letting that may have been 
already practised. 

143.] When after the consideration of these circum- 
stances, blood-letting is determined to be necessary, it 
should be observed, that it is more effectual, according as 
the blood is more suddenly drawn off, and as the body is at 
the same time more free from all irritation, and consequently 
when in a posture in which the fewest muscles are in action. 

144.] Another evacuation whereby the quantity of fluids 
contained in the body can be considerably diminished, is 
that of purging. 

145.] If we consider the quantity of fluids constantly 
present in the cavity of the intestines, and the quantity 
which may be drawn from the innumerable excretories that 
open into this cavity, it will be obvious, that a very great 
evacuation can be made by purging ; and, if this be done 
by a stimulus applied to the intestines, without being at the 

* Th* phlogistic diathesis is explained in ait. 247. 
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same time communicated to the rest of the body, it may, 
bv emptying both the cavity of the intestines, and tbe arte- 
ries which furnish the excretions poured into it, induce a 

considerable relaxation in the whole system ; and thereiore, 
purging seems to be a remedy suited to moderate tlie vio- 
lence of reaction in fevers. ,„.,', ,• 

146.] But it is to be observed, that as the fluid drawn iroin 
the excretories opening into the intestines, is not all drawn 
immediately from the arteries, as a part of it is drawn from 
the mucous follicles only ; and what is even more immedi- 
ately drawn from the arteries, is drawn off slowly, so the 
evacuation will not, in proportion to its quantity, occasion 
such a sudden depletion of the red vessels, as blood-letting 
does ; and therefore cannot operate so powerfully in taking 
off the phlogistic diathesis of the system. 

147.] At the same time, as this evacuation may induce 
a considerable degree of debility ; so, in those cases, in 
which a dangerous state of debility is likely to occur, purg- 
ing is to be employed with a great deal of caution ; and mote 
especially as the due measure of the evacuation is more 
difficult to be applied than in the case of blood-letting. 
148.] As we shall presently have occasion to observe, 
that it is of great importance, in the cure of fevers, to re- 
store the determination of the blood to the vessels on the 
surface of the body ; so purging, as in some measure tak- 
ing off that determination, seems to be an evacuation not 
well adapted to the cure of fevers. 

149.] If, notwithstanding these doubts, (146. 147. and 
148.) it shall be asserted, that purging, even from the ex- 
hibition of purgatives, has often been useful in fevers; 1 
would beg leave to maintain, that this has not happen*d 
from a large evacuation ; and therefore, not by modem 1 
the violence of reaction, excepting in the case of a mom 
purely inflammatory fever, or of exanthemata of an inil 
matory nature. In other cases of fever, I have seen a la 
evacuation by purging, of mischievous consequence ; and il 
upon occasion, a more moderate evacuation has appeared 
to be useful, it is apprehended to have been only by taking 
off the irritation of retained faeces, or by evacuating cor- 
rupted humors, which happened to be present in the intes- 
tines ; for both of which purposes, frequent laxatives may 
be properly employed/" 

* Purges ou?ht tn W vtrj cautiously administered in fevers ; nix! such only are robe 
operate with the least irritation. In fevers attended with local inflammation, v/e may ue under nn 
apprehension of danger even from the brisker purges, as Glauber'* salt, "iven in the quinutyof 
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150.] Another set of means (127. 2.) for moderating the 
violence of reaction in fevers, are those suited to take off 
the spasm of the extreme vessels, which we believe to be 
the irritation that chiefly supports the reaction. 

Though I have put here this indication of taking off the 
spasm of the extreme vessels, as subordinate to the general 
indication of moderating the violence of reaction ; it is, 
however, to be observed here, that as fever universally 
consists in an increased action of the heart, either in fre- 
quency or in force, which in either case is supported by a 
spasm of the extreme vessels, so the indication for remov- 
ing this is a very general one, and applicable in almost eve- 
ry circumstance of fever, or at least, with a few exceptions, 
to be taken notice of hereafter. 

151.] For taking off the spasm of the extreme vessels, 
the means to be employed are either internal or external. 

152.] The internal means (151.) are, 

1. Those which determine the force of the circulation to 
the extreme vessels on the surface of the body, and, by re- 
storing the tone and activity of these vessels, may overcome 
the spasm on their extremities. 

2. Those medicines which have the power of taking off 
spasm in any part of the system, and which are known un- 
der the title of antispasmodics. 

153.] Those remedies which are fit to determine to the 
surface of the body, are, 

1. Diluents. 

2. Neutral Salts. 

3. Sudorifics. 

4. Emetics. 

154.] Water enters, in a large proportion, into the com- 
position of all the animal fluids, and a large quantity of it 
is always diffused through the whole of the common mass. 
Indeed, in a sound state, the fluidity of the whole mass de- 
pends upon the quantity of water present in it. Water, 
therefore is the proper diluent of our mass of blood ; and 
other fluids are diluent only in proportion to the quantity 
of water they contain. 



an ounce, or an ounce and a half, or three or four ounces of the infusum senni, with half an 
ounce of Glauber's salt and a drachm or two of tincture of jalap j but in fevers where no topical : 
inflammation appears, the purges, if necessary, must be of the mildest kind, such as manna, cas- 
sia, &c. and they must be given in small and often repeated dozes. In most fevers the intes- 
tines may be sufficiently evacuated by taking half an ounce of manna, and a scruple of cream of 
tartar, every hour till it operates, diluting plentifully at the same time with barley-water. The> 
phosphorated soda, lately introduced into practice by the ingenious Dr. Pearson of London, i» 
well calculated for these cases. The doje of it is an ounce or ten drachm; in barlej-watex or brotkf 

K 
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1 5$. Water may be said to be the vehicle of the severaF 
matters which ought to be excerned ; and in a healthy 
state the fulness of the extreme vessels, and the quantity of 
exeretions, are nearly in proportion to the quantity of wa- 
ter present in the body. In fever, however, although the 
exeretions are in some measure interrupted, they continue 
in such quantity as to exhale the more fluid parts of the 
blood ; and while a portion of them is at the same time ne- 
cessarily retained in the larger vessels, the smaller and the 
extreme vessels, both from the deficiency of fluid, and their 
own contracted state, are less fdled, and therefore allowed 
to remain in that condition. 

156.] To remedy this contracted state, nothing is more 
necessary than a large supply of water or watery fluids, ta- 
ken in by drinking or otherwise ; for as any superfluous 
quantity of water is forced off by the several excretorics, 
such a force applied, may be a means of dilating the ex- 
treme vessels, and of overcoming the spasm affecting their 
extremities. 

157.] Accordingly the throwing in of a large quantity of 
watery fluids has been, at all times, a remedy much em- 
ployed in fevers ; and in no instance more remarkably, 
than by the Spanish and Italian physicians, in the use of 
what they call the Dioeta aquea. 

158.] This practice consists in taking away every other 
kind of aliment and drink, and in giving in divided portions 
every day, for several days together, six or eight pounds 
of plain water, generally cold, but sometimes warm. All 
this, however, is to be done only after the disease has con- 
tinued for some time, and, at least, for a week.* 

159.] A second means (153. 2.) of determining to the 
surface of the body, is by the use of neutral salts,° These, 
in a certain dose taken into the stomach, produce, soon af- 
ter, a sense of heat upon the surface of the body ; and, if 
the body be covered close and kept warm, a sweat is readi- 
ly brought out. The same medicines, taken during the 
cold stage of a fevor, very often put an end to the°cold 

* tmin^n.u <Hu f 1ent ' T /ater '". undoubtedly the best drink than can be used but bv adding 

substances must however, be used in ?reat mmlpratinn -.nH , „ i° ' * ic * lnese animal 

tient requires nourishment Wnen hi wate? "Sen'i? earn 1 m U,0Se tases where a,e P»- 
turns inasarcous; but this effect may be *SmedK.me nf ,T * gre . 1 length ' ,he »™ en ' 
rfceutum of the London Pharmacopeia i mo tpFel-rabT ™ l^ " Salt V of whlch Kalt 
The do>e of it may be earned asjar a half an ounce o m rlr^. W ° Un ° f J tS d,uie,ic quality. 
tendon may also be answered by «^m^£2K? ^I*2 C «?' '" the day - Thc samc ,n " 
oM rind of tuiuips j all which ate cliuretl*. ' Hd,shet If m S "* JD ' or a "'"e of uac 
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Stage, and bring on the hot ; and they arc also remarkable 
for stopping the vomiting which so frequently attends the 
cold stage of fevers. All this shows, that neutral salts have 
a power of determining the blood to the surface of the bo- 
dy, and may therefore be of use in taking off the spasm 
which in fevers subsists there. 

1 60.] The neutral most commonly employed in fevers, 
is that formed of an alkali with the native acid of vegeta- 
bles,* but all the other neutrals have more or less of the 
same virtue ; and perhaps some of them, particulary the 
ammoniacal salts, possess it in a stronger degree.f 

161.] As cold water taken into the stomach, often shows 
the same diaphoretic effects with the neutral salts, it is pro- 
bable that the effect of the latter depends upon their refri- 
gerant powers mentioned above, (134.) What is the effect 
of the neutral salts, given when they are forming and in a 
state of effervescence ? It is probable that this circumstance 
may increase the refrigerant power of these salts, and may 
introduce into the body a quantity of fixed air ; but for 
these purposes it would seem proper to contrive that the 
whole of the effervescence should take place in the stomach 4 

162.] A third means (153. 3) of determining to the sur- 
face of the bodv, and taking off the spasm subsisting there, 
is by the use of sudorific medicines, and of sweating. 

163.] The propriety of this remedy has been much disput- 
ed ; and specious arguments may be adduced both for and 
against this practice. 

In favor of the practice it may be said, 

J. That, in healthy persons, in every case of increased 
action of the heart and arteries, a sweating takes place, and 
is seemingly the means of preventing the bad effects of suck 
increased action. 

* The following is the usual dose of it every three or four hours : 

R. Sal. Absinth. B'u 

Succ. Limon. §ss. vel. q. s. ad. saturationem ; 
Adde Aq. Fontanae Siss. 
Syrup, commun. 3"* 
M. f. haust. 

t The form and dose of this is the same with the foregoing, only using the volatile alkali in - 
stead of the fixed. The aoua ammonia acetata of the London Pharmacopoeia is one of the 
ammoniacal salts, and may oe given in doses of two drachms every four hours, diluted with an 
ounce and a half of water. 

% It is certainly extremely useful in suppressing vomitings in fevers. The method ol produc- 
ing the effervescence in the stomach is as follows : Let the patient take the acid fust, diluted 
with a sufficient quantity of water, and immediately after let him swallow the alkali, also dilut- 
ed. The proportion of the alkali to the acid must be learned from chemistry. If the Mild M« 
«dilkali iigcvd, it will saturate abwut twelve timet in waightof lenohjuice. 
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2. That, in fevers, their most usual solution and termina- 
tion is by spontaneous sweating. 

3. That, even when excited by art, it has been found ma- 
nifestly useful, at certain periods, and in certain species of 

fever. 

164.] Upon the other hand, it may be urged against the 

practice of sweating, 

1. That as in fevers a spontaneous sweating docs not im- 
mediately come on, so there must be in these some circum- 
stances different from those in a state of health, and which 
may therefore render it doubtful whether the sweating can 
be safely excited by art. 

2. That in many cases, the practice has been attended 
with bad consequences. The means commonly employed 
have a tendency to produce an inflammatory diathesis; 
which, if not taken off by the sweat following their use, 
must be increased with much danger. Thus, sweating em- 
ployed to prevent the accessions of intermitting fevers, has 
often changed them into a continued form, which is always 
dangerous. 

3. The utility of the practice is further doubtful, because 
sweating, when it happens, does not always give a final 
determination ; as must be manifest in the case of intermit- 
tents, as well as in many continued fevers, which are some- 
times in the beginning attended with sweatings that do not 
prove final; and, on the contrary, whether spontaneous or 
excited by art, seem often to aggravate the disease. 

165.] From these considerations, it is extremely doubt- 
ful if the practice of sweating can be admited very gener- 
ally ; but at the same time, it is also doubtful, if the failure 
of the practice, or the mischiefs said to have arisen from it, 
have not been owing to the improper conduct of the prac- 
titioner. With respect to this last, it is almost agreed 
among physicians, 

1. That sweating has been generally hurtful, when ex- 
cited by stimulant, heating, and inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it has been hurtful, when excited by much ex- 
ternal heat, and continued with a great increase of the heat 
of the body. 

3. That it is always hurtful, when it does not soon re- 
lieve, but rather increases, the frequency and hardness of 
the pulse, the anxiety and difficulty of breathing, the head- 
ach, and delirium. 

4. That it is always hurtful, if it be urged when the 
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sweat is not fluid, and when it is partial, and on the supe- 
rior parts of the body only. 

166.] In these cases, it is probable, that either an inflam- 
matory diathesis is produced, which increases the spasm 
on the extreme vessels; or that, from other causes, the 
spasm is too much fixed to yield easily to the increased ac- 
tion of the heart and arteries ; and, upon either supposi- 
tion, it must be obvious, that urging the sweat, as ready to 
produce a hurtful determination to some of the internal 
parts, may be attended with very great danger. 

167.] Though the doubts started (164.) are to be attend- 
ed to ; and although the practices (165.) having been found 
hurtful, are therefore to be rejected - y it still remains true, 

1 . That sweating has certainly been often useful in pre- 
venting the accession of fevers, when the times of this have 
been certainly foreseen, and a proper conduct employed. 

2. That, even after fevershave in some measure come 
on, sweating, when properly employed, either at the very 
beginning of the disease, or during its approach and gra- 
dual formation, has often prevented their further progress. 

3. That, even after pyrexia? have continued for some 
time, sweating has been successfully employed in curing 
them, as particularly in the case of rheumatism. 

4. That certain fevers, produced by a very powerful 
sedative contagion, have been generally treated, so far as 
we yet know, most successfully by sweating. 

168.] These instances (167.) are in favor of sweating, 
but give no general rule ; and it must be left to further ex- 
perience to determine how far any general rule can be es- 
tablished in this matter. In the mean time, if the practice 
of sweating is to be attempted, we can venture to lay down 
the following rules for the conduct of it. 

1. That it should be excited without the use of stimulant 
inflammatory medicines. 

2. That it should be excited with as little external heat, 
and with as little increase of the heat of the body, as possible. 

3. That when excited, it should be continued for a due 
length of time, not less then twelve hours, and sometimes 
for twenty-four or forty-eight hours ; always however, pro- 
viding that it proceeds without the circumstances mention- 
oned(165. 3. 4.) 

4. That for some part of the time, and as long as the per- 
son can easily bear, it should be carried on without admitting 
of sleep.* 

* This direction w not always absolutely nectmry. 
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5. That it should be rendered universal over the whole bo- 
dy ; and, therefore, particularly, that care be taken to bring 
the sweating- to the lower extremities. 

6. That the practice should be rendered safer by moderate 
«uroinrr, excited at the same time. 

7. That it should not be suddenly checked by cold any how 
applied to the body. 

169.] When attention is to bo given to these rules, the 
sweating may be excited, 1. By warm bathing, or a fomen- 
tation of the'lower extremities. 2. By frequent draughts of 
tepid liquors chiefly water, rendered more grateful by the 
addition of the light aromatic,* or more powerful by that 
of a small quantity of wine. 3. By giving some doses of 
neutral salts. + 4. Most effectually, and perhaps most safe- 
ly, b}- a large dose of an opiate, joined with a portion of neu- 
tral salts, and of an emetic.J 

In what cases may cold water, thrown into the stomach 
in large quantities, be employed to excite sweating ? See 
Celsus, Lib. III. Cap. vii — ix. 

170.] The fourth means (153. 1.) of determining to the 
eurtace of the body, and thereby taking off the spasm affect- 
ing the extreme vessels, is by the use of emetics. 

171.] Emetics, and particularly antimonial emetics, have 
been employed in the cure of fevers ever since the introduc- 
tion of chemical medicines: but for a long time, they were 
employed by chemists and chemical practitioners only: and 
although of late the use of them has become very general, 
their efficacy is still disputed, and their manner of operating 
is not commonly explained. || 

* The light aromatics here mentioned are sage, mint, balm, &c. For the purpose of sweat- 
ing, white wines answer best, especially the thin fresh wines ; as also Rhenish wines, particu- 
larly Hock. They must be taken warm and plentifully diluted. Wine whey is also a Terjr 
powerful sudorific, as are also wheys made with vinegar, cream of tartar, the juices of acid fruiu 
or with, dulcified spirit of nitre. 

+ Neutral salts may be given in the quantity of two scruples or a drachm : but the patient 
must nevertheless drink large quantities of warm water. The tartarous Urtarisatus is the neu- 
tral most frequently used fur producing sweats ; its dose is generally one scruple, but it may bt 
increased to two drachms. 

tThis is the well known Dover's powder, now called in the London Pharmacopoeia, pulvis 
Ipecacuanha compositus. It consists of eight parts of neutral salt, one of opium, and one af 
ipecacuhana ; so that 10 grains of it are an ordinary dose: But it has been given to the quan- 
tity of a scruple without any bad conseq-iehces, and that dose repeated every two or three 
tours, till the effect was produced In general, however, doses of 12 or 15 grains are the most 
usual, and are found by experience tobe the best. The Dover's powder, when given in larger 
quan:Uies,'o."ien nauseates, and is rejected by vomit. In the Edinburgh Pharmacopcria, the Do- 
ver's powder consists of y parts of neutral salt, one of opium, and one of ipecacuanha. The dose 
Of this, therefore, will be nearly the same as the dose of the former j 11 grains of the Edinburgh 
Dover's powder being equivalent to 10 of the London. In administering this powder, it mav be 
necessary to observe, that the patient ought to refrain from drinking for at least an hour a'fter 
taking it, because it nauseates more readily if much diluted in the stomach ; and if the nausea 
be so great as to produce vomiting, its effects as a sudorific are considerably diminished • when, 
however, a sweat is produced, thin diluting drinks may and ought to be plentifully given - for in 
such cases, itis-evident from the cfleet, that the medicine has passed out of the stomach and 
tfiat no material nausea can then be produced by it. ' 

II All the antimonial emetics are violent in their effects, and are sometimes attended with di* 
*gr«eable continences. Emetic tartar is found from experience to be tin safest oi them. • huX 
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172.] Vomiting is, in many respects, useful in fevers ; 
as it evacuates the contents of the stomach ; as it emulges 
the biliary and pancreatic ducts ; as it evacuates the contents 
of the duodenum, and perhaps, also of a larger portion of 
the intestines ; as it agitates the whole of the abdominal vis- 
cera, expedes the circulation in them, and promotes their 
several secretions ; and lastly, as agitating also the viscera of 
the thorax, it has like effects there. All these several effects- 
are in many cases and circumstances of fever, procured with 
advantage ; but do not properly fall under our view here, 
where we are to consider only the effect of vomiting in deter- 
mining to the surface of the body. 

113.] This effect we do not impute to the exercise of vom- 
iting in agitating the whole frame; but to the particular 
operation of emetics upon the muscular fibres of the stomach, 
whereby they excite the action of the extreme arteries on. 
the surface of the body, so as thereby effectually to de- 
termine the blood into these vessels, remove the atony, and 
take off the spasm affecting them. 

174.] That such is the power of emetic, will appear from* 
the several considerations mentioned above (44) ; and there- 
fore, that they are remedies well suited to the cure of fevers. 

175.] Emetics, for that purpose, are administered in two 
different ways : that is, either in such doses as may excite 
full and repeated vomitings ; or in such doses as may excite 
sickness and nausea only, with little or no vomiting at all. 

176.] Full vomiting is best suited to the several purposes 
mentioned (172.) and is also well suited to determine to the 
surface of the body, so as thereby to obviate the atony and 
spasm which lay the foundation of fever. Thus vomiting,, 
excited a little before the expected accession of the paroxysm 
of an intermittent, has been found to prevent the paroxysm 
altogether. And it has been observed also, that when con- 
tagion has been applied to a person, and first discovers its 
operation, a vomit given will prevent the fever, which was 
otherwise to have been expected. See Lind on Fevers and 
Infection. 

177.} These are advantages to be obtained by exciting 
vomiting at the first approach of fevers, or of the paroxysms 
of fevers ; and after fevers are formed, vomiting may also be 

k is not always of the same strength, unless peculiar attention be paid to the making of it. Th* 
prescription for it in the last Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is preferable to that in the London. Some- 
Chemists think that it would be better to use boiling water alone, and omit the alkaline salt, aU 
ledging that the alkali renders the precipitation variable i>- point of strength : But this opinion, 
is erroneous. The alkali is used in order to free the precipitate more completely from any re- 
mains of the muriatic acid, making it tliereby a mjider powder aad a mgre perfect calx. 
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employed to take off, perhaps entirely, the atony and spasm, 
or at least to moderate these, so that the fever may proceed 
more gently and safely. 

178.] It is seldom, however, that vomiting is found to 
produce a final solution of fevers; and after they are once 
formed, it is commonly necessary to repeat the vomiting se- 
veral times ; but this is attended with inconvenience, and 
sometimes with disadvantage. The operation of full vomit- 
ing commonly soon ceases, and the exercise of vomiting is 
often a debilitating power; and therefore, when the vomit- 
ing does not remove the atony and spasm entirely, it 
may give occasion to their recurring with greater force. 

179.] For these reasons, after fevers are fully formed, phy- 
sicians have thought proper to employ emetics in nauseating 
doses only. These are capable of exciting the action of the 
extreme vessels, and their operation is more permanent. At 
the same time, they often show their power by exciting some 
degree of sweat, and their operation is rendered more safe, 
by their commonly producing some evacuation by stool. 

180.] Such are the advantages to be procured by nauseat- 
ing doses of emetics ; and it only remains to mention, what 
are the medicines most fit to be employed in that manner, 
what are the most proper times for exhibiting, and what is 
the best manner of administering them. 

181.] The emetics at present chiefly in use, are, Ipeca- 
cuanha and Antimony. 

The former may be employed for every purpose of eme- 
tics, particularly those mentioned (172.) It may likewise be 
employed, either in larger or smaller doses for determining 
to the surface of the body ; but, even in very small doses, 
it so readily excites vomiting, as to be with difficulty em- 
ployed for the purpose of nauseating only ; 'and however 
employed there is reason to believe, that its effects are less 
permanent, and less powerfully communicated from the sto- 
mach to the rest of the system than those of Antimony. 

182.] This therefore, is generally preferred ; and its pre- 
parations, seemingly various, may all be referred to two 
heads ; the one comprehending those in which the regulinc 
part is in a condition to be acted upon by acids ; and there- 
fore, on meeting with acids in the stomach becomes active ; 
and the other comprehending those preparations in which 
the reguline part is already joined with an acid, rendering it 
active. 
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183.] Of each kind there are great numbers, but not dif- 
fering essentially from one another. It will be enough for 
us to compare the Calx Antimonii Nitrata of the Edinburgh 
Dispensatory with the Emetic Tartar of the same. The for<* 
mer, as I judge, is nearly the same with what is called 
James' Powder.* Which of these is best suited to the cure 
of fevers, as above explained, seems doubtful ; but it appears 
to me, that, although the former may have some advan- 
tages from its slower operation, and may thereby seem to be 
more certainly sudorific and purgative, yet the uncertainty 
of its dose renders it inconvenient, has often given occasion 
to the timid to be disappointed, and to the bold to do mis- 
chief. On the other hand, the dose of the Emetic Tartar 
can be exactly ascertained; and I think it may be exhibited 
in such a manner as to produce all the advantages of the 
other. 

184.] Whichsoever of these preparations be employed, I 
judge the most proper time for exhibiting them, to be the 
time of accessions ; or a little before, when that can be cer- 
tainly known. In continued fevers, the exacerbations are 
not always very observable; but there is reason to think, 
that one commonly happens about noon, or soon after it, 
and another in the evening ; and that these, therefore, are 
the most proper times for exhibiting emetics. 

185.] With respect to the manner of administration, that 
of the Calx Nitrata is simple, as the whole of what is judg- 
ed a proper dose is given at once, and no more can properly 
be given till the time, of the next accession. f 

The administration of the Emetic Tartar is different. It 
is to be given in small doses, not sufficient to excite vomiting ; 
and these doses, after short intervals, are to be repeated for 
several times, till sickness, nausea, and some, but not much, 
vomiting, come on. The difference of this administration 
must depend upon the dose, and the length of the intervals at 
which it is given. If it be intended that the medicine should 
certainly operate by stool, the doses are made small, and 
the intervals long. On the contrary, when vomiting is pro- 
per, or when much purging ought to be avoided, and there- 

* The pulvis antimonialis of the London Pharmacopoeia is intended as a substitute for, or imi- 
tation of, James' powder. The dose of it is 7 or 8 grains. It is by no means so sure in its ope- 
rations as the emetic tartar ; yet it has been much extolled by several eminent modern practi- 
tioners. 

+ The dose is ten or twelve grains. This calx, however, is very uncertain in its operation^ 
sometimes acting with great violence, and sometimes scarcely producing any perceptibl* 
effects. 
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fore some Taunting must be admitted, the doses are made 
larger and the intervals shorter. * 

186.] With respect to both kinds of preparations, the re- 
petition is to be made at the times of accession, but not very 
often: for if the first exhibitions duly managed, have little 
effect, it is seldom that the after exhibitions have much, and 
it sometimes happens that the repeated vomitings, and espe- 
ciallv repeated purges, do harm by weakening the patient. 

187.] The other set of internal medicines, (152. 2.) which 
I suppose may be useful in taking oil the spasm of the ex- 
treme VesseJs, are those named Antispasmodic. How many 
of these may be properly employed, I am uncertain ; and 
their mode of operation is involved in great obscurity. It is 
certain, however, that opium, eamphor, musk, and perhaps 
some others, have been employed in fevers with advantage; 
but the cireumstanees in which they are. especially propi r 
and safe, I find difficult to ascertain ; and therefore cannot 
venture here to lay down any general doctrine concerning 
them. 

188.] The external means (151.) suited to take off the 
spasm of the extreme vessels, are blistering and warm 

BATHING. 

189.] What are the effects of Blistering, so frequently 
employed in fevers, is not yet agreed upon among physi- 
cians ; and many different opinions have been maintained on 
this subject, drawn not only from reasoning, but also from 
presumed experience. I must not, however, enter into 
controversy; but shall deliver my own opinion in a few- 
words. 

190.] I am persuaded, that the small quantity of can- 
tharides absorbed from a blistering plaster, is not sufficient 
to change the consistence of the mass of blood ; and there- 
fore that such a quantity can neither do good, by resolving 
phlogistic lentor, if it exists; nor do harm, by* increasing 
the dissolution of the blood arising from a putrid tendency in 

*.. TI L e /* owof,hc . Anri ™ niu ™«artarisaiara should never exceed three erai™ The h«t 
method of giving it is to dissolve three grains in six ounces of water ; a f thu mature rive 
two table spoonfuls: if no vomiting ensues within twenty minutes repeat he ,w.^H^,n 
tmue to give a table spoonful every ten minutes till the v , ,h, ,' ■ . ' , and co , n " 

encouraged by drinking plentifully of camom°£ tea "orl mfawSer mert* b,Ch ° 
tar be intended for a sudorific, two table SDounruh of the f ?,J^i ? L " the em " 
brail will perhaps be more proper than jmKles of the o"hS?.^ S ° hWWn "«'» tWU ot tU ^ 

R. Antimonii tartarisati gr. ii. 
Aq. Cinnamon, simpl. §ifc 
— . Font. 3vi. 
M. F. Julap. 
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k. I therefore neglect entirely the effects of cantharidei 
upon the fluids. 

191.] The inflammation produced by the application of 
cantharides to the skin, affords a certain proof of their stim-. 
ulant power; but in many persons, the effect of that stim- 
ulus is not considerable; in many it is not communicated to 
the Avhole system ; and even when the effect does take place 
in the whole system, it seems to be taken oft" entirely, by 
the effusion and evacuation of serum from the blistered part. 
I conclude, therefore, that neither much good is to be ex- 
pected, nor much harm to be apprehended, from the stim- 
uJant power of blistering ; and the certainty of this conclu- 
sion is established, by the great benefit ai'ising from the pro- 
per practice of blistering in inflammatory diseases. 

192.] Much has been imputed to the evacuation occasion- 
ed by blistering ; but it is never so considerable as to affect 
the whole system ; and therefore can neither, by sudden de- 
pletion, relax the sanguiferous vessels, nor, by any revul- 
sion, affect the general distribution of the fluids. 

193.] The evacuation, however, is so considerable as to 
affect the neighboring vessels ; and the manifest utility of 
blistering near the part affected, in inflammatory diseases, 
leads me to believe, that blistering, by deriving to the skin, 
and producing an effusion there, relaxes the spasm of the 
deeper seated vessels. I apprehend it to be in this manner, 
that the tumor of a joint, from an effusion into the cellular 
texture under the skin, takes oft' the rheumatic pain affect- 
ing that joint. 

194.] Analagous to this, it may be held, that the good ef- 
fects of blistering in continued fevers, arise from its relaxing 
the spasm of the extreme vessels, by a communication of 
the blistered part with the rest of the skin ; and this is illus- 
trated by the effect of blistering in cholic and dysentery. 

195.] It appears to me, that blistering may be employed 
at any period of continued fevers ; but that it will be of 
most advantage in the advanced state of such fevers, when 
the reaction being weaker, all ambiguity from the stimulant 
power of blistering is removed, and when it may best con- 
cur with other circumstances tending to a final solution of 
the spasm. 

196.] From the view of this matter given in (193. and 
194.) it will appear, that the part of the body to which blis- 
ters ought to be applied, is indifferent, excepting upon the 
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suspicion of topical affection, When the blistering ought to 
be made as near as possible to the part affected. 

197.] Whether sinapisms and other rubefacientia, act 
in a manner analogous to what we have supposed of blister- 
ing, may be doubtful ; but their effects in rheumatism, and 
other inflammatory diseases render it probable. 

198.] The other external means of taking- off the spasm 
of the extreme vessels, is Warm Bathing. This was fre- 
quently, and in various circumstances, employed by the an- 
cients ; but till very lately has been neglected by modern 
physicians. As the heat of the bath stimulates the extreme 
vessels, and, with the concurrence of moisture, also relax** 
them, it seems to be a safe stimulus, and well suited to take 
off the spasm affecting them. 

199.] It may be applied to the whole body by immersion ; 
but this is, in many respects, inconvenient; and whether 
some of the inconveniences of immersion might not be avoid- 
ed by a vapour-bath, I have not learned from experience. 
I know, however, from much experience, that most of the 
purposes of warm bathing can be obtained by a fomentation 
of the legs and feet, if properly administered, and continu- 
ed for a due length of time, which ought not to be less than 
an hour. 

200.] The marks of the good effects of such a fomentation, 
are, the patient's bearing it easily, its relieving delirium, 
and inducing sleep. 

201 .] Having now considered the several means of satisfy- 
ing the first general indication in the cure of fevers, I pro- 
ceed to the second (126.) which is, To remove the cause, or 
obviate the effects of debility. 

202.] Most of the sedative powers inducing debility, 
cease to act soon after they have been first applied; and, 
therefore, the removing them is not an object of our present 
indication. There is only one which may be supposed to con- 
tinue to act for a long time ; and that is, the contagion applied : 
but we know nothing of the nature of contagion that can lead 
us to any measures for removing or correcting it. We know 
only its effects as a sedative power inducing debility, or as a 
ferment inducing a tendency to putrefaction in the fluids. 
The obviating the latter will be considered under our third 
general indication, and the former alone is to be considered 
here. 

203.] The debility induced in fevers by contagion or 
ether causes, appears especially in the weaker energy of the 
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brain ; but in what this consists, or how it may be directly 
restored, we do not well know. As nature, however, does, 
seemingly for this purpose, excite the action of the heart 
and arteries, we ascribe the continuance of debility to the 
weaker reaction of the sanguiferous system ; so that the 
means to be employed for obviating debility, are immediate-! 
]y directed to support and increase the action of the heart 
and arteries ; and the remedies used are tonics or stimu- 
lants. 

204.] In contagious diseases, both from the effects which 
appear, and from dissections, it is known that the tone of 
the heart and arteries is considerably diminished ; and that 
tonic remedies, therefore, are properly indicated. 

These are to be considered as of two kinds ; the first be- 
ing the power of cold, the second that of tonic medicines. 

205.] The power of cold, as a tonic, I have mentioned 
above; (90.) and it is employed, in fevers, in two ways; 
either as the cold matter is thrown into the stomach, or as 
it is applied to the surface of the body. 

206.] As it has been shown above, that the tonic power 
of cold can be communicated from any one part to every 
other part of the system ; so it will readily be allowed, that 
the stomach is a part as fit for this communication as any 
other ; and that cold drink, taken into the stomach, may, 
therefore, prove an useful tonic in fevers. 

207.] This the experience of all ages has confirmed ; but, 
at the same time, it has been frequently observed, that, in 
certain circumstances, cold drink, taken into the stomach, 
has proved very hurtful ; and, therefore, that the use of cold 
drink in fevers requires some limitations. What these limi- 
tations should be, and what are all the circumstances which 
may forbid the use of cold drink, is difficult to determine ; 
but it seems clearly forbidden, in all cases where a phlogistic 
diathesis prevails in the system, and more especially wheQ 
there are topical affections of an inflammatory nature. 

208.] The other method of employing cold as a tonic, 
is, by applying it to the surface of the body. The appli- 
cation of cold'air to the surface of the body, as a refrige- 
rant power fit to moderate the violence of reaction, I have 
spoken of above; (133.) but probably it may also be con- 
sidered here as a tonic, and useful in cases of debility. 

209.] Not only cool air, but cold water also, may be ap- 
plied to the surface of the body, as a refrigerant, and per- 
haps as a tonic. The ancients frequently applied it with 
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advaotaM, to particular parts, as a tonic ; bur. it is a din 
verv of modern tunes, that in the case of putrid levers at- 
tended With much debility, the body may be washed all 
over with cold water. 

oio 1 This was first practised at Breslew in Silesia, as ap- 
pears from a dissertation, under the title of Epidevna ver. 
naaxue Wratislaviam, anno 1731, affiixxt, to be found in 
the appendix to the Acta. Nat. Curios. Vol. X. And from 
other writers we find, that the practice has passed into some 
of the neighboring countries ; although in this island, so 
tar as I know, we have hitherto had no experience of it. 

"Ill The medicines which have been employed in levers, 
•is "tonics, are various. If the Saccharum Saturm has been 
found useful, it is, probably, as a tonic, rather than as a 
refrigerant ; and the Ens Veneris, or other preparations of 
iron which have been employed, can act as tonics only. 
The preparations of copper, from their effects in epilepsy, 
are presumed to possess a tonic power ; but whether their 
use in fevers be founded upon their tonic or their emetic 
powers may be uncertain. The use of arsenic and of alum, 
in intermittent fevers, seems manifestly to depend upon their 
tonic power. And, upon the whole, there may occur cases 
of continued fevers, which may be cured by tonics taken 
from the fossil kingdom ; but the use of these has been rare, 
as well as the effects uncertain ; and physicians have cm- 
ployed, more commonly, the vegetable tonics. 

212.1 A great variety of these has been employed in the 
cure of intermittent fevers; but how many of them may be 
employed in continued fevers, or in what circumstances of 
these fevers is not well ascertained ; and I shall now only 
consider the question with respect to the most celebrated of 
these tonics, the Peruvian Bark.* 

* When or how the inhabitants of Peru first discovered the febrifuge powers of this baric is 
ia\oived in fable and uncertainty. They appear, however, to have long known its virtue 
aiihi.ugh we have no proofs of their revealing it to the Europeans before the middle of the last 
century. The Spaniards call the tree which produces it Palo de Calentures, or fever tree. Linne 
it Ciiichona (Jpcinalis, in memory ol the Countess of Cinchon, the Spanish viceroy's 
lady in Peru, who *ai the first European that had been cured by it. li was first brought inio 
Italy by a Jesuit about the year lt>U>, and distributed through Europe by the fathers of that or- 
der ; hence the names Cortex and 1'ulvis 'fe-uiticm, Palvis Patrum. By Cardinal <k I.rtgo's in- 
fluence a cargo of it was procured and brought to Rome soon after ; whence it received the 
name of Pulvis Cardinalis <U Lugo. 

As this bark is a medicine of considerable importance, it may not be improper to join a short 
description of the external qualities of the best sort. It is in concave pieces, scarcely ever ex- 
ceeding the fourth part of a cylinder cut longitudinally. It breaks short, and when broken evi- 
dently appears to be composed of three distinct and separate coats, viz. one outer thin coat, 
that is somewhat rugged, often covered with moss of different kinds, and is of a reddish brown 
color like cinnamon. The middle coat is considerably tnicker, of a closer texture and deeper 
color than the first, and is less brittle but more resinous than any other part. The third or in- 
nermost coat is woody and fibrous, and of a brightish red, at least considerably brighter than 
of the others. From tins description of tin: bark, great care must be taken in powdering 
t to teave much gross powder, but to pass the whole of it through the sieve, bee; 
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213.] This bark has been commonly considered as a spe- 
cific, or as a remedy of which the operation was not under- 
stood. But it is certainly allowable to inquire into this 
matter ; and I apprehend it may be explained. 

214.] To this purpose it is to be remarked, that as, in 
many cases, the effects or' the bark are perceived soon alter 
its being taken into the stomach, and before it can possibly 
be conveyed to the mass of blood, we may conclude, that 
its effects do not arise from its operating on the fluids ; 
and must, therefore, depend upon its operating on the 
nerves of the stomach, and being thereby communicated 
to the rest of the nervous system. This operation seems to 
be a tonic power, the bark being a remedy in many cases 
of debility, particularly in gangrene ; and, as the recur- 
rence of the paroxyms of intermittent fevers depends upon 
a recurrence of atony, (35. and 36.) so probably the bark, 
by its tonic power, prevents the recurrence of these pa- 
roxysms ; and this is greatly confirmed by observing, that 
many other tonic medicines answer the same purpose. 

215.] If the operation of the bark may be thus explain- 
ed, from its possessing atonic power, it is easy to perceive 
why it is improper when a phlogistic diathesis prevails ; and 
from the same view, we can ascertain in what cases of con- 
tinued fever it may be admitted. These are either after 
considerable remissions have appeared, when it may be 
employed to prevent the return of exacerbations, on the 
same footing that it is used in intermittent fevers, or in the 
advanced state of fevers, when all suspicion of an inflamma- 
tory state is removed, and a general debility prevails in the 
system ; and its being then employed is sufficiently agree- 
able to the present practice. 

216.] With respect to the use of the bark, it is proper to 
add, that good effects are to be expected from it, almost 
only when given in substance and in large quantity.* 

217.] Another set of Medicines to be employed for ob- 

roost resinous, and consequently the most effectual, part of the bark is the longest and most 
difficult to powder. 

With respect 10 the two kinds of bark so much talked of and noticed a few years ago v it 
may be proper to observe, that thev seem to be the production of the same tree. The Spaniards 
always selected such pieces as those above described out of the original packages, and rejected 
the thin, pale, and quilled sort, which the English preferred. It is certain that both the red, 
pale, quilled, and a variety of gradation between them, all occur in the same chest as originally 
imported; and it is extremely improbable that the bark of different kinds of trees should be 
packed together. Be this matter however as it may, experience gives the preference to what 
is called the red bark, and this sort ought surely to be used. 

* The doses of the bark can only be determined from the state of the patient's stomach and 
the violence or" the disease : It is usual to give a drachm of the powder at a dose, and repeat 
It every two or three hours, according to the exigency of the case, or the state of the patient's 
Bowels. It frequently passes oft by stool when given too liberally ; this inconvenience h c;b.v.t 
ated by jiving a few drops, i or l'J of laudanum, with «ach do..r,' 
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viating debility and its effects, are the direct .stimulant* 
(203.) These, in some measure, increase the tone of the mov- 
ing fibres; but they are different from the tonics, as more di- 
rectly exciting and increasing the action ?I the heart and 
arteries. Tins mode of their operation renders the use of 
them ambiguous ; and when an inflammatory diathesis is 
present, as so often happens in the beginning of fevers, 
the effects of these stimulants may be very hurtful ; but it 
still remains probable, that in the advanced state of fevers, 
when debility prevails, they may be useful. 

218.] What are the stimulants that may be most pro- 
perly employed, I am uncertain, as the use of them in this 
age has been rare ; but I am disposed to believe that, of all 
kinds, wine is the best. 

21 l >.] Wine has the advantage of being grateful to the 
palate and stomach, and of having its stimulant parts so 
much diluted, that it can bo conveniently given in small 
doses ; so that it may be employed with sufficient caution ; 
but it is of little service, unless taken pretty largely.* 

220.] It may be supposed, and on good grounds, that 
•wine has an operation analogous to that of opium, and 
some other narcotic medicines. It may indeed be said, 
that we can distinctly mark its stimulant power only, which 
renders its effects in the phrenitic delirium manifestly hurt- 
ful, and, in the mild delirium, depending on debility, as re- 
markably useful. But in all this the analogy with opium 
is still obvious ; and it is probable, that both wine and opi- 
um arc more useful by their sedative and antispasmodic, 
than by their stimulant powers. 

221.] These are the means of answering our second ge- 
neral indication ; (12G. 2.) and I now proceed to the third, 
"which is, To obviate or to correct the tendency of the fluids tt 
putrefaction. 

222.] This may be done, 

1. By avoiding any new application of putrid or putres- 
cent matter. 

2. By evacuating the putrid or putrescent matter alrea- 
dy present in the body. 

3. By correcting the putrid or putrescent matter remain- 
ing in the body. 

* Wine is a valuable cordial, and is much superior to most other stimulants- it rate* the 
pulse, supports the vis v,t ,. promotes diaphoresis, and resists mitrefactiofj With'rwnertto the 
medical differences of wines, u may suffice 10 observe, that tne rfWt n f f„i? , , r * P 
more lasting than those of the thmner. Red wmes are'subaVrin^f Ind con^uentw' S 
a tonic virtue, and aie nence more proper in fevers of all kinds LiLro ,?,;„„ ?l. q .? y P 05 ?? 85 
than white wines are. All sweet 'wine ire : nutritive and in ^pp«i m„J. !.' a11 ? ,, ' niS5a P c - 
Mben ; but they heat much and are apt to turn sour „ the stoiacl" ■"■"-tadiig tout 
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4. By supporting the tone of the vessels, and thereby re- 
sisting further putrefaction, or obviating its effects. 

22S.] The further application of putrid or putrescent 
matter may be avoided, 

1. By removing the patient from places filled with cor- 
rupted air. 

2. By correcting the air from which he cannot be re- 
moved. 

3. By pi-eventing the accumulation of the patient's own 
effluvia, by a constant ventilation, and by a frequent change 
of bed-clothes and body linen. 

4. By the careful and speedy removal of all excremental 
matters from the patient's chamber. 

5. By avoiding animal food or correcting it. 

224.] The putrid or putrescent matter, already present 
in the body, may be evacuated partly by evacuating fre- 
quently the contents of the intestines,* and more effectual- 
ly still, by supporting the excretions of perspiration and 
urine, by the plentiful use of diluents. f 

225.] The putrid or putrescent matter, remaining in the 
body, may be rendered more mild and innocent by the use 
of diluents; or may be corrected by the use of antiseptics. 
These last are of many and various kinds ; but which of 
them are conveniently applicable, or more particularly suit- 
ed to the case of fevers, is not well ascertained. Those 
most certainly applicable and useful, are, acescent aliments, 
acidsj of all kinds, neutral salts|| and fixed air.§ 

*The evacuants to be used in these cases are, the milder purges, such as manna, &c. Rhen- 
barb and senna may also be used ; but we must avoid the drastic purges, such as jalap, scam- 
mony, aloes, and similar resinous purees. Calomel has been found very useful in these cases: 
It may be given to the quantity of 8 or 10 grains, and 3 ounces of the infusum senna;, with 
half an ounce of Glauber's salt may be given, about 10 or 12 hours alter it, to accelerate its. 
operation. 

+ The diluents necessary in these cases must all be mixt with a little port wine or claret Warm 
port wine and water is the best diluent. 

i Whether all kinds of acids are to be used as antiseptics is somewhat doubtful. The mineral 
acids, especially the vitriolic, have been much recommended; but the vegetable acids seem mucU 
more etiieacious. As their mildness allows us to give them in very large quantities, and as 
they more easily enter into a union with the animal fluids than the fossile acids do, they seera 
more suitable antiseptics in these cases. Whether there is any difference between the native 
vegetable acids and vinegar, with respect to their antiseptic qualities, was formerly much dis- 
puted by practitioners. Physicians, however, have now settled this question : and are generally 
of opinion, that in cases of putrescence arising from fevers, the fermented acid is most proper; 
but in cases of putrescence without fever, they prefer the native acid juices. 

II The antiseptic power of the different neutral salts is extremely various. According to the 
reasoning in the foregoing note, those consisting of a vegetable acid base ought to be preferred j 
and indeed experience confirms the opinion. The Spirilus Mindereri would perhaps be useful, 
if it could be prevented from passing two hastily oft by sweat and urine. In doses of a drachm 
every two hours, it is less subject to promote sweat and urine, ihan when given in the usual dose 
of half an ounce. Lemon juice, saturated with volatile alkali, has often been successfully used 
in these cases ; especially when they are taken either in the act of effervescence, or separately, 
the one immediately after the other. ■_ 

J The antiseptic qualities of fixed air are much doubted by several eminent physicians. The 
jiving it is frequently very difficult, and sometimes even impossible. The author might have 
added several other antiseptics to the shoit list he has given : What he has mentioned, however, 
are such a> are generally used, or approved of by practitioners. Camphor is a considerable an- 

M 
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226.] The progress of putrefaction may be considerably 
retarded, and its effects obviated, by supporting the tone 
of the vessels ; and this may be done by |»ie wdiej, 
the chief of which are, Cold, and Peruvian Bark, both 
sufficiently treated of above (205. et seg.J 

227 1 I have now finished the consideration ot the three 
rreneral indications to be formed in the cure of continued 
fevers ; and have mentioned most of the remedies which 
have been, upon any occasion, employed in this business. 
It was necessarv, in the first place, to consider these indica- 
tions and remedies separately, and to explain the operation 
of the latter more generally ; but from what has been now 
delivered, compared with what was said above, concerning 
the difference of fevers, and the signification of then; seve- 
ral symptoms in forming the prognostic, I expect it will 
not be difficult to assign the indication, and to select and 
combine the several remedies mentioned, so as to adapt them 
to the several species and circumstances of continued fevers. 

I think it may be useful for my Readers to have the whole 
of the cure of continued fevers brought under one 
View, as in the following table. 

IN THE CURE OF CONTINUED FEVERS, 

THE INDICATIONS ARE, 

I. To moderate the violence of reaction. 

Which may be done by, 

1. Diminishing the action of the heart and arteries, by 
A. Avoiding or moderating those irritations which are almost 
constantly applied to the body ; as, 
a. The impressions made upon our senses, particularly, 
et. Increased heat, whether arising from 

tiseptic, but it is of too heating a quality to be given in such quantities as seem necessary. The 
common do»e of it u from I to 10 grains, and it is best exhibited in the form of a bolus; in whicfc 
form it may also be joined with some other antiseptic, as 

R. Camphor, gr. viii. 
Spt. Vini. gutt. x. 
Pulv. Rad. Contrayerv. 9ii. 
Syr. Simpl. q. s. 
M. f. bol. 

This dose may be repeated every 6 hours, or of tener, especially if the pulse be low or weak. In 
using camphor the practitioner ought to remember that this medicine, when given in large 
quantities, frequently occasions delirium. Peculiar attention must therefore be paid to t^iai 
symptom, and the doses of camphor regulated w»th caution. 
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•.a. External heat, or, 

&@. The accumulation of the heat of the body* 

b. The exercise of the body, 

c. The exercise of the mind, 

d. The taking in of aliment, 

e. Particular irritations arising from 
«. The sense of thirst, 

&. Crudities, or corrupted humors, in the stomach, 
y. The preternatural retention of faeces, 
& A general acrimony of the fluids. 

B. Employing certain sedative powers ; as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Refrigerants ; the chief of which are, 
a. Acids of all kinds, 

@. Neutral salts, 
y. Metallic salts. 

C. Diminishing the tension and tone of the arterial system, by 

a. Blood-letting, 

b. Purging. 

2. Taking off the spasm of the extreme vessels, by 

A. Internal means ; which are, 

a. Those remedies which determine to the surface, as, 
«. Diluents, 

0. Neutral salts, 
y. Sudorifics, 
& Emetics. 

b. Those remedies named antispasmodics. 

B. External means ; as, 

a. Blistering, 

b. Warm bathing. 

II. To remove the causes, or obviate the effects, of 
debility, by 

1. Supporting and increasing the action of the heart and arte, 
ries, by 

A. Tonics, as, 

a. Cold, 

b. Tonic medicines, which are either, 
a. Fossil, as, 

«<*. Saccharum saturni, &c. or, 
#. Vegetable, as, 
a». Peruvian Bark* 

B. Stimulants, as, 

a. Aromatics, &c. 
V. Wine. 
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III. To obviate or correct the tendency of the fluids to 
put reaction, by 

1. Avoiding the application of putrid or putrescent matter, by 
A RVmoShe patient from places filled frith corrupted ur. 
B Correcting the air, from which he cannot be removed. 

C. AvoTdingthe accumulation of the patient's own effluvia, by 

a. A constant ventilation, . 

b Frequently changing the bed-clothes and body-linen. 

D. Removing carefully and speedily all excremental matters. 

E. Avoiding animal food, or correcting it. 

2. Evacuating the putrid or putrescent matter already picsent 

in the body, by, 

A. Evacuating frequently the intestines. 

B. Supporting the excretions of perspiration and unnc, by 

a. Diluents, 

b. Neutral salts. . . . 

3. Correcting the putrid or putrescent matter remaining m the 

body, by 

A. Diluents, 

B. Antiseptics, 

C. Fixed air. . 

4. Resisting farther putrefaction, or obviating its etiects, by 
Supporting the tone of the vessels, by 

Tonic remedies. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Cure of Intermittent Fevers. 

228.] IT still remains to consider the cure of intermit- 
tent fevers; and with respect to these, we form also three 
general indications. 

1 . In the time of intermission, to prevent the recurrence 
of paroxysms. 

2. In the time of paroxysms, to conduct these so as to ob- 
tain a final solution of the disease. 

3. To take, off certain circumstances which might prevent 
the fulfilling of the two first indications. 

229.] The first indication may be answered in two ways; 

1. By increasing the action of the heart and arteries some 
time before the period of accession, and supporting that in- 
creased action till the period of the accession be over, so 
as thereby to prevent the recurrence of the atony and spasm 
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of the extreme vessels which give occasion to the recur- 
rence of paroxysms. 

2. Without increasing the action of the heart and arte- 
ries, the recurrence of paroxysms may be prevented, by 
supporting the tone of the vessels and thereby preventing 
atony, ana the consequent spasm. 

230.] for the purpose mentioned in 229. 1. the action of 
the heart and arteries may be increased, 

1. By various stimulant remedies, internally given, or 
externally applied, and that without exciting sweat. 

2. By the same remedies, or others so managed as to ex- 
cite sweating, and to support that sweating till the period 
of accession be for some time past. 

3. By nauseating doses of emetics, given about an hour 
before "the time of accession, thereby supporting and in- 
•creasing the tone and action of the extreme vessels. 

231.] The tone of the extreme vessels may be supported 
without increasing the action of the heart and arteries (229. 
2.) by various tonic medicines ; as, 

1. Astringents alone. 

2. Bitters alone. 

3. Astringents and bitters conjoined. 

4. Astringents and aromatics conjoined. 

5. Certain metallic tonics. 

6. Opiates. 

Lastly, an impression of horror. 

A good deal of exercise, and as full a diet as the condi- 
tion of the patient's appetite and digestion may allow of, 
will be proper during the time of intermission, and may be 
considered as belonging to this head. 

232.] Of all the tonic remedies mentioned (231.) the 
most celebrated, and perhaps the most certainly effectual, 
is the Peruvian bark, the tonic power of which Ave have en- 
deavored to demonstrate above (214.) and have at the same 
time explained its use in continued fevers. 

The same observation as made in 216. is especially pro- 
per in the case of intermittents: and further, with respect 
to these, the following observations or rules are offered here. 

1 . That the bark may be employed with safety at any 
period of intermittent fevers, providing that, at the same 
time, there be neither a phlogistic diathesis prevailing in the 
svstem, nor any considerable or fixed congestion present 
in the abdominal viscera. 

2. The proper time for exhibiting the bark in intermit- 
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tent fevers, is during the time of intermission ; and where 
intermissions are to be expected, it is to be abstained from 
in the time of paroxysms. 

3. In remittents, though no entire apyrexia occurs, tlie 
bark may be given during the remissions; and it should be 
given even though the remissions be inconsiderable, if, 
from the known nature of the epidemic, intermissions 
or considerable remissions, are not to be soon expected, 
and that great danger is apprehended from repeated ex- 
acerbations. 

4. In the case of genuine intermittents, while a due quan- 
tity of bark is to be employed, the exhibition of it ought to 
be brought as near to the time of accession as the condition 
of the patient's stomach will allow. 

5. In general, in all cases of intermittents, it is not suf- 
ficient that the recurrence of paroxysms be stopped for 
once by the use of the bark ; a relapse is commonly to he 
expected, and should be prevented by the exhibition of the 
bark, repeated at proper intervals.* 

♦Tlie quantitv of bark to be given in the intermission must be as great as the stomsrh ran pos- 
sibly bear. It is'vcry common to give 2 ounces during the intermission, in doses of half a drachm 
or two scruples every limn, especially in quartan>. But it lias been found more successful in its 
operations when we begin with small doses, viz. one scruple in the commencement ot the in- 
termissions, and increase die dozes to one drachm towards the end of it. The bark sometimes 
sits better on tl^c stomach by adding to it about an eighth or a fourth of its weight of some aro- 
matic antiseptic. Virginian snake root answers this intention very well. An ounce of red bark 
.ind 2 drachms of snake root taken during the intermission of a tertian, if the stomach can bear 
it, or if no diarrhoea comes on, generally 'prevents (lie next paroxysm. In case of diarrhrca beinj 
uced by bark, ten or twelve (Imps of laudanum are to be given three or four times with 
each dose of the bark. The substances generally joined with the bark in prescription, seem cal- 
culated either to promote its efficacy or reduce it to the intended form, without having re- 
gard to theagreeablenessofthe composition. This, however, is a point of great consequence, as the 
taste of the bark, and the large quantity of it necessary for the cure, make the patient frequently 
loath it before its use ought to be discontinued. When made into an electuary or bolus with sy- 
rups it sticks about the mouth and fauces ; whence its tasve remains a long while ; but when 
made into an electuary with mucilage, it passes down freely, scarcely leaving any taste behind 
it. The taste of the bark ii very effectually concealed by liquorice root in a decoction, or by the 
•rxtract in an electuary. The extract of logwood also conceals the taste of the bark, and an elec- 
tuary made with it, and a sufficient quantity of mucilage, is a very elegant form. Decoctions, 
infusions, and tinctures of the bark are much less efficacious than the substance. The extract 
and the resin are seldom employed in the cure of intermittents, except when other forms wiH 
not sit on the stomach. The formula in the last London Pharmacopoeia is the best, being a com- 
pound of both the extract and resin ; for the watery extract is strong in bitterness, but weak in 
astringency, and the resin is stron? in astnngency, but weak in bitterness, and both qualities are 
aecetcary for curing intermittents. About iO or Ingrains of the extract are equivalent to half a 
drachm of the powder. When a paroxysm has been stopped'by the bark, it is by no means safe to 
abandon the use of this medicine altogether, as a relapse is always to be apprehended. The doses 
are gradually to be diminished, and the intervals between the times of giving them are to be in- 
creased : After tertians, we may diminish the quantity daily one half, till we arrive at 2 drachms; 
and these 2 drachm* ought to l>e continued in doses of 2 scruples thrice a day for eight days; after 
which period, 2 scruple, o.'ght to be given night and morning for a week longer : after quar- 
tans, when the dose is reduced to two drachms a day, it will be prudent to continue giving this 
quantity daily for a fori okiit, and half a drachm night and morning for a fortnight longer. In 
order the more effectually to preventa relapse, great attention must be paid to diet and re'41- 
»en. Patients are generally extremely voracious after the cure of intermittents ; and indeed 
they require considerable nutrition to supply the waste occasioned by the fever. Small quan- 
tities of food are to be taken at one-; and to be often repeated ; and the most nutritive, and at 
the sane time, easily digestable food, must be chosen, as broths with barley and white flesh meat, 
roast lamb, veal, chickens, new laid eggs, broiled fresh fish, &c. Acrid, acescent, and irritating 
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233.] Our second general indication for conducting the 

Imroxysms of intermittent fevers, so as to obtain a final so- 
ution of the disease, may be answered, 

1 . By exhibiting emetics during the time of the cold 
stage, or at the beginning of the hot. 

2. By opiates given during the time of the hot stage.* 
234.] The circumstances which may especially prevent 

the fulfilling i of those too indications, and therefore give 
occasion to our third, are a phlogistic diathesis prevailing 
in the system, and congestions fixed in the abdominal vis- 
cera. The first must be removed by blood-letting and 
the antiphlogistic regimen ; the second by vomiting and 
purging. 

Where these measures are not immediately effectual, 1 
hold it safer to attempt the cure of the disease by the 
means pointed out in general in 229, rather than by those 
in article second of the same paragraph. 

according to the strength of the patient. But above all, cold must be carefully avoided ; for no- 
thing more effectually produces a relapse than an imprudent exposure to cold damp air, or a 
neglect in keeping the body properly clothed. The practice of giving purges alter the cure ot 
intermittents is highly blameable, and is frequently the cause of a relapse. Should costivenes* 
be troublesome, it may be removed by very mild emollient glysters. 

* This practice of giving vomits in the end of the cold stage and an opiate after their opera- 
tion, is old. It is mentioned by Sydenham, Boerhaave, Van Swieien, and most practical wri- 
ters. It must not, however, be indiscriminately used. It is seldom attended with any salutary 
effect, except in vernal intermittents, and in the earlier periods of the disease ; and it is constant- 
ly attended with disadvantage when the disease has been of long continuance. 



BOOK II. 

OF INFLAMMATIONS, OR PHLEGMASIA 



CHAPTER I. 

€F INFLAMMATION IN GENERAL. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Phenomena of Inflammation. 

335.] TT7HEN any part upon the surface of the body is 
V V affected with unusual redness, heat, pain and 
tumor, we name the disease an Inflammation or Phlegma- 
sia. These symptoms of inflammation are never consider- 
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able, without the whole system being, at the same time, af- 
fected with pyrexia. 

236.] As the external, so likewise the internal parts may 
he affected with inflammation; and we judge them to be so, 
when, together with pyrexia, there is a fixed pain in any 
internal part, attended with some interruption in the exer- 
cise of its functions. 

237.] We judge of the presence of inflammation also 
from the state' of the blood drawn out of the veins. When 
the blood, after cooling and concreting, shows a portion of 
the gluten separated from the rest of the mass, and lying 
on the surface of the crassamentum; as such separation 
happens in all cases of more evident phlegmasia; so, in 
ambiguous cases, we, from this appearance, joined with 
other^ symptoms, infer the presence of inflammation. At 
the same time, it must be observed that as several cir- 
cumstances in blood-letting, may prevent this separation 
of gluten from taking place in blood otherwise dis-posed to 
it; so, from the absence of such appearance, we cannot 
always conclude against the presence of inflammation. 

238.] I cannot easily give any other general history of 
the phenomena of inflammation than what is contained in 
the three preceding paragraphs ; and tbc^ariations which 
may take plaec in its circumstances, will occur to be more 
properly taken notice of under the several heads of the par- 
ticular genera and species to be hereafter mentioned, I pro- 
ceed, therefore, to inquire into the proximate cause of in- 
flammation in general. 



SECTION II. 
Of the Proximate Cause of Inflammation. 

239.] The phenomena of inflammation (235.) all concur 
in showing, that there is an increased impetus of the blood 
in the vessels of the part affected; and as, at the same 
time, the action of the heart is not always evidently increas- 
ed, there is reason to presume, that the increased impetus 
of the blood in the partieular part is owing especially to 
the increased action of the vessels of that part itself. 

240.] The eause of this increased action in the vessels of 
a particular part is, therefore, what we are to consider as 
the proximate cause of inflammation. 
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Tn many cases, we can manifestly perceive, that inflam- 
mation arises from the application of stimulant substances 
to the part. When the application of such stimulants, 
therefore, is evident, we seek for no other cause of inflam- 
mation ; but as, in many cases, such application is neither 
evident, nor, with any probability, to be supposed, we 
must in such cases, seek for some other cause of the increas- 
ed impetus of the blood in the vessels of the part. 

241.] Many physicians have supposed, that an obstruc- 
tion of the extreme vessels, any how produced, may prove 
a cause of inflammation ; and particularly, that this may 
arise from an obstruction formed by a matter stopping up 
these vessels. But many difficulties attend this doctrine.* 

1 . The opinion seems chiefly to have arisen from the ap- 
pearance of the blood described in (237.) when the sepa- 
rated gluten was considered as a preternatural and morbid 
matter; but we now know very certainly, that this gluten 
is constantly a constituent part of the human blood ; and 
that it is only a peculiar separation of the parts of the 
blood that happens in consequence of inflammation and 
some other circumstances, which gives occasion to the ap- 
pearance that was falsely considered as a mark of a mor- 
bid lentor in the blood. 

2. There are no experiments directly in proof of a pre- 
ternatural lentor prevailing in the mass of blood ; nor is 
there any evidence of certain parts of the blood occasion- 
ally acquiring a greater density and force of cohesion than 
ordinary ; neither is there any proof of the denser or more 
coherent parts being present in the mass of blood, in such, 
greater proportion than usual, as to occasion a dangerous 
spissitude. The experiments of Dr. Browne Langrish on 
this^subject afford no conclusion, having been made on 
certain parts of the blood separated from the rest, without 
attending to the circumstances of blood-letting, which very" 
much alter the state of the separation and concretion of the 
blood drawn out of the veins. 

3. The supposition of a preternatural lentor or viscidity 
of the blood, is not well founded ; for it is probable, that 
nature has specially provided against a state of the fluids, 
so incompatible with the exercise of the most important 
functions of the animal economy. While motion continues 
to prevent any separation of parts, and heat continues to 

* This is the Boerhaavian doctrine which the author here refutes, many objections might be 
maae against several parts of this refutation; but toexamine it minutely, is foreign to my pur- 
pose, and would require more room than the n arrow limits of these notes ran- possibly aligw. 

N 
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preserve the. fluidity of the more viscid, there sftems to be 
always so lar«re a proportion of water present as to 311* 
.ulhcient fluidity to the whole. 1 must own that this is not 
absolutely- conclusive j hut I still repeat it, as -ivmg a pro- 
bability to the general argument. 

4. In the particular case or inflammation, there are se- 
veral circumstances which render it prohablethat the blood 
is then more fluid than usual. 

5. I presume that no such general lentor, as Boerhaavc 
and his disciples have supposed, does ever take place ; be- 
cause if it did, it must shew more considerable effects than 
commonlv appear. 

6. Besides the supposition of an obstructing lentor, phy- 
sicians have supposed, that an obstruction may be formed 
bv an impermeable matter of another kind, and that such 
an obstruction may also be the cause of inflammation. 
This supposition is what is well known in the schools un- 
der the title of an error loci j but it is an opinion that 1 
cannot find to be at all probable ; for the motion of the 
blood in the extreme vessels is so weak and slow, as rea- 
dily to admit a retrograde course of it; and therefore, if 
a particle of blood should happen to enter a vessel whose 
branches will not allow of its passage, it will be moved 
backwards, till it meet with a vessel fit for transmitting it ; 
and the frequent ramifications and anastomoses of the ex- 
treme arteries are very favorable to this. I must own in- 
deed, that this argument is not absolutely conclusive; be- 
cause 1 allow it to be pretty certain that error loci, docs 
actually upon occasion happen ; but for the reasons I have 
given, it is probable that it seldom happens, and is there- 
fore rarely the cause of inflammation ; or if it be, that it 
is not merely by the obstruction that it produces ; as, 
among other reasons, I conclude particularly from the fol- 
lowing argument. 

7. Though an obstruction should be supposed to take 
place, it will not be sufficient for producing the effects, 
and exhibiting the phenomena, that appear in inflamma- 
tion. The theory that has been commonly employed on 
this occasion is by no means satisfying ; and, in fact, it 
appears, from many observations and experiments, that 
considerable obstructions may be formed, and may sub- 
sist, without producing the symptoms of inflammation. 

242.] Obstruction, therefore, from a matter stopping up 
the vessels, Gaub. PallwL 24?. i. is not to be considered as 
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the primary cause of inflammation ; but at the same time, 
it is sufficiently probable, that some degree of obstruction 
does take place in every case of inflammation. The dis. 
tension, pain, redness and tumor, attending inflammation, 
are to be explained only by supposing, that the extremities 
of the arteries do not readily transmit the unusual quantity 
of blood impelled into them by the increased action in the 
course of these vessels. Such an obstruction may be sup- 
posed to happen in every case of an increased impetus of 
the blood ; but it is probable, that in the case of inflamma- 
tion, there is also a preternatural resistance to the free pas- 
sage of the fluids. 

243.] From the doctrine of fever, we are led to believe, 
that an increased action of the heart and arteries is not sup- 
ported for any length of time by any other means than a 
spasm affecting the extreme vessels ; and that the same spasm 
takes place in inflammation seems likely, because that eve- 
ry considerable inflammation is introduced by a cold stage, 
and is accompanied with that and other circumstances ot 
pyrexia. It seems also probable, that something analo- 
gous to this occurs even in the case of those inflammations 
which appear less considerable, and to be purely topical. 

244.] From all this, the nature of inflammation may in 
many cases be explained in the following manner. Some 
causes of inequality in the distribution of the blood may 
throw an unusual quantity of it upon particular vessels, to 
which it must necessarily prove a stimulus. But, further, 
it is probable, that, to relieve the congestion, the vis mc- 
dicatri.v nature? increases still more the action of these ves- 
sels ; and which, as in all other febrile diseases, it effects 
by the formation of a spasm on their extremities. 

245.] A spasm of the extreme arteries, supporting an 
increased action in the course of them, may therefore be 
considered as the proximate cause of inflammation ; at least, 
in all cases not arising from direct stimuli applied ; and 
even in this case the stimuli may be supposed to produce a 
spasm of the extreme vessels. 

246.] That, in inflammation, there is the concurrence 
of a constriction of the extreme vessels, with an increased 
action in the other parts of them, seems probable, from the 
consideration of Rheumatism. This is a species of inflam- 
mation which is often manifestly produced, either by cold 
applied to over distended vessels, or by causes of an in- 
creased impetus, and over distention in vessels previously 
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constricted. Hence the disease especially appears at sea- 
sons liable to frequent and considerable vicissitudes of heat 
and cold. 

To this we may add, that the parts of the body most fre- 
quently affected with inflammation, are those exposed, both 
to over distention, from a change in the distribution of the 
fluids, and, at the same time, to the immediate action of 
cold. Hence, quinsies, and pneumonic inflammations, are 
more frequent than any others. 

247.] That a spasm of the extreme vessels takes place in 
inflammation, is to be further presumed from what is at the 
same time the state of the whole arterial system. In every 
considerable inflammation, though arising in one part only, 
an affection is communicated to the whole system, in conse- 
quence of which an inflammation is readily produced in 
other parts beside that first affected. This general affection 
is well known among physicians, under the name of the 
diathesis phlogistica. It appears most commonly in 
persons of the most rigid fibres : is often manifestly indu- 
ced by the tonic or astringent powers of cold ; is increased 
by all tonic and stimulant powers applied to the body ; is 
always attended with a hardness of the pulse ; and is most 
effectually taken off by the relaxing power of blood-letting. 
From these circumstances, it seems probable, that the dia- 
thesis phlogistica consists in an increased tone, or contracti- 
lity, and perhaps in an increased contraction of the muscu- 
lar fibres of the whole arterial system. Such a state of the 
.system seems often to arise, and subsist for some time, with- 
out the apparent inflammation of any particular part ; but 
such a state of the system renders it likely, that a spasm may 
at the same time readily arise in any of the extreme vessels, 
and a particular inflammation be there produced. It does, 
however, appear also, that the general diathesis frequently 
arises from inflammation begun in a particular part. 
m 248.] I have thus endeavored, in the case of inflamma- 
tion, to explain the state of the Avhole system, as well as that 
of the part more particularly affected. The latter I have 
considered as when in its first formation ; but after it has 
subsisted for some time, various changes take place in the 
part affected j and of these I must now take notice. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the Terminations of Inflammation. 

249.] IF an inflammation be cured while the state and 
texture of the part remain entire, the disease is said to be 
terminated by resolution. 

This happens when the previous congestion and spasm 
have been in a moderate degree, and the increased impetus 
of the blood has been sufficient to overcome the spasm, to 
dilate the vessels and to remove the congestion so that the 
part is restored to its ordinary and healthy state. 

A resolution takes place also when the increased impetus 
of the fluids has produced an increased exhalation into the 
adjoining cellular texture, or an increased excretion in 
some neighboring part, and has thereby relaxed the spasm, 
and relieved the congestion, in the vessels of the part more 
particularly affected. 

Lastly, A resolution may take place, when the increased 
impetus of the blood in the whole system occasions an eva- 
cuation, which, though in a distant part, may prove suffi- 
cient to take off the phlogistic diathesis of the whole system, 
and thereby relieve the congestion and spasm of the parti- 
cular part affected by inflammation. 

250.] The tumor which appears in inflammation may be 
imputed in part to the congestion of fluids in their proper 
vessels ; but is owing chiefly to an effusion of matter into the 
adjoining cellular texture ; and, accordingly, tumors sel- 
dom appear but in parts adjoining to a lax cellular texture. 
If, in this case, the matter effused be only a larger quantity 
of the ordinary exhaling fluid, this, when the free circula- 
tion in the vessels is restored, will be readily absorbed, and 
the state of the part will become the same as before. But, 
if the increased impetus of the blood in an inflamed part, 
dilate the exhalant vessels to such a degree, that they pom- 
out an entire serum, this will not be so readily reabsorbed ; 
and, from the experiments of Sir John Pringle, and espe- 
cially from those of Mr. Gaber, Miscell. Taurin. Vol. II. 
we learn, that the serum, under stagnation, may suffer a 
particular change, by having the gluten present in it chang- 
ed into a white, opaque, moderately viscid, mild liquor* 
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which we name pus. When this change takes place in the 
inflamed part, as it is at the same time attended with an 
abatement of the redness, heat, and pain, which before dis- 
tinguished the inflammation, so the disease is said to be ter- 
minated by suppuration ; and an inflamed part, contain- 
ing a collection of pus, is called an abscess. 

251.] In inflammation, the tendency of it to suppura- 
tion niav be discovered by the long continuance of the in- 
flammation, without the symptoms of resolution; by some 
remission of the pain of distention ; by the pain becoming of 
a throbbing kind, more distinctly connected with the pul- 
sation of the arteries being fuiler and softer ; and often by 
the patient's being frequently affected with cold shivering*. 
The period at which this takes place is not determined, 
but may be sometimes sooner, sometimes later. When the 
tendency is determined, the time necessary to a complete 
suppuration is different in drfferent cases. 

When pus is completely formed, the pain in the part 
entirely ceases, and a weight is felt in it. If the collection 
be formed immediately under the skin, the tumor be- 
comes pointed, the part becomes soft, and the fluctuation 
of the fluid within can commonly be perceived ; while at 
the same time, for the most part, the redness of the skin 
formerly prevailing is very much gone. 

252.] In abscesses, while the pus is formed of one part 
of the matter which had been effused, the other and thin- 
ner parts are reabsorbed, so that in the abscess, when open- 
ed, a pus alone appears. This pus, however, is not the 
converted gluten alone ; for the conversion of this being 
the effects of a particular fermentation, which may affect 
the solid substance of the part, and perhaps every solid of 
;.'iiiinal bodies; so it most readily, and particularly, effects 
the cellular texture, eroding much of it, which thereby 
becomes a part of the pus. It generally happens also, that 
home of the smaller red vessels are eroded, and thereby 
some red blood often appears mixed with the pus in absces- 
Upon the whole, the internal surface of an abscess 
is to be considered as an ulcerated part. 

253.] This account of suppuration explains, why an ab- 
scess, when formed, may either spread into the cellular 
texture of the neighboring parts ; or by eroding the incum- 
bent teguments, be poured out upon the surface of the bo- 
dy, and produce an open ulcer. 

254.] We have here given the idea of an abscess as a 
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collection of matter following inflammation ; but the term 
lias been applied to every collection of matter effused, and 
changed by stagnation in an inclosed cavity. 

The matter of abscesses, and of the ulcers following 
them is various, according to the nature of what is effused, 
and which may be, 

1 . A matter thinner than serum. 

2. An entire and pure serum. 

3. A quantity of red globules. 

4. A matter furnished by particular glands seated in the 
part. 

5. A mixture of matters from different sources, changed 
by peculiar fermentation. 

It is the second only which affords a proper pus; the ef- 
fusion whereof, whether in suppurating parts or ulcers, 
seems to be the peculiar effect of an inflammatory state of 
the vessels; and for this reason it is, that, when ulcers do 
not produce a proper pus, a circumstance always absolute- 
ly necessary to their healing, we in many cases, bring the 
ulcers to a state of proper suppuration, by the application 
of stimulants exciting inflammation, such as balsams, 
mercury, copper, &c. 

255. j When the matter effused into the cellular texture 
of an inflamed part, is tainted with a putrid ferment, this 
produces in the effused matter, a state approaching more 
or less to that of putrefaction. When this is in a mode- 
rate degree, and effects only the fluids effused, with the 
substance of the cellular texture, the part is said to be af- 
fected Avith gangrene ; but if the putrefaction affect also 
the vessels and muscles of the part, the disease is said to be 

a SPHACELUS. 

256.] A gangrene, and its consequences, may arise from 
a putrid ferment diffused in the mass of blood, and poured 
out with the serum effused, which it operates upon more 
powerfully while the serum is stagnant, and retained in the 
heat of the body : but it may also arise from the peculiar na- 
ture of the matter effused being disposed to putrefaction ; 
as particularly seems to be the case of the red globules of 
the blood effused in a large quantity. In a third manner 
also, a gangrene seems frequently to arise from the violent 
excitement of the inflammation destroying the tone of the 
vessels ; whereby the whole fluids stagnate and run into pu- 
trefaction, which taking place in any degree, destroys still 
further the tone of the vessels, and spreads the gangrene. 
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257.] In inflammation, tlie tendency to gangrene may be 
apprehended from an extreme yiolence of pain and heat in 
the inflamed part, and from a great degree of pyrexia at- 
tending the inflammation. 

The actual coming on of gangrene may be perceived by 
the color of the inflamed part changing from a clear to a 
dark red ; by blisters arising upon the part ; by the part be- 
coming soft, flaccid, and insensible ; and by the ceasing of 
all pain while these appearances take place. 

As the gangrene proceeds, the color of the part becomes 
livid, and by degrees quite black ; the heat of the part en- 
tirely ceases ; the softness and flaccidity of the part increase; 
it loses its consistence, exhales a cadaverous smell, and may 
then be considered as affected with sphacelus. 

| Gangrene is thus a third manner in which inflam- 
mation terminates ; and the schools have commonly marked 
a fourth termination of inflammation ; which is, by a scir- 
rhus, or an indolent hardness of the part formerly affected 
with inflammation. This however, is a rare occurrence, 
and does not seem to depend so much upon the nature of 
inflammation, as upon the circumstances of the part affected. 
It is in glandular parts chiefly that scirrhosity is observed ; 
and it is probably owing to the parts readily admitting a 
stagnation of the fluids. I have observed, that inflamma- 
tion seldom induces scirrhus ; but that this more commonly 
arises from other causes ; and when inflammation supervenes, 
which it is sooner or later apt to do, it does not so common- 
ly increase, as change the scirrhosity into some kind of ab- 
Proni these considerations it does not seem necessary 
to take any further notice of scirrhus as a termination of in- 
flammation. 

25').] There are, however, some other terminations of 
inflammation, not commonly taken notice of, but now to 
be mentioned. 

One is, by the effusion of a portion of the entire mass of 
blood, either by means of rupture or of anastomosis, into 
the adjoining cellular texture. This happens especially in 
inflammations of the lungs, where the effused matter, bv 
compressing the vessels, and stopping the circulation, oc- 
casions a fatal suffocation ; and this is perhaps the manner 
in which pneumonic inflammation most commonly proves 
fatal. J l 

260.] Another kind of termination is, that of certain 
inflammations on the surface of the body, when there is 
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poured out under the cuticle a fluid, which being too gross 
to pass through its pores, therefore separates it from the 
skin, and raises it up into the form of a vesicle containing 
the effused fluid ; and by which effusion the previous in- 
flammation is taken off. 

261.] Beside these already mentioned, I believe there is 
still another manner in which inflammation terminates. 
When the internal parts are affected with inflammation, 
there seems to have been almost always upon their surface, 
an exudation, which appears partly as a viscid concretion 
upon their surface ; and partly as a thin serous fluid effused 
into the cavities hi which the inflamed viscera are placed. 
Though we have become acquainted with these appearances 
only, as very constantly accompanying those inflammations 
which have proved fatal, it is however probable, that like 
circumstances may have attended those which were termi- 
nated by resolution, and may have contributed to that event. 
It is in favor of this supposition that there are instances of 
pneumonic inflammation terminating in a hydrothorax. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Remote Causes of Inflammation, 

262.] THE remote causes of inflammation may be re- 
duced to five heads. 

1 . The application of stimulant substances ; among which 
are to be reckoned the action of lire, or burning. 

2. External violence operating mechanically in wound- 
ing, bruising, compressing, or overstretching the parts. 

3. Extraneous substances, lodged in any part of the bo- 
dy, irritating by their chemical acrimony or mechanical 
form, or compressing by their bulk or gravity. 

4. Cold, in a certain degree, not sufficient immediately 
to produce gangrene. 

5. An increased impetus of the blood determined to a 
particular part. 

It will not be difficult to understand how these remote 
causes, singly, or in concurrence, produce the proximate 
cause of inflammation. 

263.] It does not appear, that in different cases of inflam- 
mation, there is any difference in the state of the proximate 
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cause, except in the degree of it ; and though some differ* 
ence of inflammation may arise from the difference ol the 
remote causes, yet tins is not necessary to be taken notice 
of here; because the different appearances winch attend 
different inflammations may be referred, lor the most part,, 
to the difference bf the part affected ; as will appear when 
we shall consider the several genera and species marked in 
the Nosology. When I come" to treat of these, I shall find 
a more proper occasion for taking notice of the difie 
states of the proximate, or of the differences of the remote 
cause, than by treating of them in general here. 



S1OTION V. 
Of the Cure of Inflammation. 

264.] THE indications of cure in inflammation are dif- 
ferent, according as it may still be capable of resolution, or 
may have taken a tendency to tlie several other terminations 
above mentioned. As the tendency to these terminations 
is not always immediately evident, it is always proper, upon 
the first appearance of inflammation, to attempt the cure of 
it by resolution. For this purpose, the indications of cure 
are, 

J . To remove the remote causes, when they are evident,, 
and continue to operate. 

2. To take oil' the phlogistic diathesis affecting either the 
whole system, or the particular part. 

3. To take off the spasm of the particular part, by re- 
medies applied either to the .whole system, or to the part 
itself. 

265.] The means of removing the remote causes will 
readily occur, from considering the particular nature and 
circumstances of the different kinds. Acrid matters must 
be removed, or their action must be prevented, by the ap- 
plication of correctors or demulcents.* Compressing and 
overstretching powers must betaken away ; and, from their 
several circumstances, the means of doing so will be obvious. 



* if the matter causing the inflammation be an acid, then the application of an alkaline sub- 
ance will be proper : It, on the contrary,, the inflammation be produrerl bv an alkali thenan- 
id must be applied. In many rases, however, the acrid sulMances causing inflammation 
are neither alka.ine nor acid : and, in such cases, or when we cannot find a proper corrector, 
we mu>t use demulcents, which by their obtundin? quality, sheaih the acrimony, or defend 
the parts to winch they arc applied from being irritated or corroded. 
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-5266.] The means of taking off the phlogistic diathesis 
of the system, are the same with those for moderating the 
violence of reaction in fever, which are mentioned and 
treated of from (127 to 159,) and therefore need not be re- 
peated here. I only observe, that in the use of those reme- 
dies, there is less occasion for any reserve than in many 
v ases of fever ; and more particularly, that topical bleed- 
ioos* are here particularly indicated and proper. 

267.] The means of taking off the spasm of the parti- 
cular part are nearly the same as those mentioned above, for 
taking off the spasm of the extreme vessels in the case of 
fever, and which are treated of from (150. to 200.) Only 
it is observed here, that some of these are here especially 
indicated, and that some of them are to be directed more 
particularly to the part especially affected ; the management 
of which will be more properly considered when we shall 
treat of particular inflammations. f 

268.] When a tendency to suppuration (251.) is distinct- 
ly perceived, as we suppose it to depend upon the effusion 

* The advantages of topical bleedings, in most cases of local inflammation are very great. 
They may be performed by cupping, or what is in many cases more preferable, by leeches. 
Cuppmgacts.soineMmes as a stimulus, jespecialty on parts which are teiulonous or fleshy, of 
where the cellular substance is tliin, and thus frequently increases the lnllammation which we 
would wish to res ilve 

+ The resolution of an inflamed part is considerably assisted by the application of discuti- 
ents ; and in most cases when the general system is not affected, these disculients alone fre- 
quently succeed in dissolving ap incipient phlegmon. Solutions of lead in vinegar are the ap- 
plications which the best modern practitioners generally approve. Goulard's extract was sup- 
posed by the vulgar to be a new remedy ; and his panegyric on it, tended in a considerable 
degree to render the use of lead more universal than it had been before his time. There are, 
however, mail) weighty objections against the formula used by that g.-ntleman j the chief one 
is, that on account of the different strength of the vinegar employed, J.nt\ of the degree of heat 
used in the process, we cap oevet accurately ascertain (iie quantify of lead dissolved irj the 
acid ; and consequently the efficacy of this preparation must be uncertain. The Saccharum 
Salurni, which is always of the same strength, is therefore preferable to Goulard's extract : and 
as vinegar is a powerful discuti-m itself, it has been usual to add a quantity of vinegar to 
the solution uf the sugar of lead in distilled water. The following proportions haye bee& 
found in general to be ihe best : 

R. Sacchar. Saturn. §i. 
Acet. Gallic, opt. §iv. 
Aq. font, distillatse §xxxiL 
M. 

In the application of this solution, it is of great consequence that the parts affected should be 
continually moisiened with it. Poultices made of fresh breadcrumb, and as much of the above 
solution as is necessary, are in general preferable to any other mode of applying it; but it 
sometimes happensthat the inflamed part is so extremely painful and tender, as not to hear 
weight of a poultice ; and in such cases we must nave recours« 10 pieces of soft linen, 
. vrilh the solution. Both these applications, viz. poultices, or we t pledgets, must af- 
waysbe applied cold, and be frequently renewed when they become waim, hard or stift. Tins 
■is Ihe most approved method of applying lead for the purpose of resolving inflammations; yet 
it frequently happens that practitioners m&et with patients whose prepossessiuns for a popular 
remedy are so great that there is no persuading them from using it. The method of making 
Goulard's extract and Vegeto-Mineral Water are therefore subjoined, 
Take Litharge of Gold, one pound, 
French White-Wine Vinegar, a quart, 
Boil them in an earthen vessel, on a slow fire, for an hour and an half, constantly stirring them 
with a wooden spathula, and when cold, pour off the clear liquor, which mu«t be kepi in well 
stopped glass phials. The Vegeto-Mineral water is made by adding a hundred drops of the 
above extract to a quart of water, and four tea-spoonftfls of French -Brandy. 
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of a fluid which cannot be easily reabsorbed, so it becomes 
necessary that this fluid be converted into pus, as the only 
natural means of obtaining its evacuation ; and as the effu- 
sion is, perhaps, seldom made without some rupture of the 
vessels, to the healing of which a pus is absolutely neces- 
sary ; 'so, in the case of a tendency to suppuration, the 
indication of cure always is, to promote the production of 
a perfect pus as quickly as possible. 

269.] For this purpose, various remedies, supposed to 
possess a specific power, have been proposed ; but I can per- 
ceive no such power in any of them; and in my opinion, 
all that can be done is, to favor the suppuration by such 
applications as may support a proper heat in the part, as 
by some tenacity, 'may confine the perspiration of the part, 
and as, by an emollient quality, may weaken the cohesion 
of the teguments, and favor their erosion.* 

270.] As, in the case of certain effusions, a suppuration 
is not only unavoidable, but desirable, it may be supposed, 
that most of the means of resolution formerly mentioned 
should be avoided ; and accordingly our practice is com- 
monly so directed. But as we observe, on the one hand, 
that a certain degree of increased impetus, or of the origi- 
nal circumstances of inflammation, is requisite to produce 
a proper suppuration ; so it is then especially necessary to 
avoid those means of resolution that may diminish too much 
the force of the circulation. And as, on the other hand, 
the impetus of the blood, when violent, is found to prevent 
the proper suppuration ; so, in such cases, although a tcn- 

* Poultices of various kinds have been recommended for this purpose. It is however, of 
little consequence what their ingredients are, provided they be emollient, and applied wattn. 
The white bread poultice is in common use, and answers in general very well ; ihr addition of 
a little oil keeps it trom becoming hard, and is at the same time serviceable as an emollient. 
A poultice of bruised lintsced well boiled with milk and water is strongly recommended by 
some writers, and indeed not without reason, on account of its very great emollient quality. 

As heat is absolutely necessary for the production of matter in tumors, it is of great conse- 
quence that the poultices should not be suffered to cool on the part, and that ther should be 
often renewed. Mr. Bell has given excellent directions for applying poultices, with the inten- 
tion of promoting suppuration. 

" Warm fomentations and poultices, (says that rational practitioner) ore the means usually 
employed for the application of heat to an inflamed part; and when these are regularly a, id 
frequently renewed, nothing, it is probable, cm mure effectually answer the purpose. But in 
the ordinary manner in which they are applied, and is the cataplasms are renewed only once, 
oral most twice a day, they must 'always, it is imagined, do more harm than good. I or a; 
soon as the degree of heat they at first possessed is dissipated, the moisture kept up by them, 
with the consequent evaporation that ensues, must always render the part much colder than if 
it had been merely wrapped up in flannel, without the use of any such application. 

" In order to receive all the advantages of such remedies, the part afiected should be well 
fomented with flannels, pressed out of any warm emollient decoction, applied as warm as the 
patient can easily bear them, continued at least half an hour at ouce, and repeated lour or five 
times a day. 

" Immediately after the fomentation is over, a large emollient poultice should likewise be 
applied warm, and renewed every second or third hour at farthest. Of all the forms recom- 
mended for emollient cataplasms, a common bread and milk poultice, with a due proportion of 
butter or oi 1, is perhaps the most eligible ; as it not cnlv possesses all the advantages of the 
others, but can at all tunc; be more easily procurcd.".-'i > rratis« on Ulcers, Edition ot 17*7 p ffj. 
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>dency to suppuration may have begun, it may be proper to 
continue those means of resolution which moderate the force 
of the circulation. 

With respect to the opening of abscesses, when com- 
pletely formed, I refer to the writings on surgery.* 

271.] When an inflammation has taken a tendency to 
gangrene, that event is to be prevented by every possible 
means; and these must be different, according to the na- 
ture of the several causes occasioning that tendency, as 
maybe understood from what has been already said of 
them. After a grangrene has, in some degree, taken place, 
it can be cured only by the separation of the dead from 
the living parts. This, in certain circumstances, can be 
performed by the knife, and always most properly, when 
it can be so done. 

In other cases, it can be done by exciting a suppuratory 
inflammation on the verge of the living part, whereby its 
cohesion with the dead may be every where broken off, so 
that the latter may fall off by itself. While this is doing, 
it is proper to prevent the further putrefaction of the part, 
and its spreading wider. For this purpose, various anti- 
septic applications have been proposed: But it appears to 
me, that, while the teguments are entire, these applications 
can hardly have any effect; and,' therefore, that the fun- 
damental procedure must be to scarify the part so as to 
reach the living substance, and, by the wounds made there, 
to excite the suppuration required. By the same incisions 
also, we give access to antiseptics, which may both pre- 
vent the progress of the putrefaction in the dead, and ex- 
cite the inflammation necessary on the verge of the living 
part.f 

• For a particular account of knowing when abscesses are completely formed, at what period 
they ought to be opened, and the manner of opening them, the reader can consult no author 
preferable to Mr. Bell 

+ The author mentioned in the preceding note treats this subject in his usual rational man- 
ner, and with no less perspecuity than judgment. Contrary to the opinion of all former wri- 
ters on gangrene, he disapproves of scarifications, and the subsequent application of antiseptics 
and stimulants. Mr. Bell's reasoning against this practice is to the following purport : The de- 
gree of inflammation requisite, and indeed necessary, for the separation of the dead parts, is 
only very slight, and when loo violent, it fails to produce the desired effect. Scarifications, and 
the'subsequent application of stimulants, which increase the inflammation too much, are there- 
fore hurtful Again, in scarifying, there is a considerable risk of wounding large blood vessels, 
r.erves or tendons ; besides the disadvantage of allowing the putrescent fluids of the gangrene 
to enter more freely the sound parts, by increasing the surface of the wound. With respect to 
the application of antiseptic*, it is justly remarked, that although these medicines have the qua- 
lity of preserving dead animal substances from corruption, they by no means produce the same 
effect on living animal substances. But the concluding argument is of much greater weight, 
viz that, in along course of extensive practice, no advantages ever accrued from scarification. 

These objections against promiscuous scarification were first proposed by Mr. Bell in his Trea- 
tise on Ulcers, about 12 years ago ; and the novelty of the opinion excited the attention of al- 
most every practitioner. At present, however, it is universally adopted, and would of itself, 
inde|>endent of tile many improvements Mr. Bell has made in surgery, perpetuate his justly ac- 
quired fame. 
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272.1 When the gangrene proceeds from a loss of tone; 
and when tins, communicated to the neighboring parts, 
Prevents that inflammation which, as I have said, isnecefi, 
^ tt "separation of the dead part irom the living; 
it will be proper to obviate this loss of tone, by tonic medi- 
cine! given internally ; and, for this purpose, the Pern- 
vian bark has been found to be especially effectual. 1 hat 
this medicine operates by a tonic power, 1 have endeavor- 
ed to prove above, (211.) and from what is said in 21& 
the limitations to be observed in employing it may also be 
learned When the gangrene arises Irom the violence of 
inflammation, the bark may not only fail of proving a 
remedv, but may do harm: and its power as a tonic is 
especially suited to those cases of gangrene which proceed 
from an original loss of tone, as in the case ofc palsy and 
«rdcma- or' to those cases of inflammation where a loss 
of tone takes place, while the original inflammatory 
symptoms are removed.* 

273.] The other terminations of inflammation either do 
not admit of anv treatment, except that of preventing them 
by the means of resolution ; or they belong to a treatise of 
surgery, rather than to this place. 

Having thus, therefore, delivered the general doctrine, 
I proceed now to consider the particular genera and species 
of inflammation. 

It has been hinted above (2G3.) that the difference of in- 
flammation arises chiefly from the difference of the part 
affected : I have therefore arranged them as they are cu- 
taneous, visceral, or articular; and in this order they 
are now to be considered. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF INFLAMMATION', MORE STRICTLY 
CUTANEOUS. 

JT74-] /CUTANEOUS inflammations are of two kinds, 
V>> commonly distinguished by the names of 

PHLEGMON and ERYSIPELAS. 

* The bark mujt be given in these cases in large quantities ; and as the pulse is in general 

nail. Port wine imut ue used alonx with it. Be>ide the Uie of these remedies, a good 

ite, with sucti a quantity of strong generous wine as is su&- 

neicisarv s'lfiln decree of inflammation. When in- 

i.l much reduced, 'lie warm stimulating cordials, as 

», sptntus aromaticus volatilis, &c. Qtaj tte u*ed with advantage. 
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Of the latter there are two cases, which ought to be dis- 
tinguished by different appellations. When the disease is 
an affection of the skin alone, and very little of the wholfc 
system, or wher. the affection of the system is only symptom- 
atical of the external inflammation, I shall give the disease 
the name of erythema ; but when the external inflamma- 
tion is an exanthema, and symptonmtieal of an affection of 
the whole system, I shall then name the disease erysipelas.* 

275.] It is the erythema only that I am to consider here. 

For the distinction between Erythema and Phlegmon, I 
have formerly referred to the characters given of them in 
our Nosology. See Synops. Nosolg. Mcth. Vol. II. p. 5. 
gen. vii. spec. 1. and 2. But I think it propel now to de- 
liver the characters of them more fully and exactly here, as 
follows. 

tlegmon is an inflammatory affection of the skin, with 
a swelling, rising generally to a more considerable eminence 
in the middle of it ; of a bright red color ; both the swel- 

\ and color being pretty exactly cireumscribed ; the 
whole being attended with a pain of distention, often of a 
stounding or throbbing kind, and frequently ending in sup- 
puration. 

An Erythema, Rose, or St. Anthony's fire, is an inflam- 
matory affection of the skin, with hardly any evident swel- 
ling ; of a mixed and not very bright red' color, readily- 
disappearing upon pressure, but quickly returning again ; 
the redness of no regular circumscription, but spreading 
unequally and continuing almost constantly to spread upon 
the neighboring part ; with a pain Ifke to that from burning ; 
producing blisters, sometimes of a small, sometimes of a. 
larger size ; and always ending in a desquamation of the 
scarf-skin, sometimes in gangrene. 

This subject I am not to prosecute here, as properly be- 
longing to surgery, the business of which I am seldom to 
enter upon in this work ; and shall therefore observe only 
as necessary here, that the difference of these appearances 
seems to depend on the different seat of the inflammation, 
In the phlegmon, the inflammation seems to affect especially 
the vessels on the internal surface of the skin communicating 
with the lax subjacent cellular texture ; whence a more 
copious effusion, and that of serum convertible into pus, 
takes place. In the erythema, the inflammation seems to 
have its seat in the vessels on the external surface of the 

* Tbe Ery&ipelss is particularly deseiibea m art'rele f96, etseq: 
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skin, communicating with the rete mucosum, which, docs 
not admit of any effusion, but what separates the cuticle, 
and gives occasion to the formation of a blister, while the 
smaller size of the vessels admits only the effusion ot a thin 
fluid, verv seldom convertible into pus. 

Besides these differences in the circumstances ot these two 
kinds of inflammation, it is probable that they also differ 
with respect to their causes. Erythema is the effect of all 
kinds of acrids externally applied to the skin ; and, when 
arising from an internal cause, it is from an acrimony, pour- 
ed out on the surface of the skin under the cuticle. In the 
phlegmon an acrimony is not commonly evident. 

216.] These differences in the seat and causes of the 
phlegmon and erythema being admitted, it will be evident, 
that when an erythema affects any internal part, it can take 
place in those only whose surfaces are covered with an epi- 
thelion, or membrane analogous to the cuticle. 

277.] The same distinction between the seat and causes 
of the two diseases will, as I judge, readily explain what 
has been delivered by practical writers, with respect to the 
cure* of these different cutaneous inflammations. But I 
shall not, however, prosecute this here, for the reason 
given above; (275.) and, for the same reason, shall not 
say anv thing of the variety of external inflammation, that 
might otherwise be considered here.f 



CHAPTER III. 

GF OPHTHALMIA, OR INFLAMMATION OF 
THE EYE. 

278.] HT^HE inflammation of the eye may be consider- 
X ed as of two kinds: according as it has its 
seat in the membranes of the ball of the eye, when I would 
name it ophthalmia membranarum ; or as it has its seat 
in the sebaceous glands placed in the tarsus, or edges of 
the eyelids, in which case it may be termed ophthalmia 

TARSI. 

• The method of curing an erysipelas is delivered in article 708, et sequent. 

+ The cuie of erythema is chiefly effected by the antiphlogistic regimen already sufficiently 
described. Although bleeding, purging, and the general remedies for resolving an inflamma- 
tion, will in most cases, cure an erythema, yet as it is a disease frequently depending orf a pe- 
culiar acrimony, we shall always find great advantage from the external use of .-moments ap- 
pled cold, or mucilaginous diluents taken internally. The disease, however, is seldom danger- 
ous, and generally terauuatcs favorably. ' 
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These two kinds are very frequently combined together, 
as the one may readily excite the other; but they are still 
to be distinguished according as the one or the other may 
happen to be the primary affection, and properly as they 
often arise from different causes. 

279.] The inflammation of the membranes of the eye, 
affects especially, and most frequently, the adnata, appear- 
ing in a turgescence of its vessels ; so that the red vessels 
which are naturally there, become not only increased in 
size, but there appear many more than did in a natural 
state. This turgescence of the vessels is attended with 
pain, especially upon the motion of the ball of the eye; 
and this like every other irritation applied to the surface 
of the eye, produces an effusion of tears from the lachry- 
mal gland. 

This inflammation commonly, and chiefly, affects the 
adnata spread on the anterior part of the bulb of the eye ; 
but usually spreads also along the continuation of that 
membrane on the inside of the palpebrae ; and as that is 
extended on the tarsus palpebrarum, the excretories of the 
sebaceous glands opening there are also frequently affect- 
ed. When the affection of the adnata is considerable, it 
is frequently communicated to the subjacent membranes of 
the eye, and even to the retina itself, which thereby ac- 
quires so great a sensibility, that the slightest impression 
of light becomes painful. 

280.] The inflammation of the membranes of the eye is 
in different degrees, according as the adnata is more or 
less affected, or according as the inflammation is either of 
the adnata alone, or of the subjacent membranes also ; and 
upon these differences, different species have been establish- 
ed, and different appellations given to them. But I shall 
not, however, prosecute the consideration of these, being 
of opinion, that all the cases of the Ophthalmia membra- 
narum differ only in degree, and are to be cured by reme- 
dies of the same kind, more or less employed. 

The remote causes of Ophthalmia are many and vari- 
ous; as, 

1. External violence, by blows, contusions, and wounds, 
applied to the eyes; and even very slight impulses applied, 
whilst the eyelids are open, to the ball of the eye itself, 
are sometimes sufficient for the purpose. 

2. Extraneous bodies introduced under the eyelids, ei~ 

P 
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therof an acrid quality, as smoke and other acrid vapors,* 
or of a bulk sufficient to impede the free motion of the 
eyelids upon the surface of the eyeball. 
" 3. The application of strong light, or even of a mode- 
rate light long continued. 

4. The application of much heat, and particularly of 
that with moisture. 

5. Much exercise of the eyes in viewing minute objects'. 

6. Frequent intoxication. 

7. Irritation from other and various diseases of the eyes. 

8. An acrimony prevailing in the mass of blood, and 
deposited in the sebaceous glands on the edges of the eye- 
lids. 

9. A change in the distribution of the blood, whereby 
either a more than usual quantity of blood, and with more 
than usual force, is impelled into the vessels of the head, 
or whereby the free return of the venous blood from the 
vessels of the head is interrupted. 

10. A certain consent of the eyes with the other parts 
of the system, whereby from a certain state of these parts, 
either a simultaneous, or an alternating affection of the 
eyes, is produced. 

281.] The proximate cause of Ophthalmia, is not dif- 
ferent from that of inflammation in general ; and the dif- 
ferent circumstances of Ophthalmia may be explained by 
the difference of its remote causes, and by the different 
parts of the eye which it happens to affect. This may be 
understood from what has been already said ; and I shall 
now therefore proceed to consider the cure. 

232.] In the cure of Ophthalmia, the first attention will 
by always due to the removing of the remote causes, and 
the various means necessary for this purpose will be direct- 
ed by the consideration of these causes enumerated above. 

The Ophthalmia membranarum requires the remedies 
proper for inflammation in general; and when the deeper 
seated membranes are affected, and especially when a py- 
rexia is present, large general bleedings may be necessary. 
But this is seldom the case; as the Ophthalmia, for the 
most part, is an affection purely local, accompanied with 
'little or no pyrexia. General bleedings, therefore, from 
the arm or foot, have little effect upon it; and the cure is 
chiefly to be obtained by topical bleedings, that is, blood 

* Hence chemists when much employed in processes where copious noxious Tanor arise, 
oiifht lobe extremely cuicful to avoid thtm^ audi a- poaiible. U3 " uilou > "P 1 " 1 
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•■drawn from vessels near the inflamed part ; and opening 
the jugular vein or the temporal artery, may be consider- 
ed as in some measure of this kind. It is -commonly suf- 
ficient to apply a number of leeches* round the -eye; and 
it is perhaps better still to draw blood from the temples, 
by cupping and scarifying. f In many cases, a very effec- 
tual remedy is, that of scarifying the internal surface off 
the inferior eyelid ; and more so still, is cutting the turgid 
vessels upon the adnata itself .% 

283.] Besides blood-letting, purging, as a remedy suit- 
ed to inflammation in general, has been considered as pe- 
culiarly adapted to inflammations in any of the parts of the, 
head, and therefore to Ophthalmia; and it is sometimes 
useful ; but, for the reasons given before with respect to 
general bleeding, purging in the case of Ophthalmia does 
not prove useful in any degree in proportion to the evacu- 
ation excited. 

284.] For the relaxing the spasm in the part, and taking 
off the determination of the fluids to it, blistering near the 
part has commonly been found useful. § 

285.] Electrical sparks taken from the eye will often 
suddenly discuss the inflammation of the adnata ; but the 
effect is seldom permanent, and even a frequent repetition 
seldom gives an entire cure. 

286.] Ophthalmia, as an external inflammation, admits 
of topical applications. All those, however, that increase 
the heat and relax the vessels of the part, prove common- 
ly hurtful ; and the admission of cool air to the eye, the 
proper application of cold water immediately to the ball 
of the eye, and the application of various cooling and 
astringent medicines, which at the same time do not pro- 

* Ten or twelve may be applied at once, and when many are employed together, they gene- 
rally produce a better effect, than if fewer be employed repeatedly : That is twelve at once arc 
more efficacious than three at a tune repeated four times a day. 

+ Cupping and scarifying the temples ought to be performed with very great caution, because 
of the numerous ramificaiions of considerable branches of arteries in tho^e places. 

t These operations require great nicety. Tor the particular method of pertouning them, the 
reader is referred to the writers on Surgery. 

Much harm ensues from these operations when injudiciously performed : they ought there- 
fore to be refrained from, except when a very skillful and expert surgeon can be procured. 
They are seldom serviceable, excrpt they be repeated several times. Cutting the vessels of the 
adnata is perliaps the best preventative of an opacity of the Cornea that we know : and where- 
ver there is the least tendency to an opacity, the practice should be put in execution. The ope- 
ration ought to be repeated daily for two, three, or four weeks, or even longer, if a cure is not 
accomplished sooner 

i The part where blisters are usually applied in Ophthalmia are behind the ear, or the napa of 
the neck. The blisters ought to be kept open by the subsequent application of the mild blister- 
ing ointment, if ihey assume appearances of healing. 

Setonsin tlie neck are sometimes recommended ;Lut where speedy relief is required, they are 
of little service, because they seldom begin to discharge till the expiration of a few days , besides 
' they are extremely troublesome to the patient : and if the phlogistic diathesis be considerably 
they sometimes become so exceedingly inflamed as to produce man; duigreeablc circumstances 
thai night have been avoided. 
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duce much irritation, prove generally useful; even spiritu- 
ous liquors, employed in moderate quantity, have often 
been of service.* . . . 

£87.] In the cure of Ophthalmia, much care is requisite 
to avoid all irritation, particularly that of light ; and the 
only safe and certain means of doing this is by confining the 
patient to a very dark chamber. 

288.] These are the remedies of the Ophthalmia mem- 
branarum ; and in the Ophthalmia tarsi, for as it is produ- 
ced by Ophthalmia membranarum, the same remedies may 
be necessary. As, however, the Ophthalmia tarsi may 
often depend upon an acrimony deposited in the sebaceous 
glands of the part, so it may require various internal reme- 
dies according to the nature of the acrimony in fault ; for 
which I must refer to the consideration of scrophula, syphilis, 
or other diseases with which this Ophthalmia may be con- 
nected ; and when the nature of the acrimony is not ascer- 
tained, certain remedies, more generally adapted to the 
evacuation of acrimony, such, for instance, as mercury, 
may be employed. f 

289.] In the Ophthalmia tarsi, it almost constantly hap- 
pens that some ulcerations are formed on the tarsus. These 
require the application of mercury or copper, either of 
which may by itself sometimes entirely cure the affection ; 
and these may even be useful when the disease depends upon 
a fault of the whole system. 

290.] Both in the Ophthalmia membranarum, and in the 
Ophthalmia tarsi, it is necessary to obviate that gluing or 
sticking together of the eye-lids which commonly happens 
in sleep ; and this may be done by insinuating a little of 
any mild unctious medicine, of some tenacity between the 
eye-lids before the patient shall go to sleep.J 

• A solution of a scruple of sugar of lead in four ounces of distilled water, is a very effectual 
application ; some authors recommend equal parti of white vitrol and sugar of lead dissolved in 
distilled water. These collyria, as they are called, do infinite mischief it they are too strong. 

Ifi therefore, the patient complains of the least smarting on their application, it will be neces- 
sary to dilute them with the addition of more distilled water. They ought to be applied cold, 
and Pledgets moUened with them ought to be frequently renewed when they grow hot or dry. 
Anaddmonaldirection maybe added, viz. that the solution of saccharum saturni be always 
made tn distilled water, especially when it is to be used as a rollyrium, because the least impreg- 
nation <>t any mineral acid, however combined, decomposes the sugar of lead. 

Cold poultices of rasped raw potatoes or turnips are sometimes very efficacious. They may 
De applied in a hne muslin bag, and ought to be renewed whenever they grow warm 

+ It the ophthalmia be venereal, mercury is the only remedy, and external applications have 
little effect. If scrophula ,s the cause, reliefis often speedily procured by an an ah no "the 
Coagulum a lurainis, or the unguentum citrinum, now called unguentum hycVrargyri nitratum 
in the London Pharmacopeia. The unguentum lutis has been used in manv cls< s w th advan- 
ISanen't cure UngUentUm Ceruss:E aceta1 *- Bu < <*** *&* applicau^ ne ver cflect a 

t Hog's lard, fresh pressed lintseed-oil, or oil of almonds, answer this intention verv welL M 
ibe unguentum spermaus cm, ot the London Pharmacopcck "»eniioB very well, n 
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■' ' " * - ' 

CHAPTER IV. 

OF PHRENZY, OR PHRENITIS. 

291.] r T" , HIS disease is an inflammation of the parts 
X contained in the cavity of the cranium ; and 
may affect either the membranes of the brain, or the sub- 
stance of the brain itself. Nosologists have apprehended, 
that these two cases might be distinguished by different 
symptoms, and therefore by different appellations : but 
this does not seem to be confirmed by observation and dis- 
section ; and therefore I shall treat of both cases under the 
title of Phrenzy, or Phrcnitis. 

292.] An idiopathic phrenzy is a rare occurrence, a 
sympathic more frequent ; and the ascertaining either the 
one or the other is, upon many occasions, difficult. Manv 
of the symptoms by which the disease is most commonlv 
judged to be present, have appeared, when from certain 
considerations, it was presumed, and even from dissection 
it appeared, that there had been no internal inflammation ; 
and on the other hand, dissections have shown, that the 
brain had been inflamed, when few of the peculiar symp- 
toms of phrenzy had before appeared.* 

293.] The symptoms by which this disease may be most 
certainly known, are a vehement pyrexia, or a violent deep- 
seated headach, a redness and turgescence of the face and 
eyes, an impatience of light and noise, a constant watch- 
ing and a delirium impetuous and furious. Some nosolo- 
gists have thought these symptoms peculiar to an inflam- 
mation of the membranes, and that the inflammation of 
the substance of the brain was to be distinguished by some 
degree of coma attending it. It was for this reason that, 
in the Nosology I added the Typhomania to the character 
of Phrenitis ; but upon further reflection, I find no proper 
foundation for this ; and if we pass from the characters 
above delivered, there will be no means of fixing the va- 
riety that occurs. 

I am here, as in other analogous cases, of opinion, that 
the symptoms above mentioned of an acute inflammation, 
always mark inflammations of membranous parts; and that 

* This sentence is very obscure; the Author meant to say, that the diagnostic symptoms of 
(his disease are uncertain. 
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an inflammation of the parenchyma or substance of via 
ra, exhibits, at least commonly, a more chronic affection. 

294 1 The remote causes ot phrenzy, are all those which 
directly stimulate the membranes or substance of the brain ; 
and particularly all those which increase the impetus of the 
blood in the vessels of the brain. Among these the expo- 
sure of the naked head to the direct rays of a very warm 
sun, is a frequent cause. The passions of the mind, and - 
certain poisons, are amongst the remote causes of phrenzy ; 
bat in what manner they operate is not well understood.* 

295.] The cure of phrenzy is the same with that of in- 
flammation in general ; but in phrenzy the most powerful 
remedies are to be immediately employed. Large and re- 
peated blood-letting is especially necessary ; and the blood 
should be drawn from vessels as near as possible to the part 
affected. The opening of the temporal artery has been re- 
commended, and with some reason : but the practice is at- 
tended with inconvenience ; and I apprehend that opening 
the jugular veins may prove more effectual ; but at the same 
time, it will be generally proper to draw blood from the 
temples by cupping and scarifying. 

296.] It is probable, that purging, as it may operate by 
revulsion, may be of more use in this than in some other in- 
flammatory affections. 

For the same purpose of revulsion, warm pediluvia are 
a remedy ; but at the same time somewhat ambiguous. The 
taking off the force of the blood in the vessels of the head by 
an erect posture, is generally useful. 

297.] Shaving of the head is always proper and necessary 
for the admission of other remedies. Blistering is commonly 

•Practitioners have in general admitted two kinds of phrenzy. viz.. the idiopathic or true 
phrenzy, and the symptomatic. The former is what the author describes in the text ; and, as 
i e liasomicted to describe the latter, winch in article 292, he acknowledges to be the more 
Sequent ot the twe, I shall enumerate its symptoms. 

The symptomatic phrenzy is constantly preceded by some very acute inflammatory fever. Its 
approach may be suspected by a suppression of the excretions, by colorless stools, by a black 
dry, and rough tongue, by pale and watery urine, winch sometimes has black or dark brown 
clouds floating in it, by a desire but inability to sleep, by picking the bed clothes, by the eyes 
appearing fierce, and the vessels of the albuginea becoming turgid, and by a few drops of blood 
d:>tillmg from the nose. 

When most of these s;.mptoms appear in inflammatory fevers, we justly apprehend an attack 
of the phrenzy, and ought to have immediate recourse to such remedies as will lessen its violence, 
ur altogether prevent it- access. Large bleedings, if the pulse permits, must be made on the 
lower extremities, emollient glysters are to be frequently injected, laxatives administered, fo- 
mentations applied to the feet and legs, cupping glasses applied on the thighs, and the pauent must 
be forced to drink plentifully, for he is seldom thirsty in these cases, although his tongue be 
parched. Besides these general remedies, peculiar attention must be paid to the primary disease; 
and the treatment of the symptomatic phrenzy will vary according to the nature of the disease 
by which tt is produced. 

No part of the practice of physic requires more judgment and segacity in the practitioner, 
than ascertainin" the proper moTe or treating the symptomatic phrenzy in different fevers. To 
mier fully into the subiect, would require more room than these notes allow. I can only there- 



fore recommend the young practitioner to pay great attention to it. He will find many 
practical directions for tne treatment of these cases, in rao»t of the medical writer, bulbs 
. . no, especially t>: , dcntura and Yan Swetteo 
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useful in this disease, but chiefly when applied near the part 
affected.* 

298.] Every part of the antiphlogistic regimen is here 
necessary, and particularly the admission of cold air. Even 
cold substances, applied close to the head, have been found 
safe and highly useful ; and the application of such refrige- 
rants as vinegar, is certainly proper. f 

299.] It appears to me certain, that opiates are hurtful 
in every inflammatory state of the brain ; and it is to be 
observed, that, from the ambiguity mentioned in (292.) 
the accounts of practitioners, with regard to the juvantia 
and luedentia in this disease, are of very uncertain applica- 
tion. 



CHAPTER V. 
OF THE QUINSY, OR CYNANCHE. 

300.] r T^HIS name is applied to every inflammation of 
J. the internal fauces ; but these inflammations 
are different, according to the part of the fauces which may 
be affected, and according to the nature of the inflammation. 
In the Nosology, therefore, after giving the character of the 
Cynanche as a genus, I have distinguished five different 
species, which must here likewise be separately considered. 



SECTION I. 
Of the Cynanche Tonsillaris. 

301.] THIS is an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the fauces, affecting especially that congeries of mucous 
follicles which forms the tonsils, and spreading from thence 
along the velum and uvula, so as frequently to affect every 
part of the mucous membrane. 

* It has been usual to apply a large blistering plaister over the whole head, and suffer it to 
remain on for eight and forty hours. This, however, hinders the application of other very 
powerful remedies. Shaving the head of a frantic patient is always a troublesome operation; 
tut the very great benefit arising from it, renders it absolutely necessary in all cases; and the 
physician eught therefore to advise it on the first suspicion of an approaching phrenzy. 

+ Many eminent practitioners have dissuaded the use of these refrigerant applications to the 
newly shaven head; the immediate relief which the mere shaving generally procures seems to 
indicate the propriety of the practice : and experience has not discovered any matenal disaa- 
advantagej ..'.loading it, but on the contrary, much benefit accruing fren it. 
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302.] The disease appears by some tumor, sometimes 
considerable, and by a redness of the parts ; is attetided with 
a painful and difficult deglutition ; with a pain sometimes 
shooting into the ear ; with a troublesome clamminess of the 
mouth and throat ; with a frequent, but difficult, excretion of 
mucous; and the whole is accompanied with a pyrexia. 

303.] This species of quinsy is never contagious, ft 
terminates frequently bv resolution,* sometimes by suppu- 
ration, but hardlv ever by gangrene; although in this dis- 
ease some sloughy spots commonly supposed to be forerun- 
ners of gangrene, soniefimes appear upon the fauces. 

304.] This disease is commonly occasioned by cold ex- 
ternally applied, particularly about the neck. It affects 
especially the young and sanguine, and a disposition to it is 
often acquired by habit; so that from every considerable 
application of cold to any part of the body, this disease is 
readily induced. It occurs especially in spring and autumn, 
when vicissitudes of heat and cold frequently take place. 
The inflammation and tumor are commonly at first most 
considerable in one tonsil ; and afterwards abating in that, 
increase in the other. 

305.] In the cure of this inflammation, some bleeding may 
be proper : but large general bleedings will seldom be ne- 
cessary. The opening of the ranular veins seems to be an 
insignificant remedy ; and leeches set upon the external 
fauces are of more efficacy. 

306.] At the beginning of the disease, full vomiting has 
been frequently found to be of great service. f 

307.] This inflammation may be often relieved by mode- 
rate astringents, and particularly by acids applied to the 
inflamed parts.J In many cases,' however, nothing has been 
found to give more relief than the vapor of warm water 
received into the fauces by a proper apparatus. 

308.] The other remedies of this disease are rubefacient 
or blistering medicines, applied externally to the neck ; and 
with these, the employment of antiphlogistic purgatives,§ 

alwavs^!e e a^e m t n^T en y er !f in , a J ion ? f , th j s di*«e is by resolution, this mode of cure must 
aiwa^De attempted, and will seldom fail of proving sucr-essful. 

♦ v^n " r ? °, an emeI,c ma > be seen in ,,,e " ot «-' °n »"• 185. 
eases : \ n )Tut , „ £ the °J ,,n,onsof Physicians respecimg the kind of eargles proper in these 
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as well as every part of the antiphlogistic regimen, except- 
ing the application of cold. 

309.] This disease, as we have said, often terminates by 
resolution, frequently accompanied with sweating ; which is 
therefore to be prudently favored and encouraged.* 

310.] When this disease shall have taken a tendency to 
suppuration, nothing will be more useful, than the frequent 
taking into the fauces the steams of warm water, f When 
the abscess is attended with much swelling, if it break not 
spontaneously, it should be opened by a lancet ; and this 
does not require much caution, as even the inflammatory 
state may be relieved by some scarification of the tonsils. 

I have never had occasion to see any case requiring 
bronchotomy. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Cynanche Maligna. 



311.] THIS is a contagious disease, seldom sporadic, and 
commonly epidemic. It attacks persons of all ages but 
more commonly those in a young and infant state. It at- 
tacks persons of every constitution when exposed to the con- 
tagion, but most readily the weak and infirm. 

312.] This disease is usually attended with a considera- 
ble pyrexia; and the symptoms of the accession of this, such 
as frequent cold shiverings, sickness, anxiety, and vomit- 

* Dover's powder is an excellent sudorific in these cases. The method of riving it has been 
described in a former note, in art. 169. Many other sudorifics, however, are found to answer 
tolerably well, as wine-whey, whey made with dulcified spirit of nitre, vinegar -whey, sage tea, 
with several other drinks of a similar kind. The following bolus is often very efficacious, espe- 
ciaHy when the patient drinks largely of sage or balm tea. ^ ' 

R. Camphor, gr. viii. 
Opii pur. gr. i. 
Tart. Vitriolat. 9i. 
Tere in mortario marmoreo ; et adde 
Confect. cardiac. 3i. vel. q. s. ut fiat bolus. 

Small doses of tartar emetic taken in such quantities as to produce a slight nausea without 
yomiting, are also good sudorifics. Two table-spoonfuls of the following julep may be taken 
Sm? ' " bC P roduced > drinkin «> at the saiBe fme, pleMifu?l/of some warm 

R. Tartar, emetic, gr. iii. 
Aq. font. Svii. 
Syr. Papaveris rubri, §i. 
M. f. julap. 

n ftTr e ,J7.!;?H V , e !!i ent a PP aratus fotVm P ur P ose ar e made by most tin-workers. Beside tho steam 

tawr? n ^rS^rfiT m ? nded 'J ;x,e, ? alapplica,ionsto the throat and sides of ,he nec * 
nave a considerable effect m forwarding the suppuration, as warm poultices, fomentations, ice. 

Q 
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ing, are often the first appearances of the disease. About 
the same time, a stiffness is felt in the neck, with some un- 
easiness in the internal fauces, and some hoarseness of the 
voice. The internal fauces, when viewed appear of a deep 
red color with some tumor; but this last is seldom con- 
siderable, and deglutition is seldom difficult or painful. Ve- 
ry soon ft number of white or ash colored spots appear 
upon the inflamed parts. These spots spread and unite, 
covering almost the whole fauces with thick sloughs ; which 
falling off, discover ulcerations. While these symptoms 
proceed in the fauces, they are generally attended with a 
coryza which pours out a thin acrid and fetid matter, exco- 
riating the nostrils and lips. There is often also, especially 
in infants, a frequent purging; and a thin acrid matter 
flows from the anus excoriating this and the neighboring 
parts. 

313.] With these symptoms, the pyrexia proceeds with 
a small, frequent, and irregular pulse; and there occurs a 
manifest exacerbation every evening, and some remission 
in the mornings. A great debility appears in the animal 
functions ; and the sensorium is affected with delirium, 
frequently with coma. 

314.] On the second day, or sometimes later, efflores- 
cences appear upon the skin, which are sometimes in small 
points hardly eminent ; but, for the most part, in patches 
of a red color, spreading and uniting so as to cover the whole 
skin. They appear first about the face and neck, and in 
the course of some days spread by degrees to the lower ex- 
tremities. The scarlet redness is often considerable on the 
hands and extremities of the fingers, which feel stiff and 
swelled. This eruption is often irregular, as to the time 
of its appearance, as to its steadiness, and as to the time 
of its duration. It usually continues four days, and goes 
off by some desquamation of the cuticle ; but neither on 
its first appearance, nor on its desquamation, does it always 
produce a remission of the pyrexia, or of the other symp- 
toms. 

315.] The progress of the disease depends on the state 
of the fauces and of the pyrexia. When the ulcers on the 
fauces, by their livid and black color, by the fetor of the 
breath, and by many marks of acrimony in the fluids, show 
a tendency to gangrene, this takes place to a considerable 
degree; and the symptoms of a putrid fever constantly in- 
creasing, the patient dies, often on the third clay, some- 
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times later, but for the most part before the seventh. The 
acrimony poured out from the diseased fauces must neces- 
sarily, in part, pass into the pharynx, and there spread 
the infection into the oesophagus, and sometimes through 
the whole of the alimentary canal, propagating the pu- 
trefaction, and often exhausting the patient by a frequent 
diarrhoea. 

The acrid matter poured out in the fauces being again 
absorbed, frequently occasions large swellings of the lym- 
phatic glands about the neck, and sometimes to such a 
degree as to occasion suffocation. 

It is seldom that the organs of respiration escape entire- 
ly unhurt, and very often the inflammatory affection is com- 
municated to them. From dissections it appears, that, in 
the Cynanche maligna, the larynx and trachea are often af- 
fected in the same manner as in the Cynanche trachealis ; 
and it is probable, that, in consequence of that affection, 
the Cynanche maligna often proves fatal by such a sudden 
suffocation as happens in the proper Cynanche trachealis; 
but there is reason to suspect, that upon this subject dissec- 
tors have not always distinguished properly between the 
two diseases. 

316.] These are the several fatal terminations of the Cy- 
nanche maligna ; but they do not always take place. Some- 
times the ulcers of the fauces are of a milder nature ; and 
the fever is more moderate, as well as of a less putrid kind. 
And when, upon the appearance of the efflorescence on the 
skin, the fever suffers a remission ; when the efflorescence 
continues for three or four days, till it has spread over the 
whole body, and then ends by a desquamation, giving a 
further remission of the fever ; this often entirely termi- 
nates, by gentle sweats, on or before the seventh day ; and 
the rest of the disease terminates in a few days more, by an 
excretion of sloughs from the fauces ; while sleep, appetite, 
and the other marks of health retura. 

From what is said in this and the preceding paragraph, 
the prognostics in this disease may be readily learned. 

317.] In the cure of this disease, its septic tendency is 
chiefly to be kept in view. The debility, with which it is 
attended, renders all evacuations by bleeding and purging 
improper, except in a few instances where the debility is 
less, and the inflammatory symptoms more considerable. 
The fauces are to be preserved from the effects of the acrid 
matter poured out upon them, and are therefore to be fre- 
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quently washed out by antiseptic gargles* or injections; 
and the septic tendency of the whole system should be 
guarded against and corrected by internal antiseptics, espe- 
cially by the Peruvian bark given in substance, from the 
beginning, and continued through the course of the disease, f 
Emetics, both by vomiting and nauseating, prove useful, 
especially when employed early in the disease. When any 
considerable tumor occurs, blisters applied externally will 
be of service, and in any case may be fit to moderate the 
internal inflammation.^ 

* When the violence of the symptoms is moderate, and when the ulceration is slight, sage tea, 
or tea made of rose leaves, or both together, may be sufficient. A gargle made of a pintol 
sage and rose tea, three spoonfuls of vinegar, and one spoonful of honey, has been tound as 
efficacious as any of the sharper antiseptics with the mineral acids. Dr. Eothergill's gargle is, 

R. Decoct, pectoral. Bxii. cui inter coquendum adde 
Rad. contrayerv. contus. §ss. 
Liquori colato admisce, 
Acet. vin. alb. Bii. 
Tict. myrrh. §i. 
Mel. opt. 3vi. 

But he often used it with a drachm of the Mel Egyptiacum dissolved in two ounces of it. 

The Mel Egvptiacum is a very harsh application, and ought to be cautiously used. If the 
sloughs cast oil so slowly as to require a powerful application, it is better practice to touch them 
with Mel Egvptiacum by means of an armed probe, than to use gargles in which it is an ingredi- 
ent. In this disease, a strict attention must be given to the use of gargles and injections for the 
throat, because the cure seems to depend in part on procuring a discharge from the glands of 
the fauces which these gargles induce, and also because they are the only means of retarding 
the progress of the ulcers. 

+ The quantity of bark given ought to be very considerable, viz. as much as the stomach and 
intestines can possibly bear ; half a drachm or two scruples every hour, with a glass of good 
Port wine. A sruple of confectiocardiaca, joined with each dose of the bark, has a doubleef- 
feet of making the bark less nauseous, and of preventing in some measure, a tendency to a diar- 
rhoea, but opium is a sovereign remedy for removing this symptom when it is actually present. 

In administering the bark, great care must be taken to avoid a diarrhoea, which is a very dan- 
gerous symptom in any period of the disease, but especially after the third or fourth day, when 
the patient is in a considerable state of debility. 

Children are more frequently attacked with this disease than adults ; and it is sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult to prevail on them to take a sufficient quantity of this necessary and valuable, 
though nauseous medicine. In these cases glysters with powdered bark have been used with 
very great success. Two drachms of the fine powder may be given in five or six ounces of bar- 
ley-water, every 3 or 4 hours to very young children, and half an ounce or 6 drachms to chil- 
dren of 8 or 10 years old, in three quarters of a pint of barley-water. If the first glyster comes 
away too speedily, two or three grains of opium may be added to the subsequent glysters. 

t In addition to the method or cure here delivered, it may be proper to observe, that as the 
cure depends much on the removal of every thing putrid from the patient, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to have the room well ventilated, but not with cold air. The reason for this precaution 
is, that the patient always complains of the least admission of cold air, becoming sick and op- 
pressed, probably in consequence of the sudden disappearance of the efflorescence which al- 
ways accompanies the disease. The linen ought frequently to be changed, the patient kept 
clean, the mouth and throat frequently washed, and great plenty of liquid vegetable nutriment 
must be given, with generous wine. 

A hemorrage from the nose, mouth, or ears, very frequently occurs in the later stages of a 
malignant sore throat. This discharge is by no means ci itical, but always a dangerous symptom, 
and must be stopped with the utmost expedition. It is the consequence of some arterial 
branch being corroded by the mortification. If the hemorrhage withstands the usual means of 
tents dipped in vinegar, or a solution of alum, &c. recourse must be had to opium and bark : 
and the Port wine must be given sparingly. 

In the advanced stages, a diarrhoea frequently appears, especially in children- it proceeds 
from the putrid and acrid matter of the ulcers being received into the intestines It can only be 
prevented, or effectual!) removed, by a careful attention to keep the mouth as clean as possible. 
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SECTION III. 
Of the Cynanche Trachealis. 

318.] THIS* name has been given to an inflammation of 
the glottis, larynx, or upper part of the trachea whether it 
affect the membranes of these parts, or the muscles adjoin- 
ing. It may arise first in these parts, and continue to sub- 
sist in them alone ; or it may come to affect these parts from 
the Cynanche tonsillaris or maligna spreading into them. 

319.] In either way it has been a rare occurrence, and 
few instances of it have been marked and recorded by phy- 
sicians. It is to be known by a peculiar ringing sound of 
the voice, by difficult respiration, with a sense of straitening 
about the larynx, and by a pyrexia attending it. 

3 20-] From the nature of these symptoms, and from the 
dissection of the bodies of persons who had died of this dis- 
ease, there is no doubt of its being of an inflammatory 
nature. It does not, however, always run the course of in- 
flammatory affections, but frequently produces such an ob- 
struction of the passage of the air, as suffocates, and thereby 
proves suddenly fatal. 

321.] If we judge rightly of the nature of this disease, it 
will be obvious, that the cure of it requires the most power- 
ful remedies of inflammation, to be employed upon the very 
first appearance of the symptoms. When a suffocation is 
threatened, whether any remedies can be employed to pre- 
vent it, we have not had experience to determine. 

322.] The accounts which books have hitherto given us 
of inflammations of the larynx, and the parts connected with 
it, amount to what we have now said ; and the instances re- 
corded have almost all of them happened in adult persons ; 
but there is a peculiar affection of this kind happening espe- 
cially' to infants, which till lately has been little taken notice 
of. Dr. Home is the first who has given any distinct account 
of it ; but, since he wrote, several other authors have taken 
notice of it, (see Michaelis De angina polyposa sive mem- 
brancia, Argentorati 1778) and have given different opi- 
nions with regard to it. Concerning this diversity of 

* This disease has been supposed to be new. and confined chiefly to infants. It is, however, 
describe'! uy many of both the antient and modern writers. Boerhaave describes it in his 801st 
and 8()]d Aphorism. It is, indeed, uncommon in adults, and most frequent in infants. It was 
never rightly understood, however, till Dr. Home, the Professor of the Materia Medica in this 
University, investigated Its nature, and pointed out ihe only effectual method of cure. 
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opinions I shall not at present inquire ; but shall deliver the 
history and cure of this disease, in so far as these have arisen 
from my own observation, from that of Dr. Home, and of 
other skilful persons in this neighborhood. 

323.1 This disease seldom attacks infants till after they 
have been weaned. After this period, the younger they 
are, the more they are liable to it. The frequency of it 
becomes less as children become more advanced ; and there 
are no instances of children above twelve years of age being 
affected with it. It attacks children of the midland coun- 
tries, as well as those who live near the sea. It does not 
appear to be contagious, and its attacks are frequently re- 
peated in the same child. It is often manifestly the effect 
of cold applied to the body ; and therefore appears most 
frequently in the winter and spring seasons. It very com- 
monly comes on with the ordinary symptoms of a catarrh; 
but sometimes the peculiar symptoms of the disease show 
themselves at the very first. 

324.] These peculiar symptoms are the following : A 
hoarseness, with some shrillness and ringing sound, both in 
speaking and coughing, as if the noise came from a bra- 
zen tube. At the same time, there is a sense of pain about 
the larynx, some difficulty of respiration, with a whizzing 
sound in inspiration, as if the passage of the air were strait- 
ened. The cough which attends it, is commonly dry ; and if 
any thing be spit up, it is a matter of a purulent appearance, 
and sometimes films resembling portions of a membrane. 
Together with these symptoms, there is a frequency of pulse, 
a restlessness, and an uneasy sense of heat. 

When the internal fauces are viewed, they are sometimes 
without any appearance of inflammation : but frequently a 
redness and even swelling, appear ; and sometimes in the 
fauces there is an appearance of matter like to that rejected 
by coughing. With the symptoms now described and par- 
ticularly with great difficulty of breathing, and a sense of 
strangling in the fauces, the patient is sometimes suddenly 
taken off. 

325.] There have been many dissections made of infants 
who had died of this disease ; and almost constantly there 
has appeared a preternatural membrane lining the whole in- 
ternal surface of the upper part of the trachea, and ex- 
tending in the same manner downwards into some of its 
ramifications. This preternatural membrane may be easily 
separated, and sometimes has been found separated in part. 
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from the subjacent proper membrane of the trachea. This 
last is commonly found entire, that is, without any appear- 
ance of erosion or ulceration ; but it frequently shows the 
vestiges of inflammation, and is covered by a matter resem- 
bling pus,. like to that rejected by coughing ; and very often 
a matter of the same kind is found in the bronchia?, some- 
times in considerable quantity. 

326.] From the remote causes of this disease ; from the 
catarrhal symptoms commonly attending it ; from the py- 
rexia constantly present with it; from the same kind of 
prete rnatural membrane being found in the trachea when 
the cynanche maligna is communicated to it ; and, from 
the vestiges of inflammation on the trachea discovered up- 
on dissection ; we must conclude, that the disease consists 
in an inflammatory affection of the mucous membrane of 
the larynx and trachea, producing an exudation analogous 
to that found on the surface of inflamed viscera, and ap- 
pearing partly in a membranous crust, and partly in a 
fluid resembling pus. 

327.] Though this disease manifestly consists in an in- 
flammatory affection, it does not commonly end either in 
suppuration or gangrene. The peculiar and troublesome 
circumstance of the disease seems to consist in a spasm of 
the muscles of the glottis, which by inducing a suffocation, 
prevents the common consequences of inflammation. 

328.] When this disease terminates in health, it is by a 
resolution of the inflammation, by a ceasing of the spasm of 
the glottis, by an expectoration of the matter exuding from 
the trachea, and of the crusts formed there ; and frequent- 
ly it ends without any expectoration, or at least with such 
only as attends an ordinary catarrh. 

329.] When the disease ends fatally, it is by a suffoca- 
tion ; seemingly, as we have said, depending upon a spasm 
affecting the glottis ; but sometimes, probably, depending 
upon a quantity of matter filling the bronchiae. 

330.] As we suppose the disease to be an inflammatory 
affection, so we attempt the cure of it by the usual remedies 
of inflammation, and which for the most part I have found 
effectual. Bleeding, both general and topical,* has often 

* The topical bleeding is best performed by leeches. Three or four may be applied at once 
on each side of the trachea, or on the trachea itself. Notwithstanding this recommendation of 
topical bleeding, previous general bleeding is absolutely necessary in every case, and ought ne- 
ver to be omitted. It frequently produces relief even while the blood is flowing from the vein} 
but, in these cases, it is imprudent to stop the evacuation, even on the total removal ot the symp- 
toms. As much blood must be drawn as the infant can bear to lose, and leeches ought moieo- 
rer to be applied, as above directed ; for it frequently happens, that, when all the symptoms sud- 
denly disappear, the disease returns in a few bours with redoubled violeticd and speedily puts 
nrvend to the child's fife. 
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given immediate relief; and by being repeated, has en- 
tirely cured the disease. Blistering also, near to the pari 
affected, has been found useful. Upon the first attack of 
the disease vomiting, immediately after bleeding, seems to 
be of considerable use, and sometimes suddenly removes 
the disease. In every stage of the disease, the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen is necessary, and particularly the frequent 
use of laxative glysters.* Though we suppose that a 
spasm affecting the glottis is often fatal in this disease, I 
have not found antispasmodic medicines to be of any use. 



SECTION IV. 
Of the Cynanche Pharyngaa. 

531.] IN the Cynanche tonsillaris, the inflammation of 
the mucous membrane often spreads upon the pharynx, and 
into the beginning of the oesophagus, and thereby renders 
deglutition more difficult and uneasy ; but such a case does 
not require to be distinguished as a different species, from 
the common Cynanche tonsillaris ; and only requires that 
bloodletting, and other remedies, should be employed with 
greater diligence than in ordinary cases. We have never 
seen any case, in which the inflammation began in the 
pharynx, or in which this part alone was inflamed ; but 
practical writers have taken notice of such a case ; and to 
them, therefore, I must refer, both for the appearances 
which distinguish it, and for the method of cure. 



SECTION V. 
Of the Cynanche Parotidcea. 

332.] THIS is a disease known to the vulgar, and among 
them has got a peculiar appellation, in every country o( 
Europe ;f but has been little taken notice of by medical 
writers. It is often epidemic, and manifestly contagious. 

* Laxative glysters are to be carefully distinguished from purging glysters, which generally 
ferttate too violently, and thus increase the inflammatory diathesis. It is of ttTe consequence 
what the compositions of glysters be, provided they contain some Glauber's or Ep'orn salt, and 
*wers Sintiy' well C ° mm0n S 1 ^" with milk and water, and a little £&2£ Ml!,' «■ 

+ It is called here, and in many parts of Great-Britain, Tkt ktumt*> 
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It comes on with the usual symptoms of pyrexia, which is 
soon after attended with a considerable tumor of the exter- 
nal fauces and neck. — This tumor appears first as a glandu- 
lar moveable tumor at the corner of the lower jaw ; but the 
swelling soon becomes uniformly diffused over a great part 
of the neck, sometimes on one side only, but more common- 
ly on both. The swelling continues to increase till the fourth 
day ; but from that period it declines, and in a few days more 
passes off entirely. As the swelling of the fauces recedes, 
some tumor affects the testicles in the male sex, or the breasts 
in the female. These tumors are sometimes large, hard, and 
somewhat painful ; but in this climate are seldom either ve- 
ry painful or of long continuance. The pyrexia attending 
this disease is commonly slight, and recedes with the swell- 
ing of the fauces ; but sometimes, when the swelling of the 
testicles does not succeed to that of the fauces, or when the 
one or the other has been suddenly repressed, the pyrexia, 
becomes more considerable, is often attended with delirium, 
and has sometimes proved fatal. 

333.] As this disease commonly runs its course without 
either dangerous or troublesome symptom*, so it hardly re- 
quires any remedies. An antiphlogistic regimen and avoid- 
ing cold, are all that will be commonly necessary. But 
when, upon the receding of the swellings of the testicles in 
males, or of the breasts in females, the pyrexia comes to be 
considerable, and threatens an affection of the brain, it will 
be proper, by warm fomentations, to bring back the swell- 
ing ; and by vomiting, bleeding, or blistering, to obviate 
the consequences of its absence. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF PNEUMONIA, OR PNEUMONIC INFLAM- 
MATION. 

334.] T TNDER this title I mean to comprehend the 
KJ whole of the inflammations affecting either 
the viscera of the thorax, or the membrane lining the inte- 
rior surface of that cavity : for neither do our diagnostics 
serve to ascertain exactly the seat of the disease ; nor does 
the difference in the seat of the disease exhibit any consider- 
able variation in the state of the symptoms, nor lead to any 
difference in the method of cure. 
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335.] Pneumonic inflammation, however various in its 
seat, seems to me to be always known and distinguished by 
the following svmptoms : pyrexia, difficult breathing, cough 
and pain in some parts of the thorax. But these symptoms 
are, on different occasions, variously modified. 

3*36. ] The disease almost always comes on with a cold 
stao-e, and is accompanied with the other symptoms of py- 
rexia ; though, in a few instances, the pulse may not be more 
frequent, nor the heat of the body increased beyond what is 
natural. Sometimes the pyrexia is from the beginning ac- 
companied with the other symptoms ; but frequently it is 
formed for some hours before the other symptoms become 
considerable, and particularly before the pain be felt. For 
the most part, the pulse is frequent,* full, strong, hard, and 
quick ;f but in a few instances, especially in the advanced 
state of the disease, the pulse is v*eak and soft, and at the 
same time irregular. 

337.] The difficulty of breathing is always present, and 
most considerable in inspiration; both because the lungs do 
not casilv admit of a full dilatation, and because the dilata- 
tion aggravates the pain attending the disease. The diffi- 
culty of breathing is also greater, when the patient is in one 
posture of his body rather than another. It is generally 
greater when he lies upon the side affected ; but sometimes 
the contrary happens. Very often the patient cannot lie 
easy upon either side, finding ease only when lying on his 
back ; and sometimes he cannot breathe easily, except when 
in somewhat of an erect posture. 

338.] A cough always attends this disease ; but in differ- 
ent cases, is more or less urgent and painful. It is some- 
times dry, that is, without any expectoration, especially in 
the beginning of the disease ; but more commonly it is, even 
from the first, moist, and the matter spit up various both 
in consistence and color; and frequently it is streaked with 
blood.t 

339.] The pain attending this disease, is in different ca- 
ses, felt in different parts of the thorax, but most frequent- 
ly in one side. It has been said to affect the right side 

* A frequent pulse is when there is a great number of strokes in a given time 

+ A quick pulse is when the stroke itjclt it quick, although the number in a given time besot 
veryjjrct. b 

It is therefore no-tautologj to mention '.both frequent and quick, as they are really distinct, 
and may be both present at once ; buijf the pulse be above an hundred in a minute, the nfcr- 
• must have a very nice sense of tWtfnVt" distinguish between a quick and a slow beat ' 

X -\ pun* practitioner si ould not be alarmed at this symptom ; nor should they suppose it a 
rianqcrousone: it is, m tr.- contrary, a salutary symptom, and oueht not to be restrained, 
either by too rigorous an adherence to the antiphlogistic regimen, or L>y the use of stvpi 
otliei astrmgeo'.s. 3 ' " "" 
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more frequently than the left ; but this is not certain ; while 
on the other hand, it is certain that the left side has been 
very often affected. The pain is felt sometimes as if it were 
under the sternum; sometimes in the back between the 
shoulders; and when in the sides, its place has been higher 
or lower, more forward or backward : but the place of all 
others most frequently affected, is about the sixth or se- 
venth rib, near the middle of its length, or a little more 
forward. The pain is often severe and pungent ; but some- 
times more dull and obtuse, with a sense of weight rather 
than of pain. It is most especially severe and pungent 
when occupying the place last mentioned. For the most 
part it continues fixed in one place ; but sometimes shoots 
from the side to the scapula on one hand, or to the ster- 
num and clavicle on the other. 

340.] The varying state of symptoms now mentioned, 
does not always ascertain precisely the seat of the disease. 
To me it seems probable, that the disease is always seated, 
or at least begins, in some part of the pleura ; taking that 
membrane in is greatest extent, as now commonly under- 
stood; that is, as covering not only the internal surface of 
the cavity of the thorax, but also as forming the mediasti- 
num, and as extended over the pericardium, and over the 
whole surface of the lungs. 

341.] There is, therefore, little foundation for distin- 
guishing this disease by different appellations taken from 
the part which may be supposed to be chiefly affected. 
The term Pleurisy, might with propriety be applied to ev- 
ery case of the disease; and has been very improperly li- 
mited to that inflammation which begins in, and chiefly af- 
fects the pleura costalis. I have no doubt that such a case 
does truly occur; but, at the same time, I apprehend it to 
be a rare occurrence ; and that the disease much more fre- 
quently begins in, and chiefly affects, the pleura invest- 
ing the lungs, producing all the symptoms supposed to 
belong to what lias been called the Pleuritis vera. 

342.] Some physicians have imagined, that there is a case 
of pneumonic inflammation particularly entitled to the 
appellation of Peripneumony ; and that is, the case of an 
inflammation beginning in the parenchyma or cellular tex- 
ture of the lungs, and having its seat chieflv there. But 
it seems to me very doubtful, if any acute inflammation 
of the lungs or any disease which has been called Penp- 
neumony be of that kind. It seems probable, that every 
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acute inflammation begins in membranous parts ; and, itt 

every dissection of persons dead ot penpneumony, the ex- 
every uissecuuu i f t , )e }) ] cura 

ternal membrane ot the lungs, 01 mm i i 

has aoneared to have been considerably affected. 

343^0 inflammation of the pleura covering the upper 
surface of the diaphragm, has been distinguish ed by h e 
annellation of Paraphrenitis, as supposed to be dtt< nclea 
With the peculiar symptoms of delirium, risus sardonicus, 
and other convulsive motions : but it is certain, that an in- 
flammation of that portion of the pleura, and affecting also 
even the muscular substance of the diaphragm has ottcn 
taken place without any of these symptoms ; and I have not 
met with either dissections, or any accounts of dissections, 
which support the opinion, than an inflammation of the 
pleura covering the diaphragm, is attended with delirium 
more commonly than any other pneumonic inflammation. 

344 ] With respect to the seat ot pneumonic inflamma- 
tion, Imust observe further, that although it may arise 
and subsist chiefly in one part of the pleura only, it is how- 
ever frequently communicated to other parts ot the same, 
and commonly communicates a morbid affection through 
its whole extent. 

345.] The remote cause of pneumonic inflammation, i» 
commonly cold applied to the body, obstructing perspira- 
tion, and determining to the lungs ; while at the same time 
the lungs themselves are exposed to the action ot cold. 
These circumstances operate especially, when an inflamma- 
tory diathesis prevails in the system ; and, consequently, 
upon persons of the greatest vigor ; in cold climates in the 
winter season; and particularly in the spring, when vicissi- 
tudes of heat and cold are frequent. The disease, how- 
ever, may arise in any season when such vicissitudes occur. 
Other remote causes also may have a share in this mat- 
ter ; such as every means of obstructing, straining,* or 
otherwise injuring,! the pneumonic organs. 

Pneumonic inflammation may happen to persons of any 
age, but rarely to those under the age of puberty : and 
most commonly it affects persons somewhat advanced in 
life, as those between forty-five and sixty years ; those too, 
especially of a robust and full habit. 

* Violent exertions in speaking, sinking, playing on wind instruments, running up hill, or in 
short, any exercise that increases the action of the lungs. 

+ Receiving noxious v iporsinto the lungs is sometime* the cause of pneumonic inflammation; 

especially corrosive or other acrid poisonous vapors, as the fumes of arsenic, of sulphur, of the 

muriatic acid, .'.mi similar caustic and destructive exhalations. Chemists, therefore, in making 

. :aient>, or artists who work on lubsUuccs jieldinj such vapors, should be careful to avoid 
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The pneumonic inflammation has been sometimes so 
much an epidemic, as to occasion a suspicion of its de- 
pending upon a specific contagion ; but 1 have not met 
-with any evidence in proof of this. — See Morgagni dc 
causis et sedibus morborum, epist. xxi. art. 26. 

346.] The pneumonic, like other inflammations, may 
terminate by resolution, suppuration, or gangrene ; but ib 
has also a termination peculiar to itself, as has been hinted 
above (259) ; and that is, when it is attended with an effu- 
sion of blood into the cellular texture of the lungs, which 
soon interrupting the circulation of the blood through this 
viscus, produces a fatal suffocation. This, indeed, seems 
to be the most common termination of pneumonic inflame 
mation, when it ends fatally; for, upon the dissection of 
almost every person dead of the disease, it has appeared 
that such an effusion had happened. 

347.] From these dissections also we learn, that pneumo- 
nic inflammation commonly produces an exudation from 
the internal surface of the pleura ; which appears partly as 
a soft viscid crust, often of a compact, membranous form, 
covering every where the surface of the pleura, and parti- 
culary those parts where the lungs adhere to the pleura cos- 
talis, or mediastinum ; and this crust seems always to be 
the cement of such adhesions. 

The same exudation shows itself, also, by a quantity of 
a serous whitish fluid, commonly found in the cavity of the 
thorax ; and some exudation or effusion is usually found 
to have been made likewise into the cavity of the pericar- 
dium. 

348.] It seems probable, too, that a like effusion is some- 
times made into the cavity of the bronchia? : for, in some 
persons who have died after laboring under a pneumonic 
inflammation for a few days only, the bronchia? have been 
found filled with a considerable quantity of a serous and 
thickish fluid ; which, I think, must be considered rather 
as the effusion mentioned, having had its thinner parts tak- 
en off by respiration, than as a pus so suddenly formed in 
the inflamed part. 

349.] It is, however, not improbable, that this effusion, 
as well as that made into the cavities of the thorax and pe- 
ricardium, may be a matter of the same kind with that 
which, in other inflammations is poured into the cellular 
texture of the parts inflamed, and there converted into pus; 
but, in the thorax and pericardium, it does not always as- 
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same that appearance, because the crust covering the sur- 
face prevents the absorption of the thinner part. 1 his 
absorption, however, may be compensated in the bronchia 
by the drying power of the air ; and therefore the eitusion 
into them may put on a more purulent appearance. 

In many cases of pneumonic inflammation, when the 
sputa are very copious, it is difficult to suppose that the 
whole of them proceed from the mucus follicles of the bron- 
chia. It seems more probable that a great part of them 
may proceed from the effused serous fluid we have been 
mentioning ; and this too will account for the sputa being 
so often of a purulent appearance. Perhaps the same thing 
may account for that purulent expectoration, as well as 
that purulent matter found in the bronchia;, which the learn- 
ed Mr. de Haen says he had often observed, when there 
A\as no ulceration of the lungs : and this explanation is at 
least more probable than Mr. de Haen's supposition of a 
pus formed in the circulating blood. 

350.] To conclude this subject, it would appear, that 
the effusion into the bronchioc which we have mentioned, 
often concurs with the effusion of red blood in occasioning 
the suffocation, which fatally terminates pneumonic inflam- 
mation ; that the effusion of serum alone may have this ef- 
fect ; and that the serum poured out in a certain quantity, 
rather than any debility in the powers of expectoration, is 
the cause of that ceasing of expectoration which very con- 
stantly precedes the fatal event. For, in many cases, the 
expectoration has ceased, when no other symptoms of de- 
bility have appeared, and when upon dissection, the bron- 
chia; have been found full of liquid matter. Nay, it is 
even probable, that in some cases, such an effusion may 
take place, without any symptoms of violent inflamma- 
tion ; and in other cases, the effusion taking place, may 
seem to remove the symptoms of inflammation which had 
appeared before, and thus account for those unexpected 
fatal terminations which have sometimes happened. Pos- 
sibly this effusion may account also for many of the pheno- 
mena of the Peripneumonia Notha. 

351. J Pneumonic inflammation seldom terminates by 
resolution, without being attended with some evident eva- 
cuation. An haemorrhagy from the nose happening upon 
some of the first days of the disease, has sometimes put an 
end to it ; and it is said that an evacuation from the hemor- 
rhoidal veins, a bilious evacuation by stool, and an cyaeu« 
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ation of urine with a copious sediment, have severally had 
the same effect: but such occurrences have been rare and 
unusual. 

The evacuation most frequently attending, and seeming 
to have the greatest effect in promoting resolution, is an 
expectoration of a thick, white, or yellowish matter, a little 
streaked with blood, copious, and brought up without ei- 
ther much or violent coughing. 

Very frequently the resolution of this disease is attended 
with, and perhaps produced by a sweat, which is warm, 
fluid, copious over the whole body, and attended with an 
abatement of the frequency of the pulse, of the heat of the 
body and of other febrile symptoms. 

352.] The prognostics in this disease are formed from 
observing the state of the principal symptoms. 

A violent pyrexia is always dangerous. 

The danger, however, is chiefly denoted by the difficul- 
ty of breathing. When the patient can lie on one side on- 
ly ; when he can lie on neither side, but upon his back on- 
ly ; when he cannot breathe with tolerable ease, except 
the trunk of his body be erect; when, even in this pos- 
ture, the breathing is very difficult, and attended with a 
turgescence and flushing of the face, together with partial 
sweats about the head and neck, and an irregular pulse; 
these circumstances mark the difficulty of breathing in pro- 
gressive degrees, and, consequently, in proportion, the 
clanger of the disease. 

A frequent violent cough aggravating the pain is always 
the symptom of an obstinate disease. 

As I apprehend that the disease is hardly ever resolved, 
without some expectoration ; so a dry cough must be al- 
ways an unfavorable symptom. 

As the expectoration formerly described, marks that the 
disease is proceeding to a resolution ; so an expectoration 
which has not the conditions there mentioned, must denote 
at least a doubtful state of the disease ; but the marks taken 
from the color of the matter, are for the most part falla- 
cious. 

An acute pain, very much interrupting inspiration, is 
always the mark of a violent disease; though not of one 
more dangerous, than an obtuse pain, attended with 
very difficult respiration. 

When the pains, which at first had affected one side on- 
ly, have afterwards spread into the other ; or when leav- 
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in- the side first affected, they entirely pass into the otlier; 
these are always marks of an increasing, and therefore ot 
a dangerous, disease. , a s 

\ delirium coming on during a pneumonic inflammation, 
is constantly a symptom denoting much danger. 

353 1 When the termination of this disease proves tatal, 
it is on one or other of the days of the first week, from the 
third to the seventh. This is the most common case ; hut, 
in a few instances, death has happened at a later period of 

the disease. , . . c ■ 

When the disease is violent, but admitting of resolution, 

this also happens frequently in the course of the first week ; 

but, in a more moderate state of the disease, the resolution 

is often delayed to the second week. 

The disease, on some of the days from the third to the 

seventh, generally suffers a remission ; which, however, may 

be often fallacious, as the disease does sometimes return 

ao-ain with as much violence as before, and then with great 

danger. 

Sometimes the disease disappears on the second or tnird 
day, while an erysipelas makes its appearance on some ex- 
ternal part : and if this continue fixed, the pneumonic in- 
flammation does not recur. 

354.] Pneumonia, like other inflammations, often ends 
in suppuration or gangrene.* 

355.] When a pneumonia, with symptoms neither very 
violent nor very slight, have continued for many days, it is 
to be feared it will end in a suppuration. This, however, 
is not to be determined precisely by the number of days : 
for, not only after the fourth, but even after the tenth day, 
there have been examples of a pneumonia ending by a re- 
solution ; and if the disease has suffered some intermission 
and again recurred, there may be instances of a resolution 



* As this termination of Pneumonia is always fatal, it is highly necessary that the physician 
should be able to know when a gangrene is to be suspected, that he may take the proper meant 
for preventing it ; or, when it is absolutely formed, that he may save his reputation; by inform- 
ing me pauent's relatuns of the impending danger, and the fatal consequences with which such a 
ter . ination is attended : I shall therefore add some of the more remarkable diagnostics of an in- 
cipient gangrene in this disease. 

A purulent spitting, streaked with deep colored blood, or with a blackish matter ; a fetid 
breath ; a rattling in the throat ; a dejected countenance ; a dim eye ;a languid quick pulse ; 
the blood drawn from a vein void of the inflammatory crust ; fetid green s;ools in abundance ; 
urine of a bright rlame color, or depositing a black sediment of a scaly appearance. 

More symptoms of this fatal termination are unnecessary; for, if m-«.t ofthose above mention- 
ed be present, the physician has no otherduty to perform 'than warn the friends of the patient 
that aeath may be soon expected. 

It may be fai ther remarked, that, when a gangrene is begun, the patient is considerably freed 
from pain, and both himself and his attendants have great hopes of his recovering : a few' hours, 
however, soon undeceive them, and raises the reputation of the physician, who has pronounced 
a true prognosis. See some other diagnosnes of gangrene in the notes on article 3 » 
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happening at a much later period from the beginning of the 
disease, than that just now mentioned. 

356.] But if a moderate disease, in spite of proper re- 
medies employed, be protracted to the fourteenth day with- 
out any considerable remission, a suppuration is pretty cer- 
tainly to be expected ; and it will be still more certain, if 
no signs of resolution have appeared, or if an expectoration 
which had appeared shall have again ceased, and the difficul- 
ty of breathing has continued or increased, while the other 
symptoms have rather abated. 

357.] That in a pneumonia, the effusion is made, which 
may lay the foundation of a suppuration, we conclude from 
the difficulty of breathing becoming greater when the pa- 
tient is in a horizontal posture,* or when he can lie more 
easily upon the affected side. 

358.] That in such cases, a suppuration has actually be- 
gun, may be concluded from the patient's being frequently 
affected with slight cold shiverings, and with a sense of cold 
felt sometimes in one, and sometimes in another part of the 
body. We form the same conclusion also from the state of the 
pulse, which is commonly less frequent and softer, but 
sometimes quicker and fuller than before. 

359.] That a suppuration is already formed, may be in- 
ferred from there being a considerable remissionf of the 
pain which had before subsisted, while along with this, the 
cough, and especially the dyspnoea, continue, and are ra- 
ther augmented. At the same time, the frequency of the 
pulse is rather increased ;X the feverish state suffers consi- 
derable exacerbations every evening, and by degrees, a 
hectic in all its circumstances comes to be formed. 

360.] The termination of pneumonia by gangrene, is 
much more rare than has been imagined ; and when it does 
occur, it is usually joined with the termination by effusion 
(346.) and the symptoms of the one are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the other. 

361.] The cure of pneumonic inflammation, must pro- 
ceed upon the general plan (264.) but the importance of the 

* In all Pneumonic affections, the breathing is generally more difficult when the patient lies in 
an horizontal posture ; it cannot therefore be admitted as a diagnostic of an effusion. 

+ The young physician must be on his guard with respect to this symptom ; for it is also a 
symptom of an incipient, or an already formed gangrene ; he ought therefore to be peculiarly 
attentive to the concomitant symptoms which the author enumerates, viz. the continuance or 
augmentation of the difficulty of breathing and the cough, both of which either totally disap- 
pear, or are considerably lessened on the supervention of gangrene. 

X The increased frequency of the pulse is also a symptom of a gangrene being formed ; but, if 
that increased frequency be attended with febrile exacerbations in the evenings, then and then 
only cau the physician be sure that the disease has terminated in suppuration, and not in gan- 
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part affected, and the danger to which it is exposed, require 
that the remedies be fully, as well as early employed. 

362.] The remedy chiefly to be depended upon, is that 
of bleeding at the arm ; which will be performed with most 
advantage in the arm of the side most affected, but maybe 
done in either arm, as may be most convenient for the pa- 
tient or the surgeon. The quantity drawn must be suited 
to the violence of the disease, and to the vigor of the pa- 
tient ; and generally ought to be as large as this last circum- 
stance will allow. The remission of pain, and the relief of 
respiration, during the flowing of the blood, may limit the 
quantity to be then drawn ; but if these symptoms of relief 
do not appear, the bleeding should be continued till the 
symptoms of a beginning syncope come on. It is seldom 
that one bleeding however large, will prove a cure of this 
disease ; and although the pain and difficulty of breathing 
may be much relieved by the first bleeding, these S3 r mptoms 
commonly, and after no long interval, recur, often with as 
much violence as before. In the event of such recurrence 
the bleeding is to be repeated, even in the course of the 
same day, and perhaps to the same quantity as before. 

Sometimes the second bleeding may be larger than the 
first. There are persons who, by their constitution, are 
ready to faint even upon a small bleeding ; and in such per- 
sons this may prevent the drawing so much blood at first as 
a pneumonic inflammation might require ; but, as the same 
persons are frequently found to bear after -bleedings better 
than the first, this allows the second and subsequent bleed- 
ings to be larger, and to such a quantity as the symptoms 
of the disease may seem to demand. 

363.] It is according to the state of the symptoms, that 
bleedings are to be repeated ; and they will be more effec- 
tual when practised in the course of the first three days, than 
afterwards ; but they are not to be omitted, although four 
days of the disease may have already elapsed. If the physi- 
cian shall not have been called in sooner ; or if the bleedings 
practised during the first days shall not have been large 
enough, or even although these bleedings shall have procured 
some remission ; yet upon the recurrence of the urgent symp- 
toms, the bleeding should be repeated at any period of the 
disease, especially within the first fortnight; and even after- 
wards, if a tendency to suppuration be not evident, or if, 
after a seeming solution, the disease shall have again returned. 

364.] With respect to the quantity of blood which ou«ht, 
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or which with safety may be taken away, no general rules 
can be delivered, as it must be very different, according 
to the state of the disease and constitution of the patient. 

In an adult male of tolerable strength, a pound of blood, 
avoirdupois, is a full bleeding. Any quantity above twenty 
ounces, is a large, and any quantity below twelve a small, 
bleeding. A quantity of from four to five pounds, in the 
course of two or three days, is generally as much as such 
patients will safely bear ; but, if the intervals between the 
bleedings and the whole of the time during which the bleed- 
ings have been employed have been long, the quantity 
taken upon the whole may be greater.* 

365.] When a large quantity of blood has been already 
taken from the arm, and when it is doubtful if more can 
with safety be drawn in that manner, some blood may still 
be taken by cupping and scarifying. Such a measure Avill 
be more particularly proper, when the continuance or re- 
currence of pain, rather than the difficulty of breathing, 
becomes the urgent symptom ; and then the cupping and 
scarifying should be made as near to the pained part as can 
conveniently be done. 

366.] An expectoration takes place sometimes very early 
in this disease ; but if, notwithstanding that, the urgent 
symptoms should still continue, the expectoration must not 
supersede the bleedings mentioned; and during the first 
days of the disease, its solution is not to be trusted to the 
expectoration alone. It is in a more advanced stage only, 
when the proper remedies have been before employed, and 
when the symptoms have suffered a considerable remission, 
that the entire cure may be trusted to a copious and free 
expectoration. 

367.] During the first days of the disease, I have not 
found that bleeding stops expectoration. On the contrary, 
I have often observed bleeding promote it ; and it is in a 
more advanced stage of the disease only, when the patient, 

* Bleedings produce the best effect when the blood is drawn off as quickly as possible in a 
large full stream ; and, in order to prevent syncope, the patient ought to be laid horizontally, or 
even with his head lower than his trunk. With respect to the quantity of blood to be drawn at 
once, or in the whole course of the disease, no general directions can be given ; it must depend 
entirely on the circumstances of the disease and of the patient. In general, it is usual to conti- 
nue the discharge until the patient can either breathe more freely, or feels a considerable abate- 
ment of the pain. If, however, the pain does not abate while the blood continues to flow, but 
signs of fainting appear, the blood must then be immediately stopped. 

If the pain and other symptoms continue violent, or return after the first bleeding, it will 
then be necessary to have recourse to the operation ; and it must be repeated frequently througli 
the course of the disease ; avoiding, however, so large an evacuation at once as may induce 
fainting. The reason of this precaution is evident, viz. that while the motion of the heart is sus- 
pended during tainting, the blood stagnates in the right side of the heart, and is afterwards 
thrown with greater impetuosity througli the lungs. 
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by large evacuations and the continuance of the disease, has 
been already exhausted, that bleeding seems to stop expec- 
toration. It appears to me, that even then bleeding does 
not stop expectoration so much by weakening the powers 
of expectoration, as by favoring the serous effusion into 
the bronchia-, (348) and thereby preventing it. 

368.] While the bleedings Ave have mentioned shall be 
employed, it will be necessary to employ also every part 
of the antiphlogistic regimen, (130—132) and particularly 
to prevent the irritation which might arise from any increase 
of heat. For this purpose, it will be proper to keep the 
patient out of bed, while he can bear it easily ; and when 
he cannot, to cover him very lightly while he lies in bed. 
The temperature of his chamber ought not to exceed sixty 
decrees of Farenheit's thermometer ; and whether it may 
be at any time colder, I am uncertain. 

369.] Mild and diluent drinks, moderately tepid, at least 
never cold, given by small portions at a time, ought to be 
administered plentifully. These drinks may be impregnated 
with vegetable acids.* They may be properly accompani- 
ed also with nitre, or some other neutrals ; f but these salts 
should be given separately from the drinks. J 

It has been alledged, that both acids and nitre are ready 
to excite coughing, and in some persons they certainly have 
this effect; but except in persons of a peculiar habit, I have 
not found their effects in exciting cough so considerable or 
troublesome as to prevent our seeking the advantages other- 
wise to be obtained from these medicines. 

370.] Some practitioners have doubted, if purgatives 
can be safely employed in this disease ; and indeed a spon- 
taneous diarrhoea occurring in the beginning of the dis- 
ease has seldom proved useful : but I have found the mo- 
derate use of cooling laxatives|| generally safe, and have 
always found it useful to keep the belly open by frequent 
emollient glysters. 

311.] To excite full vomiting by emetics, 1 judge to be 
a dangerous practice in this disease : but I have found it 
useful to exhibit nauseating doses ; and in a somewhat ad- 

* See the note on article 131. acids. + See the note on article 160. 

♦ These salts generally render the drink nauseous; and, as plentiful dilution is absolutely neces- 
sary in these cases, so far from rendering the patient's common drink nauseous, by impregnating 
it with ill-flavored medicines, we ought, by every possible means, to endeavor to make it as 
agreeable as we can, that he may be the more easily prevailed on to take it plentifully 

II The cooling laxatives are, salts, manna, &c. but, in these cases, three or four ounces of infu- 
sura senna:, with lull an ounce of Glauber's saltmay be given without danger. 
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^anced state of the disease, I have found such doses prove 
the best means of promoting expectoration.* 

372.] Fomentations and poultices applied to the pained 
part have been recommended, and may be useful ; but 
the application of them is often inconvenient, and may be 
entirely omitted for the sake of the more effectual remedy, 
blistering, f 

Very early in the disease, a blister should be applied as 
near to the pained part as possible. But as, Avhen the irrita- 
tion of a blister is present, it renders bleeding less effectu- 
al ; so the application of the blister should be delayed till 
a bleeding shall have been employed. If the disease be 
moderate, the blister may be applied immediately after the 
first bleeding ; but if the disease be violent, and it is presum- 
ed that a second bleeding may be necessary soon after the 
first, it will then be proper to delay the blister till after 
the second bleeding, Avhen it may be supposed that any fur- 
ther bleeding may be postponed till the irritation arising 
from the blister shall have ceased. It may be frequently 
necessary in this disease to repeat the blistering : and in that 
case the plaisters should always be applied somewhere on 
the thorax ;% for, when applied to more distant parts, they 
have little effect. The keeping the blistered parts open, 
and making what is called a perpetual blister, has much 
less effect than a fresh blistering. 

3T3.] As this disease often terminates by an expectora- 
tion, so various means of promoting this have been propos- 
ed : but none of them appear to be very effectual ; and 
some of them being acrid stimulant substances, cannot be 
very safe. 

The gums usually employed seem too heating: squills 
seem to be less so; but they are not very powerful, and 
sometimes inconvenient by the constant nausea they induce. || 

* The tartar emetic is the medicine generally employed for this purpose. The dose of U ia 
these cases must be very small, and well diluted, as in the following formula : 

R. Antimon. tartarisat. gr. ii. 
Aq. font. Bviiss. 
Syr. papaveris rubr. sss. 
M. 

The dose of this mixture ought not to exceed three table-spoonfuls, when given with this 
•intention. 

+ The application of a. blister to the part affected, ought to be the first prescription in all 
complaints of the thorax, except some remarkable or urgent c;.-.se forbid the practice, because 
it is a mobt efficacious remedy, and is as necessary as bleeding. 

t They ought, however, to be applied as near to the pained part as possible. 

II All the liquid forms of squills which we have in the shops are nauseating. Pills made of the 
dry powder, with an electuary or conserve, or honey, is the form in which squills affect the 
Stomach least. The dose is 4 or 5 grains of the dry powder: 10 grains generally, if not con- 
stantly produce vomitings. To prevent the uauseatiDg cflectt of squills, the addition of some 
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The volatile alkali .nay be of service as an expectorant ; 
but it should be reserved for an advanced state of the dis- 



ease. 



Mucilaginous and oily demulcents appear to be useful, 
bv allaviir* that acrimony of the mucus which occasions 
too frequent coughing; and which coughing prevents the 
stagnation and thickening of the mucus, and thereby its 
becoming mild. 

The receiving into the lungs the steams ot warm water 
impregnated with vinegar, has often proved useful in pro- 
moting expectoration.* 

But, of all other remedies the most powerful for this 
purpose, are antimonial medicines, given in nauseating do- 
ses, as in (179). Of these, however, I have not found the 
kermes mineral more efficacious than emetic tartar, or an- 
timonial wine ; and the dose of the kermes is much more 
uncertain than that of the others. 

374.] Though a spontaneous sweating often proves the 
crisis of this disease, it ought not to be excited by art, un- 
less with much caution. At least I have not yet found it 
either so effectual or safe, as some writers have alledged. 
When, after some remission of the symptoms, spontaneous 
sweats of a proper kind arise they may be encouraged ; 
but it ought to be without much heat, and without stimu- 
lant medicines. If, however, the sweats be partial and 
clammy only, and a great difficulty, of breathing still re- 
main, it wili be very dangerous to encourage them. 

375.] Physicians have differed much in opinion with re- 
gard to the use of opiates in pneumonic inflammation. To 
me it appears, that, in the beginning of the disease, and be- 
fore bleeding and blistering have produced some remission 
of the pain and of the difficulty of breathing, opiates have 
a very bad effect, by their increasing the difficulty of breath- 
ing, and other inflammatory symptoms. But in a more 
advanced state of the disease, when the difficuly of breath- 
ing has abated, and when the urgent symptom is a cough, 
proving the chief cause of the continuance of the pain and 

grateful aromatic is of material use. The piluli silitici of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is a 
good formula, except that the dose of it must be large, in order to take a sufficient quantity of 
the squills, 10 grains ut it containing; only 1 grain of dry squills, suppo-ing no syrup to be used 
in making the mas-,. One convenience indeed, attends this formula, viz. that we can give 
small doses with more precision than if we used the powder aione. The gum ammoniac is an 
expectorant; and therefore, w,»-:n given along with the squills in these pills, may render a less 
dose of the squills necessary, if the extract of liquorice be omitted, the proportion of the 
squills to the whole will be increased. 

* Some practitioners propose the steam of vinegar alone : but it proves in general too irritat- 
ing. The same objection may be made against using the steam of wine, which some practi- 
tioners have recom mended instead ot the steam ot vinegar. Plain water *s the bc-t,a> the 
warm vapor only acts by relaxing the internal surface of the lunjs. 
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of the want of sleep, opiates may be employed with great 
advantage and safety. The interruption of the expec- 
toration, which they seem to occasion, is for a short time 
only ; and they seem often to promote it, as they occasion 
a stagnation of what was by frequent coughing dissipated 
insensibly, and therefore give the appearance of what 
physicians have called Concocted Matter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA, OR 
BASTARD PERIPNEUMONY. 

376.] A DISEASE under this name is mentioned in 
XjL some medical writings of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but it is very doubtful if the name was then applied 
to the same disease to which we now apply it. It appears 
to me, that unless some of the cases described under the 
title of Catarrhus Suffocativus be supposed to have been 
of the kind I am now to treat of, there was no description 
of this disease given before that by Sydenham, under the 
title I have employed here. 

377.] After Sydenham, Boerhaave was the first who in a 
system took notice of it as a distinct disease ; and he has 
described it in his aphorisms, although with some circum- 
stances different from those in the description of Sydenham. 
Of late, Mr. Lieutaud has with great confidence asserted, 
that Sydenham and Boerhaave had, under the same title, 
described different diseases ; and that, perhaps, neither of 
them had on this subject delivered any thing but hypothesis. 

378.] Notwithstanding this bold assertion, I am humbly 
of opinion, and the Baron Van Swieten seems to have been 
of the same, that Sydenham and Boerhaave did describe 
under the same title, one and the same disease. Nay, I 
am further of opinion, that the disease described by Mr. 
Lieutaud himself, is not essentially different from that des- 
cribed by both the other authors. Nor will the doubts of 
the very learned, but modest Morgagni, on this subject, 
disturb us, if we consider, that while very few describers of 
diseases either have it in their power, or have been suffici- 
ently attentive in distinguishing between the essential and 
accidental symptoms of disease ; so, ia a disease which may 
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have not only different, but a greater number of symp- 
toms, in one person than it has in another, we need not 
wonder that the descriptions of the same disease by differ, 
ent persons should come out in some respects different. I 
shall however, enter no further into this controversy ; but 
endeavor to describe the disease as it has appeared to my- 
self : and, as I judge, in the essential symptoms, much the 
same as it has appeared to all the other authors mentioned. 

379.] This disease appears at the same seasons that other 
pneumonic and catarrhal affections commonly do ; that is, 
in autumn and spring. Like these diseases also, it is seem- 
ingly occasioned by sudden changes of the weather from 
heat to cold. It appears, also, during the prevalence of 
contagious catarrhs ; and it is frequently under the form of 
the Peripneumonia Notha that these catarrhs prove fatal to 
elderly persons. 

This disease attacks most commonly persons somewhat 
advanced in life, especially those of a full phlegmatic habit; 
those who have before been frequently liable to catarrhal 
affections ; and those who have been much addicted to the 
large use of fermented and spirituous liquors. 

The disease commonly comes on with the same symptoms 
as other febrile diseases ; that is, with alternate chills and 
heats ; and the symptoms of pyrexia are sometimes suffi- 
ciently evident ; but in most cases these arc very moderate, 
and in some hardly at all appear. With the first attack of 
the disease, a cough comes on ; usually accompanied with 
some expectoration, and in many cases, there is a frequent 
throwing up of a considerable quantity of a viscid opaque 
mucus. The cough often becomes frequent and violent ; is 
sometimes accompanied with a rending head-ach ; and, as 
in other cases of cough, a vomiting is sometimes excited by 
it. The face is sometimes flushed, and some giddiness or 
drowsiness often attends the disease. A difficulty of breath- 
ing, with a sense of oppression, or straitening in the chest, 
with some obscure pains there, and a sense of lassitude over 
* ne ™ hole b °dy, very constantly attend this disease. The 
blood drawn in this disease, shows a buffy surface, as in 
other inflammatory affections. 

The disease has often the appearance only of a more vio- 
lent catarrh, and after the employment of some remedies is 
entirely relieved by a free and copious expectoration. In 
other cases, however, the feverish and catarrhal symptoms 
are at first very moderate, and even slight ; but after a few 
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days, these symptoms suddenly become considerable, and 
put an end to the patient's life when the indications of 
danger were before very little evident. 

380.] From the different circumstances in which this dis- 
ease appears, the pathology of it is difficult. It is certainly 
often no other at first than a catarrhal affection, which, in 
elderly persons, is frequently attended with a large afflux of 
mucus to the lungs ; and it was on this footing that Syden- 
ham considered it as only differing in degree from his Febris 
Hy emails. A catarrh, however, is strictly an affection of 
the mucus membrane and follicles of the bronchia? alone : 
but it may readily have, and frequently has, a degree of 
pneumonic inflammation joined to it ; and in that case may 
prove more properly the peculiar disease we treat of here. 
But, further, as pneumonic inflammation very often produ- 
ces an effusion of serum into the bronchia? (348.) so this, 
in elderly persons, may occur in consequence of a slight 
degree of inflammation ; and when it does happen, will give 
exquisite and fatal cases of the peripneumonia notha. 

381.] After this attempt to establish the pathology, the 
method of cure in the different circumstances of the disease 
will not be difficult. 

In case the fever, catarrhal and pneumonic symptoms, 
are immediately considerable, a blood-letting will certainly 
be proper and necessary : but, where these symptoms are 
moderate, a blood-letting will hardly be requisite ; and 
when an effusion is to be feared, the repetition of blood-let- 
ting may prove extremely hurtful."* 

In all cases the remedies chiefly to be depended upon, are 
vomitingf and blistering. J 

Full vomiting may be frequently repeated, and nauseat- 
ing doses|| ought to be constantly employed. 

Purging may perhaps be useful ; but as it is seldom so in 

♦The intention of bleeding in this disease is merely to facilitate the circulation through the 
lungs, and to relieve the oppression in the breast; when this intention is therefore answered, and 
when the shortness of breath and oppression about the breast are removed, there is no farther 
need of the lancet. As this disease chiefly attacks elderly persons, and such as are of a phleg- 
matic habit, much harm may be done by repeated bleedings, which always increase debility and 
retard the cure. 

+ Vomiting, in this disease, has been thought by many practitioners to be a doubtful remedy. 
The action of vomiting always oppresses the breast, and sometimes even increases the symp- 
toms of the disease. 

t This is the chief remedy : and the blisters ought to be applied as near the part affected as 
possible. 

n In several of the former Notes we have fully described the method of giving the emetic tar- 
tar in nauseating doses. Their principal effect is to procure a perspiration : and, when this 
effect is producer, the patient must drink largely of any diluent or attenuating liquor, as thin 
barley water, with the addition of the juice of some of the acid fruits, or infusions of some ot 
the gentle aromatics, as sage, balm, mint, &c. or even a thin wine whey. 
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pneumonic affections, nothing but gentle laxatives are here 
necessary.* 

In all the circumstances of this disease, the antiphlogistic 
regimen is proper ; cold is to be guarded against ; but much 
external heat is to be as carefully avoided. 

382.1 If a person sweats easily, and it can be brought 
out by the use of mild tepid liquors only, the practice may 
in such persons be tried. See Morgagni de Scd. et Caus. 
Epist. xiii. Art. 4. 

383.] I might here, perhaps, give a separate section on 
the Carditis and Pericarditis, or the inflammations of the 
Heart and Pericardium ; but they hardly require a particu- 
lar consideration. An acute inflamiaation of the pericardi- 
um is almost always a part of the same pneumonic affection 
I have been treating of ; and is not always distinguished by 
anv different symptoms : or, if it be, does not require any 
different treatment. The same may be said of an acute in- 
flammation of the heart itself ; and when it happens that 
the one or other is discovered by the symptoms of palpita- 
tion or syncope, no more will be implied than that the reme- 
dies of pneumonic inflammation 6hould be employed with 
greater diligence. 

From dissections, which shew the heart and pericardium 
affected with erosions, ulcerations, and abscesses, we disco- 
ver, that these parts had been before affected with inflam- 
mation : and that in cases where no symptoms of pneumo- 
nic inflammation had appeared ; it may therefore be alledg- 
ed, that those inflammations of the heart and pericardium 
should be considered as diseases independent of the pneu- 
monic. This indeed is just ; but the history of such cases 
proves that those inflammations bad been of a chronic kind, 
and hardly discovering themselves by any peculiar symp- 

* Purging is surely hurtful in this disease, by inducing too great a state of debility : the intes- 
tines, however, are to be emptied in the beginning of the disease, which is best done by a 
purging glyster, and kept open by the subsequent use of gentle laxatives, or by repetfti" 
nnld emollient glysters The purging glyster may be made as follows : 

R. Aq. font. lb. 1. 
Fol. Senn. §ss. 

Coque leniter, et colaturse adde. 
Sal. Cathart. ama. §i. 
Mel. gii. 
M. f. Enema. 

The suttsequeat glysters ought to consist of nothing more than simple barley-w » r, or milk and 
water. The laxatives, if they arc used, should be very gentle and mild ; as cream of tartar, 
whev, manna, tamarinds, Sec. Half an ounce of manna dissolved in half a pint of cream ot 
tartar whey, make* an agreeable owning mixtuie ; half a tea-cupful of it mav be taken thrt" 
<y. four times a day, so as to procure at lean two or three itools in ilic sweniv-»W hour. 
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toms ; or if attended with symptoms marking an affection 
of the heart, these were however such as have been known 
frequently to arise from other causes than inflammation. 
There is,' therefore, upon the whole, no room for our treat- 
ing more particularly of the inflammation of the heart or 
pericardium. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



OF THE GASTRITIS, OB INFLAMMATION 
OF THE STOMACH. 

384.] A MONG the inflammations of the abdominal 
JT\. region, I have given a place in our Nosology 
to the Peritonitis ; comprehending under that title, not on- 
ly the inflammations affecting the peritonaeum lining the ca- 
vity of the abdomen, but also those affecting the extentions 
of this membrane in the omentum and mesentery. It is not, 
however, proposed to treat of them here, because it is ve- 
ry difficult to say by what symptoms they are always to be 
known; and farther, because when known, they do not re- 
quire any remedies beside those of inflammation in gener- 
al. I proceed therefore, to treat of those inflammations, 
which affecting viscera of peculiar functions, both give 
occasion to peculiar symptoms, and requires some peculi- 
arities in the method of cure; and I shall begin with the 
inflammation of the stomach. 

385.] The inflammation of the stomach is of two kinds, 
Phlegmonic, or Ery thematic* The first may be seated in 
what is called the Nervous Coat of the stomach, or in the 
peritonaeum investing it. The second is always seated in 
the villous coat and cellular texture immediately subjacent. 

386.] The phlegmonic inflammation of the stomach, or 
what has been commonly treated of under the title of Gastri- 
tis, is known by an acute pain in some part of the region 
of the stomach, attended with pyrexia, with frequent vom- 
iting, especially upon occasion of any thing being taken 
down into the stomaeh, and frequently with hickup. The 
pulse is commonly small and hard; and there is a greater 
loss of strength in all the functions of the body, than in the 
case of almost any other inflammation. 

* This is a new term ; but whoever consider: what is said in £74, win", I expect, perceive the 
propriety, and even the ueccuiiy, or it. r * 
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387.] This inflammation may be produced by various 
causes; as, by external contusion; by acrids of various 
kinds taken into the stomach; frequently by very cold 
drink taken into it while the body is very warm ; and some- 
times by over-distension, from the having taken in a large 
quantity of food of difficult digestion. All these may be 
considered as external causes; but the disease sometimes 
arises also from internal causes not so well understood. It 
may arise from inflammations of the neighboring parts com- 
municated to the stomach, and is then to be considered as 
a symptomatic affection only. It may arise also from va- 
rious acrimonies generated within the body, either in the 
stomach itself, or in other parts, and poured into the cavity 
of the stomach. These are causes more directly applied 
to the stomach ; but there are perhaps others originating 
elsewhere, and affecting the stomach only sympathetical- 
ly. Such may be supposed to have acted in the case of pu- 
trid fevers and exanthematic pyrexia; in which, upon dis- 
section, it has been discovered that the stomach had been 
affected with inflammation. 

388.] From the sensibility of the stomach, and its com- 
munication with the rest of the system, it will be obvious, 
that the inflammation of this organ, by whatever causes 
produced, may be attended with fatal consequences. In 
particular, by the great debility which such an inflamma- 
tion suddenly produces, it may quickly prove fatal, with- 
out running the common course of inflammations. 

When it lasts long enough to follow the ordinary course 
of other inflammations, it may terminate by resolution, 
gangrene, or suppuration. The scirrhosities which are of- 
ten discovered affecting the stomach, are seldom known to 
be the consequences of inflammation. 

389.] The tendency of this disease to admit of resolu- 
tion, may be known, by its having arisen from no violent 
cause ; by the moderate state of the symptoms ; and by a 
gradual remission of these, especially in consequence of re- 
medies employed in the course of the first, or at farthest, 
the second week of the disease. 

390.] The tendency to suppuration may be known by 
the symptoms continuing, in a moderate degree, for more 
than one or two weeks ; and likewise by a considerable re- 
mission of the pain, while a sense of weight and an anxiety 
still remain. J 

When an abscess has been formed, the frequency of the 
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pulse is at first abated ; but soon after, it is again increased, 
with frequent cold sbiverings, and with marked exacerba- 
tions in the afternoon and evening, followed by night 
sweatings, and other symptoms of hectic fever. These at 
length prove fatal, unless the abscess open into the ca- 
vity of the stomach, the pus be evacuated by vomiting, 
and the ulcer soon heal. 

391.] The tendency to gangrene may be suspected from 
the violence of the symptoms not yielding to the remedies 
employed during the first days of the disease : and that a 
gangrene has already begun, may be known from the sud- 
den remission of the pain, while the frequency of the pulse 
continues, and at the same time becomes weaker, accom- 
panied with other marks* of an increasing debility in the 
whole system. 

392.] From the dissection of dead bodies it appears, 
that the stomach very often has been affected with inflam- 
mation, when the characteristic symptoms of it (386.) had 
not appeared ; and therefore it is very difficult to lay down 
any general rules for the cure of this disease. 

393.] It is only in the case of pblegmonic inflammation, as 
characterised in (386.) that Ave can advisethe cure or resolu- 
tion to be attempted by large and repeated bleedings em- 
ployed early in the disease : and we are not to be deterred 
from these by the smallness of the pulse ; for after bleed- 
ing, it commonly becomes fuller and softer. After bleed- 
ing, a blister ought to be applied to the region of the sto- 
mach ; and the cure will be assisted by fomentations of the 
whole abdomen, as well as by frequent emollient and lax- 
ative glysters. 

394.] In this disease, the irritability of the stomach will 
not admit of any medicines being thrown into it ; and if 
any internal medicines can be supposed necessary, they 
must be exhibited in glysters. The giving of drink may 
be tried ; but it ought to be of the very mildest kind, and 
in very small quantities at a time.f 

395.] Opiates, in whatever manner exhibited, are very 
hurtful during the first days of the disease ; but when its 
violence shall have abated, and when the violence of the 
pain and vomiting recur at intervals only, opiates given in 

* A delirium is one of the most general concomitants of the increasing debility of the system, 
and may be considered as a diagnostic. 

+ Chicken broth is extremely mild ; it may be takeu in small quantities, with about eight or 
ten grains of nitre in every pint of it. Lintse'ed tea is also a very mild drink ; and, if the in- 
flammation be owing to the presence of any acrid matter irritating the stomach, it is of great 
•setvtee by its sheathing quality. 
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glysters may be cautiously tried, and sometimes have been 
employed with advantage. 

396 1 A tendency to suppuration, in this disease, is to 
be obviated by the means just now proposed. After a 
certain duration of the disease, it cannot be prevented by 
any means whatever ; and when actually begun must be 
left to nature ; the business of the physician being only to 
avoid all irritation. 

397.] A tendency to gangrene can be obviated in no 
other way than by the means suggested, (393.) employed 
early in the disease ; and, when it does actually supervene, 
admits of no remedy. 

39S.] Ery thematic inflammations of the stomach, are 
more frequent than those of the phlemonic kind. It ap- 
pears at least, from dissections, that the stomach has often 
been affected with inflammation, when neither pain nor py- 
rexia had before given any notice of it ; and such inflam- 
mation I apprehend to have been chiefly of the ery thematic 
kind. This species of inflammation also is especially to be 
expected from acrimony of any kind thrown into- the sto- 
mach ; and would certainly occur more frequently from such 
a cause, were not the interior surface of this organ common- 
ly defended by mucus exuding in large quantities from the 
numerous follicles placed immediately under the villous 
coat. Upon many occasions, however, the exudation of 
mucus is prevented, or the liquid poured out is of a less 
viscid kind, so as to be less fitted to defend the subjacent 
nerves ; and it is in such cases that matters even of mode- 
rate acrimony, may produce an erythematic affection of 
the stomach. 

399.] From what has been said, it must appear that an 
erythematic inflammation of the stomach may frequently 
occur ; but will not always discover itself, as it sometimes 
takes place without pyrexia, pain, or vomiting. 

400.] There are cases, however, in which it may be dis- 
covered. The affection of the stomach sometimes spreads 
into the oesophagus, and appears in the pharynx, as well 
as on the whole internal surface of the mouth. When, 
therefore, an erythematic inflammation affects the mouth 
and fauces, and when at the same time there shall be in the 
stomach an unusual sensibility to all acrids, with a frequent 
vomiting, there can be little doubt of the stomach being 
affected with the same inflammation that has appeared in 
the fauces. Even when no inflammation appears in the 
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fauces yet if some degree of pain be felt in the stomach, 
if there be a want of appetite, an anxiety, frequent vom- 
iting, an unusual sensibility, with respect to acrids, some 
thirst, and frequency of pulse, there will then be room to 
suspect an erythematie inflammation of the stomach ; and 
we have known such symptoms, after some time, discover 
their cause more clearly by the appearance of the inflam- 
mation in the fauces or mouth. Erj'thematic inflamma- 
tion is often disposed to spread from one place to another 
on the same surface ; and, in doing so, to leave the place 
it had at first occupied. Thus, such an inflammation has 
been known to spread successively along the whole course 
of the alimentary canal, occasioning in the intestines diar- 
rhoea, and in the stomach vomitings ; the diarrhoea ceasing 
when the vomitings came on, or the vomitings upon the 
coming on of the diarrhoea. 

401.] When an erythematie inflammation of the sto- 
mach shall be discovered, it is to be treated differently, ac- 
cording to the difference of its causes and symptoms. 

When it is owing to acrid matters taken in by the mouth, 
and when these may be supposed still present in the stom- 
ach, they are to be washed out by throwing in a large 
quantity of warm and mild liquids, and by exciting vomit- 
ing. At the same time, if the nature of the acrimony and 
its proper corrector be known, this should be thrown in ; 
or if a specific corrector be not known, some general de- 
mulcents should be employed. 

402.] These measures, however, are more suited to pre- 
vent the inflammation, than to cure it after it has taken 
place. When this last may be supposed to be the case, if 
it be attended with a sense of heat, Avith pain and pyrexia, 
according to the degree of these symptoms, the measures 
proposed in (393) are to be more or less employed. 

403.] When an erythematie inflammation of the stomach 
has arisen from internal causes, if pain and pyrexia accom- 
pany the disease, some bleeding in persons not otherwise 
weakened, may be employed ; but, as the affection often 
arises in putrid diseases, and in convalescents from fever; 
.so in these cases, bleeding is inadmissible ; all that can be done 
being to avoid irritation, and to throw into the stomach 
what quantity of acids, and of acescent aliments, it shall 
be found to bear. 

In some conditions of the body, in which this disease 
arises, the Peruvian bark and bitters may seem to be nidi- 
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cated : but an ervthematic state of the stomach does not 
commonly allow of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE ENTERITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE INTESTINES. 

404.] 'T'HE inflammation of the intestines, like that of 
A the stomach, may be either phlegmonic or 
erythematic ; but, on the subject of the latter, I have no- 
thing to add to what has been said in the last chapter; and 
shall here therefore treat of the phlegmonic inflammation only. 

405.] This inflammation may be known to be present, 
by a fixed pain of the abdomen, attended with pyrexia, 
costiveness, and vomiting. Practical writers mention the 
pain in this case as felt in different parts of the abdomen, 
according to the different seat of the inflammation ; and so, 
indeed, it sometimes happens ; but very often the pain 
spreads over the whole belly, and is felt more especially 
about the navel. 

406.] The Enteritis and Gastritis arise from like causes; 
but the former, more readily than the latter, proceeds from 
cold applied to the lower extremities, or to the belly itself. 
The enteritis has likewise its own peculiar causes, as super- 
vening upon the spasmodic colic, incarcerated hernia, and 
volvulus. 

407.] Inflammations of the intestines have the same ter- 
minations as those of the stomach ; and, in both cases, the 
several tendencies are to be discovered by the same symp- 
toms (389. 391.) 

408.] The cure of the enteritis is, in general, the same 
with that of the gastritis; (393. and seq.) but in the ente- 
ritis, there is commonly more access to the introduction of 
liquids, of acid, acescent, and other cooling remedies, and 
even of laxatives.* As, however a vomiting so frequently 

H^ n or^iuPn e « Se '-^ e0Ueh,t ° beex , trem f ly ""'i™ 5 in the administration either of me.li- 
£™„ ,,,13' rhe reason is evident from the following considerations. In everv case of 
inflammation of a canal, the bore of that canal is diminished, and frequently quite shut. A 
quantity of any kind of ingesta being forced against this obstruction, ^^0^^"^ 
>^'l7ec\uuon ncce?' a - , ;' , :n en,lya? r va , te a " ,he S >W™. The same reason ma/ I " give,, 
n li J derind "„£„„ ° £ r r "P^bing laxattves, which always i.rhate; for their action gene- 
reneatefl "omen VPrion, tl ? £ 7 P, r,,<lu ' e - ^e Weeding, emollient glysters frequently 
^^'jBS"i^^i»ti m r b,k ' i,t and small anodyne glysters occasionally injected, ari 
the most ellectua! remedies ln the first stage of this violent disease. When the pain remits, aai 
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attends this disease, care must be taken not to excite that 
vomiting by either the quantity or the quality, of any thing 
thrown into the stomach. 

The same observation with respect to the use of opiates 
is to be made here as in the case of gastritis. 

409.] Under the title of Enteritis, it has been usual with 

f>ractical writers to treat of the remedies proper for the cho- 
ic* and its higher degree named Ileus: but, although it be 
true that the enteritis and cholic do frequently accompany 
each other, I still hold them to be distinct diseases, to be of- 
ten occurring separately, and accordingly to require and ad- 
mit of different remedies. I shall therefore delay speaking 
of the remedies proper for the cholic, till I shall come to 
treat of this disease in its proper place. 

410.] What might be mentioned with respect to the sup- 
puration or gangrene occurring in the enteritis, may be suf- 
ficiently understood from what has been said on the same sub- 
ject with respect to the gastritis. 



CHAPTER X. 

OF THE HEPATITIS, OR INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LIVER. 

411.] r T" , HE inflammation of the liver seems to be of 
JL two kinds ; the one acute, the other chronic. 

412.] The acute is attended with pungent pain; consid- 
erable pyrexia ; a frequent, strong, and hard pulse ; and 
high colored urine. 

413.] The chronic hepatitis very often does not exhibit 

the violence of the symptoms abates, mild diluents may then be admitted, as chicken-broth, 
thinlintseed tea, &c. ; and, if such liquors be retained without aggravating die symptoms, we 
may then venture to give an ounce of manna every three or four hours, till it procures a pas- 
sage. 

The internal use of opium has been extolled by several practitioners in these cases ; Dut ex- 
perience shews that it generally does harm in every case of inflammation, especially in the 
early stages of it. 

The anodyne glyster is the safest method of using opium ; butglysters of this kind are said to 
obstruct : This objection is, however, ill founded ; for, by diminishing the irritation, they evi- 
dently tend to resolve the inflammation. The following formula of an anodyne glyster is gene- 
sally used : 

R. Decoct, hord. §iv. 
Opii puri gr. iv. 
M. 

In these glysters, particular care must be taken to avoid every thing that has the least tenden- 
cy to irritate. 

Jf a gangrene be formed before the physician be called, as is too frequently the case, then aM 
temedies are in vain. 

• See article 435. 

U 
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any of these symptoms ; and it is only discovered to hare 
happened, by our finding in the Jiver, upon dissection, 
large abscesses, which are presumed to be the effect of some 
degree of previous inflammation. As this chronic inflam- 
mation is seldom to be certainly known, and therefore does 
not lead to any determined practice, we omit treating of it 
here, and shall only treat of what relates to the acute spe- 
cies of the hepatitis.* 

414.] The acute hepatitis may be known by a pain more 
or less acute in the right hypochondrium, increased by pres- 
sing upon the part. The pain is very often in such a part 
of the side as to make it appear like that of a pleurisy ; and 
frequently, like that too, is increased on respiration. The 
disease is, in some instances, also attended with a cough 
which is commonly dry, but sometimes humid: and when 
the pain thus resembles that of a pleurisy, the patient can- 
not lie easily except upon the side affected. 

In every kind of acute hepatitis, the pain is often extend- 
ed to the clavicle, and to the top of the shoulder. The dis- 
ease in attended sometimes with hickup, and sometimes with 
vomiting. Many practical writers have mentioned the jaun- 
dice, or a yellow color of the skin and eyes, as a very con- 
stant symptom of the hepatitis ; but experience has shown, 
that it may often occur without any such symptom. f 

415.] The remote causes of hepatitis are not always to 
be discerned, and many have been assigned on a very uncer- 
tain foundation. The following seem to be frequently evi- 
dent. 1. External violence from contusions or falls, and es- 
pecially those which have occasioned a fracture of the 
cranium. 2. Certain passions of the mind. 3. Violent 
summer heats. 4. Violent exercise. 5. Intermittent and 
remittent fevers. 6. Cold applied externally, or internal- 
ly ; and therefore in many cases the same causes which pro- 
duce pneumonic inflammation, produce hepatitis ; and 
whence also the two diseases are sometimes joined together. 
1. Various solid concretions or collections of liquid mat- 
ter, in the substance of the liver, produced by unknown 
causes. Lastly, The acute is often induced by a chronic 
inflammation of this viscus. 

416.] It has been supposed, that the hepatitis may bean 
affection either of the extremities of the hepatic artery, or 

* It is doubtful whe;her tliis chronic hepatitis ever exists 
*J£^3££ ££?FfU?££ Xh *" wever - "««'he disease has continued for three or four 
■^'ewpfoteSwtioi. S hSVC b " n Pr " ent in lh « ginning, for it i. frequently so sb(kt 
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of those of the vena potarum ; but of the last supposition 
there is neither evidence nor probability. 

417.] It seems probable, that the acute hepatitis is al- 
ways an affection of the external membrane of the liver; 
and that the parenchymatic is of the chronic kind. The 
acute disease may be seated either on the convex or on the 
concave surface of the liver. In the former case, a more 
pungent pain and hickup may be produced, and the res- 
piration is more considerably affected. In the latter, there 
occurs less pain ; and a vomiting is produced, commonly 
by some inflammation communicated to the stomach. The 
inflammation of the concave surface of the liver, may be 
readily communicated to the gallbladder and biliary ducts; 
and this perhaps is the only case of idiopathic hepatitis at- 
tended with jaundice. 

418.] The hepatitis, like other inflammations, may end 
by resolution, suppuration, or gangrene ; and the tenden- 
cy to the one or the other of these events, may be known 
from what has been delivered above. 

419.] The resolution of hepatitis is often the conse- 
quence of, or is attended with, evacuations of different 
kinds, A hemorrhagy, sometimes from the* right nostril, 
and sometimes from the hemorrhoidal vessels, gives a so- 
lution of the disease. Sometimes a bilious diarrhoea con- 
tributes to the same event ; and the resolution of the hepa- 
titis, as of other inflammations, is attended with sweating, 
and with an evacuation of urine, depositing a copious se- 
diment. Can this disease be resolved by expectoration ? 
It would seem to be sometimes cured by an erysipelas ap- 
pearing in some external part. 

420.] When this disease has ended in suppuration, the 
pus collected may be discharged by the biliary ducts ; or, 
if the suppurated part does not any where adhere closely 
to the neighboring parts, the pus may be discharged into 
the cavity of the abdomen ; but if, during the first state of 
inflammation, the affected part of the liver shall have 
formed a close adhesion to some of the neighboring parts, 
the discharge of the pus after suppuration may be various, 
according to the different seat of the abscess. When seat- 
ed on the convex part of the liver, if the adhesion be to 
the peritonaeum lining the common teguments, the pus 

* And the left also. It was a fancy of Galen's that inflammatory fevers were only resolved by 
such nemorrhagies as flowed from the side affected : Thus, an hemorrhage from the right nostril, 
resolved an inflammation of gwtivttj but a discharge from the left, an inflammation of the 
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mav make its way through these, and be discharged out- 
wardly; or, if the adhesion should have been to the dia- 
phragm the pus may penetrate through this, and into the 
cavity of the thorax, or of the lungs ; and through the 
latter may be discharged by coughing. When the abscess 
of the liver is seated on its concave part, then, in conse- 
quence of adhesions, the pus may be discharged into the 
stomach or the intestines ; and into these last, either di- 
rectly, or by the intervention of the biliary ducts. 

42 L .] The prognostics in this disease are established up- 
on the general principles relating to inflammation, upon the 
particular circumstances of the liver, and upon the parti- 
cular state of its inflammation. 

The cure of this disease must proceed upon the general 
plain ; by bleeding, more or less, according to the urgency 
of pain or pyrexia ; by the application of blisters ; by fo- 
mentations, of the external parts in the usual manner, and 
of the internal parts by frequent emollient glysters ; by fre- 
quently opening the belly by means of gentle laxatives, and 
by diluent and refrigerant remedies. 

422.] Although, in many cases the chronic hepatitis does 
not clearly discover itself; yet upon many occasions, it may 
perhaps be discovered, or at least suspected from those causes 
which might affect the liver (316.) having been applied ; from 
some fulness and some tenseness of weight in the right hy- 
pochondrium ; from some shooting pains at times felt in that 
region ; from some uneasiness or pain felt upon pressure in 
that part ; from some uneasiness from lying upon the left 
side ; and lastly, from some degree of pyrexia, combined 
with more or fewer of these symptoms. When from 
some of these circumstances a chronic inflammation is to be 
suspected, it is to be treated by the same remedies as in the 
last paragraph, employed more or less, as the degree of the 
several symptoms shall more distinctly indicate. 

423.] When from either kind of inflammation a sup- 
puration of the liver has been formed, and the abscess 
points outwardly, the part must be opened, the pus evacuat- 
ed, and the ulcer healed according to the ordinary rules for 
cleansing and healing such abscesses and ulcers. 

424.] I might here consider the Splenitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the spleen ; but it does not seem necessary, because 
the disease very seldom occurs. When it does, it may be 
readily known by the character given in our Nosology ; 
and its various termination, as well as the practice which 
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it requires, may be understood from what has been already 
said with respect to the inflammations of tiie other abdo- 
minal viscera. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE NEPHRITIS, OR THE INFLAM- 
MATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 

425.] r T > HIS disease, like other internal inflammations, 
JL is alway attended with pyrexia ; and is es- 
pecially known from the region of the kidney being affected 
by pain, commonly obtuse, sometimes pungent. This pain 
is not increased by the motion of the trunk of the body, so 
much as a pain of the rheumatic kind affecting the same 
region. The pain of the nephritis may be often distin- 
guished by its shooting along the course of the ureter ; and 
is frequently attended with a drawing up of the testicle, 
and with a numbness of the limb on the side affected ; al- 
though, indeed, these symptoms most commonly accom- 
pany the inflammation arising from a calculus in the kid- 
ney or in the ureter. The nephritis is almost constantly 
attended with frequent vomiting, and often with costive- 
ness and cholic pains. Usually the state of the urine is 
changed ; it is most commonly of a deep red color, is 
voided frequently, and in small quantity at a time. In 
more violent cases, the urine is sometimes colorless. 

426.] The remote causes of this disease may be various ; 
as, external contusion ; violent or long continued riding ; 
strains of the muscles of the back incumbent on the kid- 
neys ; various acrids in the course of the circulation con- 
veyed to the kidneys ; and perhaps some other internal 
causes not yet well known. The most frequent is that of 
calculous matter obstructing the tubuli, uriniferi, or calculi 
formed in the pelvis of the kidnejs, and either sticking 
there, or fallen into the ureter. 

427.] The various event of this disease may be under- 
stood from what has been delivered on the subject of other 
inflammations. 

428.] Writers, in treating of the cure of nephritis, have 
commonly at the same time treated of the cure of the Cal- 
culus renalis ; but, though this may often produce ne- 
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phritis, it is to be considered as a distinct and separate dis- 
ease ; and what I have to offer as to the mode of treating 
it, must be reserved to its proper place. Here I shall 
treat onlv of the cure of the Nephritis Vera or Idiopathic*. 

4<?9 ] "The cure of this proceeds upon the general plan, 
bv bleeding, external fomentation, frequent emollient 
elysters, antiphlogistic purgatives, and the free use of mild 
and demulcent liquids.* The application of blisters is hard- 
ly admissible; or, at least, will require great care, to avoid 
any considerable absorption of the cantharides.f 

430.] The Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder, it 
seldom a primary disease; and therefore is not to be treat- 
ed of here. The treatment of it, so far as necessary to be 
explained, may be readily understood from what has been 
already delivered. 

43 h] Of the visceral inflammations, there remains to be 
considered the inflammation of the Uterus ; but I omit it 
here, because the consideration of it cannot be separated 
from that of the diseases of child-bearing women. 

* These have all been enumerated in some of the preceding notes. 

+ This is a very necessary caution. Blisters generally affect the urinary organs and rested 
occasioning much irritation, and consequently increasing the inflammation As the aathorts 
rather short in his directions for the cure of this very troublesome inflammation, it may be pro- 
per to add some particular directions for regulating our practice in these cases. 

An ulcer in the kidneys is extremely difficult to heal; we ought therefore always to attempt 
the cure of nephritis by resolution. The general remedies for answering this intention have 
been frequently enumerated, especial. y in the notes on art. 130 — 131. — The particular remediet 
more peculiarly adapted to this disease are dumulcent drinks of the softest nature, and such at 
are least apt to irritate the parts ; as lintseed-tea, decoction of marsh-mallows, &c. Nitre hu 
been recommended among the general antiphlogistic remedies; but, in nephritis its use is 
doubtful, on account of its passing quickly by the kidneys, and irritating them. 

A difficulty of making water is one of the symptoms of this disease, and some practitioners 
recommend heating diuretics. This practice, however, is extremely hurtful, and ought to be 
•arefully avoided, because these warm medicines, as turpentines, balsams, &c. always increase 
the irritation, especially in the urinary passages. 

As the colon presses immediately on the kidneys, especially on the right one, we should be 
peculiarly careful to keep it empty, which is best done by glysters. Beside the use of glysters in 
evacuating the contents of the colon, they act as a fomentation to the inflamed part : we ought 
therefore in these cases, to prescribe them larger than usual, and repeat them often. The; 
ought to be extremely emollient, and void of every ingredient that is anyway stimulating. A 
quart of thin barley-water or lintseed-tea answers the purpose as completely as any of the more 
compound emollient glysters of the Pharmacopoeias. 

With respect to diet and regimen, we may observe that lenient nourishment is highly proper; 
for every thing acrid naturally forces itself off by the urine, and consequently increases the irri- 
tation. A total abstinence from food is by no means adviseable, because, from abstinence, 
little urine is secreted, and the smaller the quantity secreted it is generally the more acrid, ana 
consequently noxious. 

The patient ought to be made to sit up as much as possible. Warm soft beds, which are al- 
ways improper in all inflaromatorv diseases, are peculiarly hurtful in nephritis, especially if the 
patient lies on his back ; for in this position the kidneys are kept very warm, and 3re at the 
same time pressed by the superincumbent weight of the abdominal viscera, all which will con- 
tribute to increase the inflammation. Although lying much in bed be disapproved, the patient 
ought by no means to be over fatigued with sitting too long. The room should be moderate',; 
cool, and the bed springy, but not soft 
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CHAPTER. XII. 
OF THE RHEUMATISM. 

432.] (~\F this disease there are two species, the one- 
\J named the Acute, the other the Chronic 
rheumatism. 

433.] It is the acute Rheumatism which especially be- 
longs to this place, as from its causes, symptoms, and me- 
thods of cure, it will appear to be a species of phlegmasia 
or inflammation. 

434.] This disease is frequent in cold, and more uncom- 
mon in warm climates. It appears most frequently in au- 
tumn and spring, less frequently in winter when the cold is 
considerable and constant, and very seldom during the heat 
of summer. It may occur, however, at any season, if vi- 
cissitudes of heat and cold be for the time frequent. 

435.] The acute rheumatism generally arises from the 
application of cold to the body when any way unut lally 
warm ; or when one part of the body is exposed to cold 
whilst the other parts are kept warm ; or, lastly, when the 
application of the cold is long continued, as it is when wet 
or moist clothes are applied to any part of the body. 

436.] These causes may affect persons of all ages ; but 
the rheumatism seldom appears in either very young or in 
elderly persons, and most commonly occurs from the age of 
puberty to that of thirty-five years. 

437.] These causes (435.) may also affect persons of 
any constitution ; but they most commonly affect those of 
a sanguine temperament. 

438.] This disease is particularly distinguished by pains 
affecting the joints, for the most part the joints alone, but 
sometimes affecting also the muscular parts. Very often 
the pains shoot along the course of the muscles, from one 
joint to another, and are always much increased by the ac- 
tion of the muscles belonging to the joint or joints affected. 

439.] The larger joints are most frequently affected ; such 
as the hip-joint and knees of the lower, and the shoulders 
and elbows of the upper extremities. The ankles and 
wrists are also frequently affected ; but the smaller joints, 
such as those of the toes or fingers, seldom suffer. 

440.J This disease although sometimes confined to one part 
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of the bodv only, yet very often affects many parts of it ; and 
then it comes on with a cold stage, which is immediately 
succeeded by the other symptoms of pyrexia and particu- 
larly bv a frequent, full, and hard pulse. Sometimes the 
pyrexia is formed before any pains are perceived ; but more 
commonly pains are felt in particular parts, before any 
symptoms of pyrexia appear. 

441.] When no pyrexia is present, the pain is sometimes 
confined to one joint only ; but, when any considerable py. 
rexia is present, although the pain may be chiefly in one 
joint, vet it seldom happens but that the pains affect seve. 
ral joints often at the very same time, but for the most part 
shifting their place, and having abated in one joint, become 
more violent in another. They do not commonly remain 
long in the same joint, but frequently shift from one to ano- 
ther, and sometimes return to joints formerly affected ; and 
in this manner the disease often continues for a long time. 

442.] The pyrexia attending this disease has an exacerba- 
tion every evening, and is most considerable during the 
night, when the pains also become more violent ; and it is 
at the same time that the pains shift their place from one 
joint to another. The pains seem to be also increased dur- 
ing the night, by the body being covered more closely, and 
kept warmer. 

443.] A joint, after having been for some time affected 
with pain, commonly becomes affected also with some red- 
ness and swelling, which is painful to the touch. It seldom 
happens, that a swelling coming on does not alleviate the 
pain of the joint ; but the swelling does not always take off 
the pain entirely, nor secure the joint against a return of it. 

444.] This disease is commonly attended with some 
sweating, which occurs early in the course of the disease ; 
but it is seldom free or copious, and seldom either relieves 
the pains or proves critical. 

445.] In the course of this disease the urine is high co- 
lored, and in the beginning without sediment ; but as the 
disease advances, and the pyrexia has more considerable 
remissions, the urine deposits a lateritious sediment. This, 
however, does not prove entirely critical ; for the disease 
often continues long after such a sediment has appeared in 
the urine. 

446.] When blood is drawn in this disease, it always ex- 
hibits the appearance mentioned (237.) 

447.] The acute rheumatism, though it has so much 
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of the nature of the other phlegmasia, differs from all those 
hitherto mentioned, in this, that it is not apt to terminate 
in suppuration. This almost never happens in rheumatism ; 
but the disease sometimes produces effusions of a transpa- 
rent gelatinous fluid into the sheaths of the tendons. If 
we may be allowed to suppose that such effusions are fre- 
quent, it must also happen, that the effused fluid is com- 
monly reabsorbed ; for it has seldom happened, and never 
indeed to my observation, that considerable or permanent 
tumors have been produced, or such as required to be 
opened, and to have the contained fluid evacuated. Such 
tumors, however, have occurred to others, and the open- 
ing made in«them has produced ulcers difficult to heal. 
Vide Storck. Ann. Med. II. 

448.] With the circumstances mentioned from (438. to 
447.) the disease often continues for several weeks. It sel- 
dom, however, proves fatal ; and it rarely happens that the 
pyrexia continues to be considerable for more than two or 
three weeks. While the pyrexia abates in its violence, if 
the pains of the joints continue, they are less violent, more 
limited in their place, being confined commonly to one or 
a few joints only, and are less ready to change their place. 

449.] When the pyrexia attending rheumatism has en- 
tirely ceased ; when the swelling, and particularly the red- 
ness of the joints, are entirely gone ; but when pains still 
continue to affect certain joints, which remain stiff, which 
feel uneasy upon motion, or xipon changes of weather ; the 
disease is named the Chronic Rheumatism, as it very often 
continues for a long time. As the chronic is commonly the 
sequel of the acute rheumatism, I think it proper to treat of 
the former also in this place. 

450.] The limits between the acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism are not always exactly marked. 

When the pains are still ready to shift their place ; w r hen 
they are especially severe in the night-time ; when, at the 
same time, they are attended with some degree of pyrexia, 
and with some swelling, and especially with some redness 
of the joints; the disease is to be considered as still partak- 
ing the nature of the acute rheumatism. 

But when there is no degree of pyrexia remaining ; when 
the pained joints are without redness; when they are cold 
and stiff; when they cannot easily be made to sweat; or 
when while a free and warm sweat is brought out on the rest 
of the body, it is only clammy and cold on the pained 

x 
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joints; and when, especially the pains of these joints arc 
increased by cold, and relieved by heat applied to them; 
the case is" to be considered as that of a purely chronic 
rheumatism. 

451.1 The chronic rheumatism may affect different joints; 
but is especially ready to affect those joints which are sur- 
rounded with many muscles, and those or* which the mus- 
cles are employed in the most constant and vigorous exer- 
tions. Such is the case of the vertebrae of the Joins, the 
affection of which is named Lumbago; or that of the hip- 
joint, when the disease is named Ischias, or Sciatica. 

452.] Violent strains and spasms occurring on sudden 
and somewhat violent exertions, bring on rheumatic affec- 
tions, which at first partake of the acute, but very soon 
change into the nature of the chronic rheumatism. 

453.] I have thus delivered the history of rheumatism; 
and suppose, that, from what has been said, the remote 
causes, the. diagnosis, and prognosis of the disease, may 
be understood. The distinction of the rheumatic pains 
from those resembling them, which occur in the syphilis 
and scurvy, will be obvious, either from the seat of those 
pains, or from the concomitant symptoms peculiar to these 
diseases.* The distinctions of rheumatism from gout will 
be more fully understood from what is to be delivered in 
the following chapter. 

454.] With respect to the proximate cause of rheuma- 
tism, there have been various opinions. It has been impu- 
ted to a peculiar acrimony; of which, however, in or- 
dinary cases I can find no evidence; and from the consi- 
deration of the remote causes, the symptoms and cure of 
the disease, 1 think the supposition very improbable. 

The cause of an Ischias Nervosa assinged by Cotunnius, 
appears to me hypothetical, and is not supported by either 
the phenomena or method of cure. That, however, a dis- 
ease of a rheumatic nature may be occasioned by an acrid 
matter applied to the nerves, is evident from the tooth-ach, 
a rheumatic affection generally arisingfroma carious tooth. 

That pains resembling those of rheumatism may arise 
from deep seated suppurations, we known from some ca- 

* To distinguish the chronic rheumatism from venereal or scorbutic pains is however in 
, and often requires the utmost sa ? acitv St "he pr'ac tWoner A 
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ses depending on such a cause, and Avhich, in their symp- 
toms, resemble the lumbago or ischias. I believe, how- 
ever, that by a proper attention, these cases depending on 
suppuration, may be commonly distinguished from the 
genuine cases of lumbago and ischias; and, from what is 
said in (447.) I judge it to be at least improbable, that a 
genuine lumbago or ischias does ever end in suppuration. 

455.] The proximate cause of rheumatism has been by 
many supposed to be a lentor of the fluids obstructing the 
vessels of the part; but the same consideration as in (241. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5.) will apply equally here for rejecting the 
supposition of a lentor. 

456.] While I cannot, therefore, find either evidence 
or reason for supposing that the rheumatism depends upon 
any change in the state of the fluids, I must conclude, that 
the proximate cause of acute rheumatism, is commonly 
the same with that of other inflammations not depending 
upon a direct stimulus. 

457.] In the case of rheumatism, Isuppose, that the most 
common remote cause of it, that is, cold applied, ope- 
rates especially on the vessels of the joints, from these be- 
ing less covered by a cellular texture than those of the in- 
termediate parts of the limbs. I suppose further, that the 
application of cold produces a constriction of the extreme 
vessels on the surface, and at the same time an increase of 
tone or phlogistic diathesis in the course of them, from 
which arises an increased impetus of the blood, and, at 
the same time, a resistance to the free passage of it, and 
consequently inflammation and pain. Further, Isuppose, 
that the resistance formed excites the vis medicatrix to a 
further increase of the impetus of the blood; and, to sup- 
port this, a cold stage arises, a spasm is formed, and a 
pyrexia and phlogistic diathesis are produced in the whole 
system. 

458.] According to this explanation, the cause of acute 
rheumatism appears to be exactly analogous to that of the 
inflammations depending on an increased afflux of blood 
to a part while it is exposed to the action of cold. 

But there seems to be also, in the case of rheumatism, a 
peculiar affection of the fibres of the muscles. 

These fibres seem to be under some degree of rigidity, 
and therefore less easily admit of motion ; and are pained 
upon the exertions of it. 

It is also an affection of these fibres which gives an op- 
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portunity to the propagation of pains from one joint to 
another, aloncj the course of the muscles, and which pain 
are more severely felt in the extremities of the muscles ter- 
minating in the joints, hecause, beyond these, the oscil- 
lations are not propagated. 

This affection of the muscular fibres attending rheuma- 
tism, seems to explain why strains and spasms produce 
rheumatic affections; and, upon the whole, shows, that, 
with an inflammatory affection of the sanguiferous system, 
there is also in rheumatism a peculiar affection of the mus- 
cular fibres, which has a considerable share in producing 
the phenomena of the disease. 

459.] Having thus given my opinion of the proximate 
cause of rheumatism, I proceed to treat of the cure. 

460.] Whatever difficulty may occur with respect to the 
explanation given, (457. and 458.) this remains certain, 
that in acute rheumatism, at least in all those cases which 
do not arise from direct stimuli, there is an inflammatory 
affection of the parts, and a phlogistic diathesis in the whole 
system ; and upon these is founded the method of cure, 
which frequent experience has approved of. 

461.] The cure therefore requires, in the first place, an 
antiphlogistic regimen, and particularly a total abstinence 
from animal food, and from all fermented or spirituous li- 
quors; substituting a vegetable or milk diet, and the plen- 
tiful use of bland diluent drinks. 

462.] Upon the same principle (449.) at'least with per- 
haps the same exception as above, blood-letting is the chief 
remedy of acute rheumatism. The blood ought to be 
drawn in large quantity, and the bleeding is to be repeated 
in proportion to the frequency, fullness, and hardness of 
the pulse, and to the violence of the pain. For the most 
part, large and repeated bleedings, during the first days 
of the disease, seem to be necessary, and accordingly have 
been very much employed: but to this some bounds are 
to be set ; for very profuse bleedings occasion a slow re- 
covery, and, if not absolutely effectual, are ready to pro- 
duce a chronic rheumatism. 

463.] To avoid that debility of the system, which ge- 
neral bleedings are ready to occasion, the urgent symptom 
of pain may be often relieved by topical bleedings ; and 
especially when any swelling and redness have come upon 
a joint, the pain of it may be very certainly relieved by 
such bleedings ; but, as the continuance of the disease 
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seems to depend more upon the phlogistic diathesis of the 
whole system, than upon the affection of particular parts, 
so topical bleedings will not always supply the place of the 
general bleedings proposed above.* 

464.] To take off the phlogistic diathesis prevailing in 
this disease, purging may be useful, if procured by medi- 
cines which do not stimulate the whole system, such as the 
neutral salts, and which have, in some measure, a refrigerant 
N power, f Purging, however, is not so powerful as bleeding, 
in removing phlogistic diathesis ; and when the disease has 
become general and violent, frequent stools are inconveni- 
ent and even hurtful, by the motion and pain which they 
occasion. 

465.] In acute rheumatism, applications to the pained 
parts are of little service. Fomentations, in the beginning 
of the disease rather aggravate, than relieve the pains. The 
rubefacients and camphire are more effectual in relieving the 
pains ; but generally they only shift the pain from one part 
into another, and do little towards the cure of the general af- 
fection. Blistering, applied to the pained part, may also be 
very effectual in removing the pain from it; but will be of 
littic use, except where the pains are much confined to 
one part. 

466.] The several remedies mentioned from (450. to 454.) 
moderate the violence of the disease, and sometimes remove 
it entirely ; but they sometimes fail in this, and leave the 
cure imperfect. The attempting a cure by large and re- 
peated bleedings, is attended with many inconveniences, 
(see 140.) and the most effectual and safe method of curing 
this disease, is, after some general bleedings for taking off', 

* These topical bleedings, however, have by repeated experience been found of essential 
advantage, especially when the partial inflammation has been very violent. They are best per- 
formed by leeches, many ot which ought to be applied atonce all over the inflamed part. Cup- 
ping has long been the favorite practice of many physicians, but it generally irritates more than 
the leeches; yet in cases that require immediate relief, it is preferable to them. 

+ The Glauber, or Epsom salts, are the most convenient purges in all cases of acute rheuma- 
tism. Either of them may be given separately, or joined with the intusum sennoe, as in the fol- 
lowing formula :• 

R. Infus. Sennse, §iii. 
Sal. Glauber. §ft. 
Tinct. Jalap. 5i. 
Tinct. Aromat. 3f?> 
M. f. haust. 

The more suddenly purges operate in acute rheumatisms, the more efficacious are the} 
generally lound : and as large diluting warm thin liquor;, considerably accelerate the operation 
ot all purges, sucli practice is never to be neglected in these cases. Cream of tartar whey, 
mixed wilb iwice its quantity of warm water, is a very proper drink to assist the operation of 
purges. 
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or at least diminishing, the phlogistic diathesis, to employ 
sweating, conducted by the rules laid down (168. and 169.)* 
467 1 Opiates, except where they arc directed to pro- 
cure sweat, always prove hurtful in every stage of this dis- 

468.] The Peruvian bark has been supposed a remedy 
in some cases of this disease; but we have seldom found 
it useful, and in some cases hurtful. It appears to me to 
be fit in those cases only, in which the phlogistic diathesis,; 
is already much abated," and where, at the same time, the 
exacerbations of the disease are manifestly periodical, with 
considerable remissions interposed.^ 

469.] Calomel and some other preparations of mercury, 
have been recommended in the acute rheumatism ; but 1 
believe they are useful only in cases of the chronic kind, 
or at least in cases approaching to the nature of these. 

470.] Having now treated fully of the cure of the acute 
rheumatism, I proceed to treat of the cure of the chronic, 
which is so frequently a sequel of the former. 

471.] The phenomena of the purely chronic rheumatism, 
mentioned in (438. and 439.) lead me to conclude, that its 
proximate cause is an atony, both of the blood-vessels and 
of the museular fibres of the part affected, together with a 
degree of rigidity and contraction in the latter, such as fre- 
quently attends them in a state of atony. 

472.] Upon this view of the proximate cause the gene- 
ral indication of cure must be, to restore the activity and 
vigor of the vital principle in the part ; and the remedies 
for this disease, which experience has approved of, are chief- 
ly such as are manifestly suited to the indication proposed. 

473.] These remedies are either external or internal. 

* Sweating is most effectual in this disease, when produced by Dover's powder. The dose of 
it is twelve or fifteen grains, repeated at intervals, of two or three hours, till a sweat be pro- 
duced. Diluent dri.iks are to be used with it: and it may be necessary to observe, that they 
ought to be such as are b.and, and by no means stimulating; viz. barley-water, lintseed-tea, 
ihin water-gruel, &C. 

+ Notwithstanding this caution, many practitioners use opiates, especially when joined wiih 
camphor, to protuie sweats in acute rheumatism. Tins compound never tails to increase the 
phlogistic diathesis, and consequently must be hurtful. In the chronic rheumatism, indeed, 
camphor and opium together form a valuable medicine. The dose is the following bolus : 

R. Camphor, gr. vi. 
Sp. Vini, gutt. x. 
Opii, gr. i. 
Tart. Vitriol, gr. xv. 
Syr. q. s. M. f. bolus. 
X Bark is always an ambiguuus remedy in rheumatism, and on its first introduction into pne- 
induce the disease. Wherev* r in inflammatory diathesi 
vails, the Peruvian uark is a. ways an improper medicine, and it has been found bt experience 
to be manifestly hurtful in the beginning, orinnammaivr; state o: rheumatism. 
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The external are, the supporting the heat of the part, by 
keeping it constantly covered with flannel ; the increasing 
the heat of the part by external heat, applied either in a dry 
or in a humid form ; the diligent use of the flesh-brush, or 
other means of friction ; the application of electricity in 
sparks or shocks ; the application of cold* water by affu- 
sion or immersion ; the application of essential oils of the 
most warm and penetrating kind ; the application of salt 
brine ; and, lastly, the employment of exercise, either of 
the part itself so far as it can easily bear it, or of the whole 
bodv by riding or ether mode of gestation. 

474.] The internal remedies are, 1. Large doses of es- 
sential oil drawn from resinous substanecs, such as turpen- 
tine ;f 2. Substances containing such oils, as guaiac ;X 3. 
Volatile alkaline salts ; 4. These, or other medicines di- 
rected to procure sweat, (169.) and, lastly, Calomel, || or 
other preparation of mercury, in small doses, continued 
for some time. 

475.] These (462, 463.) are the remedies successfully 
employed in the purely chronic rheumatism ; and there are 
still others recommended. As bleeding, general and to- 
pical, burning, blistering, and issues: but these appear to 
me to be chiefly, perhaps only, useful when the disease still 
partakes of the nature of acute rheumatism. § 

* This, when compared with article 457, and others, seems to be a typographical error, and 
the author meant warm. Practice affords many instances of chronic iheuinatisms being occa- 
sioned by cold bathing. 

+ Turpentine is an extremely heating oil, as indeed are all the essential cils : its use there- 
fore requires the greatest caution. The dose is from eight to fifteen drops on a piece of sugar. 
Venice turpentine may be more conveniently given in the form ofan emulsion, by dissolving it in 
water by means of yolks of eggs. Two scruples ot turpentine is the ordinary dose ; and when 
given in this liquid and di'uicd state, is much preferable to the oil. 

t I'he offii inal preparations ot guaiacum, are an extract of the wood, a so'ution of the gum 
in rectified spirit, another in volatile a. kali, and an empyreumatical oil. The gum may be 
given in the quantity of fifteen or twenty grains for a dose, either in a bolus, or made into an 
emulsion wm. yolk of egt; and an ounce or two of water : in larger quantities it is too purgative. 
The volatili eh it ol the Edinburgh Pharmaco] <ria is an excellent toim, a> the volatile spirit 
promotes the medicinal virtue of the guaiacum The dose of it is from a drachm to halt an ounce, 
morning ami evening, in any convenient vehicle ; a tea cupful of inilk is the best as it sheaths, 
in some measure the pungenc o'" the medicine Guaiacum is very conveniently joined with 
rhubarb and magnesia, when we find that such a dose of it, as is necessary for procuring a suf- 
ficient opening, v/ouht be too heating. A tortr.uia 01 this kind is described in the note on arti- 
cle 558. 

il Calomel, perhaps, has only been serviceable in venereal cases. 

i Hie diet hi the cure of chronic rheumatism ought to be generous and full. In many ea=es, 
especially among people in poor circumstances, good living, with two or three glasses of sherry 
in the day, has cured the disease without any medicines. One material circumstance ought not 
to be omitted ; viz. thai the cure is much impeded by cosliveness : if, therefore, the guaiacum 
does not procure two motions in the day, it will be necessary to give along with it some waim 
laxative. The tinctura sacra is a proper medicine in these cases : its dose is from one to two 
ounces: Am< also the elixir sacrum of the Kdinburgh College Pharmacopoeia, its dose may b* 
from a drachm to halt an ounce, as occasion may require. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE TOOTHACH, OR ODONTALGIA. 

476.] T HAVE formerly considered this disease as aspe* 
A cies of Rheumatism, to be treated upon the same 
principles as those delivered in the preceding chapter : but now 
from more attentive consideration, I am led to consider tin; 
toothach as a distinct disease. Whilst the most of what has 
been delivered in the last chapter proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the rheumatism depend* upon a certain state 
of the blood vessels and of the motion of the blood in them, 
without this being produced by the irritation of any acrid 
matter applied ; I judge, that in the toothach, though there 
are often the same circumstances in the state of the blood- 
vessels as in the cases of rheumatism, these circumstances 
in toothach always arise from the application of an acrid 
matter to the nerves of the teeth. 

477.] This disease is often no other than a pain felt in a 
particular tooth, without any inflammatory affection being 
at the same time communicated to the neighboring parts. 
This, however, is rarely the case ; and for the most part to- 
o-ether with the pain of the tooth, there is some degree of 
pain and of inflammatory affection communicated to the 
neighboring parts, sometimes to the whole of those on the 
same side of the head with the affected tooth. 

478.] This inflammatory affection seems to me to be al- 
ways an affection of the muscles and of the membranous 
parts connected with these, without any tendency to sup- 
puration ; and such an affection, as is excited by cold in 
similar parts elsewhere. It is from these circumstances that 
I conclude the affection to be of the rheumatic kind. 

479.] It is possible that the muscles and membranes of 
the jaw may be affected by the same causes which produce 
the rheumatism in other parts ; and it is also possible, that 
a rheumatic diathesis at first produced b,v irritation, may 
subsist in the muscles and membranes of the jaw, so that 
the inflammatory affection may be renewed by certain 
causes without any new application of acrid matter : But 
i am persuaded that either of these occurrences are very 
rare, and I have never been able to ascertain any eases of 
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toothach to be of these kinds. I consider it, therefore, 
as highly probable that this rheumatic affection of the jaws 
which we name toothach, is always dependent upon some 
immediate application of acrid matter to the nerves of the 
teeth. 

430.] It is however to be observed, that this application 
of acrid matter does not always excite a pain in the tooth 
itself, or an inflammatory affection of the neighboring 
parts; but that it very often operates by producing a dia- 
thesis only ; so that cold applied to the neighboring parts 
does excite both a pain in the tooth, and an inflammatory 
affection of the neighboring parts which did not appear 
before. 

There seems to be also certain states of the body, which 
operate upon the same diathesis so as to produce toothach. 
Such seems to be the case of pregnant women, who are 
more liable to toothach than other women. There are 
probably also some cases of increased irritability which 
render persons more subject to toothach. Thus women 
are more liable to the disease than men, and particularly 
women liable to hysteric affections. 

481.] The acrid matter producing this disease seems to 
be generated first in the hard substances of the teeth ; and 
as it often appears first upon the external surface of these, 
it might be suspected to arise from the application of exter- 
nal matters to the teeth: But as the production of this 
acrimony is often begun in the internal cavity of the teeth, 
where the operation of external matters cannot be suspect- 
ed, and as even when it begins upon the external parts of 
the teeth, the operation of the cause is at first in a small 
portion of the teeth only, that it is difficult to suppose that 
any matter externally applied could act in such a partial, 
manner; so it is presumed that the acrid matter occasion- 
ing the toothach is produced by some vice originating in 
the substance of the tooth itself. When it begins upon the 
external surface, it is on the enamel ; but upon the inter- 
nal surface, it must be in the bony part. From what caus- 
es it arises in either of these substances, I do not at all 
know ; but 1 suspect that it often arises from some more 
general fault in the fluids of the body. The frequent use 
of mercury, especially when thrown much upon the mouth, 
and the state of the fluids in scurvy, seem both of them to 
give a disposition to a caries in the teeth ; and it is possi- 

Y 
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ble that some other acrimonious states of the fluids may 
have the same effect. 

482.1 A caries in some part of the teeth, whether aris- 
ing upon their internal surface or upon their external, 
proceeding so far as to reach the nerves in the cavity of 
the teeth, ^is pretty manifestly the cause of toothach, and 
of the first attacks of it ; but when the cavity of the tectli 
has been opened, so that the external air or other matters 
can reach that cavity, these are often the exciting- causes 
of toothach, and serve to prove in general, that acrid 
matters applied to the nerves occasion the disease. 

4S3.] What is the nature of the matter produced in the 
caries of the teeth, I do not understand, nor have I found 
any proper corrector of it ; but 1 presume it to be of the 
putrid kind, as it often taints the breath with a fetid odour. 

484.] In the cure of this disease, a long experience has 
ghown, that the extraction of the carious tooth proves the 
most effectual) and very often the only effectual, remedy 
of the disease. But as in some cases this extraction is not 
proper, and as in many cases it is obstinately avoided, 
other means of curing the disease, or at least of relieving 
the pain have been sought for and much practised. 

485.] Among these remedies, those are likely to be the 
most effectual which entirely destroy the affected nerve, or 
at least so much of it as is exposed to the action of the acrid 
matter in the tooth. When an opening is made into the 
cavity of the tooth, the nerve of it may be destroyed most 
certainly by the actual cautery ; and it may also possibly 
be done by the application of potential caustics, either of 
the alkaline or acid kind. 

486.] When these remedies cannot be rendered effectu- 
al, relief may often be obtained by diminishing the sensi- 
bility of the nerve affected, by the application of opium, 
or of the more acrid aromatic oils,* and directly to the 
nerve in the tooth. It appears also, that the sensibility of 
the affected nerve may often be for some time diminished 
by the external application of opium to the extremities of 
those nerves in the skin, which are branches of the same 
fifth pair of nerves with those of the teeth. 

487. J When the disease consists entirely in a pain of the 
nerve of the tooth, without any considerable affection com- 
municated to the neighboring parts, the remedies already 

* The Oleum Origani is the oil generally used for this purpose. Great care must be taken in 
■ sin? either these ainu e 5 .L-ir..,»l oils, or th« vitriolic or other mineral acids, Ui»t oo part of them 
(•uch tiie gums. ' 
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mentioned are those especially to be employed ; but when 
the disease consists very much in an inflammatory affec- 
tion of the muscles and membranes of the jaw, and when 
at the same time there is little or no access for the above- 
mentioned remedies to the affected nerve, other measures 
are to be employed for relieving the disease. 

488.] If the disease be attended with any general phlo- 
gistic diathesis of the system, or with any considerable de- 
gree of pyrexia, a general bleeding may be useful in re- 
lieving the disease : but these circumstances occur very 
rarely, and the disease is for the most part a purely topical 
affection ; in which, as I observed before, a general bleed- 
ing is of very little service. As this disease, however, is a 
topical inflammation, it might be supposed that topical 
bleedings would be very useful, and sometimes they are 
so; but it is seldom that their effects are either considera- 
ble or permanent. The reasons of this I take to be that 
the disease does not consist in an affection of the blood- 
vessels alone, as in the ordinary cases of rheumatism ; but 
in a peculiar affection of the fibres both of the muscles and 
of the vessels of the part induced by irritation. The inef- 
ficacy of topical bleedings is with me a proof of the disease 
being of the latter kind. 

489.] The remedies therefore necessary to give relief in 
this disease, are those which take off the spasm of the ves- 
sels, and especially of the muscles and membranes affect- 
ed. Such are blistering, brought as near to the part affect- 
ed as can be conveniently done ;* and such are also increas- 
ed excretions excited in the neighboring parts, as of the 
saliva and mucus of the mouth by the use of acrid masti- 
catoriesf It is often sufficient to excite a strong sensation 

* Blisters are applied most successfully behind the ears Such applications however are al- 
ways troublesome ; and their effects are often doubtful. Other milder stimulants frequently 
answer all the intentions of blisters, and by many practitioners are thought to be equally effica- 
cious. The applications generally used are eamphorated spirit, or volatile alkali. This last, 
«ither alone, or mixed with an equal quantity of oil of almonds, rubbed on the jaw, the part 
being kept warm by a piece of flannel, has ofted been found extremely useful 

Wtrmth, anyhow produced on the part, always gives relief; while, on the contrary, cold 
always exasperates the symptoms: hence the propriety of covering the jaws with flannel, 
and avoiding a cold stream of air. 

+ These are horse-radish, scurvy-grass, the greater celandine, with some others; but the ra- 
dix pyrethri is the best. In some' pharmacopoeia, but 1 do not recollect which, there is a for. 
inula, called TrochUci Sialaqogi, to the best of mv remembrance, a» follow •> : 

R. Pulv. Rad. Pyrethri, §i. 
Gum. Mastich. 3 ft. 
Ol. Caryopyhll. Aromat. 
Ol. Marjorans, aa 3i- 
Cerae Alb. q. s. ut. f. Trochisci. 

One of these held in the mouth, or chewed, promotes a copious discharge ^f salira, lijt 
vanning and stimulating the salivary glands. 
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in the neighboring parts ; as by eau de luce spirit of laven- 
der, or Hungary water snuffed up the nostrils ; or by -the 
vitriolic ether properly applied to the cheek. It is upon 
the same footing that I suppose brandy or other ardent spi- 
rit held in the mouth is often of service. 

490 1 There are cases of toothach in which it does not 
appear that the disease arises from an acrid matter imme- 
diately applied to the nerve of a tooth ; but from the ex- 
ternal application of cold, or some other causes immedi- 
ately applied to the muscles and membranes of the jaw ; 
and which therefore seem to require some remedies differ- 
ent from those above mentioned. But in all such cases, 
it is to be suspected, that the effects of cold or of other 
such causes are owing to a diathesis produced by an acrid 
matter applied to the nerve of a tooth, and continuing 
in some measure to act there ; and we have according- 
ly often found, that the action of those external causes 
were to be obviated only by the extraction of the tooth 
from which the diathesis had arisen. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
OF THE GOUT. 



491.] HPHE Gout, not only as it occurs in different per- 
X sons, but even as it occurs in the same person 
at different times, is a disease of such various appearance, 
that it is difficult to render the history of it complete and 
exact, or to give a character of it that will universally ap- 
ply. However, I shall endeavor to describe the disease as 
it most commonly appears, and to mark the varieties of it 
as well as I can. From such a history 1 expect that a ge- 
neral character may be given ; and such I think is the fol- 
lowing, as given in the last edition of our Nosology : 

Gen. XXIII. PODAGRA. Morbus haereditarius, ori- 
ens sine causa externa evidente, sed praeeunte plerumque 
ventnculi affectione insolita; pyrexia; dolor ad articulum 
et plerumque pedis pollici, certc pedum et manuum junc- 
turis, potissimum infestus ; per intervalla revertens, et 
saepe cum ventriculi et internarum partium affectionibus 
alternans. 

492.] The Gout is generally a hereditary disease : but 
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some persons, without hereditary disposition, seem to ac- 
quire it ; and, in some a hereditary disposition may be 
counteracted by various causes. These circumstances 
may seem to give exceptions to our general position ; but 
the facts directly supporting it are very numerous. 

493.] This disease attacks especially the male sex : but 
it sometimes, though more rarely, attacks also the female.* 

* Hippocrates says, that women seldom have the gout, and never before the disappearance 
of thecatamenia In his time and country, perhaps, the ladies were more temperate than 
they were in other ages and in other places. We lind the gout a familiar disease among the 
Roman ladies ; which Seneca, in his ninety fifth epistle, justly ascribes to ihe luxurious living 
and debaucheries, i.i which they indulged without control. 

As the whole of that epistle is an excellent account of the direful effects of high living and 
debauchery, it may not be unacceptable to the young practitioner, who, perhaps, might other- 
wise be unacquainted with so just a description of luxurous living, and its concomitant evils. 
Independent of its containing a minute relauon of Roman customs, which makes it a valuable 
morsel for antiquaries, it may be read with peculiar advantage by the young physician. 

As an apology for giving it in the original, 1 shall say of Seneca what an elegant English writer 
says of Cicero : That any translation of his nervous language, is like the faint glimmerings of a 
taper compared with the blazing light of the meridian sun. 

" Medicina quondam paucarum fuit scientia herbarum, quibussisteretur sanguis fluens, vul- 
nera coierent paulatim. Deinde in banc pervenit lam multiplicem varietatem. Nee mi- 
rum est ; tunc illam mmus negotu habuisse, nrmis adhunc, solidisque corporibus, et facili cibo, 
nee perartem voluptatemquc corrupto. Qui postquam ccepit, non ad lollendam, sed ad lrri- 
tandam famen qusri, ct invent! sunt mille conditura?, quibus aviditas excitaretur : quae de- 
siderantibusalimentaerant, onera sunt plenis. I nde pallor, et nervorum vino madentium tre- 
n ir, et miserabiliorex cruditatibus quam ex fame mucies. Inde incerti labentium pedes, et 
semper qualis in ipsa ebrietate titubatio. Inde in totam cutem humor admissus, distentusque 
venter, dum male assuescit plus capere, quam poterat. Inde sufi'usio luridze bilis, et decolor, 
vultus, tabesque in se putrescentium, et retorti digiti articulis obrigescentibus, nervorum sine 
sensu jacentium, torpor aut palpitatio sine intermissionc vibrantium. Quid capitis vertigines 
dicam? Quid oculorum auriumque tormenta, et cerebri a?stuantis verminationes, et omnia 
perqua»exoneramur internis ulceribus affecta? Innumerahilia pneterea febrium genera, aha- 
rum impetu subcuntium, aliarum tenui peste repentium, aharum cum horroreetmulta mem- 
brorum quassatione venientium ', Quid alios referam innumerabiles morbos, supplicia luxuria?? 
Jmmuneserant ab istis malisqui nondumse deliciis solverant, qui sibi imperabant, sibi minis- 
trabant. Corpora opere ac vero labore durabant, aut cursu detaiigati, aut venatu, aut tellure 
versata. Excipiebat|illos cibus qui nisi esurienlibus placere non poterat. ltaque nihil opus 
erat tam magna medicorum supellcctile, nee tot ferramentis atquep>xidibus. Simplex erat ex 
simplice causa T3letudo. Mullos morbos mulra fercula fecerunt. Vide quantum rerun) per 
unam gulam transiturarum perrrisceatluxuria, terrarum marisque vastatrix. Necesseest itaque 
inter se tam diversa dissideant, et hausta tnali digerantur, ahis alio nitentibus. Nee mirum, 
<|uod inconstans variusque ex discordi cibo morbus est, ct ilia ex contraiiis nature partibus in 
eundem compulsa redundant. Inde tam nullo xgrotamus genere quam vivimus Maximus 
ille medicorum, ethujus scientia? conditor, feminis nee capillos defiuere dixit, nee pedes labo- 
rare. Atquihae jam et capilhs disrituuntur, et pecous xgr;e sunt. Non mutata feminanim 
natura, sed vita ca. Nam cum virorum licemiam aequavennt, corporum quoque vir ilium una 
squaverunt. Non minus pervigilant, non minus potant, et olco et mero viros provocant. 
yEque invitis ingesta viscenous per os reddunt, et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur ; a-que 
nivem rodunt, solatium stomachi xstuantis. Libidini vero nee maribus quidem cedunt, pati 
iiata;. Dii tllas dea'que male perdant: adeo perversum commenuE genus impudicuia> viros 
ineunt. Quid ergo mirandum est, maximum medicorum ac natui a; pertissimum, in mendacio 
prehendi, cum tot femins podagncs calvaque sint. beneficium sexus sui Vitus perdiderunt ; 
«-t quia feminam exuerunt, damnatce sunt morbis vitilibus. Antiqui medici nesciebant dare ci» 
bum sajpius, et vino fulciri venas cadentes ; nesciebant saniem emittere, et diutinam xgrota- 
tionem balneo sudoribusque laxare ; nesciebant crurum vinculo, brachiorumque, lateniem 
vim, et in medio sedentem, ad extrema revocare. Non erat necesse circumspicere mulia auxi- 
liotum genera cum essent periculorum paucissima. Nunc autem quam longe piocesserunt 
mala vaietudinis? lias usuias voluptatum pendimus, ultra modum fasque concupitarum. in- 
numerabiles esse morbos miraris ? Coquos numera. Cessat omne studium ; et liberalia professi, 
sine ulia frequentia, desertis angiitis president. In rhetorum ac philosophorum sctiolissolitudo 
est. At quam celebres cunna; sunt ? Quanta uepoium focos juventus premit > Tiahseo puer< - 
rum infelicium greges; quos post transacta convivia alia; cubiculi contumelix expectant 1 ran • 
seo aginina exotelorum per nationes coloresque descripta, et eadem omnibus levitas sit, eadera 
prims mensura lanuginis,cadem species capillorum, tie quiscui reclior sit coina,crispuiis misce- 
atur. Transeo pistorum turbam, transeo ministratorum, per quos signo dato ad inferendam 
coenam discurritur. Dii bom quantum hominum unus venter exercet ! Quid hi illos boletos, 
nam venenum, nihil oculti operis judicas facere, etiamsi prxsentanei non furant? Quid 
tu illam aMivam nivem non putas callum jecinonbus obducere ! Quid ilia ostrea, inertissirrjani 
carm-ni, coeno saginatam, nihil existimas limusx gravitatis inferre ? Quid illud sociorum garum, 
pretiosam piscium saniem, non credts urere salsa tabe precordial Quid iiu purulenta, et qu.t 
tantum non ab ipso igne in os transferuntur, judicas, sine noxa, in tpsis visceribus extingui.' 
Quam fa-di atque pestilentes ructus sunt, quantum Umiditnn sui, exbalambus trapuljm vcie- 
ttm>" 
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The females liable to it are those of the more robust 
and full habits ; and it very often happens to such long be- 
fore the menstrual evacuation has ceased. I have found it 
occurring in several females, whose menstrual evacuationi 
were more abundant than usual. 

494.] This disease seldom attacks eunuchs, and when it 
does, they seem to be those who happen to be of a robust 
habit, to lead an indolent life, and to live very full. 

495.] The gout attacks especially men of robust and 
large bodies, men of large heads, of full and corpulent ha- 
bits, and men whose skins are covered with a thicker rete 
mucoswn, which gives a coarser surface. 

496.] If with the ancients, we might ascertain, by cer- 
tain terms, the temperaments of men, I would say, that 
the gout attacks especially men of a cholerico-sanguine tem- 
perament, and that it very seldom attacks the purely san- 
guine or melancholic. It is however, very difficult to treat 
this matter with due precision. 

497.] The gout seldom attacks persons employed in con- 
stant bodily labor, or persons who live much upon vege- 
table aliment. It is also said to be less frequent among 
those people who make no use of wine or other fermented 
liquors. 

498.] The gout does not commonly attack men, till af- 
ter the age of five and thirty ; and generally not till a still 
later period. There are indeed instances of the gout oc- 
curring more early ; but these are few in comparison of the 
numbers which agree with what we have given as the ge- 
neral rule. When the disease does appear early in life, it 
seems to be in those in whom the hereditary disposition is 
very strong, and to whom the remote causes to be hereafter 
mentioned have been applied in a considerable degree. 

499.] As the gout is a hereditary disease, and affects es- 
pecially men of a particular habit, its remote causes may 
be considered as predisponent and occasional. 

500.] The predisponent cause, so far as expressed by 
external appearances or by the general temperament, we 
have already marked ; and physicians have been very con- 
fident in assigning the occasional causes : but, in a disease 
depending so much upon a predisposition, the assigning 
occasional causes must be uncertain ; as in the predisposed, 
the occasional causes may not always appear, and in per- 
sons not predisposed, they may appear without effect. 
This uncertainty must particularly affect the case of the 
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gout ; but I shall offer what appears to me most probable 
on the subject. 

501.] The occasional causes of the gout seem to be of 
two 1 inds. First, those which induce a plethoric state of 
the body. Secondly, those which in plethoric habits, in- 
duce a state of debility. 

502.] Of the first kind are a sedentary indolent manner 
of life, a full diet of animal food, and the large use of wine 
or of other fermented liquors. These circumstances com- 
monly precede the disease ; and if there should be any 
doubt of their power of producing it, the fact, however, 
will be rendered sufficiently probable by what has been 
observed in (497.) 

503.] Of the second kind of occasional causes which 
induce debility are, excess in venery ;* intemperance in 
the use of intoxicating liquors ;f indigestion, produced 
either by the quantity or quality of aliments ;% much ap- 
plication to study or business ; || night watching ;§ exces- 
sive evacuations ;** the ceasing of usual labor ;ff the sud- 
den change from a very full to a very spare diet ;%% the 
large use of acids and acescents ;|||| and, lastly, cold§§ ap- 
plied to the lower extremities. 

504.] The first (502.) seem to act by increasing the pre- 
disposition. The last (503.) are commonly the exciting 
causes, both of the first attacks, and of the repetitions of 
the disease. 

* Why excess of venery should be a cause of gout, has much engaged the attention of med»» 
cal writers, and various reasons have been given why it should produce such an effect. There 
is not the leasl doubt of the fact, though some authors have ventured to deny it, aod have ex* 
eluded the excess of venery from being a cause of gout. 

It produces gout not primarily, but secondarily, it 1 may be allowed the expression, by induc- 
ing a general state of acbility, and by weakening the power of digestion, both of which cir- 
cumstances are causes of the gout. 

+ By Intemperate drinking the action of the stomach and bowels becomes extremelv feeble 
and languid, if it lie not wholly destroyed ; hence continual indigestions, lo which the origin 
uf the gou: is attr buted. 

t Both the quantity and quality of the aliments may produce indigestion : and hence the in. 
dulging in too freat a quantity of aliment, as well as in that which is of an indigestable nature, 
arc secondary causes of the gout ; viz. causes which induce a state of debility. 

II Much application to study may doubtless induce indigesiion, and thus increase the general 
state of debi ■ity : it is not, however, by intense study, or deep thinking merely, that men grow 
pale amid their books, but by the sedentary life which studious men generally lead, and the un- 
timely lucubrations in which they inconsiderately indulge. 

Much application to business can only be an occasional cause of the gout, when the business 
requires a sedentary and inactive life; but as most business requires activity, attention to bust- 
uess is seldom the cause of g«ut. 

$ The want of sleep is always a cause of indigestion, and increases debility more perhaps, when- 
carried to excess, than any other of the circumstances mentioned by the author. 

** That large evacuations induce debility is sufficiently evident. 

++ Nothing more effectually promotes digestion than proper exercise ; the leaving off accus- 
tomed labor must therefore necessarily induce indigestion and consequent debility. 

it Why this induces debility is ev.dem. See note on article 548. 

[Ill That acids, by impairing the digestive powers of the stomach, may produce debility, is 
what every practitioner allows. 

ii How cold thus applied, can produce a state of debility,. is not very evident. It is, bowever,- 
ptit el the occasional cause* of gout, as experience sufficiently testifies'. 
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505.] It is an inflammatory affection of some of tlie 
joints, which especially constitutes what we call a parox- 
ysm 'of the gout. This sometimes comes on suddenly 
Without any warning-, but is generally preceded by 
ral symptoms ; such as the ceasing of a sweating which 
the feet had been commonly affected with before ; an un- 
usual coldness of the feet and legs ; a frequent numbness, 
alternating with a sense of prickling along the whole of the 
lower extremities ; frequent cramps of the muscles of the 
legs ; and an unusuai turgescence of the veins. 

506.] While these symptoms take place in the lower ex- 
tremities, the whole body is affected with some degree of 
torpor and languor, and the functions of the stomach m 
particular are more or less disturbed. The appetite is di- 
minished, and flatulency, or other symptoms of indiges. 
tion, are felt. These symptoms, and those of (505.) take 
place for several days, sometimes for a week or two, be- 
fore a paroxysm comes on : but commonly, upon the day 
immediately preceding it, the appetite becomes greater 
than usual. 

507.] The circumstances of paroxysms arc the follow- 
ing. They come on most commonly in the spring, and 
sooner or later according as the vernal heat succeeds sooner 
or later to the winter's cold ; and perhaps sooner or later 
also according as the body may happen to be more or less 
exposed to vicissitudes of heat and cold. 

503.] The attacks are sometimes felt first in the even- 
ing, but more commonly about two or three o'clock of the 
morning. The paroxysm begins with a pain affecting 
one foot, most commonly in the ball or first joint of the 
great toe, but sometimes in other parts of the foot. With 
the coming on of this pain, there is commonly more or less 
of a cold shivering, which, as the pain increases, gradu- 
ally ceases, and is succeeded by a hot stage of pyrexia, 
which continues for the same time with the pain itself. 
From the first attack, the pain becomes by degrees more 
violent, and continues in this state with great restlessness 
of the whole body till next midnight, after which it gradu- 
ally remits; and, after it has continued for twenty four 
hours from the commencement of the first attack, it com- 
monly ceases very entirely, and, with the coming on of a 
gentle sweat, allows the patient to fall asleep. The pa- 
tient, upon coming out of this sleep in the morning, finds 
the pained part affected with borne redness and swelling, 
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which, after having continued for some days gradually 
abate. 

509.] When a paroxysm has thus come on, although 
the violent pain after twenty four hours be considerably 
abated, the patient is not entirely relieved from it. For 
some days he has every evening a return of more consider- 
able pain and pyrexia, and which continue with more or 
less violence till morning. After continuing in this man- 
ner for several days, the disease sometimes goes entirely 
off, not to return till after a long interval. 

510.] When the disease, after having thus remained for 
some time in a joint ; ceases very entirely, it generally 
leaves the person in very perfect health, enjoying greater 
ease and alacrity in the functions of both body and mind, 
than he had for a long time before experienced. 

511.] At the beginning of the disease, the returns of it 
are sometimes only once in three or four years : but, after 
some time, the intervals become shorter, and the attacks 
become annual ; afterwards they come twice each year, 
and at length recur several times during the whole course of 
autumn, winter, and spring ; and as it happens that, when 
the fits are frequent, the paroxysms become also longer, so, 
in -he advanced state of the disease, the patient is hardly 
ever tolerably free from it, except perhaps for two or three 
months in summer. 

512.] The progress of the disease is also marked by the 
parts which it affects. At first, it commonly affects one 
foot only ; afterwards every paroxysm affects both feet, the 
one after the other ; and, as the disease continues to recur, 
it not only affects both feet at once, but after having 
ceased in the foot which was secondly attacked, returns 
again into the foot first affected, and perhaps a second time 
also into the other. Its changes of place are not only from 
one foot to the other, but also from the feet into other 
joints, especially those of the upper and lower extremities ; 
so that there is hardly a joint of the body that is not, on 
one occasion or other, affected. It sometimes affects two 
different joints at the same time ; but more commonly it is 
severe in a single joint only, and passes successively from 
one joint to another ; so that the patient's affliction is often 
protracted for a long time. 

513] When the disease has often returned, and the pa- 
roxysms have become very frequent, the pains are common- 
ly less violent than they were at first ; but the patient is 

Z 
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more affected with sickness, and the other symptoms of the 
atonic gout, which shall be hereafter mentioned. 

514.1 After the first paroxysms of the disease, the joints 
which have been affected are entirely restored to their for- 
mer suppleness and strength : hut after the disease h,.s re- 
curred very often, the joints affected do neither so sudden- 
ly nor so entirely recover their former state, but continue 
weak and stiff; and these effects at length proceed to such 
a degree, that the joints lose their motion altogether. 

515.] In many persons, but not in all, after the disease 
lias frequently recurred, concretions of a chalky nature 
are formed upon the outside of the joints, and lor the most 
part immediately under the skin. The matter seems to be 
deposited at first in a fluid form, but afterwards becomes 
dry and firm. In their dry state, these concretions are a 
friable earthy substance, very entirely soluble in acids. 
After they have been formed, they contribute, with other 
circumstances, to destroy the motion of the joint. 

516.] In most persons who have labored under the gout 
for many years, a nephritic affection comes on, and disco- 
vers itself by all the symptoms which usually attend calcu- 
lous concretions in the kidneys, and which we shall have 
occasion to describe in another place. All that is necessary 
to be observed here is, that the nephritic affection alternates 
with paroxysms of the gout ; and that the two affections, 
the nephritic and the gouty, are hardly ever present at the 
same tin>e. This also may be observed, that children of 
gouty or nephritic parents, commonly inherit one or other 
of these diseases ; but whichever may have been the prin- 
cipal disease of the parent, some of the children have the 
one, and some the other. In some of them, the nephritic 
affection occurs alone, without any gout supervening ; 
and this happens to be frequently the case of the female off- 
spring of gouty parents. 

517.] In the whole of the history already given, I have 
described the most common form of the disease ; and which 
therefore, however diversified in the manner I have said, 
spay be still called the regular state of the gout. Upon oc- 
casion, however, the disease assumes different appear- 
ances ;* but, as I suppose the disease to depend always up- 

• These different appearances whicli the gout assumes, are extremely unlike the regular gout 
above described ; the young practitioner ou?ht therefore to pav peculiar attention to them, 
that when he Observes them in patients, he may nut think them symptoms of otll 
even mistake them for primary diseases. Errors of this kind are frequently committed by igoo' 
ion; practitioner;., to then own discredit and the danger of their patient's lift. 
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on a certain diathesis or disposition of the system ; so every 
appearance which we can perceive to depend upon that 
same disposition, I shall consider as a symptom and case of 
the gout. The principal circumstance in what we term 
the Regular Gout, is the inflammatory affection of the 
joints ; and, whatever symptoms we can perceive to be 
connected with, or to depend upon, the disposition which 
produces that inflammatory affection, but without its tak- 
ing place, or being present at the same time, we name the 
Irregular Gout. 

518.] Of such irregular gout there are three different 
states, which I name the atonic, the retrocedent, and the 
misplaced gout. 

519.] The atonic state is when the gouty diathesis pre- 
vails in the system, but, from certain causes, does not pro- 
duce the inflammatory affection of the joints. In this case, 
the morbid symptoms which appear are chiefly affections 
of the stomach ; such as, loss of appetite, indigestion, and 
its various circumstances of sickness, nausea, vomiting, 
flatulency, acrid eructations, and pains in the region of 
the stomach. These symptoms are frequently accompanied 
with pains and cramps in several parts of the trunk, and 
the upper extremities of the body, which are relieved 
by the discharge of wind from the stomach. Together 
with these affections of the stomach, there commonly oc- 
curs a costiveness ; but sometimes a looseness with cholic 
pains. These affections of the alimentary canal are often at- 
tended with all the symptoms of hypochondriasis ; as de- 
jection of mind, a constant and anxious attention to the 
slightest feelings, an imaginary aggravation of these, and 
aii apprehension of danger from them. 

In the same atonic gout, the viscera of the thorax also 
are sometimes affected, and palpitations, faintings, and 
asthma, occur. 

In the head also occur, headachs, giddiness, apoplectic 
and paralytic affections. 

520.] When the several symptoms now mentioned occur 
in habits having the marks of a gouty disposition, this may 
be suspected to have laid the foundation of them, and espe- 
cially when either, in such habits, a manifest tendency to 
the inflammatory affection has formerly appeared ; or when 
the symptoms mentioned are intermixed with, and are re- 
iieved by, some degree of the inflammatory gout. In such 
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cases there can be no doubt of considering the whole as a 
state of the gout. 

521.1 Another state of the disease I name the retroccdcnt 
gout. This occurs when an inflammatory state of the joints 
has in the usual manner, come on, but which, without 
arising to the ordinary degree of pain and inflammation, 
or, at least, without these continuing for the usual time, 
and receding gradually in the usual manner, they suddenly 
and entirely cease, while some internal part becomes affect- 
ed. The internal part most commonly affected is the sto. 
mach, which is then affected with anxiety, sickness, vo- 
miting, or violent pain ; but sometimes the internal part is 
the heart, which gives occasion to a syncope ; sometimes 
it is the lungs which are affected with asthma ; and some- 
times it is the head, giving occasion to apoplexy or palsy. 
In all these cases, there can be no doubt of the symptoms 
being all a part of the same disease, however different the 
affection may seem to be in the parts which it attacks. 

522.] The third state of irregular gout, which we name 
the misplaced, is when the gouty diathesis, instead of pro- 
ducing the inflammatory affection of the joints, produces 
an inflammatory affection of some internal part, and which, 
appears from the same symptoms that attend the inflamma- 
tion of those parts arising from other causes. 

Whether the gouty diathesis does ever produce such in- 
flammation of the internal parts without having first produc- 
ed it in the joints, or if the inflammation of the internal 
part be always a translation from the joints previously 
affected, I dare not determine; but, even supposing the 
latter to be always the case, I think the difference of the 
affection of the internal part must still distinguish the mis- 
placed from what I have named the retrocedent gout. 

523.] What internal parts may be affected by the mis- 
placed gout I cannot precisely say, because I have never 
met with any cases of the misplaced gout in my practice; 
and I find no cases of it distinctlyjnarked by practical wri- 
ters, except that of a pneumonic inflammation. 

524.] There are two cases of a translated gout; the one 
of which is an affection of the neck of the bladder, pro- 
ducing pain, strangury, and a catarrhus vesicae: The other 
is an affection of the rectum, sometimes by pain alone itt 
that part, and sometimes by hemorrhoidal swelling there. 
In gouty persons, I have known such affections alternate 
with inflammatory affection of the joints : But whether to 
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refer those affections to the retrocedent, or to the misplac- 
ed gout, 1 will not presume to determine. 

525.] From the history which I have now delivered of 
the gout, I think it may be discerned under all its various 
appearances. It is, however, commonly supposed, that 
there are cases in which it may be difficult to distinguish 
o-out from rheumatism, and it is possible there may be such 
cases : but, for the most part, the two diseases may be dis- 
tinguished with great certainty by observing the predispo- 
sition, the antecedents, the parts affected, the recurrences 
of the disease, and its connection with the other parts of 
the system ; which circumstances, for the most part, ap- 
pear very differently in the two diseases. 

526.] With respect to the gout, our next business is to 
investigate its proximate cause ; which must be a difficult 
task, and 1 attempt it with some diffidence. 

527.] Upon this subject, the opinion which has general- 
ly prevailed is, that the gout depends upon a certain mor- 
bific matter, always present in the body ; and that this mat- 
ter, by certain causes, thrown upon the joints or other parts, 
produces the several phenomena of the disease. 

528.] This doctrine, however ancient and general, ap- 
pears to me very doubtful ; for, 

First, There is no direct evidence of any morbific matter 
being present in persons disposed to the gout. There are 
no experiments or observations which shew that the blood, 
or other humors of gouty persons, are in any respect differ- 
ent from those of other persons. Previous to attacks of the 
gout, there appear no marks of any morbid state of the 
fluids ; for the disease generally attacks those persons who 
have enjoyed the most perfect health, and appear to be in 
that state when the disease comes on. At a certain period of 
the disease, a peculiar matter indeed appears in gouty per- 
sons; (515.) but this, which does not appear in every instance, 
and which appears only after the disease has subsisted for 
a long time, seems manifestly to be the effect, not the cause, 
of the disease. Further, though there be certain acrids 
which, taken into the body, seem to excite the gout, (503.) 
it is probable that these acrids operate otherwise in exciting 
the disease, than by affording the material cause of it. In 
general, therefore, there is no proof of any morbific mat- 
ter being the cause of the gout. 

Secondly, The suppositions concerning the particular 
nature of the matter producing the gout, have been so va- 
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riousand so contradictory to each other, as to allow us to 
conclude, that there is truly no proof or the existence of 
anv of them With respect to many of these suppositions, 
their are so inconsistent with chemical philosophy, and 
with the laws of the animal economy, that they must be 
entirely rejected. 

Thirdly, The supposition of a morbific matter being 
the cause of the scout, is not consistent with the pheno- 
mena of the disease, particularly with its frequent and 
sudden translations from one part to another. 

Fourthly, The supposition is further rendered improba- 
ble by this, that, if a morbific matter did exist, its ope- 
ration should be similar in the several parts which it at- 
tacks ; whereas it seems to be very different, being sti- 
mulant, and exciting inflammation in the joints, but se- 
dative 'and destroying the tone in the stomaeh : Which, 
upon the supposition of particular matter acting in both 
cases, is not to be explained by any difference in the part 
affected. 

Fifthly, Some facts, alledged in proof of a morbihe 
matter, are not sufficiently confirmed, such as those 
which would prove the disease to be contagious. There 
is, however, no proper evidence of this, the facts given 
bein<r not only few, but exceptionable ; and the negative 
observations are innumerable. 

Sixthly, Some arguments brought in favor of a mor- 
bific matter, are founded upon a mistaken explanation. 
The disease has been supposed to depend upon a morbific 
matter because it is hereditary : But the inference is not 
just ; for most hereditary diseases do not depend upon any 
morbific matter, but upon a particular conformation of 
the structure of the body, transmitted from the parent to 
the offspring ; and this last appears to be particularly the 
case in the gout. It may be also observed, that heredi- 
tary diseases, depending upon a morbific matter, always 
appear much more early in life than the gout commonly 
does. 

Seventhly, The supposition of a morbific matter being 
the cause of the gout, has been hitherto useless, as it has 
not suggested any successful method of cure. Particular 
suppositions have often corrupted the practice and have 
frequently led from those views which might be useful, 
and from that practice which experience had approved. 
Further, though the supposition of a morbific matter has 
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teen generally received, it has been as generally neglected 
in practice. When the gout has affected the stomach, no- 
body thinks of correcting the matter supposed to be pre- 
sent there, but merely of restoring the tone of the moving 
fibres. 

Eighthly, The supposition of a morbific matter is quite 
superfluous; for it explains nothing, without supposing 
that matter to produce a change in the state of the moving 
powers ; and a change in the state of the moving powers, 
produced by other causes, explains every circumstance, 
without the supposition of a morbific matter; and, to this 
purpose, it may be observed, that many of the causes 
(503.) exciting the gout, do not operate upon the state of 
the fluids, but directly and solely upon that of the mov- 
ing powers. 

Lastly, The supposition of a morbific matter is also su- 
perfluous; because, without any such supposition, I think 
the disease can be explained in a manner more consistent 
with its phenomena, with the laws of the animal economy, 
and with the method of cure which experience has ap- 
proved. 

I now proceed to give this explanation ; but, before en- 
tering upon it, 1 must premise some general observations. 

529.] The first observation is, that the gout is a disease 
of the whole system, or depends upon a certain general 
conformation and state of the body, which manifestly ap- 
pears from the facts mentioned from (493. to 496.) But 
the general state of the system depends chiefly upon the 
state of its primary moving powers ; and therefore the 
gout may be supposed to be chiefly an affection of these. 

530.] My second observation is, that the gout is mani- 
festly an affection of the nervous system ;* in which the 
primary moving powers of the whole system are lodged. 
The occasional or exciting causes (503.) are almost all 
such as act directly upon the nerves and nervous system ; 
and the greater part of the symptoms of the atonic or re- 
trocedent gout are manifestly affections of the same system 
519. and 521.) This leads us to seek for an explanation of 
the whole of the disease in the laws of the nervous system, 
and particularly the changes which may happen in the ba- 
lance of its several parts. 

• Bocrhaave after describing the disease, says, Aphorism, 12C2. " From all which it ap- 
pears, that the proximate cause of the gout is a vitiated state of the most minute, and con* - 
%uently nervous vessels of the body ; and also of that fluid which flows through the nerves."- 
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531.] My third (observation is, that the stomach, which 
has so universal a consent with the rest of the system, is the 
internal part tlmt is the most frequently, and often yei 
considerably affected by the gout. The paroxysms of the 
disease are commonly preceded by an affection of the stom- 
ach ; (506.) many of toe exciting causes (503.) act first up- 
on the stomach ; and the symptoms of the atonic and retro, 
cedent gout (519. 521.) are most commonly and chiefly 
affections of the same organ. This observation leads us to 
remark, that there is a balance subsisting between the state 
of the internal and that of the external parts ; and, in par- 
ticular, that the state of the stomach is connected with t hat 
of the external parts ; (44.) so that the. state of tone in the 
one may be communicated to the ether. 

532.] These observations being premised, I shall now 
offer the following pathology of the gout. 

In some persons there is a certain vigorous and pletho- 
ric state of the system (495.) which, at a certain period of 
life, is liable to a loss of tone in the extremities. (498. 
505.) This is in some measure communicated to the whole 
svstem, but appears more especially in the functions of the 
stomach (506.) When this loss of tone occurs while the 
energy of the brain still retains its vigor, the vis medicatrix 
nature is excited to restore the tone of the parts ; and ac- 
complishes it by exciting an inflammatory affection in some 
part of the extremities. When this has subsisted for some 
days, the tone of the extremities, and of the whole system, 
are restored, and the patient returns to his ordinary state of 
health. (510.) 

533.] This is the course of things, in the ordinary form, 
of the disease, which we name the regular gont ; but there 
are circumstances of the body, in which this course is in- 
terrupted or varied. Thus when the atony (505. 506.) 
lias taken place, if the reaction (508.) do not succeed, the 
atony continues in the stomach, or perhaps in other inter- 
nal parts, and produces that state which we have, for rea- 
sons now obvious, named the atonic gout. 

534.] A second case of variation in the course of the 
gout is, when, to the atony, the reaction and inflammation 
have to a certain degree succeeded ; hut, from causes either 
internal or external, the tone of the extremities, and per- 
haps of the whole svstem, is weakened ; so that the inflam- 
matory state, before it had either proceeded to the degree, 
or continued for the time, requisite for restoring the tone 
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of the system, suddenly and entirely ceases. Hence the 
stomach, and other internal parts, relapse into the state of 
atony ; and perhaps have this increased by the atony com- 
municated from the extremities : All which appears in 
what we have termed the retrocedent gout. 

535.] A third case of variation from the ordinary course 
of the gout, is, when, to the atony usually preceding, an 
inflammatory reaction fully succeeds ; but has its usual de- 
termination to the joints by some circumstances prevented ; 
and is therefore directed to an internal part, where it pro- 
duces an inflammatory affection, and that state of things 
which we have named the misplaced gout. 

536.] We have thus offered an explanation of the circum- 
stances of the system in the several states of the gout ; and 
this explanation we suppose to be consistent with the phe- 
nomena of the disease, and with the laws of the animal eco- 
nomy. There are indeed, with respect to the theory of the 
disease, several questions which might be put, to which 
we have not given any answer. But, though perhaps we 
could give an answer to many of these questions, it does 
not here appear necessary ; as at present we intend only to 
establish such general facts with regard to this disease, as 
may lay a foundation for the cure of it, so far as experience 
has enabled us to prosecute it. Proceeding, therefore, up- 
on the several parts of the pathology given, as so many 
matters of fact, I shall now consider what may be attempt- 
ed towards the cure of the disease. 

537.] In entering upon this, I must observe, in the first 
place, that a cure has been commonly thought impossible ; 
and we acknowledge it to be very probable, that the gout, 
as a disease of the whole habit, and very often depending 
upon original conformation, cannot be cured by medicines, 
the effects of which are always very transitory, and seldom 
extend to the producing any considerable change of the 
whole habit. 

538.] It would perhaps have been happy for gouty per- 
sons, if this opinion had been implicitly received by them ; 
as it would have prevented their having been so often the 
dupes of self-interested pretenders, who have either amus- 
ed them with inert medicines, or have rashly employed those 
of the most pernicious tendency. I am much disposed to 
believe the impossibility of a cure of the gout by medicines ; 
and more certainly still incline to think, that whatever may 
be the possible power of medicines, yet no medicine for cur- 
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ing the gout has hitherto been found. Although almost 
every ao-e has presented anew remedy, yet all hitherto of- 
fered have very soon been either neglected as useless, or 
condemned as pernicious. 

539.1 Though unwilling to admit the power of medi- 
cines, yet I contend that a great deal can be done towards 
the cure of the gout by a regimen : And from what has 
been observed (497.) I am firmly persuaded, that any man 
who, early in life, will enter upon the constant practice of 
bodily labor, and of abstinence from animal food, will be 
preserved entirely from the disease. 

Whether there be any other means of radically curing 
the gout I am not ready to determine. There are histories 
of cases of the gout, in which it is said, that by great emo- 
tions of mind, by wounds, and by other accidents, the 
symptoms have been suddenly relieved, and never again 
returned ; but how far these accidental cures might be 
imitated by art, or would succeed in other cases, is at least 
extremely uncertain. 

540.] The practices proper and necessary in the treat- 
ment of the gout, are to be considered under two heads ; 
first, As they arc to be employed in the intervals of parox- 
ysms ; or, secondly, As during the time of these. 

541.] In the intervals of paroxysms, the indications are, 
to prevent the return of paroxysms, or at least to render 
them less frequent, and more moderate. During the time 
of paroxysms, the indications are, to moderate the vio- 
lence, and shorten the duration of them as much as can be 
done with safety. 

542.] It has been already observed, that the gout may 
be entirely prevented by constant bodily exercise, and by 
a low diet ; and I am of opinion, that this prevention may 
take place even in persons who have a hereditary disposi- 
tion to the disease. I must add here, that, even when the 
disposition has discovered itself by several paroxysms of in- 
flammatory gout, I am persuaded that labor and abstinence 
will absolutely prevent any returns of it for the rest of life.* 
These, therefore, are the means of answering the first in- 
dication to be pursued in the intervals of paroxysms ; and 

Swi e S te» er r a ela?es S 1 he e ( t a ° P fce f Ct SS ta P raC,ical au,hors ' which fonfirm ,llis observation. Va» 
silit sufferJ? m theVom ■ I 1 ] ' wf, ° e T ye(i a nch livin S> an <i h<"l 'ong been an old con- 

.a'ned^efeinVsu^o 's.a^ hSThelpace'or ZoV£Z\\T »"^ "' *" b ^ T t 
eallevs, with only a verv «• ™.V«-. ln £.. s l )ace ot l w " >ears, and ke])i constant!' at v/ork in the 
f^lk^^flS^^^^'X^M^il^ "nff'weni had .his good effect, 
1* »ev e r one, bad . fit of the gout*, ^^W^™^ n *™%%^ 
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I must here offer some remarks upon the proper use of these 
remedies. 

543.] Exercise, in persons disposed to the gout, is di- 
rected to two purposes : One of these is the strengthening 
of the tone of the extreme vessels ; and the other, the 
guarding against a plethoric state. For the former, if ex- 
ercise be employed early in life, and before intemperance 
has weakened the body, a very moderate degree of it will 
answer the purpose ; and for the latter, if abstinence be at 
the same time observed, little exercise will be necessary. 

544.] With respect to exercise, this in general is to be 
observed, that it should never be violent ; for if violent, it 
cannot be long continued, and must always endanger the 
bringing on an atony in proportion to the violence of the 
preceding exercise. 

545.] It is also to be observed, that the exercise of gesta- 
tion though considerable and constant, if it be entirely with- 
out bodily exercise, will not answer the purpose in prevent- 
ing the gout. For this end, therefore, the exercise must 
be in some measure, that of the body, and must be mode- 
rate, but at the same time constant and continued through 
life. 8 

546.] In every case and circumstance of the gout in 
which the patient retains the use of his limbs, bodily exer- 
cise, in the intervals of paroxysms, will always be useful ; 
and, in the beginning of the disease, when the disposition 
to it is not yet strong, exercise may prevent a paroxysm 
which otherwise might have come on. In more advanced 
states of the disease, however, when there is some disposi- 
tion to a paroxysm, much walking will bring it on ; either 
as it weakens the tone of the lower extremities, or as it ex- 
cites an inflammatory disposition in them ; and it is proba- 
ble, that in the same manner strains or contusions often 
bring on a paroxysm of the gout. 

547.] Abstinence, the other part of our regimen (539.) 
for preventing the gout, is of more difficult application. 
If an abstinence from animal food be entered upon early in 
life, whjle the vigor of the system is yet entire, we have no 
doubt of its being both safe and effectual ; but if the motive 
for this diet shall not have occurred till the constitution 
shall have been broken by intemperance, or by the decline 
of life, a low diet may then endanger the bringing on an 
atonic state. 

548.] Further, if a low diet be entered upon only in the 
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decline of life, and be at the same time a very great change 
in the former manner of living, the withdrawing of an ac- 
customed stimulus of the system may readily throw this into 
an atonic state.* 

549.] The safety of an abstemious course may be great- 
er or less according to the management of it. It is ani. 
mal food which especially disposes to the plethoric and it). 
flammatory state, and that food is to be therefore especially 
avoided ; but, on the other hand, it is vegetable aliment of 
the lowest quality that is in danger of weakening the system 
too much, by not affording sufficient nourishment ; and 
more particularly of weakening the tone of the stomach by 
its acescency. It is therefore a diet of a middle nature that 
is to be chosen ; and milk is precisely of this kind, as con- 
taining both animal and vegetable matter. 

As approaching to the nature of milk, and as being a ve- 
getable matter containing the greatest portion of nourish- 
ment, the farinaceous seeds are next to be chosen, and are 
the food most proper to be joined with milk. 

550.] With respect to drink, fermented liquors are use- 
ful only when they arc joined with animal food, and that 
by their acescency ; and their stimulus is only necessary 
from custom. When, therefore, animal food is to be avoid- 
ed, fermented liquors are unnecessary ; and, by increasing 
the acescency of vegetables, these liquors may be hurtful. 
The stimulus of fermented or spirituous liquors, is not ne- 
cessary to the young and vigorous; and, when much em- 
ployed, impairs the tone of the system. These liquors, 
therefore, are to be avoided, except so far as custom and 
the declining state of the system may have rendered them 
necessary. For preventing or moderating the regular gout, 
water is the only proper drink. 

551.] With respect to an abstemious course, it has been 
supposed that an abstinence from animal food and ferment- 
ed liquors, or the living upon milk and farinacea alone far 
tlie space of one year might be sufficient for a radical cure 
of the gout ; and it is possible that, at a certain period of 
life, m certain circumstances of the constitution, such a 
measure might answer the purpose. But this is very doubt- 
ful ; and it is more probable that the abstinence must, in a 
great measure, be continued, and the milk diet be persisted 
in, for the rest of life. It is wdl known, that several per- 
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sons who had entered on an abstemious course, and had 
been thereby delivered from the gout, have, however, upon 
returning to their former manner of full living, had the 
disease return upon them with as much violence as before, 
or in a more irregular and more dangerous form. 

552.] It has been alledged, that, for' preventing the re- 
turn of the gout, blood-letting, or scarifications of the 
feet, frequently repeated, and at stated times, may be 
practised with advantage; but of this I have had no expe- 
rience. 

553.] Exercise and abstinence are the means of avoid- 
ing the plethoric state which gives the disposition to the 
gout; and are therefore the means proposed for prevent- 
ing paroxysms, or at least for rendering them less frequent, 
and more moderate. But many circumstances prevent the 
steadiness necessary in pursuing these measures; and there- 
fore, in such cases, unless great care be taken to avoid the 
exciting causes, the disease may frequently return ; and in 
many cases, the preventing of paroxysms is chiefly to be 
obtained by avoiding those exciting causes enumerated in 
(503.) The conduct necessary for avoiding them, Avill be 
sufficiently obvious to persons acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Hygieine, which I suppose to have been de- 
livered in another place. 

554.] A due attention in avoiding those several causes 
(502. 503.) will certainly prevent fits of the gout; and the 
taking care that the exciting causes be never applied in a 
great degree, will certainly render fits more moderate 
when they do come on. But, upon the whole, it will ap- 
pear, that a strict attention to the whole conduct of life, 
is in this matter necessary;* and therefore, when the pre- 
disposition has taken place, it will be extremely difficult 
to avoid the disease. 

555.] I am indeed firmly persuaded, that, by obviating 
the predisposition, and by avoiding the exciting causes, 
the gout may be entirely prevented: But as the measures 
necessary for this purpose, will in most cases, be pursued 

* The physician has more difficulty in persuading his patients to a proper regimen in the gout 
than in any other disease ; and if he would gain reputation, he ought to pay peculiar attention 
lo this part of practice, and use his utmost art in convincing his patient of the necessity of an ab- 
stemious diet, and a regular conduct. 

Gouty patients are generaly the genuine offspring of jolly Bacchus, and prefer the transient 
indulgence of their jovial inclinations to the ransom of whole years of torment at the easy price 
of a life of sobriety and temperance, until the invincible Glueen of tortures, as Lucian calls her, 
fully convinces them of their errors. They are then anxious for medical advice, and after con- 
sulting the physician, they are willing implicitly to obey his strictest injunctions. They seldom, 
however, then find much relief; and remain living proofs of the truth of die adage : 

sero medicina paratur, 

Cum mala per lor.gas iavaluere moras. 
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with difficulty, and even with reluctance, men have beef 
very desirous to find a medicine which might answer the 
purpose without any restraint on their manner oi livin 
To gratify this desire, physicians have proposed, and, to 
take advantage of it, empirics have feigned, many reme- 
dies as we have already observed. Of what nature seve- 
ral of these remedies have been, I cannot certainly say; 
but, of those which are unknown, we conclude, from 
their having been only of temporary fame, and from their 
having soon fallen into neglect, that they have been either 
inert or pernicious, and therefore 1 make no inquiry after 
them ; and shall now remark only upon one or two known 
remedies for the gout, which have been lately in vogue. 

556.] One of these is what has been named in England 
the Portland Powder.* This is not a new medicine, but 
is mentioned by Galen, and, with some little variation in 
its composition, has been mentioned by the writers of al- 
most every age since that time. It appears to have been 
at times in fashion, and to have again fallen into neglect ; 
and I think that this last has been owing to its having been 
found to be, in many instances, pernicious. In every in- 
stance which I have known of its exhibition for the length 
of time prescribed, the persons who had taken it were in- 

* This medicine was so called from one of Ihe Dukes of Portland being cured by it of an 
hereditan ami inveterate gout. It consists of equal ;>arts of the following bitter aromalics: 
viz. Had art .tolochiae rotunds, Rad. gentian:?, Summitat. chamedryos, Summitat. chamaepiryos, 
Summiiat centaur, min. A drachm of tills powder is ordered to be taken, in any convenient 
vehicle, as a little wine, broth, tea, &c. in a mornin?, fasting, the patient tasting nothing for an 
hour and an half after it ; it must be used in this dose for three months without the least interrup- 
tion : Forty-five grains are to be taken daily in the same manner, (or the succeeding three 
months: halt a drachm every day, for the next six months; ind half a drachm every other day, 
during the second year. It is sometimes two years complete before an) change be produced, 
but the patient must not therefore abandon the medicine, but continue its use. 

These aromatic bitters have been long in use as remedies for the gout. We find Galen pre- 
scribing in this disease, the seeds and tops of wild rue, birth-wort, lesser centaury, gentian, fee. 
either singly, or mixed in certain proportions. Trallian describes similar antidotes, which he 
says, musi be continued for a gi eat length of time, viz six or seven months, or even for a year 
and upwards. The tetra-pharmacon of Aeli'is, o m posed of gentian birth-wort, bay-bemes, 
and myrrh, is a similar remedy, and is also directed to Lie uvd tor a great length of time. Ca- 
lms Au'reliamis likewise mentions the bitters to lie long used in the gout, and he gives them the 
apposite epithet or annatia. The Diatesseron, which has noi been long thrown out of our shops, 
and is still retained in some of the foreign pharmacopoeias, is ol the same kind. 

The use of these medicines has doubtless in many cases completely cured the gout; but in 
many cases, even in those that have been cured, fatal diseases ave supervened. 'Ihe ancients 
we.e well aware of the danger of an indiscriminate use of these medicines : " Many," says 
Galen, " of a moderate and slender habit of body, have 10.1 their life bv Ihe use of drinks com- 
posed of these kinds of remedies, their blood being dried up The numerous arthritic cases 
cured by these medicines, encouraged gouty people to have recourse ro them indiscriminately, 
and wrthoul . who had been cured by them, were of a humid and phleg- 

matic hab.t, to whom medicines of this sort might be .. ith 'aiety " A.gineia hat 

nilar passage. ■ who endeavor to ren ,■ entirely b* i 

cines, to be used tl Uf wl \\ doubles do h patients as are in- 

fested with pituitou, and excrementuious humor; in their j nuts, but they will hasten an un- 
timely deai' >t habit of body, Hi- m jrbihc matter 
on the intestines, ki j bowels " 

Theancici, , attending the promiscuous use of these reme- 

dies; and the mo ■ nvinced of that danger : hence these aromatic bitters 

are entirely laid aside, and r, ie Peruvian bark is the only tonic now u,cd i 
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deed afterwards free from any inflammatory affection of the 
joints ; but they were affected with many symptoms of 
the atonic gout ; and all, soon after finishing their course 
of the medicine, have been attacked with apoplexy, asth- 
ma, or dropsy, which proved fatal. 

551.] Another remedy which has had the appearance of 
preventing the gout, is an alkali in various forms, such as 
the fixed alkali both mild and caustic, lime water, soap, 
and absorbent earths. Since it became common to exhi- 
bit these medicines in nephritic and calculous cases, it has 
often happened that they were given to those who were at 
the same time subject to the gout ; and it has been observ- 
ed, that under the use of these medicines, gouty persons 
have been longer free from the fits of their disease.* That, 
however the use of these medicines has entirely prevented 
the returns of gout, I do not know ; because I never push- 
ed the use of those medicines for a long time, being ap- 
prehensive that the long continued use of them might pro- 
duce a hurtful change in the state of the fluids. 

553.] With respect to preventing the gout, I have only 
one other remark to offer. As the .preventing the gout de- 
pends very much on supporting the tone of the stomach, 
and avoiding indigestion ; so costiveness, by occasioning 
this is very hurtful to gouty persons. It is therefore neces- 
sary for such persons to prevent or remove costiveness, 
and by a laxative medicine, when needful; but it is at the 

* Some remarkable cases have lately occurred in this city of the efficacy of aerated alkaline 
water, in preventing the returns of the paroxysms of the gout. It requires to be taken for a 
great length of time, to insure success ; but the patient is encouraged to persevere in its use, 
in consequence of a speedy removal ot some of the most troublesome symptoms. 

The method of making it is described by several authors ; but, for the sake of those readers 
who are unacquainted with the process, I shall give an abstract of it. 

Dissolve three ounces, Troy weight, of good bait of Tartar in a gallon and a halt of ram wa- 
ter, or good soft spring water ; nitre the solution, and put as much of it into the middle glass 
of Parker's machine as will completely fill the vessel, reserving the remainder for a subsequent 
making. The effert cscing materials must then be put into the lower vessel, and a gentle stieam 
of fixed air must be made to pass through the liquor, till it tastes evidently acidulous, which, 
will probably require forty-eight or sixty hours, or in summer more. . 

The method of managing the eflervescence is of considerable consequence ; for, if it is too 
violent at first, much an escapes through the vessels without effect. Ascertain, by previous 
experiment, how much of the vitriolic acid, which you have procured, for it is of very diller- 
ent strengths in the shops, will saturate a drachm of the chalk. Put four ounces of ury powdered 
chalk into the lower vessel, and shake it to one side: under that side put a wedge, so as to raise 
it auout an inch and an half from the table. With a long funnel, which reaches to the bottom of 
the vessel, pour in the quantity ot vitriolic acid necessary for the saturation, which will run 
down to the other side of the vessel, and not come into contact with the chalk : through the 
same f unnel, pour very slowly as much water as will be sufficient to cover about a fourth part of 
the chalk as it then lies. The vessel being gently skaken occasionally, the eflervescence will go 
on verv slow.y, and the alkaline liquor will be sooner and more effectually saturated, than if 
the eflervescence had been too violent. If the materials are not sufficient for giving an acidu- 
lous taste to the liquor, the lower vessel must be washed, and fresh chalk and acid again put 
into it. 

The dose of this water is half a pint about noon, and another in the evening. In urgent cases 
half a pint has been given morning, noon, and night, for a considerable time together, without 
disagreeing with the stomach, or injuring the appetite or general health of the patient. If it 
proves flatulent, a tea-spoonful or two, out not more, of spirituous cinnamon water may be 
fciken in each dose. It it inflames, or too violently irritates the urinary passages, five or tea, 
ui ia urgent cases, twenty drops of laudanum, may be taken with each dose of the water.. 
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same time proper, that the medicine employed should be 
such as may keep the belly regular, without much pure. 
ing. Aloetics, rhubarb, magnesia alba, or Mowers ol sul- 
phur, may be employed, as the one or the other may hap- 
pen to be best suited to particular persons.* 

559.] These are the several measures (from 541. to 558.) 
to be pursued in the intervals of the paroxysms ; and we 
are next to mention the measures proper during the time 
of them. 

560.] As during the times of paroxysms the body is in 
a feverish state, no irritation should then be added to it; 
and every part, therefore, of the antiphlogistic regimen, 
(130. to 133.) except the application of cold, ought to be 
strictly observed. 

Another exception to the general rule may occur when 
the tone of the stomach is weak, and when the patient has 
been before much accustomed to the use of strong drink; 
for it then may be allowable, and even necessary, to give 
some animal food, and a little wine.f 

* The following formula may be u^cd in particular cases: 

R. Aloes Socotorin. 5& 

Gum. Guaiac. 3ui« 

Tinct. Sacrae, q. s. 

M. f. massa, in pilulas equales xv. dividenda ; quarum 
sumat iii. vel. iv. pro re nata. 
R. Pulv. Rad. Rhei, 3iii. 

Magnes. alb. §1^. 

Gum. Guaiac. 3"* 

Confect. Aromat. 3"- 

Syrup, comm. q. s. 

M. f. Elect, cujus sumat magnitudinem juglandis ma- 
ne et vespere, vel pro re nata. 

This last medicine has been extremely beneficial in removing costiveness, and in giving a 
tone to the stomach. 

An ounce, or an ounce and a half, or two ounces of the tinctura sacra, is also a good purge 
for gouty persons. 

Tne Elixir Senna* is likewise a good medicine where we cannot use aloetic purges, as in cases 
•f piles : in these cases also we may use sulphur; of which the following form is very conveaient. 

R. Flor. Sulphuris, Bii. 
Elect. Lenitivi, §ii. 
Pulv. Rad. Jalap. 3ii. 

Zinzib. 3ii« 
Syr. Simpl. q. s. 

M. f. Elect, cujus sumat quantitatem juglandis pro re 
nata. 

+ The wine in these cases should be of the best kind, and such as are not apt te turn sour on the 
stomach. The dry wines, as sherry and Madeira are most proper, while both the rich sweet 
wines and the austere thin acid w.nes are equally improper. 
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561.] That no irritation is to be added to the system dur- 
ing the paroxysms of gout, except in the cases mentioned, 
is entirely agreed upon among physicians : But it is a more 
difficult matter to determine whether, during the time of 
paroxysms, any measure may be pursued to moderate the 
violence of reaction and of inflammation. Dr. Sydenham 
has given it as his opinion, that the more violent the inflam- 
mation and pain, the paroxysms will be the shorter, as well 
as the interval between the present and next paroxysm long- 
er 5 and, if this opinion be admitted as just, it will forbid 
the use of any remedies which might moderate the inflam- 
mation ; which is, to a certain degree, undoubtedly neces- 
ary for the health of the body. On the other hand, acute 
pain presses for relief ; and, although a certain degree of 
inflammation may seem absolutely necessary, it is not cer- 
tain but that a moderate degree of it may answer the pur- 
pose: And it is even probable, that, in many cases, the vio- 
lence of inflammation may weaken the tone of the parts, 
and thereby invite a return of paroxysms. It seems to me 
to be in this way, that, as the disease advances, the parox- 
ysms become more frequent. 

562. From these last considerations, it seems probable,, 
that, during the time of paroxysms, some measures may be 
taken to moderate the violence of the inflammation and 
pain ; and particularly, that in first paroxysms, and in the 
young and vigorous, blood-letting at the arm may be prac- 
tised with advantage. But I am persuaded, that this prac- 
tice cannot be repeated often with safety ; because blood- 
letting not only weakens the tone of the system, but may 
also contribute to produce plethora. I believe, however, 
that bleeding by leeches on the foot, and upon the inflamed, 
part, may be practised, and repeated with greater safety ; 
and I have known instances of its having been practised 
with safety, to moderate and shorten paroxysms ; but how 
far it may be carried, we have not had experience enough 
to determine. 

563.] Besides blood-letting, and the antiphlogistic re-, 
gimen, it has been proposed to employ remedies for mo- 
derating the inflammatory spasm of the part affected, 
such as warm bathing and emollient poultices. These 
have sometimes been employed with advantage and safety ; 
but at other times, have been found to give occasion to a 
retrocession of the gout.* 

* On this account 4bese topical remedies ought to be used with gteat caution : the tempo- 

2b 
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564.] Blistcriti"- is a very effectual means of relieving 
and discussing a paroxysm of the gout ; but lias also fre- 
quently- had the effect of rendering it retrocedent. f 

565.1 The stinging with nettles I consider as analogous 
to blistering ; and I think it probable that it would be at- 
tended with the same danger. 

566.] The burning with moxa,J or other substances, I 
consider as a remedy of the same kind. I have had indeed 
no evidence of this proving hurtful ; but neither have I 
had any proper evidence of its having proved a radical 
cure. 

567.] Camphire, and some aromatic oils, have the 
power of allaying the pain, and of removing the inflam- 
mation from the part affected ; but these remedies com- 
monly make the inflammation only shift from one part to 
another, and therefore with the hazard of its falling upon 
a part where it may be more dangerous : and they have 
sometimes rendered the gout retrocedent. 

563.] From these reflections (56'5. et seq.) it will ap- 
pear, that some danger must attend every external appli- 
cation to the parts affected during a paroxysm ; and that 
therefore the common practice of committing the person 
to patience and flannel alone, is established upon the best 
foundation. 

569.] Opiates give the most certain relief from pain ; 
but, when given in the beginning of gouty paroxysms, 
occasion these to return with greater violence. When, 
however, the paroxysms shall have abated in their vio- 
lence, but still continue to return, so as to occasion pain- 
ful and restless nights, opiates may be then given with, 
safety and advantage, especially in the case of persons 



rary relief which they afford, by procuring an intermission of the pain, is agreeable to thepatient ( 
but it i? frequently the occasion of an exacerbation of all the symptoms. 

+ This is a very dangerous practice. Blisters are however extremely useful, in brincin^ back 
the retrocedent gout to the part or.ginaily affected ; but, the violent degree of pain that ac- 
companies the gout, when brought to a part already irritated by the blisters, frequently prevents 
a patient who has, once suffered it, from allowing'it a second lime. It is, however, so impor- 
tant and necessary a practice, that it ought not to be omitted. As soon as the gout has been 
brought back to iis original place, the blisters must be immediately removed, a piece of soft 
linen dipped in fresh oil, applied to the part, and the whole well wrapt up in soft flannel : a 
moderate degree of heat must be preserved in the flannel, and the patient must be encouraged 
to be ; ir with patience the violent pain which he sutlers. 

t MoxaUa soli lanoginous substance prepared in Japan, from the young leaves of a species 
of Artemisia, by beaiin;' ihem when thoroughly dried, and rubbing them between the fingers 
till nothing but the finest fiore< remain 

A Utile cone of this cottony <ubstunce is laid upon the skin, which is previously moistened to 
prevent the cone from sliding off: fire is set to the apex of the cone, and it is suffered to hum 
till ii extinguishes itself. A small eschar is produced and the ulcer either healed or kept open. 
as occasion requires. ' 

Cotton impregnated with a small quantity of a solution of nitre, and afterwards dried, answers 
the end as effectually as the Japoncse inoiu- 
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advanced in life, and who have been often affected with 
the disease.* 

570.] When, after paroxysms have ceased, some swel- 
ling and stiffness shall remain in the joints, these symp- 
toms are to be discussed by the diligent use of the flesh- 
brush. 

571.] Purging, immediately after a paroxysm, w r ill be 
always employed with the hazard of bringing it on again. 

572.] I have now finished what has occurred to be said 
upon the means of preventing and curing the regular 
gout ; and shall now consider its management when it has 
become irregular ; of which, as I have observed above, 
there are three different cases. 

573.] In the first case, which I have named the Atonic 
Gout, the cure is to be accomplished by carefully avoid- 
ing all debilitating causes ; and by employing, at the same 
time, the means of strengthening the system in general, 
and the stomach in particular. 

574.] For the avoiding debilitating causes, I must re* 
fer to the doctrines of the Hygieine, as in 553. 

575.] For strengthening the system in general, I must 
recommend frequent exercise on horseback, and moderate 
walking. Cold bathing also may answer the purpose, 
and may be safely employed, if it appear to be powerful 
in stimulating the system, and be not applied when the 
extremities are threatened with any pain.f 

For supporting the tone of the system in general, when 
threatened with atonic gout, some animal food| ought to 
be employed, and the more acescent vegetables ought to 
be avoided. In the same case, some wine§ also may be 
necessary ; but it should be in moderate quantity, and of 
the least acescent kinds ; and, if every kind of wine shall 
be found to increase the acidity of the stomach, ardent 
spirits and water must be employed. H 

* The best form for exhibiting opium in these cases, is the Confectio Opiata of the London 
Phaniiaco]xria, or the Electarium Thebaicum of the Edinburgh. The dose of the former is half 
a drachm, but of the lacier a drachm and an half 

As opiates ought never to be administered where the inflammation is violent, but only in such 
cases as are attended with little or no inflammation, these warm opiates cannot be improper. If 
however the practinonershould think either of the above formulae too hot, he canhave recourse 
to the Tificrura Thebaica. 

+ Cold bathing is a doubtful remedy, and ought to be used with caution. If it does not prove 
a tonic, it ought to be abandoned ; and we know by experience that it frequently debilitates. 

t The use of animal food is absolutely necessary, and such ought to be chosen as is most nu- 
tritive. Beef or mutton have been with propriety preferred to all other animal food, and some 
eminent practitioners have recommended steaks to every other mode of dressing beef and mut- 
ton. Stews, hashes, pyes, and all high seasoned dishes, ought to be avoided. 

$ rhe wine which a goaty person uses, ought to be generous and good, as Madeira, Sherry, 
ice. the thin acescent wines, as hock, claret, &c. always do mischief. 

II In order the more effectually to guard against acescency, the spirits and water ought, if pos- 
sible, to betaken without sugar, and cold. Mo drink is perhaps more prejudicial fox goutv 
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5 76.] For strengthening the stomach, bitters unci the 
Peruvian bark may be employed ■ but rare must be taken 
that they be not constantly employed for any great length 
of time. Compare 556. 

The most effectual medicine for strengthening the sto- 
mach is iron, which may be employed under various 
preparations ; but, to me, the best appears to be the rust 
in fine powder, which may be given in very large d< 

For supporting the tone of the stomach, aromatics may 
be employed; but should be used with caution, as the fre- 
quent and large use of them may have an opposite; effect; 
and they should therefore be given only in compliance 
with former habits, or for palliating present symptoms. 

When the stomach happens to be liable to indigestion, 
gentle vomits may be frequently given ; and proper laxa- 
tivesf should be always employed to obviate, or to re- 
move costiveness. 

577.] In the atonic gout, or in persons liable to it, to 
guard against cold is especially necessary ; and the most 
certain means of doing this is, by repairing to a warm cli- 
mate during the winter season. 

578.] In the more violent cases of the atonic gout, 
blistering the lower extremities may be useful ; but that' 
remedy should be avoided when any pain threatens the 
extremities. In persons liable to the atonic gout, issues 
may be established in the extremities, as, in some measure, 
a supplement to the disease. 

579.] A second case of the irregular gout, is that which 
I have named the Retrocedent. When this affects the 
stomach and intestines, relief is to be instantly attempted 
by the free use of strong wines, joined with aromatics, and 
given warm ; or if these shall not prove powerful enough, 
ardent spirits must be employed, and are to be given in a 
large dose. In moderate attacks, ardent spirits impreg- 

patients, than what is called rich punch, viz. with a large quantity of sugar and lemon, espe- 
cially when taken warm. 

* The dose must be very small at first, not exceeding four or rive grains in the day ; the doses 
may be daily increased two grains, till we an ivc at tenor twelve, and after two or three days, 
ten grains may be given twice a day. Aromatics always make it sit easier on the stomach than 
it would do if taken alone; the most convenient fuim therefore is tbe following: 

R. Rubig. Marti s, gr. 10. 
Confect. Card. 3 ft. 
Syr. Croci, q. s. 
M. f. bolus. 

After the patient has taken two of these boluses for three or four days, he may proceed to 
take three .of them; and alter a few more davs, it the stomach is not unordered, each boll* 
may be daily increasert nil we arrive at 24, or even 30 grains, thrice a day. 

+ The proper laxative* fox gouty constitutions, are mentioned in a note on article 558 
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Bated with garlic, or with asafcetida, may be employed ; 
or, even without the ardent spirits a solution of asafoetida 
with the volatile alkali may answer the purpose. Opiates 
are often an effectual remedy, and may be joined with 
aromatics, as in the Electuarium Thebaicum ;* or they 
may be usefully joined with volatile alkali and camphire.f 
Musk has likewise proved useful in this disease. 

When the affection of the stomach is accompanied with 
vomiting, this may be encouraged, by taking draughts of 
warm wine, at first with water, and afterwards without it ; 
having at length recourse if necessary, to some of the re- 
medies above mentioned, and particularly the opiates. 

In like manner, if the intestines be affected with diar- 
rhoea, this is to be at first encouraged, by taking plentiful- 
ly of weak broth ; and when this shall have been done suf- 
ficiently, the tumult is to be quieted by opiates. 

580.] When the retrocedent gout shall affect the lungs, 
and produce asthma, this is to be cured by opiates, by an- 
tispasmodics,:): and, perhaps, by blistering on the breast 
or back. 

581.] When the gout, leaving the extremities, shall af- 
fect the head, and produce pain, vertigo, apoplexy, or 
palsy, our resources are very precarious. The most pro- 
bable means of relief is, blistering the head: and if the 
gout shall have receded entirely from the extremities, 
blisters may be applied to these also. Together with these 

•The following form is extremely efficacious, and at the same time pleasant to the taste j it 
may be repeated three or four times, if the first does not procure relief. 

R. Elect. Thebaic. 5i. 

Aq. Cinnamom. spirituosae, §i«fb* 
Syr. Croci, 5"- 
M. f. haust. 

+ The best way of giving these medicines is in the following form; 

R. Opii purificati, gr. i. 
Camphor, gr. xii. 
Spt. Vini, q. s. 
Confect. Cardiac. 3«- 
M. f. bolus. 

Or the camphor may be made into a bolus with a drachm of the Elect. Thebaic. *n«J forty 
drops of the Spiritus Aromaucus, in a glass of strong wiue, as Madeira or Sherry, may be drank 

t The Spiritus Ethereus Vitriolicus is a medicine used with much success in these cases. The 
dose of it is from twenty to thirty drops in a glas* of wine. The ethereal spirit is so very vola- 
tile, that it will wholly evaporate, if it be suffered to stand in the wmc for a tew minutes ; it must 
therefore be drank speedilv : and the dose may be repeated every two hours, in cases of emer- 
gencv. In most cases laudanum will answer everv purpose. jimmomacum has been much 
recommended, and its powers in cases of gouty asthma have frequently been very conspicuous .- 
It mav be given independently of the opiates. Two drachms of it may be made into an emul- 
sion with six ounces of water s and * couple ot table-spoonfulls of this emulston may be given 
every two or three hours. 
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blistering*, aromaties, and the volatile alkali, may be" 
thrown into the stomach.* 

582 1 The third case of the irregular gout is what 1 have 
named the Misplaced ; that is, when the inflammatory af- 
fection of the gout, instead of falling upon the extremities, 
falls upon some internal part. In this case, the disease j* 
to be treated by blood-letting, and by such other remedies 
as avouM be proper in an idiopathic inflammation of the 
same parts. 

583.] Whether the translation so frequently made from 
the extremities to the kidneys, is to be considered as an 
instance of the misplaced gout, seems, as we have said 
before, uncertain ; but I am disposed to think it something 
different; and therefore am of opinion, that, in the Ne- 
phralgia Calculosa produced upon this occasion, the reme- 
dies of inflammation are to be employed no farther than 
they may be otherwise sometimes necessary in that disease, 
arising from other causes than the gout. 

* Little relief has ever been obtained in these cases from internal remedies. Large doses of 
the Spiritus Aromatkus have been thought serviceable, but the chief dependences on 
feet of blisters on the- extremities especially the feet, with warm fomentations to the legs, and 
rubbing the legs with a flesh brush, impregnated with plenty of dry flour of mustard. 



BOOK III. 

OF EXANTHEMATA, OR ERUPTIVE 
FEVERS. 



584.] r T , HE diseases comprehended under this title, 
A which make the third Order of Pyrexix in 
our Nosology, are in general such as do not arise but up- 
on occasion of a specific contagion applied, which first 
produces fever, and afterwards an eruption upon the sur- 
face of the body ; and which diseases, for the most part 
affect persons but once in the course of their lives. 

585 ] Whether the character of the Order may be thus 
limited, or if the Order may he allowed to comprehend al- 
so the eruptive fevers produced by a matter generated in 
the body itself, and likewise those cases of eruption which 
do not depend upon contagion, or upon a matter general- 
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ed before the fever, but upon a matter generated in the 
course of the fever, I am not ready to determine. Of 
the diseases enumerated by the Nosologists as Exanthema- 
ta, there are certainly three different kinds, which may be 
distinguished bv the circumstances mentioned in this and 
the preceding paragraph. Of the first kind are the Small 
Pox, the Chicken Pox, the Measles, the Scarlet Fever, and 
the Plague. Of the second kind seems to be the Erysipe- 
las; and of the third kind I judge the Miliaria and Pete- 
chia to be. But as I am not sufficiently confident in the 
facts which should support these distinctions, or which 
would enable us to apply them in all cases; I go on in this 
book to treat of almost all the exanthemata enumerated 
by preceding Nosologists, with only some difference in the 
arrangement from what it was in my former editions. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE SMALL POX. 

586.] r T^HE small pox is a disease arising from a con- 
X tagion of a specific nature, which first pro- 
duces a fever; and on the third or fourth day thereof, pro- 
duces an eruption of small red pimples. These are after- 
wards formed into pustules, containing a matter, which, in 
the course of eight days from the time of the eruption, is 
changed into pus. After this, the matter dries, and falls 
off in crusts. 

587.] This is a general idea of the disease ; but there 
are two particular forms or varieties of it, well known un- 
der the appellations of the Distinct and Confluent, which 
require to be specially described. 

588.] In the former, or the distinct small pox, the erup- 
tive fever is moderate, and appears to be evidently of the 
inflammatory kind, or what we name a Synocha. It gene- 
rally comes on about mid-day, with some symptoms of a 
cold stage, and commonly with a considerable langour 
and drowsiness. A hot stage is soon formed, and becomes 
more considerable on the second and third days. During 
this course, children are liable to frequent startings from 
their slumbers; and adults, if they are kept a-bed, are 
disposed to much sweating. On the third day, children 
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are sometimes affected with one-, or two epileptic fit*. To- 
wards the end of the third day, the eruption commonly 
appears, and gradually increases dining the fourth ; ap- 
pearing first upon the face, and successively on the infe- 
rior parts, so as to be completed over the whole body on 
the fifth day. 

From the third day the fever abates; and against the 
fifth it entirely ceases. The eruption appears first in small 
red spots, hardly eminent, but by degrees rising into pim- 
ples. These are generally upon the face in small number ; 
out even when more numerous, they are separate and dis- 
tinct from one another. On the fifth or sixth day, a small 
vesicle, containing an almost colorless or whey colored 
fluid, appears upon the top of each pimple. For two 
days, these vesicles increase in breadth only, and there is 
a small hollow pit in their middle ; so that it is only against 
the eighth day that they are raised into spheroidical pus- 
tules. 

These vesicles or pustules, from their first formation, 
continue to be surrounded with an exactly circular inflam- 
ed margin, which, when the pustules are numerous, diffu- 
ses some inflammation over the neighboring skin, so as 
to give somewhat of a damask rose-color to the spaces be- 
tween the pustules. As the pustules increase in size, if 
they be numerous on the face, against the eighth day the 
whole of the face becomes considerably swelled; and, in 
particular, the eye-lids are so much swelled as entirely to 
shut the eves. 

As the disease thus proceeds, the matter in the pustules 
becomes by degrees more opaque and white, and at length 
of a yellowish color. On the eleventh day, the swelling 
of the face is abated, and the pustules seem quite full. 
On the top of each a darker spot appears ; and at this place 
the pustule, on the eleventh day, or soon after, is spon- 
taneously broken, and a portion of the matter oozes out ; 
in consequence of which, the pustule is shrivelled, and 
subsides; while the matter oozing out dries, and forms a 
crusts upon its surface. Sometimes a little only of the 
matter oozes out ; and what remains in the pustule be- 
comes thick and even hard. After some days, both the 
crust and the hardened pustules fall off, leaving the skin 
which they covered of a brown red color : and it is only 
after many days that the skin in these places resumes its 
.natural color. In some cases, where the matter of the 
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pustules has been more liquid, the crusts formed by it are 
later in falling off, and the part they covered suffers some 
desquamation, which leaves in it a small pit or hollow. 

This is the course of things on the face ; and successively, 
the pustules on the rest of the body take the same. The 
matter of the pustules, on the arms and hands, is frequent- 
ly absorbed ; so that, at the height of the disease, these 
pustules appear as empty vesicles. On the tenth and ele- 
venth days, as the swelling of the face subsides, a swelling 
arises in the hands and feet; but which, again, subsides, 
as the pustules come to maturity. 

When the pustules on the face are numerous, some de- 
gree of pyrexia appears on the tenth and eleventh days, 
but disappears again after the pustules are fully ripened ; or 
perhaps remains in a very slight degree till the pustules on. 
the feet have finished their course. It is seldom that in the 
distinct small-pox the fever continues longer. 

When the pustules on the face are numerous, some un- 
easiness in the throat, with a hoarseness of the voice come9 
on upon the sixth or seventh day, and a thin liquid is pour- 
ed out from the mouth. These symptoms increase with 
the swelling of the face ; and the liquids of the mouth and 
throat becoming thicker, are more difficultly thrown out. 
There is, at the same time, some difficulty of swallowing; 
so that liquids taken in to be swallowed are frequently re- 
jected or thrown out by the nose. But all these affections 
of the fauces abate as the swelling of the face subsides.* 

589.] In the other form of small-pox, or what is called 
the Confluent, the course of the disease is, in general, the 
same with that we have described ; but the symptoms of 
every stage are more violent, and several of the circum- 
stances are different. 

In particular, the eruptive fever is more violent. The- 
pulse is more frequent and more contracted, approaching 
to that state of pulse which is found in the typhus. The 
coma is more considerable, and there is frequently a de- 
lirium. Vomiting, also, is a common symptom, especi- 
ally at the coming on of the disease. In very young in- 
fants, epileptic fits are sometimes frequent on the first days 

• The discharge of saliva is always salutary, and ought to be moderately encouraged. It it 
probably owing to the morbific matter attacking the salivary glands, and through them making 
Us exit out of the body. 

All the affections of the fauces, and the salivation, gradually abate as the swelling of the face 
subsides ; but, if these symptoms disappear suddenly, or are not succeeded by a swelling of ih« 
extremities, danger is to be apprehended. 

This remark is solelv the result of experience, and the explanation of it seems to be iuvoWed 
hi considerable difficulty. 

2c 
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of the disease, and sometimes prove fatal before any 
eruption appears ; or they usher in a very confluent and 

putrid small-pox. 

590.1 The eruption appears more early on the third day, 
and it is frequently preceded or accompanied with an cry. 
sipelatous efflorescence. Sometimes the eruption appears 
in clusters, like that of the measles. When the eruption is 
completed, the pimples are always more numerous upon 
the face, and at the same time smaller and less eminent. After 
the eruption, the fever suffers some remission, but never 
goes off entirely ; and, after the fifth or sixth day, it 
again increases, and continues considerable through the re- 
maining course of the disease. 

The vesicles formed on the tops of the pimples appear 
sooner ; and while they increase in breadth, do not retain 
a circular, but are every way of an irregular figure. Many 
of them run into one another, insomuch that very often 
the face is covered rather with one vesicle than with a num- 
ber of pustules. The vesicles, so far as they are any-wise 
separated, do not arise to a spheroidical form, but remain 
fiat, and sometimes the whole of the face is of an even sur- 
face. When the pustules are in any measure separated, 
their circumference is not bounded by an inflamed mar- 
gin, and the part of the skin that is free from pustules is 
commonly pale and flaccid. 

The liquor that is in the pustules changes from a clear to 
an opaque appearance, and becomes whitish or brownish, 
but never acquires the yellow color and thick consistence 
that appear in the distinct small-pox. 

591 .] The swelling of the face which attends the distinct 
small-pox, when they are numerous, and almost then only, 
always attends the confluent, comes on more early, and 
arises to a greater degree ; but abates on the tenth day, and 
on the eleventh still more. At this time the pustules or ve- 
sicles break, and shrivelling pour out a liquor that is form- 
ed into brown or black crusts, which do not fall off for ma- 
Dy days after. Those of the face, in falling off, leave the 
parts they cover subject to a desquamation, which pretty 
certainly produces pitting*. 

On the other parts of the body, the pustules of the con- 
fluent smaJJ-pox are more distinct than upon the face, but 
never acquire the same maturity and consistence of pus as 
m the properly distinct kind. * 

The salivation which nnlv c ^r*,«..~, i ^ ^^ ■ 

U1 on, v sometimes attends the distinct 
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small-pox, very constantly attends the confluent : and both 
the salivation and the affection of the fauces above-mention- 
ed are. especially in adults, in a higher degree. In infants, 
a diarrhoea comes frequently in place of the salivation. 

In the confluent small-pox, there is often a considerable 
putrescency of the fluids, as appears from petechia?, from 
serous vesicles, under which the skin shows a disposition to 
gangrene, and from bloody urine or other hsemorrhargy , 
all which symptoms frequently accompany this disease. 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever, which had only suf- 
fered a remission from the time of eruption to that of matu- 
ration, is often, at or immediately after this period, renew- 
ed with considerable violence. This is what has been called 
the Secondary Fever ; and is, in different cases, of various 
duration and event. 

592.] We have thus endeavored to describe the various 
circumstances of the small-pox ; and from the difference of 
these circumstances, the event of the disease may be deter- 
mined. The whole of the prognosis may be nearly com- 
prised in the following propositions. 

The more exactly the disease retains the form of the dis- 
tinct kind, it is the safer ; and the more completely the dis- 
ease takes the form of the confluent kind, it is the more 
dangerous. 

It is only when the distinct kind shows a great number of 
pustules on the face, or otherwise, by fever or putrescency, 
approaches to the circumstances of the confluent, that it is 
attended with any danger. 

In the confluent small-pox there is always danger ; and 
this is always more considerable and certain, according as 
the fever is more violent and permanent, and especially as 
the marks and symptoms of putrescency are more evident. 

When the putrid disposition is very great, the disease 
sometimes proves fatal before the eighth day ; but in most 
cases it is on the eleventh that death happens, and some- 
times it is put off till the fourteenth or seventeenth day. 

Though the small-pox should not be immediately fatal, 
the more violent kinds are often followed by a morbid state 
of the body, of various kind and event. These conse- 
quences, as I judge, may be imputed sometimes to an acrid 
matter produced by the preceding disease, and deposited 
in different parts ; and sometimes to an inflammatory dia- 
thesis produced, and determined to particular parts of the 
body. 
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593.] It is, I think, agreed among practitioners, that, 
in the different cases of small-pox, the difference chiefly 
depends upon the appearance of distinct or confluent ; and, 
from the above description of these kinds, it will appear, 
that they chiefly differ in the period of the eruption, in the 
number of pustules produced, in the form of the pustules, 
in the state of the matter contained in them, in the conti- 
nuance of the fever, and lastly, in the danger of the disc. se. 

594.] Upon inquiring into the causes of these differences, 
we might readily suspect, that they depended upon a dif- 
ference of the contagion producing the disease. This, 
however, is not probable ; for there are innumerable in- 
stances of the contagion, arising from a person laboring 
under the small-pox of the distinct kind, producing the 
confluent ; and on the contrary. Since the practice of in- 
oculation became frequent, we have known the same vario- 
lous matter produce in one person the distinct, and in ano- 
ther, the confluent small-pox. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable, that the difference of the small-pox does not depend 
upon any difference of the contagion, but upon some dif- 
ference in the state of the person to whom it is applied, or 
in the state of certain circumstances concurring with the 
application of the contagion. 

595.] To find out wherein the difference in the state of 
the persons to whom the contagion of the small-pox is ap- 
plied consists, I observe, that the difference between the 
distinct and confluent small-pox consists especially in the 
number of pustules produced ; which, in the distinct, are 
generally few, in the confluent, always many. If, there- 
fore, we shall be able to discover what, in the state of dif- 
ferent person*, can give occasion to more or fewer pustules, 
-we shall probably be able to account for all the other dif- 
ferences of the distinct and confluent small-pox. 

596.] It is evident, that the contagion of the small-pox 
is a ferment with respect to the human fluids, and assimi- 
lates a great part of them to its own nature ;* and it is pro- 
bable, that the quantity thus assimilated, is, in proportion 
to the bulk of their several bodies, nearly the same in dif- 
ferent persons. This quantity passes again out of the body, 

reasonmg, however, is ingenious and deserves attention. The expulsion, or rather evacuation 
of the morbific matter u admitted as the cure of the disease, and the difference of i he disease t» 
the dtflcrent manner in which this evacuatton is made: But, the author h n proved ri*CT 
of the premises be has advanced, v.z. that the quantify of human fluids Which the fcnnen at- 
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partly by insensible perspiration, and partly by being depo- 
sited in pustules ; but if the quantities generated be nearly 
equal, the quantities passing out of the body by the two 
ways mentioned, are very unequal in different persons ; and, 
therefore, if we can explain the causes which determine 
more to pass by the one way than by the other, we may 
thereby discover the causes which give occasion to more pus- 
tules in one person than in another. 

597.] The causes which determine more of the variolous 
matter to pass by perspiration, or to form pustules, are 
probably certain circumstances of the skin, that determine 
more or less of the variolous matter to stick in it, or to pass 
freely through it. 

598.] The circumstance of the skin, which seems to de- 
termine the variolous matter to stick in it, is a certain state 
of inflammation depending, much upon the heat of it. 
Thus we have many instances of parts of the body, from 
being more heated, having a greater number of pustules 
than other parts. In the present practice of inoculation, 
in which few pustules are produced, much seems to be ow- 
ing to the care that is taken to keep the skin cool. Parts 
covered with plaisters, especially with those of a stimulant 
kind, have more pustules than other parts. Further, cer- 
tain circumstances, such as adult age, and full living, deter 
mining to a phlogistic diathesis, seem to produce a greater 
number of pustules j while the contrary circumstances have 
contrary effects. 

599.] It is therefore probable, that an inflammatory state 
of the whole system, and more particularly of the skin, 
gives occasion to a greater number of pustules : and the 
causes of this may likewise produce most of the other cir- 
cumstances of the confluent small-pox ; such as the period 
of eruption ; the continuance of the fever ; the effusion of 
a more putrescent matter, and less fit to be converted into 
pus ; and, what arises from thence, the form and other 
circumstances of the pustules. 

600.] Having thus attempted to account for the chief 
difference which occurs in the state of the small-pox, we 
shall now try the truth of our doctrine, by its application 
to practice. 

601.] In considering the practice, we view it first, in 
general, as suited to render the disease more generally be- 
nign and safe, and this by the practice of inoculation. 

602.] It is not necessary here to describe the operation 
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of inoculating ; and what we name the practice of inocu- 
lation, comprehends all the several measures which precede 
or follow that operation, and are supposed to produce its 
salutary effects. 

These measures are chiefly the following. 

1. The choosing for the subject of inoculation persons 
otherwise free from disease, and not liable, from their age 
or other circumstances, to any incidental disease. 

2. The choosing a person at the time of life most favor- 
able to a mild disease. 

3. The choosing for the practice a season the most con- 
ducive to the mildness of the disease. 

4. The preparing the person to be inoculated, by absti- 
nence from animal food for some time before inoculation. 

5. The preparing the person by courses of mercurial 
and antiinoniai medicines.* 

6. The taking care, at the time of inoculation, to avoid 
cold, intemperance, fear, or other circumstances which 
might aggravate the future disease. 

7. Alter these preparations and precautions, the choos- 
ing a fit matter to be employed in inoculation, by taking 
it from a person of a sound constitution, and free from any 
disease or suspicion of it ; by taking it from a person who 
has had the small-pox of the most benign kind ; and, lastly, 
by taking the matter from such persons, as soon as it has 
appeared in the pustules, either in the part inoculated, or 
on other parts of the body. 

8. The introducing, by inoculation, but a small portion 
of the contagious matter. 

9. After inoculation, the continuing the vegetable diet, 
as well as the employment of mercurial and antimonird 
medicines ; and, at the same time, frequently employing 
purgatives. 

10. Both before and after inoculation, taking care to 
avoid external heat, either from the sun, artificial fires, 
■warm chambers, much clothing, or being much in bed ; 
and, on the contrary, exposing the person to a free and 
cool air. 

11. Upon the appearance of the eruptive fever, the ren- 
dering that moderate by the employment of purgatives ; by 
the use of cooling and antiseptic acids ; and especially by 
exposing the person frequently to a cool and even a cold air, 
at the same time giving freely of cold drink. 

» Compare this paragraph with what follows in article 608. 
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12. After the eruption, the continuing the application 
of cold air, and the use of rmrgatives, during the course 
of the disease, till the pustules are fully ripened. 

603.] These are the measures proposed and practised in 
the latest and most improved state of inoculation ; and the 
advantages obtained by the whole of the practice, or at least 
by most of the measures above mentioned, are now ascer- 
tained by a long experience to amount to this, That, in 
ninety-nine cases of the hundred, inoculation gives a dis- 
tinct small-pox only, and that also very generally of the 
mildest form ; but it will still be useful, for the proper 
conduct of inoculation, to consider the importance and 
utility of the several measures above mentioned, that we 
ma}' thereby more exactly determine upon what the advan- 
tages of inoculation more certainly depend. 

604.] As the common infection may often seize persons 
laboring under another disease, which may render the 
small-pox more violent, it is obvious that inoculation must 
have a great advantage, by avoiding such concurrence. 
But as the avoiding such concurrence may often, in the 
mean while, leave persons exposed to the common infec- 
tion, it merits inquiry, whether every diseased state should 
restrain from the practice of inoculation, or what are the 
particular diseases that should do so. This is not yet suf- 
ficiently ascertained by observation ; and we have fre- 
quently remarked that the small-pox have often occurred 
with a diseased state of the body, without being thereby 
rendered more violent. In particular, we have observed, 
that a scrophulous habit, or even the presence of scrophula, 
did not render the small-pox more violent ; and we have 
observed also, that several diseases of the skin are equally 
innocent. I am of opinion, that they are the diseases of the 
febrile kind, or ailments ready to induce or aggravate a 
febrile state, that especially give the concurrence which is 
most dangerous with the small-pox. I dare not attempt 
any general rules; but 1 am disposed to maintain, that 
though a person be in a diseased state, if that state be of 
uncertain nature and effect, and at the same time the small- 
pox be exceedingly rife, so as to render it extremely diffi- 
cult to guard against the common infection, it will always 
be safer to give the small-pox by inoculation, than to leave 
the person to take them by the common infection. 

605.] Though inoculation has been practised with safety 
upon persons of all ages; yet from what has actually oc- 
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curred in the cases of common infection, and from sever- 
al other considerations, there is reason to conclude, that 
adults are more liable to a violent disease than persons of 
youno-er years. At the same time, it is observed, that 
children, in the time of their first dentition, are liable, 
from this irritation, to have the small-pox rendered more 
violent; and that infants, before the time of dentition, 
upon receiving the contagion of the small -pox, are liable 
to be affected with epileptic fits, which frequently prove 
fatal. It is, therefore, upon the whole, evident, that, 
though circumstances may admit, and even render inocu- 
lation at any age proper; yet, for the most part, it will be 
still more advisable to choose persons at an age, after the 
first dentition is over and before the time of puberty. 

606.] Though inoculation has been practised with safe- 
ty at every season of the year ; yet, as it is certain that the 
cold of winter may increase the inflammatory, and the 
heats of summer increase the putrescent state of the small- 
pox, it is highly probable that inoculation may have some 
advantage, from avoiding the extremes, either of heat ox- 
cold. 

607.] Although the original temperament and constitu- 
tions of men are not to be readily changed ; it is sufficient- 
ly certain, that the conditions of the human body may, by 
various causes, in many respects be occasionally very much 
changed ; and therefore, as the use of animal food may 
increase both the inflammatory and putrescent state of the 
human body, so it must render persons, on receiving' 
the contagion of the small-pox, less secure against a vio- 
lent disease; and, therefore, inoculation may derive some 
advantage from abstinence from animal food, for some 
time before the inoculation is performed: but I am of opi- 
nion that a longer time than that usually prescribed may be 
often necessary; and I am persuaded, that the Scottish 
mothers who avoid giving their children animal food till 
they are past the small-pox, render this disease in them 
of a milder kind. 

60S.] I cannot deny that mercurial and antimonial me- 
dicines may have some effect in determining to a more free 
perspiration, and therefore may be of some use in prepar- 
ing a person for the small-pox; but there are many obser- 
vations which render me doubtful as to their effect. The 
quantity of both these medicines, particularly of the an- 
timony, commonly employed, is too inconsiderable to pro- 
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tluce any effect. It is true, that the mercurials have often 
been employed more freely ; but even their salutary effects 
have not been evident, and their mischievous effects, have 
sometimes appeared. I doubt, therefore, upon the whole, 
if inoculation derives any advantage from these pretended 
preparatory courses of medicines. 

609.] As it has been often observed, in the case of al- 
most all contagions, that cold, intemperance, fear, and 
some other circumstances, concurring with the application 
of the contagion, have greatly aggravated the future disease, 
so it must be the same in the case of the small-pox ; and it 
is undoubted, that inoculation must derive a great, and 
perhaps its principal, advantage, from avoiding the con- 
currences above mentioned. 

610.] It has been commonly supposed, that inoculation 
has derived some advantage from the choice of the matter 
employed in it; but, from what has been observed in 594, 
it must appear very doubtful if any choice be necessary, 
or can be of any benefit in determining the state of the 
disease.* 

611.] It has been supposed by some, that inoculation has 
an advantage, by introducing a small portion only of the 
contagious matter: but this rests upon an uncertain foun- 
dation. It is not known what quantity is introduced by the 
common infection, and it may be a small quantity only. 
Although it were larger than that thrown in by inoculation, 
it is not ascertained that the circumstance of quantity 
would have any effect. A certain quantity of ferment may 
be necessary to excite fermentation in a given mass : but 
that quantity given, the fermentation and assimilation are 
extended to the whole mass ; and we do not find that a 
greater quantity than is just necessary, either increases the 
activity of the fermentation, or more certaioly secures the 
assimilation of the whole. In the case of the small-pox, a 
considerable difference in the quantity of contagious mat- 
ter introduced, has not discovered any effect in modifying 
the disease. 

612.] Purging has the effect of diminishing the activity 
of the sanguiferous system, and of obviating its inflamma- 
tory state. It is therefore probable, that the frequent use 
of cooling purgatives is a practice attending inoculation 
which may be of considerable advantage; and, probably, 

* To remove all suspicion, however, it is doubtless better to inoculate with matter taken frum 
a mild state of the disease. 

2d 
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it is also useful by diminishing the determination to the 
skin. It appears to me, that mercurials and antimonials, 
as they are commonly managed, are useful only as they 
make a part of the purging course.* 

613.1 It is probable, that the state or the small-pox de- 
pends very much upon the state of the eruptive fever, and 
particularly upon moderating the inflammatory state of 
the skin; and, therefore, it is probable, that the measures 
taken for moderating the eruptive fever and inflammatory 
state of the skin, afford the greatest improvement which 
has been made in the practice of inoculation. The ten- 
dency of purging, and the use of acids for this purpose , is 
sufficiently obvious ; and upon the same ground, we should 
suppose, that blood-letting might be useful; but probably 
this has been omitted, for the same reason that might per- 
haps have led to the omission of other remedies also; which 
is, that we have found a more powerful and affectual one 
in the application of cold air, and the use of cold drink. 
Whatever doubts or difficulties our theory might present 
to us on this subject, they may be entirely neglected, as 
the practice of Indostan had long ago, and the practice of 
this country has lately, by a large and repeated experience, 
ascertained the safety and efficacy of this remedy: and as 
it may and can be more certainly employed with the prac- 
tice of inoculation, than it can be in cases of common in- 
fection, it must give a singular advantage to the former.f 

614.] After the eruption, when a few pimples only have 
appeared on the face, the continuing the application of cold 

* All purees are extremely nauseous to children ; and as it is of little consequence what purga- 
tives we use, if we only avoid the hot drastic stimulants, we ought to pay attention totheagree- 
ableness of the form. Children may in general be deceived by the following device : Put half 
an ounce of senna leaves (after the stalks are all picked out) into a tea-pot, with a quarter of 
an ounce of green tea j pour on it a quart of boiling water. Let the child see it poured out 
into a tea-cup, sweetened with plenty of moist sugar, and cream put to it. The child will drink 
it with avidity. A tea-cupful may be given even hour till it begin to operate. 

If this divice should fail a second time, another maybe usedinits stead. Two drachms of 
senna leaves, powdered, may be added to half a pound of ginger-bread paste; the mass may 
be divided into fifteen small cakes to be baked : give the child one of these cakes eveiy half 
hour till it begins to operate, or till he has taken a sufficient dose for his age. A drachm of jalap 
may be used instead of the senna. 

it neither of these artifices succeed, a dose of powdered senna, with or without a little gin- 
ger, may be given in orange marmalade. 

Children will sometimes eat as many tamarinds as will sufficiently answer all the intentions of 
a formal purge. A lit lie Cassia-pulp, added to the tamarinds, will inciease their activity, and 
will not be easily |>en- ived 

The empirics liavf committed many strange chemical blunders in compounding their purges 
for inoculation. Dimsdale's powder,' may serve as an example: it consists of tartar emetic, and 
crabs claws. The calcareouse.irth deprives the tartar emetic of itsacid ; in consequence ol which, 
the antimony will beinert, except it accidentally meets with an acid in the stomach: and even 
then the acid must be in such a quantity as to saturate the crabs claws, before it can act on the 
antimonia! calx. 

+ Notwithstanding the justness of this remark, bleeding ought not to be employed, except 
in cases where the phlogistic diathesis and symptoms are violent : the fright which children suf- 
fer in consequence of the operation, may be productive of much mischief ; and pureativet, 
when properly administered, supersede the necessity of bleeding, especially When the cold «- 
jinien is employed at the same time. " • ' 
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air, and the employment of purgatives, has indeed been 
the practice of many inoculators : but I think, these prac- 
tices cannot be said to give any peculiar advantages to ino- 
culation ; for when the state of the eruption is determined, 
when the number of pustules is very small, and the fever 
has entirely ceased, I hold the safety of the disease to 
be absolutely aseertained, and the further use of remedies 
entirely superfluous. In such cases, I judge the use of pur- 
gatives to be not only unnecessary, but that they may be 
often hurtful. 

615.1 I have thus considered the several circumstances 
and practices accompanying inoculation, and have endea- 
vored to ascertain the utility and importance of each. Up- 
on the whole, I hope I have sufficiently ascertained the ge- 
neral utility and great advantage of this practice, especi- 
ally consisting in this, that if certain precautions, prepa- 
rations, and remedies, are of importance, all of them can 
be employed with more certainty in the practice of inocu- 
lation, than in the case of common infection.* 

It remains now that I should offer some remarks on the 
conduct of the small-pox, as received by infection, or even 
when, after inoculation, the symptoms shall prove violent. 
The latter sometimes happens, although every precaution 
and remedy have been employed. The cause of this is 
not well known ; but it appears to me to be commonly- 
owing to a disposition of the fluids to putrescency. But, 
however this may be, it will appear, that, not only in the 
case of common infection, but even in that of inoculation, 
there may be occasion for studying the conduct of this 
disease, in all its possible varying circumstances. 

616.] When, from the prevailing of small-pox as an epi- 
demic, and more especially when it is knoAvn that a person 
not formerly affected with the disease has been exposed to 
the infection, if such person should be seized with the symp- 
toms of fever, there can be little doubt of its being an at- 
tack of the small-pox ; and therefore he is to be treated in 
every respect as if the disease had been received by inocu- 

* The author seems to have forgotten a frequent consequence of inoculation, that demand:. 
some attention, viz. an inflammation of the axillary glands, that often terminates in suppura- 
tion. Many cases of this kind occurred to me in practice, and I attempted several methods of 
preventing the suppuration ; of which I found the following the most efficacious : If only one 
arm had oeen punctured, the gland of that arm, when such an accident happened, and not of 
the other, was inflamed. In attempting the resolution, which perhaps some practitioners may 
think improper, I applied cold compresses, impregnated with a solution of Saccharum Saturni, 
to the inflamed slana, and a warm poultice to the ulcer of the puncture. The consequence 
was an increased discharge from the puncture, and a diminution of the axillary swelled gland. 

No ill consequences attended any or those cases where the tumor wauhus resolved; but wbe» 
these tumors suppurate, they are apt to produce sinous ulcers, very difficult to heal. 
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lation. He is to be freely exposed to a cool air, to be 
purged, and to have cooling acids given liberally.' 

617.] If these measures moderate the fever, nothing 
more is necessary : but if the nature of the fever attacking 
a person be uncertain ; or if, with suspicions of the small- 
pox, the symptoms of the fever be violent : or even if, 
Known)" the disease to be small-pox, the measures men- 
tioned (596.) shall not moderate the fever sufficiently ; it 
•will be proper to let some blood : and this will be more 
especially proper, if the person be an adult, of a plethoric 
habit, and accustomed to full living. f 

618.] In the same circumstances, we judge it will be 
always proper to give a vomit, as useful in the commence- 
ment of all fevers, and more, especially in this, where a 
determination to the stomach appears from pain and spon- 
taneous vomiting. 

619.] It frequently happens, especially in infants, that 
during the eruptive fever of the small-pox, convulsions 
occur. Of these, if only one or two fits appear on the 
evening preceding the eruption, they give a favorable prog- 
nostic of a mild disease, and require no remedy ; but if 
they occur more early, and be violent and frequently re- 
peated, they arc very dangerous, and require a speedy re- 
medy. For this purpose, bleeding is hardly ever of service; 
blistering always comes too late ; and the only remedy I 
have found effectual, is an opiate given in a large dose.J 

620.] These are the remedies necessary during the erup- 
tive fever ; and if, upon the eruption, the pimples upon 
the face be very few and distinct, the disease is no further 
of any danger, requires no remedies, and the purgatives, 
which, as has been said before, are by some practitioners 
continued, prove often hurtful. 

But when, upon the eruption, the pimples on the face are 
very numerous ; when they are not distinct ; and especially 
when, upon the fifth day, the fever does not suffer a consi- 
derable remission, |l the disease will still require a great deal 
of attention. 

* The cooling acids have been described in former notes, (Art. 131. and 13 1 ) Whey made 
<vit'i! rream of tartar is very useful in the small-pox, as it is a cooling drink, and at the 
time laxative. It i ; made bv throwing into a quart of boiling milk half an ounce or six drachms 
-! cream of tartar. 
+ This practice is most juiicious. and ought to be strictly followed. 

t The doses for children in these eases are as follows : A child of half a year, five drops of 
laudanum : From half a ; car to a year, six drops : prom one to two years, seven or eight : from 
two to three, nineorien: Five years, twelve, or at most fifteen. These are la r»e doses, and 
a'e such as are only to be c;iven to robust children. 

The practitioner ou s u i ar ij attentive to the symptoms which appear on the 

e su'jjequent paragraphs render any farther remarks needless. 
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621.] If, after the eruption, the fever shall continue; the 
avoiding heat, and continuing to expose the body to a 
cool air, will still be proper. If the fever be considerable, 
with a full and hard pulse, in an adult person, a bleeding 
will be necessary; and, more certainly, a cooling purgative. 
It is, however, seldom that a repetition of the bleeding will 
be proper, as a loss of strength does usually come on very 
soon ; but the repetition of a purgative, or the frequent use 
of laxative glysters, is commonly useful.* 

622.] When a loss of strength, with other marks of a 
putrescent tendency of the fluids, appears, it will be ne- 
cessary to exhibit the Peruvian bark in substance, and in 
large quantity.f In the same case, the free use of acids, 
and of nitre,! is useful ; and it is commonly proper also to 
give wine very freely. |j 

623.] From the fifth day of the disease, onward through 
the whole course of it, it is proper to give an opiate once or 
twice a day ; taking care, at the same time, to obviate cos- 
tiveness, by purgatives, or laxative glysters. 

624.] In a violent disease, from the eighth to the ele- 
venth day, it is proper to lay on blisters successively on dif- 
ferent parts of the body ; and that without regard to the 
parts being covered with pustules. 

625.] If, in this disease, the tumor of the fauces be con- 
siderable ; the deglutition difficult ; the saliva and mucus 
viscid, and with difficulty thrown out ; it will be proper to 
apply blisters to the external fauces, and to employ dili- 
gently detergent gargles. § 

626.] During the whole course of the disease, when any 

* Laxative glysters are preferable to repeated purgatives, on account of their not debilitating- 
the patient so much as purgatives. The following form has been found very effectual .- 

R. Fol. Sennas, 3 ft,. 

Sal. cathartic, amar. %i, 
Aq. bullient. lb. i. 
Colaturae frigida: adde. 
Syr. e Spin. Cervin. §i. 
Ol. Olivar. Sft. 
M. 

Or even a simple solution of Epsom salt in warm water. 

+ The method of giving the bark in the small-pox, is the same with that mentioned in the 
note on article 317. For children, the glyster there mentioned, is extremely convenient, and 
proves wonderfully efficacious. 

% The Spiruus Nitri dulcis is the best form in which nitre can be given to children. See the 
notes on article 131. 

II The wine best suited to these cases is Port wine : but as children sometimes loath it, ?ood 
claret may be substituted in its place. 

I The best determent gargles in this case are the tincture of roses with honey ; or the °argle of 
sane and rose-tea, wuh vinegar and honey, mentioned m the note on article 317 ; or Dr^'other- 
gil.'j gargle described in thai note. 
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considerable fever is present, the frequent exhibition of an- 
tiinonul medicines, in nauseating doses, has been found 
useful •* and these, for the most part, sufficiently answer 
the purpose of purgatives. 

627.1 The remedies mentioned from 621. to 625. are 
those frequently necessary, from the fifth day, till the sup- 
puration is finished. But as, after that period, the fever is 
Sometimes continued and increased; or, as sometimes, 
when after there has been little or no fever before, a fever 
now arises, and continues with considerable danger ; this is 
what is called the Secondary Fever, and requires particular 
treatment. 

628.] When the secondary fever follows the distinct small- 
pox, and the pulse is full and hard, the case is to be treat- 
ed as an inflammatory affection, by bleeding and purging. 
But, if the secondary fever follow the confluent small-pox, 
and be a continuance or exacerbation of the fever which 
had subsisted before, it is to be considered as of the putrid 
kind ; and in that case, bleeding is improper. Some purg- 
ing may be necessary ; but the remedies to be chiefly de- 
pended on, are the Peruvian bark and acids. f 

When the secondary fever first appears, whether it is af- 
ter a distinct, or confluent small-pox, it will be useful to ex- 
hibit an antimonial emetic in nauseating doses, but in such 
a manner as to produce some vomiting. 

629.] For avoiding the pits which frequently follow the 
small-pox, many different measures have been proposed ; 
but none of them appear to be sufficiently certain. $ 

* A solution of two grains of emetic tartar in eight ounces of water answers this intention 
very effectually. The dose is to be determined by the nauseating eftect produced: a uble- 
spoonful of the solution may be given occasionally every two or three hours. Care, however, 
must be taken, that vomiting is not produced: and, at the same time, a sufficient quantity 
must be given to produce a nausea. Both these circumstances depend on the age, strength, and, 
Constitution of the patient and on the violence of the disease. 

+ The secondary feve r is always the worst, and most dangerous stage of the disease. In tht 
distinct small pox it seldom occurs; but it is a constant attendant on the confluent kind. It 
seems to be owing to the absorption of the matter: for it never appears, evidently at least, till 
after the suppuration : and. ceteris paribus, it is always more violent in proportion to the quan- 
tity of pustules. Some authors recommend opening the pustules, in order to evacuate the 
matter, as a preventative against the secondary fever ; and when the eruption is large, th« 
practice is advisable. 

The Peruvian bark must be given in these cases in the largest quantities that the stomach can 
bear, and aiso in glysters as formerly mentioned. Some practitioners, beside the internal use of 
bark, and giving it in glysters, have aovi^ed it to be applied externally by throwing the dry 
powder 01 of the body that are the mostexulceraled. 

X The most effectual means of preventing pits, are to avoid much exposure to the cold air, 
to anoint the face with oil, &c. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE CHICKEN-POX. 

630.1 r TPHIS disease seems to depend upon a specific 
X. contagion, and to affect persons but once in 
their lives. It is hardly ever attended with any danger ; but 
as it seems frequently to have given occasion to the suppo- 
sition of a person's having the small-pox twice, it is proper 
to study this disease, and to distinguish it from the genu- 
ine small-pox.* 

631.] This may be generally done by attending to the 
following circumstances. 

The eruption of the chicken-pox comes on with very 
little fever preceding it, or with fever of no determined 
duration. 

The pimples of the chicken-pox, more quickly than 
those of the small-pox, are formed into little vesicles or 
pustules. 

The matter in these pustules remains fluid, and never ac- 
quires the color or consistence of the pus which appears in 
the pustules of the small-pox. 

The pustules of the chicken-pox are always in three or 
four days from their first appearance, formed into crusts. 

See Dr. Heberden in Med. Transact. Vol. I. art. xvii. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE MEASLES. 

632.] r T" , HIS disease also depends upon a specific con- 
JL tagion, and affects persons but once in their 
lives. 

633.] It occurs most frequently in children ; but no age 
is exempted from it, if the persons have not been sub- 
jected to it before. 

634.] It commonly appears as an epidemic, first in the 
month of January, and ceases soon after the summer sol- 

* As this disease is generally mild, and scarcely ever requires the assistance of art in the cure, 
the author very properly passes it over in a cursory manner. It sometimes, however, very 
much resembles the mild >mall pox ; and in such cases may require the treatment which bus bee« 
recommended as serviceable in that disease. 
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stice ; but various accidents, introducing the contagion, 
may produce the disease at other times of the year. 

635.] The disease always begins with a cold stage, 
which is soon followed by a hot, with the ordinary symp- 
toms of thirst, heat, anorexia, anxiety, sickness, and vo- 
miting ; and these are more or less considerable in d life- 
rent cases. Sometimes from the beginning, the fever is 
sharp and violent ; often, for the first two days, it is ob- 
scure and inconsiderable, but always becomes violent be- 
fore the eruption, which usually happens upon the fourth 
day. 

636.] This eruptive fever from its commencement, is 
always attended with hoarseness, with a frequent hoarse dry 
cough, and frequently with some difficulty of breathing. 
At the same time, the eye-lids arc somewhat swelled, the 
eyes are a little inflamed, and pour out tears ; and, to- 
gether, with these symptoms, there is a coryza, and fre- 
quent sneezing. For the most part, a constant drowsi- 
ness attends the beginning of this disease. 

63 7.] The eruption, as we have said, commonly ap- 
pears upon the fourth day, first on the face, and succes- 
sively on the lower parts of the body. It discovers itself 
first in small red points ; but, soon after a number of these 
appear in clusters, which do not arise into visible pimples, 
but by the touch are found to be a little prominent. This 
is the case on the face ; but on other parts of the body, 
the prominence, or roughness, is hardly to be perceived. 
On the face the eruption retains its redness, or has that in- 
creased for two days : but, on the third, the vivid redness 
is changed to a brownish red ; and, in a day or two more, 
the eruption entirely disappears, while a meally desqua- 
mation takes place. During the whole time of the erup- 
tion, the face is somewhat turgid, but seldom considera- 
bly swelled. 

638.] Sometimes, after the eruption has appeared, the 
fever ceases entirely : but this is seldom the case ; and 
more commonly the fever continues, or is increased after 
the eruption, and does not cease till after the desquama- 
tion. Even then the fever does not always cease, but 
continues with various duration and effect. 

639.] Though the fever happen to cease upon the erup- 
tion's taking place, it is common for the cough to continue 
till after the desquamation, and sometimes much longer. 

In all cases, while the fever continues, the cough also 
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continues, generally with an increase of the difficulty of 
breathing; and both of these symptoms sometimes arise to 
a degree that denotes a pneumonic affection. This may 
arise at any period of the disease ; but very often it does 
not come on till after the desquamation of the eruption. 

After the same period, also, a diarrhoea frequently 
comes on, and continues for some time. 

640.] It is common for the measles, even when they 
have not been of a violent kind, to be succeeded by in- 
flammatory affections, particularly opthalmia and phthisis. 

641.] If the blood be drawn from a vein during the 
measles, with the circumstances necessary to favor the se- 

(>aration of the gluten, this always appears separated, and 
ying on the surface of the crassamentum, as in inflam- 
matory diseases. 

642.] For the most part, the measles, even when vio- 
lent, are without any putrid tendency ; but in some cases, 
such a tendency appears, both in the course of the dis- 
ease, and especially after the ordinary course of it is fi- 
nished. See Dr. Watson, in London Med. Observations, 
Vol. IV. art. xi. 

643.] From what is delivered, from 636, to 641, it will 
appear, that the measles are distinguished by a catarrhal 
affection, and by an inflammatory diathesis to a considera- 
ble degree, and therefore the danger attending them arises 
chiefly from the coming on of a pneumonic inflammation. 
644.] From this consideration it will be obvious, v that 
the remedies especially necessary, are those which may 
obviate and diminish the inflammatory diathesis ; and 
therefore, in a particular manner, blood-letting. This re- 
medy may be employed at any time in the course of the 
disease, or after its ordinary course is finished. It is to be 
employed more or less according to the urgency of the 
symptoms of fever,- cough, and dyspnoea ; and generally 
may be employed very freely.* But, as the symptoms 
of pneumonic inflammation seldom come on during the 
eruptive fever ; and, as this fever is sometimes violent im- 
mediately before the eruption, though a sufficiently mild 
disease be to follow ; so bleeding is seldom very necessa- 
ry during the eruptive fever, and may often be reserved 
for the periods of greater danger which perhaps are to 
ensue. 

• Bleeding ought to be used where it is absolutely necessary ; but, too free a use of it has 
fc«en attended with a long continued weakness, and a very slow recovery 

2E 
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645.1 In all cases of measles, where there are no marks 
of putrescency, and where there is no reason, from the 
known nature of the epidemic, to apprehend putrescency, 
bleeding is the remedy to be depended upon ; but assist- 
ance may also be obtained from cooling purgatives ; and 
particularly from blistering on the sides, or between the 
shoulders. 

646.] The dry cough may be alleviated by the large use 
of demulcent pectorals, mucilaginous, oily, or sweet* 
It may, however, he observed, with respect to these de- 
mulcents, that they are not so powerful in involving and 
correcting the acrimony of the mass of blood as has been 
imagined ; and that their chief operation is by besmearing 
the fauces, and thereby defending them from the irritation 
of acrids, either arising from the lungs, or distilling from 
the head. 

647.] For moderating and quieting the cough in this 
disease, opiates certainly prove the most effectual means, 
whenever they can be safely employed. In the measles, 
in which an inflammatory state prevails in a considerable 
decree, opiates may be supposed to be inadmissible ; and, 
in those cases in which a high degree of pyrexia and dysp- 
noea show either the presence, or at least the danger, of 
pneumonic inflammation, I think that opiates might be 
very hurtful. In cases, however, in Avhich the dyspnoea 
is not considerable, and where bleeding, to obviate or abate 

* Two ounces of pearl barley, and four ounces of dried figs, cut, boiled in a gallon of water 
to three quarts, is a good drink in tliese case*. If the patient loaths this drink, lintseed tea, or 
a slight infusion of Orrice root in boiling water, may be substituted in its place, or a solution 
tif an ounce of gum arabic in a point of water. 

Oily emulsions are also recommended ; the most useful is the following i 

R. 01. Amygdal. 5". 
Aq. Font. |vi. 

Alkali Caustic, q. s. ut fiat Emuls. cui adde 
Syrup. Althaeas, |ii. 

The patient may take half a tea-cupful of this emulsion occasionally, when the cough is most 
troublesome. The cough may also be relieved, by taken now and then a tea-spoonful of the 
following Linctus: 

R. 01. Amygdal. 
Syrup. Althaese. 
Conserv. Cynosbat. aa. §i. 
M. f. Linct. 

t)i the following : 

R. Mel. anglic. 

Ol. Amygdal. aa. l'\\. 
Succ. Limon. §i. 
M. f. Linct. 
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the inflammatory state, has been duly employed, and 
where the cough and watchfulness are the urgent symp- 
toms, I think that opiates may be safely exhibited, and 
with great advantage.* I think, further, that, in all the 
exanthemata, there is an acrimony diffused over the sys- 
tem, which gives a considerable irritation ; and, for obvi- 
atino- the effects of this, opiates are useful, and always 
proper, when no particular contra-indication prevails. 

648.] When the desquamation of the measles is finished, 
though there should then be no disorder remaining, phy- 
sicians have thought it necessary to purge the patient sev- 
eral times, with a view to draw off the dregs of this dis- 
ease, that is, a portion of the morbific matter which is sup- 
posed to remain long in the body. I cannot reject this 
supposition; but, at the same time, cannot believe, that 
the remains of the morbific matter, diffused over the whole 
mass of blood, can be entirely drawn off by purging; and 
it appears to me, that to avoid the consequences of the 
measles, it is not the drawing off the morbific matter which 
we need to study, so much as the obviating and removing 
the inflammatory state of the system which had been in- 
duced by the disease. With this last view, indeed, purg- 
ing may still be a proper remedy ; but bleeding, in pro- 
portion to the symptoms of inflammatory disposition, is 
yet more so.f 

649.] From our late experience of the benefit of cold 
air in the eruptive fever of the small-pox, some physicians 
have been of opinion, that the practice might be transfer- 

* Opiates, in all inflammatory cases, ought to be cautiously used. The danger arising from 
them is considerably obviated, by using only the gummy part of the opium, and therefore the 
watery solution of opium, is in these cases preferable to any other form. 

The Syrupus papaveris albi, is an opiate peculiarly adapted to this disease ; the dose of it is 
immaterial, provided we do not exceed four ounces in the four and twenty hours ; a table- 
spoonful may be taken wl>en the cough is troublesome, and may be repeated every two or three 
hours according to the urgency of ihe symptoms. 

+ The complaint, which the measles leave are chiefly pneumonic The cough is the most 
troublesome symptom, and to relieve the patient from it, not only bleeding and purging must 
be used, but expecwiants ought also to be administered. The Lac Ammoniacum, formerly 
mentioned, has ofien proved beneficial. 

On the opposition, that the cough and pneumonic affection remaining after the measles are 
owing to a peculiar aciimony, some practitioners have recommended alteratives and demul- 
cents: Experience, however, h:s foand little advantage from their use. 1 once saw a body 
opened, that had died thirty-two Jays after the eruption : me internal surface of the bronchia; 
was covered with -.mail ursuraceous scales, somewhat like those that appear on the skin when 
the eruption goes off. Hence 1 have been induced to suppose, that expectorants are the best 
remedies in these cases, and indeed, experience confirms the practice. Bleeding and purging 
are only ta be occa^iona ly used, in order to prevent the inflammation. 

The best me. hod of avoiding the il. consequences that follow the disease, is a free use of de- 
mulcent dunks, during the eruption, and of expectorants immediately after it. The Decoctum 
hordei compotitUHi o the London Pharmacopoeia, is peculiarly adapted to these cases, but it 
is much improved by adding hau an ounce t Oimcc root, when it is nearly boiled enough : If 
the orrice Dl- added too soon, the etiicatiuus part of it evaporates. The J.ac Ammoniacum 
above mention roper expectorant, but if it should prove too nau=eous, or through 

use. be 1 patie it, recourse may be had to the weak solution of the lauareinenc, so 

often mentioned in these notes. 
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red to the measles ; but we have not yet had trials sufficient 
to ascertain this. 

There is no doubt that external heat may be very hurtful 
in the measles, as in most other inflammatory discuses; 
and therefore the body ought to be kept in a moderate tern- 
perature during the whole* course of the measles ; but how 
far, at any period of the disease, cold air ma}' be applied 
with safety, we are yet uncertain. Analogy, though so 
often the resource of physicians, is, in general, fallacious; 
and further, though the analogy with the small-pox might 
lead to the application of cold air during the eruptive feverof 
the measles, the analogy with catarrh seems to be against the 
practice. After the eruption had appeared upon the skin, 
we have had many instances of cold air making it disap- 
pear, and thereby producing much disorder in the system; 
and have also had frequent examples of such disorder be- 
in<r removed by restoring the heat of the body, and there- 
by again bringing forth the eruption.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE SCARLET FEVER. 

650.] TT may be doubted if the scarlet fever be a dis- 
JL ease specifically different from the Cynanche 
Maligna above described. The latter is almost always at- 
tended with a scarlet eruption ; and, in all the instances I 
have seen of what may be called the scarlet fever, the dis- 
ease, in almost every person affected, has been attended 
with an ulcerous sore throat. 

651.] This view of the matter may create some doubt ; 
but I am still of opinion, that there is a scarlet fever which 
is a disease specifically different from the Cynanche Ma- 
ligna. 

Dr. Sydenham has described a scarlet fever, which he 
had seen prevailing as an epidemic, with all the circum- 
stances of the fever and eruption, without its being accom- 
panied with any affection of the throat; at least he does 
not take notice of any such affection, which such an accu- 
rate observer could not fail to have done, if any such 
symptom, as we have commonly seen making a principal 

* Though the application o'f cold air be dangerous, vet ventilation is of considerable use m 
the meas.e. ; as b alio a frequent change of linen, and cleanliness. 
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part of the disease, had attended those cases which he had 
observed. Several other writers have described the scar- 
let fever in the same manner, and I know physicians who 
have seen the disease in that form ; so that there can be no 
doubt of there being a scarlet fever not necessarily con- 
nected with an ulcerous sore throat, and therefore a dis- 
ease different from the Cynanche Maligna. 

652.] But, further, although in all the instances of scar- 
let fever which I have seen, (and in the course of forty 
years I have seen it six or seven times prevailing as an epi- 
demic in Scotland) the disease, in almost all the persons 
affected, was attended with an ulcerous sore throat, or was 
what Sauvages names the Scarlatina Anginosa; and al- 
though, in some instances the ulcers of the throat were of a 
putrid and gangrenous kind, and at the same time the dis- 
ease in all its symptoms resembled very exactly the Cy- 
nanche Maligna; yet I am still persuaded, that not only 
the Scarlatina of Sydenham, but that even the Scarlatina 
Anginosa of Sauvages, is a different disease from the Cy- 
nanche Maligna; and I have formed this opinion from the 
following considerations. 

653.] 1st, There is a scarlet fever entirely free from any 
affection of the throat, which sometimes prevails as an epi- 
demic; and therefore there is a specific contagion produc- 
ing a scarlet eruption without any determination to the 
throat. 

2d/y, The Scarlatina, which, from its matter being ge- 
nerally determined to the throat, may be properly termed 
Anginosa, has, in many cases of the same epidemic, been 
without any affection of the throat ; and therefore the con- 
tagion may be supposed to be more especially determined 
to produce the eruption only. 

3dh/, Though in all the epidemics that I could alledge 
to be those of the Scarlatina Anginosa, there have been 
some cases, which, in the nature of the ulcers, and in 
other circumstances, exactly resembled the cases of the 
Cynanche Maligna; yet I have as constantly remarked, 
that these cases have not been above one or two in a hun- 
dred, while the rest have all of them been with ulcers of a 
benign kind, and with circumstances hereafter to be des- 
cribed, somewhat different from those of the Cynanche 
Maligna. 

At lily, On the other hand, as I have two or three times 
seen the Cynanche Maligna epidemically prevailing ; so, 
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amono- the persons affected, I have seen instances of cases 
as mild as those of the. Scarlatina Anginosa usually are : 
but here the proportion was reversed ; these mild cases 
were not one fifth of the whole, while the rest were of the 
putrid and malignant kind. 

Lastly, It applies to the same purpose to observe, that, 
of the Cynanche Maligna, most of the instances terminate 
fatally ; while, on the other hand, that is the event of very 
few of the cases of the Scarlatina Anginosa. 

654.] From these considerations, though it may appear 
that there is some affinity between the Cynanche Maligna 
and Scarlatina Anginosa, it will still remain probable that 
the two diseases are specifically different. I have been at 
some pains to establish this opinion : for, from all my ex- 
perience, I find, that those two diseases require a differ- 
ent treatment ; and I therefore now proceed to mention 
more particularly the circumstances of the Scarlatina An- 
ginosa. 

655.] This disease commonly appears about the begin- 
ning of winter, and continues throughout that season. It 
comes on with some cold shivering, and other symptoms 
of the fever which usually introduces the other exanthe- 
mata. But here there is no cough, nor the other catarrhal 
symptoms which attend the measles; nor is there that anx- 
iety and vomiting which commonly introduce the conflu- 
ent small-pox, and which more certainly introduce the 
Cynanche Maligna. 

Early in the disease, some uneasiness is felt in the throat; 
and frequently the deglutition is difficult, generally more 
so than in the Cynanche Maligna. Upon looking into the 
fauces, a redness and swelling appear in color and bulk ap- 
proaching to the state of these symptoms in the Cynanche 
Tonsillaris ; but in the Scarlatina, there is always more or 
less of sloughs, which seldom appear in the Cynanche Ton- 
sillaris ; and the sloughs are commonly whiter than those in 
the Cynanche Maligna. 

While these appearances are discovered in the fauces, 
upon the third or fourth day a scarlet eruption appears on 
the skin in the same form as described in 314. This erup- 
tion is commonly more considerable and universal than in 
the Cynanche ; but it seldom produces a remission of the 
fever. The eruption for the most part remains till the third 
or fourth day after its first appearance ; but then goes off, 
ending in a meallv desquamation. At this time the fever 
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usually subsides ; and generally, at the same time, some 
degree of sweat comes on. 

The sloughs on the fauces, which appeared early in the 
disease, continue for some days ; but then falling off, dis- 
cover the swelling abated, and an ulcer formed on one or 
both tonsils showing a laudable pus ; and soon after the fever 
has subsided, these ulcers heal up entirely. For the most 
part this disease has much less of coryza attending it 
than the Cynanche Maligna ; and, when there is a coryza 
attending the Scarlatina, the matter discharged is less acrid, 
and has not the fetid smell which it has in the other disease. 

In the Scarlatina, when the eruption has entirely disap- 
peared, it frequently happens, that in a few days after, 
the whole body is affected with an anasarcous swelling ; 
which, however, in a few days more, gradually subsides. 

We have thus described the most common circumstances 
of the Scarlatina Anginosa ; and have only to add, that 
during the time of its being epidemic, and especially upon 
its first setting in, there are always a few cases in which the 
circumstances of the disease approach very nearly to those 
of the Cynanche Maligna ; and it is only in these instances 
that the disease is attended with any danger.* 

656.] With respect to the cure of this disease, when the 
symptoms of it are nearly the same with those of the Cy- 
nanche Maligna, it requires exactly the same treatment as 
directed in 317. 

657.] When the scarlet fever appears without any af- 
fection of the throat, the treatment of it is very simple, and 
is delivered by Dr. Sydenham. An antiphlogistic regimenf 
is commonly all that is requisite ; avoiding, on one hand, 
the application of cold air ; and, on the other, any increase 
of external heat. 

658.] In the ordinary state of the Scarlatina Anginosa, 
the same treatment is, in most cases, sufficient ; but as 
here, the fever is commonly more considerable, and there 
is likewise an affection of the throat, some remedies may be 
often necessary. 

659.] When there is a pretty high degree of fever, M'ith 
a full pulse, and a considerable swelling of the tonsils, 

* These cases in which the disease is attended with danger, are, however, very few, and are 
only the effect of art. Teazing the patient by doing too much; tormenting him with a close 
confinement to his bed, well furnished with blankets ; and adding fuel to the flame, by forcing 
him to swallow large quantities of cordials and alcxipharmics, are the sure methods of increasing 
the disease: and the patient, distressed by the excessive officiousness of his sage doctor, u 
obliged to take refuge in the arms of Death. 

+ The antiphlogistic regimen must not however be carried too far, lesJ we induce a state «tf 
debility that may prove hurtful. 
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bleeding is very proper, especially in adults ; and it ha» 
been frequently practised with advantage : but as, even m 
the Cynanche Tonsillaris, much bleeding is seldom neces- 
sary ; (305.) so, in the Scarlatina, when the state of the 
fever and the appearances of the fauces render the nature 
of the disease ambiguous, bleeding may be omitted ; and, 
if not altogether avoided, it should at least not be large, 
and ought not to be repeated. 

660.] Vomiting, and especially nauseating doses of eme- 
tics,* notwithstanding the inflamed state of the fauces, have 
been found very useful in this disease. An open belly is 
proper in every form of this disease ; and when the nau- 
seating doses of emetics operate a little downwards, they 
are more serviceable. 

661.] In every form of the Scarlatina Anginosa, through 
the whole course of it, detergent garglesf should be em- 
ployed, and more or less as the quantity of sloughs and the 
viscid mucus in the fauces may seem to require. 

662.] Even in the milder states of the Scarlatina Angi- 
nosa, it has been common with practitioners to exhibit the 
Peruvian bark through the whole course of the disease ; 
but we are assured, by much experience, that in such ca- 
ses it may be safely omitted, though in cases any ways am- 
biguous it may not be prudent to neglect this remedy. 

663.] The anasarcous swelling, which frequentty follows- 
the Scarlatina Anginosa, seldom requires any remedy ; and, 
at least, the purgatives so much inculcated, and so com- 
monly exhibited, soon take off the anasarca. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PLAGUE. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Phenomena of the Plague. 

664.] r T~ , HE Plague is a disease which always arises 
v JL from contagion ; which affects many persons 
about ihe same time ; proves fatal to great numbers, gene- 
rally produces fever ; and in most persons, is attended with 
buboes or carbuncles. 

* These have been mentioned in former notes. 

+ The detergent gargles were described in the note on article 317. Tincture of roses is gene- 
rally used, and in most cases answer every intention If, however, the ulceration is considera- 
ble, and the sloughs do not easily cast off, recourse mujt be had to Dr. Fothereill's earele, des- 
cribed in article 317. " " " ' 
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665.] These are the circumstances which, taken together, 
give the character of the disease ; but it is accompanied 
with many symptoms almost peculiar to itself, that, in dif- 
ferent persons, are greatly diversified in number and degree, 
and should be particularly studied. I would wish to lay 
a foundation for this ; but think it unfit for a person who 
has never seen the disease to attempt its particular history. 
For this, therefore, I must refer to the authors who have 
written on the subject ; but allowing those only to be con- 
sulted, who have themselves seen and treated the disease in 
all its different forms. 

666.] From the accounts of such authors, it appears to 
me, that the circumstances which particularly distinguish 
this disease, and especially the more violent and dangerous 
states of it, are 

1st, The great loss of strength in the animal functions, 
which often appears early in the disease. 

2dly, The stupor, giddiness, and consequent staggering, 
which resembles drunkenness, or the head-ach and various 
delirium ; which are all of them symptoms denoting a great 
disorder in the functions of the brain. 

'idly, The anxiety, palpitation, syncope, and especially 
the weakness and irregularity of the pulse, which denotes 
a considerable disturbance in the action of the heart. 

Athly, The nausea and vomiting, particularly the vomit- 
ing of bile, which shows an accumulation of vitiated bile 
in the gall-bladder and biliary ducts, and from thence de- 
rived into the intestines and stomach ; all of which symp- 
toms I suppose to denote a considerable spasm, and loss of 
tonef in the extreme vessels on the surface of the body. 

Sthly, The buboes or carbuncles, which denote an acri- 
mony prevailing in the fluids. And, 

Lastly, The Petechia:, hemorrhagies, and colliquative 
diarrhoea, which denote a putrescent tendency prevailing to 
a great degree in the mass of blood. 

657.] From the consideration of all these symptoms, it 
appears, that the plague is especially distinguished by a spe- 
cific contagion, often suddenly producing the most conside- 
rable symptoms of debility in the nervous system or mov- 
ing powers, as well as of a general putrescency in the fluids ; 
and it is from the consideration of these circumstances as 
the proximate cause, that I think both the prevention and 
cure of the plague must be directed. 

668.] If this disease should revisit the northern parts of 
2f 
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Europe, it is probable, tbat, at the time, there will be no 
physician then alive, who, at the drat appearance of the 
disease can be guided by his former experience, but must 
be instructed by his study of the writers on this subject, 
and by analogy. It is, therefore, I hope, allowable for me, 
upon' the same grounds, to offer here my opinion with re- 
spect to both the prevention and cure of this disease. 

This paragraph was written before I had any notice of 
the plague of Moscow, anno mi ; but I think it will still 
apply to the case of Great Britain and of many othei 
northern states. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Prevention of the Plague. 

669.] WITH respect to the prevention : As we arefirm- 
!}• persuaded that the disease never arises in the northern 
parts of Europe, but in consequence of its being imported 
from some other country ; so the first measure necessary, is 
the magistrate's taking care to prevent the importation : 
and this may generally be done by a due attention to bills 
of health, and to the proper performance of quarantines. 

670.] With respect to the latter, we are persuaded, that 
the quarantine of persons may safely be much less than 
forty days ; and, if this were allowed, the execution of the 
quarantine would be more exact and certain, as the tempta- 
tion to break it would be in a great measure removed. 

671.] With respect to the quarantine of goods, it can- 
not be perfect, unless the suspected goods be unpacked and 
duly ventilated, as well as the other means employed for 
correcting the infection they may carry ; and, if all this 
were properly done, it is probable that the time commonly 
prescribed for the quarantine of goods might also be short- 
ened. 

672.] A second measure, in the way of prevention, be- 
comes requisite, when an infection has reached and prevail- 
ed in any place, to prevent that infection from spreading 
into other places. This can be done only by preventing 
the inhabitants, or the goods of any infected place, from 
going out of it, till they have undergone a proper quarantine. 

673.] The third measure for prevention, to be employed 
with great care, is to hinder the infection from spreading 
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among the inhabitants of the place in which it has arisen. 
The measures necessary for this, are to be directed by the 
doctrine laid down in 82 ; and from that doctrine we in- 
fer, that all persons who can avoid any near communica- 
tion with infected persons, or goods, may escape the in- 
fection. 

674.] For avoiding such communication, a great deal 
may be done by the magistrate : 1. By allowing as many 
of the inhabitants as are free from the infection, and not 
necessary to the service of the place, to go out of it. 2. By 
prohibiting all assemblies, or unnecessary intercourse of 
the people. 3. By taking care that necessary communica- 
tions be performed without contact. 4. By making such ar- 
rangements and provisions as may render it easy for the 
families remaining, to shut themselves up in their own 
houses. 5. By allowing persons to quit houses in which 
an infection appears, upon condition that they go into la- 
zarettoes. 6. By ventilating and purifying, or destroying 
at the public expence, all infected goods. Lastly, by 
avoiding hospitals, and providing separate apartments for 
infected persons. 

The execution of these measures will require great au- 
thority, and much vigilance and attention, on the part of 
the magistrate ; but it is not our province to enter into any 
detail on this subject of the public police. 

675.] The fourth and last part of the business of pre- 
vention, respects the conduct of persons necessarity remain- 
ing in infected places, especially of those obliged to have 
some communication with persons infected. 

676.] Of those obliged to remain in infected places, but 
not obliged to have any near communication with the sick, 
they may be preserved from the contagion by avoiding all 
near communication with other persons, or their goods ; 
and it is probable, that a small distance will answer the 
purpose, if, at the same time, there be no stream of air to 
carry the effluvia of persons, or goods, to some distance. 

677.] For those who are necessarily obliged to have a 
near communication with the sick, it is proper to let them 
know, that some of the most powerful contagions do not 
operate, but when the bodies of men exposed to the conta- 
gion are in certain circumstances which render them more 
liable to be affected by it ; and therefore, by avoiding these 
circumstances and causes, they may often escape infection. 

678.] The bodies of men are especially liable tc be af- 
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fccted by contagions, when they arc any ways considerably 
weakened by want of food, and even by a scanty diet, or 
one of little nourishment ; by intemperance in drinking* 
which when the stupor of intoxication is over, leaves the 
bodv in a weakened state ; by excess in venery ; by great 
fatigue ; or by any considerable evacuation. 

679. The causes which, concurring with contagion, ren- 
der it more certainly active, are cold, fear, and full living. 

The several means, therefore, of avoiding or guarding 
against the action of cold (94, to 96.) are to be carefully 
studied. 

680.] Against fear the mind is to be fortified as well as 
possible, by inspiring a favorable idea of the power of pre- 
servative means ; by destroying the opinion of the incura- 
ble nature of the disease ; by occupying mens minds with 
business or labor ; and by avoiding all objects of fear, as 
funerals, passing bells, and any notice of the death of parti- 
cular friends. 

681.] A full diet of animal food increases the Irritability 
of the body, and favors the operation of contagion ; and 
indigestion, whether from the quantity or quality of food, 
has the same effect. 

682. Besides giving attention to obviate the several cir- 
cumstances (609, 678, to 681.) which favor the operation 
of contagion, it is probable that some means may be em- 
ployed for strengthening the bodies of men, and thereby 
enabling them to resist contagion. 

For this purpose, it is probable, that the moderate use 
of wine, or of spirituous liquors, may have a good effect. 

It is probable also, that exercise, when it can be employ- 
ed, if so moderate as to be neither heating nor fatiguing to 
the body, may be employed with advantage. 

Persons who have tried cold bathing, and commonly feel 
invigorating effects from it, if they are any ways secure 
against having already received infection, may possibly be 
enabled to resist it by the use of the cold bath. 

It is probable, that some medicines also may be useful in 
enabling men to resist infection; but amongst these I can 
hardly admit the numerous alexipharmics formerly propos- 
ed ; or, at least, very few of them, and those only of tonic 
power. Amongst these last we reckon the Peruvian bark ; 
and it is perhaps the most effectual. If any thing is to be 
expected from antiseptics, I think camphire, whether in- 
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ternally or externally employed, is one of the most promis- 
ing. e 

Every person is to be indulged m the use ot any means 
of preservation of which he has conceived a good opinion, 
whether it be a charm or a medicine, if the latter be not di- 
rectly hurtful. 

Whether issues be useful in preserving from, or in mode- 
rating the effects of contagion, I cannot determine from the 
observations I have yet read. 

683.] As neither the atmosphere in general, nor any con- 
siderable portion of it, is tainted or impregnated with the 
matter of contagions ; so the lighting of fires over a great 
part of the infected city, or other general fumigations in 
the open air, are of no use for preventing the disease, and 
may perhaps be hurtful. 

684.] It would probably contribute much to check the 
progress of infection, if the poor were enjoined to make a 
frequent change of clothing, and were suitably provided 
for that purpose ; and if they were, at the same time, in- 
duced to make a frequent ventilation of their houses and 
furniture. 



SECTION III. 
Of the Cure of the Plague. 

685.] IN the cure of the plague, the indications are 
the same as those of fever in general, (126.) but here they 
are not all equally necessary and important. 

686.] The measures for moderating the violence of re- 
action, which operate by diminishing the action of the 
heart and arteries (128.) have seldom any place here, ex- 
cepting so far as the antiphlogistic regimen is generally 
proper. Some physicians, indeed, have recommended 
bleeding ; and there may occur cases in which bleeding may 
be useful; but, for the most part, it is unnecessary, and 
in many cases it might be very hurtful. 

Purging has also been recommended ; and, in some de- 
gree, it may be useful in drawing off the bile, or other pu- 
trescent matters frequently present in the intestines; but a 
large evacuation this way may certainly be hurtful. 

687.] The moderating the violence of reaction, so far 
as it can be done by taking off the spasm of the extreme 
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vessels (151.) is a measure of the utmost necessity in the 
cure of the plague; and the whole of the means (152, to 
200.) suited to°this indication are extremely proper. 

688.] The giving an emetic at the very first approach of 
the disease, would probably be of great service; and it is 
likely, that at some other periods of the disease, emetics 
might be useful, both by evacuating bile abundant in the 
alimentary canal, and by taking off the spasm of the ex- 
treme vessels. 

- 689.] From some principles with respect to fever in ge- 
neral, and with respect to the plague in particular, 1 am 
of opinion, that, after the exhibition of the first vomit, the 
body should be disposed to sweat; which ought to be rais- 
ed to a moderate degree only, but continued for at least 
twenty-four hours, or longer if the patient bear it easily. 

690.] This sweating should be excited and conducted 
agreeably to the rules laid down in 168. It is to be pro- 
moted by the plentiful use of diluents, rendered more 
grateful by vegetable acids, or more powerful by being 
impregnated with some portion of neutral salts. 

691.] To support the patient under the continuance of 
the sweat, a little weak broth, acidulated with juice of 
lemons, may be given frequently; and sometimes a little 
wine, if the heat of the body be not considerable. 

692.] If sudorific medicines are judged to be necessary, 
opiates are the most effectual and safe: but they should 
not be combined with aromatics; and probably may be 
more effectual, if joined with a portion of emetics, and of 
neutral salts. 

693.] If, notwithstanding the use of emetics and sudo- 
rifics, the disease should still continue, the cure must de- 
pend upon the employment of means for obviating debi- 
lity and putrescency ; and for this purpose, the various re- 
medies proposed above (from 201 , to 227.) may all be ad- 
ministered, but especially the tonics; and of these the chief 
are cold drink and the Peruvian bark. 

694.] In the cure of the plague, some attention is due 
to the management of buboes and carbuncles: but we do 
not touch this, as it belongs to the province of surgery.* 

• The reader might possibly expect a detail of the medicines used in the plague, with tlicir 
doses, and the manner of administering them ; but I thought it better to refer to the authors 
wl " have either seen the disease, or who have expressly written on it. 

On consulting different authors, it appears, that every particular epidemic requires a different 
treatment, in some parts of the cure at least. Should anv young practitioner be unfortunate 
enough to have occasion to exercise his art in the cure of the plague, he must chiefly be directed 
bj the general indications of the cure of fevers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF ERYSIPELAS, OR ST. ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

695.] TN 274, I mentioned the distinction which I pro- 

JL posed to make between the diseases to be named 

the Erythema and the Erysipelas ; and from thence it will 

appear, that Erysipelas, as an Erythema following fever, 

may have its place here. 

696.] I suppose the erysipelas to depend on a matter ge- 
nerated within the body, and which, analogous to the other 
cases of exanthemata, is, in consequence of fever, thrown 
out upon the surface of the body. I own it may be diffi- 
cult to apply this to every particular case of erysipelas : 
but I take the case in which it is generally supposed to ap- 
ply, that of the erysipelas of the face ; which I shall there- 
fore consider here. 

697.] The Erysipelas of the face comes on with a cold 
shivering, and other symptoms of pyrexia. The hot stage 
of this is frequently attended with a confusion of head, and 
some degree of delirium ; and almost always with drowsi- 
ness, or perhaps coma. The pulse is always frequent, 
and commonly full and hard. 

698.] When these symptoms have continued for one, 
two, or at most three days, there appears, on some part 
of the face, a redness, such as that described in (275.) as 
the appearance of Erythema. This redness, at first, is of 
no great extent ; Jaut gradually spreads from the part it 
first occupied to the other parts of the face, commonly till 
it has affected the whole; and frequently from the face it 
spreads over the hairy scalp, or descends on some part of 
the neck. As the redness spreads, it commonly disappears, 
or at least decreases, in the parts it had before occupied. 
All the parts upon which the redness appears are, at the 
same time, affected Avith some swelling, which continues 
for some time after the redness has abated. The whole 
face becomes considerably turgid ; and the eye-lids are 
often so much swelled as entirely to shut up the eyes. 

699.] When the redness and swelling have proceeded for 
some time, there commonly arise, sooner or later, blisters 
of a larger or smaller size, on several parts of the face. 
These contain a thin yellowish or almost colorless liquor, 
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which sooner or later runs out. The surface of the skin, 
in the blistered places, sometimes becomes livid and black- 
ish ; but this livor seldom goes deeper than the surface, or 
discovers any degree of gangrene affecting the skin. On 
the parts of the face not affected with blisters, the cuticle 
suffers, towards the end of the disease, a considerable des- 
quamation. Sometimes the tumor of the eye -lids ends in a 
•suppuration. 

700.] The inflammation coming upon the face does not 
produce any remission of the fever which had before pre- 
vailed ; and sometimes the fever increases with the increas- 
ing and spreading inflammation. 

701.] The inflammation usually continues for eight or 
ten days ; and for the same time, the fever and symptoms 
attending it also continue. 

702.] In the progress of the inflammation the delirium 
and coma attending it sometimes go on increasing, and 
the patient dies apoplectic on the seventh, ninth, or ele- 
venth day of the disease. In such cases, it has been 
commonly supposed that the disease is translated from the 
external to the internal parts. But I have not seen any in- 
stance in which it did not appear to me, that the affection 
of the brain was merely a communication of the external 
affection, as this continued increasing at the same time 
with the internal. 

703.] When the fatal event docs not take place, the in- 
flammation, after having affected a part, commonly the 
whole of the face, and perhaps the other external parts of 
the head, ceases. With the inflammation, the fever also 
ceases; and without any evident crisis, the patient returns 
to his ordinary state of health. 

704.] This disease is not commonly contagious; but 
as it may arise from an acrid matter externally applied, 
so it is possible that the disease may sometimes be commu- 
nicated from one person to another. 

Persons who have once labored under this disease are 
liable to returns of it. 

705.] The event of this disease may be foreseen from 
the state of the symptoms which denote more or less affec- 
tion of the brain. If neither delirium nor coma come on, 
the disease is seldom attended with any danger ; but when 
these symptoms appear early in the disease, and are in a 
considerable degree, the utmost danger is to be appre- 
hended. 
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T06.] As this disease often arises in the part, at the same 
time with the coming on of the pyrexia; as I have known 
it with all its symptoms, arise from an acrimony applied to 
the part; as it is commonly attended with a full and fre- 
quently a hard pulse; as the blood drawn in this disease 
shows the same crust upon its surface, that appears in the 
phlegmasia? ; and, lastly as the swelling of the eye-lids, in 
this disease, frequently ends in a suppuration; so, from 
these considerations, it seems doubtful if this disease be 
properly, in Nosology, separated from the Phlegmasia?. 
At any rate, I take the disease I have described to be what 
physicians have named the Erysipelas Phlegmonodes, and 
that it partakes a great deal "of the nature of the Phleg- 
masia?. 

707.] Upon this conclusion, the Erysipelas of the face 
is to be cured very much in the same manner as phlegmo- 
nic inflammations, by blood-letting, cooling purgatives, 
and by employing every part of the antiphlogistic regi- 
men ;* and our experience has confirmed the fitness of this 
method of cure. 

708.] The evacuations of blood-letting and purging, 
are to be employed more or less according to the urgency 
of symptoms, particularly those of the pyrexia, and of 
those which mark an affection of the brain. As the pyrexia 
continues and often increases v. ith the inflammation of the 
face ; so the evacuations mentioned may be employed at 
any time in the course of the disease. 

709.] In this, as in other diseases of the head, it is pro- 
per to put the patient, as often as he can easily bear it, into 
somewhat of an erect posture. 

710.] As in this disease there is always an external af- 
fection, and as in many instances there is no other; so va- 
rious external applications to the part affected have been 
proposed ; but almost all of them are of doubtful effect. 
The narcotic, f refrigerant, and astringent^ applications, 
are suspected of disposing to gangrene ; spirituous|| appli- 
cations seem to increase the inflammation ; and all oily or 
watery§ applications seem to occasion its spreading. The 
application that seems most safe, and which is now most 

* The antiphlogistic regimen, &c. have been described in former notes. See article 129, et seq. 

t The leaves ot solatium, ot hemlock, of henbane, and other similar plants applied as fo- 
mentations. ' 

{ Solutions of Saccharum Saturni, or Vitriolum album, applied cold. 

It Especially il they are such as are compounded whh aromat'es or volatile salts, as campho- 
rated spirit of wine, Hungary water, volatile liniment, &c. 

{The reason is evident, because they confine the acrimonious liquor discharjed from the part 

2 G 
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commonly employed, is that of a dry mealy powder fre- 
quently sprinkled upon the inflamed parts.* 

111.] An Erysipelas Phlegmonodes frequently appears 
on other parts of the body, beside the face ; and such 
other erysipelatous inflammations frequently end in sup- 
puration. These cases are seldom dangerous. At com- 
ing on, they are sometimes attended with drowsiness, and 
even with some delirium ; but this rarely happens ; and 
these symptoms do not continue after the inflammation is 
formed. I have never seen an instance of the translation 
of this inflammation from the limbs to an internal part; 
and though these inflammations of the limbs be attended 
with pyrexia, they seldom require the same evacuations 
as the erysipelas of the face. At first they are to he treat- 
ed by dry mealy applications only ; and all humid appli- 
cations, as fomentations, or poultices, are not to be ap- 
plied, till, bv the continuance of the disease, by the in- 
crease of swelling, or by a throbbing felt in the party it 
appears that the disease is proceeding to suppuration. 

712.] We have hitherto considered erysipelas as in a 
great measure of a phlegmonic nature ; and agreeably to 
that opinion, we have proposed our method of cure. But 
it is probable, that an erysipelas is sometimes attended 
with, or is a symptom of, a putrid fever ; and, in such 
cases, the evacuations proposed above may be improper, 
and the use of the Peruvian bark may be necessary ; but I 
cannot be explicit upon this subject, as such putrid cases 
have not come under my observation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE MILIARY FEVER. 

713.] f T , HIS disease is said to have been unknown to 
X the ancients, and that it appeared, for the 
first time, in Saxony, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, f It is said to have spread from thence into all the 

hawTfeSl n?r 1 ;! ' S rt apt , V rU ? in '° ha r d lumr,s by the ,hin acrimonious liquor which alwiyi «• 
theret ,e Vu V, ,1,l e ? w " \ CT ^ 1 ^- Oatmeal not being so liable to this inconvenience, is 
thereroie preferable : nought to be w.ped oil, and a fresh quantity applied tw.ee or thrice a 

M 

warm or uneasy, ami fresh cold one* implied. 



idX'-rSrv'ha- TTJ"^,^ a PP ,ic « tio «? f ****** ««ve* to erysipelatous swellings, 
&?S?5£S' «& f Effi ed ' " hCy 0U8hl l ° bC re »»ve7a.Toon as they grow 

*i^^minAfaa^& " th " Wr '! erS ' fiX lhe flril B PF*""«* of this disease at Le.p- 
. in the years loot and it»J. lius opinion, however, is false ; for descriptions of miliar) erujv 
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other parts of Europe ;* and, since the period mentioned, 
to have appeared in many countries in which it had never 
appeared before. ' 

714.] From the time of its having been first particularly 
observed, it has been described and treated of by many 
different writers ; and by all of them, till very lately, has 
been considered as a peculiar idiopathic disease. 

It is said to have been constantly attended with peculiar 
symptoms. It comes on with a cold stage, which is often 
considerable. The hot stage which succeeds, is attended 
with great anxiety, and frequent sighing. The heat of 
the bodv becomes great, and soon produces profuse sweat- 
ing ; preceded, however, by a sense of pricking, as of 
pin-points in the skin ; and the sweat is of a peculiarly 
rank and disagreeable odor. The eruption appears sooner or 
later in different persons, but at no determined period of 
the disease. It seldom or never appears on the face ; but 
discovers itself first upon the neck and breast, and from 
thence often spreads over the whole body. 

715.] The eruption named Miliary is said to be of two 
kinds, the one named the Red, the other the White Milia- 
ry. The former which in English is strictly named the 
Rash, is commonly allowed to be a symptomatic affection ; 
and as the latter is the only one that, has any pretensions to 
be considered, as an idiopathic disease, it is this alone that 
I shall more particularly describe and treat of in the pre- 
sent chapter. 

716.] What then is called the White Miliary eruption ap- 
pears at first like the red, in very small red pimples, for the 
most part distinct, but sometimes clustered together. Their 
slight prominence is distinguished better by the finger than 
by the eye. Soon after the appearance of this eruption, 
and at least on the second day, a small vesicle appears upon 

tions are to be found in the writings of the ancients, and among the moderns we find Riverius 
describing it in France, just after the appearance of the comet of the year 1618 ; to which phe- 
nomenon that author ascribes the faial epidemic, as well as the bloody wars that were at that 
time making horrid devastations in Europe. 

* We meet with .everal accounts of the appearance of the miliary eruption in different parts 
of Europe soon after the middle ot the last century, not only by medical writers, but by gene- 
ral historians ; among the latter of whom we may mention Robert Sibbald, who takes nonce of 
it in his Scnti.i illustrata, published at Edinburgh in the y%ar 1684. (Sibbald, however, was a 
physician.) To enumerate the medical wnters who have described the disease in the different 
pans ot Europe, would take more room than the short compass ot these notes admits, the chief 
nf ihem are Welsch, Hoffman, Langius, Reyger, Bonetus, Gi inwald, Sydenham, Ramizina, Fuch- 
sius, &:c. &c 

1 in: authors above mentioned, and several others about the end of the last and beginning of 
tin ^ century, entertained various opinions concerning ihe nature of the miliar; * ruption, some of 
Ihem supposing it to be a critical termination of a peculiar fever, and others on the contrary 
strenuously insisting that it was only accidental oi symptomatic, and never critical or salutary. 
i timers), vi .i ch was carried on with some warmth, is now terminated, as will appear by 
what follows; but the inquisitive young physician wul find both entertainment and instruction 
in perusing it. A very good abstract of it occurs in De llaen's uveatiie on the division of I even. 
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the top of each pimple. At first the reside is whey co- 
lored ; but soon becomes white, and stands out like I 

globule on the top of the pimple. In two or three days, 
these o-lobulcs break, or are rubbed off; and are succeeded 
by small erusts, which soon alter fall off in small scalesj 
While one set of pimples takes this course, another set suc- 
ceeds ; so that the disease often continues upon the skin tor 
many days together. Sometimes when one crop of this 
eruption has disappeared, another, after some interval, is 
produced. And it has been further observed, that m some 
persons there is such a tendency to this disease, that they 
have been affected with it several times in the course of 
their lives. 

717.] This disease is said to affect both sexes, and per- 
sons of all ages and constitutions ; but it has been observed, 
at all times, to affect especially, and most frequently, ly- 
ing-in women. 

718.] This disease is often accompanied with violent 
symptoms, and has frequently proved fatal. The symp- 
toms attending it are, however, very various. They are, 
in one or other instances, all the several symptoms attend- 
ing febrile diseases ; but I cannot find that any symptom or 
course of symptoms are steadily the same in different per- 
sons, so as to furnish any specific character to the disease. 
When the disease is violent, the most common symptoms 
are phrenitic, comatose, and convulsive affections which are 
also symptoms of all fevers treated by a very warm regimen. 

719.] While there is such a variety of symptoms appear- 
ing in this disease, it is not to be expected that any one 
particular method of cure can be proposed : and accord- 
ingly we find, in different writers, different methods and 
remedies prescribed ; frequent disputes about the most 
proper ; and those received and practised by some, oppos- 
ed and rejected by others. 

720.] I have thus given an account of what I have found 
delivered by authors who have considered the white miliary 
fever as an odiopathic disease : but, now, after having 
often observed the disease, I must say that I doubt much if 
it ever be such an idiopathic, as has been supposed, and I 
suspect that there is much fallacy in what has been written 
on the subject. 

721.] ft seems to me very improbable, that this should 
have been really a new disease when it was first considered 
as such. There appear to me very clear traces of it in au- 
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thors who "wrote long before that period ; and, though 
there were not, we know that the descriptions of the an- 
cients were inaccurate and imperfect, particularly with res- 
pect to cutaneous affections ; whilst we know also very- 
well, that those affections which usually appeared as symp- 
tomatic only, were commonly neglected, or confounded 
together under a general appellation. 

722. J The antecedent symptoms of anxiety, sighing, 
and pricking of the skin, which have been spoken of as pe- 
culiar to this disease, are, however, common to many 
others; and, perhaps to all those in which sweatings are 
forced out by a warm regimen. 

Of the symptoms said to be concomitant of this eruption, 
there are none which can be said to be constant and peculiar 
but that of sweating. This, indeed, always precedes and ac- 
companies the eruption ; and, while the mliarv eruption at- 
tends many diiferent diseases, it never, however, appears in 
any of these, but after sweating ; and, in persons laboring un- 
der these diseases, it does not appear, if sweating be avoid- 
ed. It is therefore probable, that the eruption is the effect 
of sweating ; and that it is the produce of a matter, not 
before prevailing in the mass of blood, but generated, un- 
der particular circumstances, in the skin itself. That it de- 
pends upon particular circumstances of the skin, appears 
further from hence, that the eruption seldom or never ap- 
pears upon the face, although it affects the whole of the bo- 
dy besides ; that it comes upon those places especially 
which are more closely covered ; and that it can be brought 
out upon particular parts by external applications. 

723.] It is to be observed, that this eruptive disease dif- 
fers from the other exanthemata in many circumstances ; in 
its not being contagious, and therefore never epidemic ; 
that the eruption appears at no determined period of the 
disease ; that the eruption has no determined duration ; 
that successive eruptions frequently appear in the course of 
the same fever ; and that such eruptions frequently recur 
in the course of the same person's life. 

All these circumstances render it extremely probable, 
that, in the miliary fever, the morbific matter is not a sub- 
sisting contagion communicated to the blood, and thence 
in consequence of fever and assimilation, thrown out upon 
the surface of the body ; but a matter occasionally produc- 
ed in the skin itself, by sweating 

724.] This conclusion is further rendered probable, from 
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hence, that, while the miliary eruption lias no peculiar 
symptoms, or concourse of symptoms, belonging to it; 
yet upon occasion, it accompanies almost all febrile dis- 
eases, whether inflammatory or putrid, if these happen to 
be attended with sweating ; and from thence it may bt 
presumed, that the miliary eruption is a symptomatic affec- 
tion only, produced in the manner we have said. 

725.] But, as this symptomatic affection does not always 
accompany every instance of sweating, it may be proper 
to inquire what are the circumstances which especially de- 
termine this eruption to appear ? To this, however, I can 
give no full and proper answer. I cannot say that there is 
any one circumstance which in all cases gives occasion to this 
eruption ; nor can I say what different causes may, in dif- 
ferent cases, give occasion to it. There is only one obser. 
vation I can offer to the purpose of this inquiry ; and it is, 
that, of the persons, sweating under febrile diseases, those 
are especially' liable to the miliary eruption, who have been 
previously weakened by large evacuations, particularly of 
blood. This will explain why it happens to lyin^-in wo- 
men more frequently than to any other persons ; and to 
confirm this explanation, I have remarked, that the erup- 
tion happened to women not in child-bed, but who had been 
much subjected to a frequent and copious menstruation ; 
and to an almost constant fluor albus. I have also had 
occasion to observe it happen to men in fevers, after woundi 
from which they had suffered a great loss of blood. 

Further, that this eruption is produced by a certain 
state of debility, will appear probable, from its often oc- 
curring in fevers of the putrid kind, which are always at- 
tended with great debility. It is true, that it also some- 
times attends inflammatory diseases, when it cannot be ac- 
counted for in the same manner ; but I believe it will be 
found to attend especially those inflammatory diseases in 
which the sweats have been long protracted or frequently 
repeated, and which have thereby produced a debility, 
and perhaps a debilitating putrid diathesis. 

726.] It appears so clearly to me, that this eruption is 
always a symptomatic* and factitious affection, that I am 

* As this disease is always symptomatic and never idiopathic, the method of curinzmu'tne- 
eessarily vary in diffeient cases ; the chief attention of the physician must therefore Ge tuine.l 
tpthe primary disease, and to the means of preventing this ssmptom from appearing in those 
diseases which it accompanies. ii & 
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persuaded it may be in most cases prevented merely by 
avoiding sweats. Spontaneous sweatings, in the begin- 
ning of diseases, are very rarely critical; all sweatings, not 
evidently critical, should be prevented ; and the promot- 
ing them, by increasing external heat, is commonly very 
pernicious. Even critical sweats should hardly be encou- 
raged by such means. If therefore, spontaneous sweats 
arise they are to be checked by the coolness of the cham- 
ber;' by the lightness and coolness of the bed-clothes ; by 
the person's laying out their hands and arms, and by their 
taking cold drink: and, by these precautions, I think I 
have frequently prevented miliary eruptions, which were 
otherwise likely to have appeared, particularly in lying-in 

women. 

727.] But it may happen, when these precautions have 
been neglected, or from other circumstances, that a mi- 
liary eruption does actually appear ; and the question will 
then be put, how the case is to be treated ? It is a question 
of consequence, because 1 believe that the matter here ge- 
nerated is often of a virulent kind ; it is frequently the off- 
spring of putrescency ; and, when treated by increasing 
the external heat of the body, it seems to acquire a viru- 
lence which produces those symptoms mentioned in 7 18, 
and proves certainly fatal. 

It has been an unhappy opinion with most physicians, 
that eruptive diseases were ready to be hurt by cold; and 
that it was therefore necessary to cover up the body very 
closely, so as thereby to increase the external heat. We 
now know that this is a mistaken opinion ; that increasing 
the external heat of the body is very generally mischiev- 
ous ; and that several eruptions not only admit, but require 
the application of cold air. We are now* persuaded, that 
the practice which formerly prevailed, in the case of milia- 
ry eruptions, of covering up the body close, and both by 
external means, and int.-rnal remedies, encouraging the 
sweatings which accompany this eruption, was highly per- 

* The present rational practice has entirely altered the regimen in fevers ; and instead of 
macerating the patient in a hot bed, and obliging him to breathe the corrupt air of a confined 
chamber, we now cover him with light bed-clothes, and ventilate his room. 

It mav, however, be necessary toguard the young physician against the excess of this practice. 
The precept, Omne nimium meet, should always be altended to. If the patient feels any dis- 
agreeable effects, or if he should suffer rigors, or trembles from the admission ot cold air, it u 
certainly prejudicial, and its admission ought to be regulated. 

It may not be improper to mention anoU'.er caution, viz. That the young practitioner must 
■ot, bv the means here recommended, check sweats that are really critical. To determine 
what sweaisare, and what are not, critical, is perhaps, in some cases, attended with considera- 
ble difficulty. In general, however, critical sweats may be known by their happening on the, 
critical riaj s before mentioned in article 107. et seq. and by their always being immediately tol- 
Uwed by an abatement of all, or at least the greatest part, of the sympioa»< 
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nicious, and commonly fatal. I am therefore of opinion, 
even when a miliary eruption has appeared, that in all ca- 
ses where the sweating is not manifestly critical, we should 
employ all the several means of stopping it that are men- 
tioned above; and I have sometimes had occasion to observe, 
that even the admission of cool air was safe and useful. 

728.] This is, in general, the treatment of miliary erup- 
tions ; but, at the same time, the remedies suited to die 
primary disease, are to be employed ; and therefore, when 
the eruption happens to accompany inflammatory affec- 
tions, and when the fulness and hardness of the pulse or 
other symptoms show an inflammatory state present, the 
case is to be treated by blood-letting, purging, and other 
antiphlogistic remedies. 

Upon the other hand, when the miliary eruption attends 
diseases in which debility and putrescency prevail, it will 
be proper to avoid all evacuations, and employ tonic and 
antiseptic remedies, particularly the Peruvian bark, cold 
drink, and cold air. 

I shall conclude this subject with mentioning, that the 
venerable octogenarian practitioner, de Fischer, when 
treating of this subject, in laying town the indications of 
cure, has given this as one of them : " Excretionis peri- 
pherics non primariam habere rationem." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

i 

OF THE REMAINING EXANTHEMATA. 

URTICARIA, PEMPHIGUS, AND APHTHA. 

729.] r_ pfIE Nettle Rash is a name applied to two dif- 
X ferent diseases. The one is the chronic erup- 
tion described by Dr. HVberden in the Medical Transac- 
tions, Vol. I. art. xvii. which, as not being a febrile dis- 
order, does not belong to this place. The other is the 
Urticaria of our Synopsis, which as taken into every 
system of Nosology as one of the Exanthemata Febrilia, 
is properly to be treated of here. 

730.] I have never observed this disease as contagious 
and epidemic ; and the few sporadic cases of it which have 
occured to me, have seldom taken the regular course des- 
cribed by authors. At the same time, as the accounts of 
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different authors are not very uniform, and hardly consist- 
ent, I cannot enter further into the consideration of this 
subject : and I hope it is not very necessary, as on all hands 
it is agreed to be a mild disease, and such as seldom re- 
quires the use of remedies. It is generally sufficient to ob- 
serve an antiphlogistic regimen, and to keep the patient in 
a temperature that is neither hot nor cold. 

731.] The Pemphigus, or Visicular fever, is a rare and 
uncommon disease, and yery few instances of it are record- 
ed in the writings of physicians. As I have never had oc- 
casion to see it, it would be improper for me to treat of it ;* 
and I do not choose to repeat after others, while the disease 
has yet been little observed, and its character does not seem 
to be exactly ascertained. Vid. Acta Helvetica, vol. ii. 
p. 260. Synops. Nosolog. vol. ii. p. 149. 

732.] The Aptha, or Thrush, is a disease better known; 
and, as it commonly appears in infants, it is so well under- 
stood, as not to need our treating of it here. As an idiopa- 
thic disease, affecting adults, I have not seen it in this coun- 
try: but it seems to be more frequent in Holland ; and, 
therefore, for the study of it, I refer to Dr. Boerhaave' 
and his commentator Van Swieten, whose works are in 
every body's hands. f 

733.] The Petechia has been, by all our Nosoloo-jsts, 
enumerated amongst the exanthemata ; but as, according 
to the opinion of most physicians, it is very justly held to 
he always a symptomatic affection only, I cannot'give it a 
place here. 

•It appears from the following; passage in ihe author's Synopsis, that lie had afterwards seen 

it: Collega noster eximub rranciscus Home, mihi hommem levi.er febiicitantem ostendit 

cut, pnmum m biachiis, ct successive demum in totocorpore, visiculae magnitudine avellanas 

(jijorta: sunt, et post duos tresve dies efl'uso humoris serosi pauxillo, collapts >.unt Hxc 

" coma aUte '» nullam ludolem vel typum peculiarem monstrabat, et cilo disparuit nequaquam 

n„t, BO f,^ V f? nIy saw a P h,h s twice without, and preceding, fever, and Van Swieten only 
?, n ' f m Ketelaer w >'j hc , l,as frequently seen them. They sometimes accompany inflamm a- 
(ion* of the viscera, and other inflammatory fevers, and are often difficult to remove Thev 
are to be treated in the same manner as the ulcerations in the Cvnanche maligna, by garules of 
the detersive kind, until the aphthous crust separates and rails oft ; but when that crust has fal- 
len off, the painfulness of the nakedly exposed sensible parts requires emollient applications - 
of which kind a decoction of Rad. Alth. or an infusion ot lintseed, are proper gargles alone -if 
honey be added, the patient complains of its making the parts smart. The patient's diet ouel t 
to be of the mildest kind, that it may be swallowed without causing much pain 
h h„ a P n * ou f, cr «l frequently appears at the anus, which symptom generally leads us to con- 
clude, as is really the case, that aphihx covers the whole inte tmal can .1. Hence considerable 
danger arise* The absorbents are covered, and refuse admittance to all nourishment her.cc 
an increased debility, will, all its evil consequences. In the>e cases, a nutritive , liau'id and 
tta Xt-rtVCk ' HERa ^ ^ ^^ ' , deCOtt ' 0n ° f »'««». ™h wine'k'nd Toneyffs 
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BOOK IV. 

OF HEMORRHAGIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF HEMORRHAGY IN GENERAL. 

734.] TN establishing a class or order of diseases under 
X the title of Hemorrhagies, Nosologists have 
employed the single circumstance of an effusion of red 
blood, as the character of such a class or order. By this 
means they have associated diseases which in their nature 
are very different ; but, in every methodical distribution, 
such arbitrary and unnatural associations should be avoid- 
ed as much as possible. Further, by that management 
Nosologists have suppressed or lost sight of an established 
and well-founded distinction of hemorrhagies into Active 
and Passive. 

735.] It is my design to restore this distinction ; and I 
shall therefore here, under the title of Hemorrhagies, com- 
prehend those only which have been commonly called Ac- 
tive, that is, those attended with some degree of pyrexia ; 
which seem always to depend upon an increased impetus 
of the blood in the vessels pouring it out, and which chiefly 
arise from an internal cause. In this I follow Dr. Hoffman, 
who joins the active hemorrhagies with the febrile diseases \ 
and have accordingly established these hemorrhagies as an 
order in the class of pyrexia. From this order I exclude 
all those effusions of red blood that are owing entirely to 
external violence; and all those which, though arising 
from internal causes, are, however, not attended with py- 
rexia, and which seem to be owing to a putrid fluidity of 
the blood, to the weakness or to the erosion of the vessels, 
rather than to any increased impetus of the blood in them. 

736.] Before proceeding to treat of those proper he- 
morrhagies which form an order in our Nosology, I shall 
treat of active hemorrhagy in general ; and indeed the se- 
veral genera and species, to be treated of particularly af- 
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terwards, have so man)' circumstances in common with one 
another, that the general consideration to be now offered 
will prove both proper and useful. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Phenomena of Hemorrhagy. 

737.] The phenomena of hemorrhagy are generally the 
following. 

Hemorrhagies happen especially in plethoric habits, and 
to persons of a sanguine temperament. They appear most 
commonly in the spring, or in the beginning of summer. 

For some time, longer or shorter in different cases, be- 
fore the blood flows, there are some symptoms of fulness 
and tension about the parts from whence the blood is to 
issue. In such parts as fall under our view, there are some 
redness, swelling, and sense of heat or of itching ; and in 
the internal parts from which blood is to flow, there is a 
sense of weight and heat ; and, in both cases, various 
pains are often felt in the neighboring parts. 

738.] When these symptoms have subsisted for some 
time, some degree of a cold stage of pyrexia comes on, 
and a hot stage is formed ; during which, the blood flow* 
of a florid color, in a greater or lesser quantity, and conti- 
nues to flow for a longer or shorter time ; but commonly, 
after some time, the effusion spontaneously ceases, and to- 
gether with it the pyrexia also. 

739.] During the hot stage which precedes an hemor- 
rhagy, the pulse is frequent, quick,* full, and often hard ; 
but as the blood flows, the pulse becomes softer and less 
frequent. 

740.] In hemorrhagies, blood drawn from a vein, does, 
upon its concreting, commonly show the gluten separated, 
or a crust formed, as in the cases of Phlegmasia:. 

741.] Hemorrhagies from internal causes, having once 
happened, are apt, after a certain interval, to return ; in 
some cases very often, and frequently at stated periods. 

742.] These are, in general, the phenomena ^of hemor- 
rhagy ; and if in somecascs, all of them be not exquisitely 
marked, or if perhaps some of them do not at all appear, 

• Th« difference between a frequent and quick puke, was mentioned in a note on article 336. 
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it imports only , that, in different cases the system is more 
or less generally affected ; and that, in some cases, there- 
are purely topical hemorrhagies, as there are purely topi- 
cal inflammations. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Proximate Cause of Hemorrhagy. 

743.] THE pathology of hemorrhagy seems to be suffi- 
ciently obvious. Some inequality in the distribution of 
the blood occasions a congestion in particular parts of the 
sanguiferous system; that is, a greater quantity of blood 
is poured into certain vessels than their natural capacity is 
suited to receive. These vessels become thereby pretenia- 
turally distended ; and this distention, proving a stimulus 
to them, excites their action to a greater degree than 
usual, which, pushing the blood with unusual force into 
the extremities of these vessels opens them by anastomosis, 
or rupture; and, if these extremities be loosely situated on 
external surfaces, or on the internal surfaces of certain ca- 
vities that open outwardly, a quantity of blood flows oul 
of the body. 

744.] This reasoning will, in some measure, explain the 
production of hemorrhagy. But it appears to me, that, in 
most cases, there are some other circumstances that concur 
to produce it; for it is probable, that, in consequence of con- 
gestion, a sense of resistance arises, and excites the action 
of the Vis Medicatrix Naturae, the exertions of which are 
usually made by the formations of a cold stage of pyrexia, 
inducing a more vigorous action of the vessels ; and the 
concurrence of this exertion more effectuHly opens the 
extremities, and occasions the Howino; out of the blood. 

745.] What has been delivered in the two preceding 
paragraphs, seems to explain the whole phenomena of he- 
morrhagy, except the circumstance of its frequent recur- 
rence, which I apprehend may be explained in the follow- 
ing manner. The congestion and consequent irritation 
being taken off by the flowing of the blood ; this therefore, 
soon after, spontaneously ceases ; but, at the same time, 
the internal causes which had before produced the unequal 
distribution of the blood, commonly remain, and must 
now operate the more readily, as the over-stretched and 
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relaxed vessels of the part will more easily admit of a con- 
gestion of blood in them, and, consequently, produce the 
sam ,* series of phenomena as before. 

746.] This may sufficiently explain the ordinary return 
of hemorrhagy ; but there is still another circumstance, 
which, as commonly concurring, is to be taken notice of ; 
and tiiat is, the general plethoric state of the system, 
which renders every cause of unequal distribution of more- 
considerable effect. Though hemorrhagy may often de- 
pend upon the state of the vessels of a particular part be- 
ing favorable to a congestion's being formed in them ; yet, 
in order to that state's producing its effect, it is necessary 
that the whole system should be at least in its natural ple- 
thoric condition ; and, if this should be in any degree in- 
creased beyond what is natural, it will still more certainly 
determine the effects of topical conformation to take place. 
The return of hemorrhagy, therefore, will be more cer- 
tainly occasioned, if the system becomes preternaturally 
plethoric ; but hemorrhagy has always a tendency to in- 
crease the plethoric state of the system, and, consequent- 
ly, to occasion its own return. 

747.] To show that hemorrhagy does contribute to pro- 
duce or increase the plethoric state of the system, it is on- 
ly necessary to observe, that the quantity of serous fluids 
being given, the state of the excretions depends upon a 
certain balance between the force of the larger arteries pro- 
pelling the blood, and the resistance of the excretones: 
tut the force of the arteries depends upon their fulness and 
distension, chiefly given to them by the quantity of red 
globules and gluten, which are for the greatest part con- 
fined to the red arteries; and therefore, the spoliation made 
by an hemorrhagy, being chiefly of red globules and glu- 
ten, the effusion of blood must leave the red arteries 
more empty and weak. In consequence of the weaker ac- 
tion of the red arteries, the excretions are in proportion di- 
minished ; and, therefore, the ingesta continuing the 
same, more fluids will be accumulated in the larger ves- 
sels. It is by this means that the loss of blood by hemor- 
rhagies, whether artificial or spontaneous, if within certain 
bounds, is commonly so soon recovered : but as the dimi- 
nution of the excretions, from a less quantity of fluid be- 
ing impelled into the excretories, gives occasion to these 
vessels to fall into a contracted state ; so, if this shall con- 
tinue long, these vessels will become more rigid, and will 
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not yield to the same impelling force as before. Although 
the arteries, therefore, by new blood collected in them, 
shall have recovered their former fulness, tension, and 
force ; yet this force will not be in balance with the resist- 
ance of the more rigid excretories, so as to restore the for- 
mer state of excretion ; and, consequently, a further ac- 
cumulation will take place in the arteries, and an increase 
of their plethoric state be thereby induced. In this man- 
ner, we perceive more clearly, that hemorrhagy, as pro- 
ducing a more plethoric state of the system, has a tenden- 
cy to occasion its own recurrence with greater violence; 
and, as the renewal and further accumulation of blood re- 
quire a determinate time, so, in the several repetitions of 
hemorrhagy, that time will be nearly the same ; and there- 
fore the returns of hemorrhagy will he commonly at stated 
periods, as has heen observed frequently to happen. 

748.] I have thus explained the nature of hemorrhagy 
in general, as depending upon some inequality in the dis- 
tribution of the blood, occasioning a congestion of it in par- 
ticular parts of the sanguiferous system. It is indeed pro- 
bahle, that, in most persons, the several parts of the san- 
guiferous system, are in halance with one another; and 
that the density, and consequently the resistance, in the 
several vessels, is in proportion to the quantity of hlood 
which each should receive ; from whence it frequently 
happens, that no inequality in the distribution of the hlood 
takes place in the course of a long life. If, however, we con- 
sider that the sanguiferous system is constantly in a pletho- 
ric state, that is, that the vessels are constantly distended 
beyond that size which they would be of, if free from any 
distending force, we shall be satisfied that this state may be 
readily changed. For as, on the one hand, the vessels are 
elastic, so as to be under a constant tendency to contract 
upon the withdrawing of any part of the distending force ; 
and, on the other hand, are not so rigid but that, by an in- 
crease of the impetus of the blood in them, they may he 
more than ordinarily distended; so we can easily under- 
stand how, in most persons, causes of an increased contrac- 
tion or distension may arise in one part or other of the 
system, or that an unequal distribution may take place; 
and how, in an exquisitely distended or plethoric system, 
a small inequality in the distribution of the hlood may 
form those congestions which give occasion to hemorrhagy. 

749.] In this manner I endeavor to explain how hem or- 
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rhagy may be occasioned atany period of life, or in any 
pact of the body: but hemorrhagies happen in certain parts 
more frequently that in others, and at certain periods of 
life more readily than at others ; and therefore in deliver- 
ing the general doctrine of hemorrhagy, it may be required 
that I should explain those circumstances which produce 
the specialities mentioned ; and I shall now attempt it. 

750.] The human body, from being of a small bulk at 
its first formation, grows afterwards to a considerable size. 
This increase of bulk consists, in a great measure, in the 
increase of the quantity of fluids and a proportional en- 
largement of the containing vessels. But at the same time, 
the quantity of solid matter is also gradually increased ; 
and, in whatever manner we may suppose this to be done, 
it is probable that the progress, in the whole growth of 
animal bodies, depends upon the extension of the arterial 
svstem ; and such is the constitution of the sanguiferous 
system, that the motion of the blood in the arteries has a 
constant tendency to extend them in every dimension. 

751.] As the state of the animal solid is, at the first for- 
mation of the body, very lax and yielding ; so the extension 
of the system proceeds, at first, very fast: but, as the ex- 
tension gives occasion to the apposition of more matter to 
the solid parts, these are, in proportion to their extension, 
constantly acquiring a greater density, and therefore giving 
more resistance to their further extension and growth. Ac- 
cordingly, we observe, that as the growth of the body ad- 
vances, its increase, in any given time, becomes propor- 
tionally less and less, till at length it ceases altogether. 

752.] This is the general idea of the growth of the hu- 
man bodv, till it attain the utmost bulk which it is capable 
of acquiring : but it is to be remarked, that this growth 
does not proceed equally in every part of the body, it be- 
ing requisite for the economy of the system, that certain 
parts should be first evolved, and should also acquire their 
full bulk sooner than others. This appears particularly 
with respect to the head, the parts of which appear to be 
first evolved, and soonest to acquire their full size. 

753.] To favor this unequal growth, it is presumed, that 
the dimensions or the laxity of the vessels of the head, or 
that the direction of the force of the blood, are adapted to 
the purpose ; and from what has been said in 751, it will 
also certainly follow, that as the vessels of the head grow 
fastest, and soonest acquire their full size, so they will 
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soonest also acquire that density which will prevent their 
further extension. While, however, the force of the- heart 
and the quantity of the fluids, with respect to the whole 
system, remain the same, the distending and extending 
powers will he directed to such parts as have not v< 
quired the same density and dimensions as those firs! « 
ed ; and thus the distending and extending powers will pro- 
ceed to operate till every part of the system, in respect of 
density and resistance, shall have been brought to be in ha- 
lance with every other, and till the whole he in balance 
with the force of the heart, so that there can be no further 
growth in any particular part, unless some preternatural cir- 
cumstance shall happen to arise. 

• J In this process of the growth of the body, as it 
seems in general to depend upon a certain balance between 
the force of the heart or distending power, and the resist- 
ance of the solids ; so it will appear, that, while the solids 
remain very lax and yielding, some occasional increase of 
the distending power may arise without producing anv very 
| ptible disorder in the system. But, it will also appear, 

that, in proportion as the distending power and resistance 
of the solids come to he more nearly in exact balance with 
one another, so any increase of the distending power will 
more readily produce a rupture of vessels, which do not 
[y yield to extension. 

155.] from all this, it must follow, that the effects of 
any unusually plethoric state of the system, will be differ- 
ent according as this shall occur at different periods of the 
growth of the body. Accordingly, it is evident that if the 
plethoric state arises while the head is yet growing, and 
while the determination of the blood is still more to the head 
than to the other parts, the increased quantity of the blood 
will be especially determined to the head ; and as there also, 
at the same time, the balance between the distending and 
extending poweis is most nearly adjusted, so the determi- 
nation of the blood will most readily produce in that part 
a rupture of the vessels, or an hemorrhagy. Hence it is, 
that hemorrhagies of the nose so frequently happen to 
young persons ; and in these more readily, as they approach 
nearer to their acme, or full growth ; or, it may be said, 
perhaps more properly, as they approach nearer to the 
age of puberty, when, perhaps, in both sexes, but espe- 
cially in the female, a new determination arises in the system. 

756.] The determination of a greater quantity of blood 
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to the vessels of the head, might be supposed to occasion a 
rupture of vessels in other parts of the head, as well as in 
the nose : but such a rupture does not commonly happen j 
because in the nose there is, for the purpose of sense, a 
considerable net-work of blood -vessels expanded on the in- 
ternal surface of the nostrils, and covered only with thin and 
weak teguments. From this circumstance it is, that upon 
any increased impetus of the blood in the vessels of the head, 
those of the nose are most easily broken ; and the effusion 
from the nose taking place, it not only relieves the other 
extremities of the external carotid, to which the arteries of 
the nose chiefly belong, but relieves also, in a great mea- 
sure, the system of the internal carotid. For, from the in- 
ternal carotid, certain branches are sent to the nose, are 
spread out on its internal surface, and probably inosculated 
with the extremities of the external carotid : so that, which- 
soever of the extremities are broken, the vis derivationis of 
Haller will take place ; the effusion will relieve the whole 
sanguiferous system of the head, and the same effusion will 
also commonly prevent an hemorrhagy happening at the 
same time in any other part of the body. 

757.] From these principles, it will appear why hemor- 
rhagies of the nose, so frequent before the period of puber- 
ty, or of the acme, seldom happen after these periods : 
and I must observe further, that although they should occur, 
they would not afford any objection to my doctrine, as such 
hemorrhagies might be imputed to a peculiar laxity of the 
vessels of the nose, and perhaps to a habit acquired with 
respect to these vessels, while the balance of the system 
might be otherwise duly adjusted. 

758.] When the process of the growth of the body goes 
on regularly, and the balance of the system is properly ad- 
justed to the gradual growth of the whole, as well as to 
the successive growth of the several parts, even a plethoric 
state does not produce any hemorrhagy, or at least any af- 
ter that of the nose : but if, while the plethoric state con- 
tinues, any inequality shall also subsist in any of the parts 
of the system, congestions, hemorrhagic or inflammatory, 
may be still readily formed. 

759.] In general, it may be observed, that, when the se- 
veral parts of the system of the aorta have attained their 
full growth, and are duly balanced with one another, if then 
any considerable degree of plethora remain or arise, the 
nicety of the balance will be between the svmptoms of t the 

2i 
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aorta and pulmonary artery, or between the vessels of the 
luno-s and those of all the rest of the body. And although 
the lesser capacity of the vessels of the lungs is commonly 
compensated by the greater velocity of the blood in them ; 
yet if tins velocity be not always adjusted to the necessary 
compensation, it is probable that a plethoric state of the 
whole body will always be especially felt in the lungs ; and 
therefore, that an hemorrhagy, as the effect of a general 
plethora, may be frequently occasioned in the lungs, even 
though t' ere "be no fault in their conformation. 

760 J In some cases, perhaps, an hemorrhagy irom the 
lung . or an hemoptysis, does arise from the general ple- 
thoric sratc of the body ; but an hemoptysis more frequent- 
anil may be expected to happen, from a faulty 
proportion between the capacity of the lungs and that of 
the rest of the body. 

J When such a disproportion takes place, it will be 
evident, that an hemoptysis will especially happen about 
the time that the body is approaching to its acme" ; that is, 
when the system of the aorta has arrived at its utmost ex- 
tension and resistance, and when, therefore, the plethoric 
state of the whole must especially affect the lungs. 

762.] Accordingly, it has been constantly observed, that 
the hemoptysis especially occurs about the time of the bo- 
dy's arriving at its acm6 ; but I must remark also, that the 
hemorrhagy may occur sooner or later, according as the ba- 
lance between the vessels of the lungs, and those of the 
system of the aorta, happens to be more or less exactly ad- 
justed to one another ; and it may therefore often occur 
much later than the period mentioned, when that balance, 
though not quite even, is however not so ill adjusted, but 
that some other concurring causes are necessary to give it 
effect. 

763. J It was anciently remarked by Hippocrates, and 
has been confirmed by modern observation, that the hemop- 
tysis generally occurs in persons between the age of fifteen 
and that of five and thirty ; that it may happen at any time 
between these two periods ; but that it seldom happens be- 
fore the former, or after the latter ; and it may be proper 
here to inquire into the reason of these two limitations. 

761-.] With respect to the first, the reason of it has been 
already explained in 761, and 762. 

With respect to the second limitation, I expect that the 
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reason of it will be understood from the following consi- 
derations. 

It has been already observed, that the extension and 
growth of the bodv require the plethoric state of the ar- 
terial system ; and nature has provided for this, partly by 
the constitution of the blood being such that a great por- 
tion of it is unfit to pass into the exhalents and excretories ; 
partly b v giving a certain density and resistance to the seve- 
ral exhalents and excretories through which the fluids might 
pass out of the red arteries : and partly, but especially, 
by- a resistance in the veins to the free passage of the blood 
into them from the arteries. 

",65.] With respect to this last and chief circumstance, 
it appears from the experiments of Sir Clifton Wintring- 
ham, in his Experimental Inquiry, that the proportional 
densitv of the coats of the veins to that of the coats of the 
arteries, is greater in young than in old animals: Prom 
which it may be presumed, that the resistance to the pas- 
sage of the blood from the arteries into the veins, is great- 
er in young animals than in old; and, while this resistance 
continues, the plethoric state of the arteries must be con- 
stantly continued and supported. As however the density 
of the coats of the vessels consisting chiefly of a cellular 
texture, is increased by pressure; so, in proportion as the 
coats of the arteries are more exposed to pressure by dis- 
tension than those of the veins, the former, in the pre •_ 
of the growth of the body, must increase much more in 
densitv than the latter; and, therefore, the coats of the ar- 
teries, in respect of densitv and resistance, must come, in 
time, not onlv to be in balance with those of the reins, 
but to prevail over them: a fact which is sufficiently prov- 
ed bv the experiments of the above mentioned ingenious 
author. 

By these means, the proportional quantities of blood in 
the arteries and veins must change in the course of life. In 
vounger animals the quantity of blood in the arteries must 
be proportionally greater than in old ones; but by the in- 
creasing densitv of the arteries, the quantity of blood in 
them must be continually diminishing, and that in the veins 
be proportionally* increasing, so as at length to be in a pro- 
portionally- greater quantity- than that in the arterie?. 
When this change happens in the proportional quantities 
of the blood in the arteries and veins, it mu^t be evident 
that the plethoric state of the arteries will be in a great 
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measure taken off; and therefore that the arterial hemor- 
rhage m do longer likely to happen; but that if a general 

plethoric state afterwards take place in the system it must 
especially appear in the veins. 

166.] The change I have mentioned to happen in the. 
state of the arterial and venous systems, is properly sup- 
posed to take place in the human body about the age of 
thirty-five, when it is manifest that the vigor of the body, 
which depends so much upon the fulness and tension of the 
arterial system, no longer increases ; and therefore it is 
that the same age is the period, after which the arterial he- 
morrhagy, hemoptysis, hardly ever appears. It is true, 
there are instances of the hemoptysis happening at a later 
period; but it is for the reasons given (757.) which show 
that an hemorrhagy may happen at any period of life, from. 
accidental causes forming congestions, independent of the. 
state of the balance of the system at that particular period. 

767.] I have said (165.) that if after the age of thirty- 
five, a general and preternatural plethoric state occur, it 
must especially appear in the venous system ; and I must 
now observe, that this venous plethora may also give oc- 
casion to hemorrhagy. 

76S.] If a plethoric state of the venous system take place, 
it is to be presumed, that it will especially and in the iirst 
place affect the system of the vena portarum, in which the 
motion of the venous blood is more slow than elsewhere ; 
in which the motion of the blood is little assisted by exter- 
nal compression ; and in which, from the want of valves 
in the veins that form the vena portarum, the motion of the 
blood is little assisted by the compression that is applied; 
while, from the same want of valves in those, veins, the 
blood is more ready to regurgitate in them. Whether any 
regurgitation of the blood can produce an action in the 
veins, and which inverted, or directed towards their ex- 
tremities, can force these, and occasion hemorrhagy, may 
perhaps be disputed : but it appears to me that an hemor- 
rhagy; produced by a plethoric state of the veins, may be 
explained in another and more probable manner. If the 
blood be accumulated in the veins, from an interruption of 
its proper course, that accumulation must resist the free pas- 
sage of the blood from the arteries into the veins. This 
again must produce some congestion in the extremities of 
the red arteries, and therefore some increased action in 
them, which mast be determined with more than usual 
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force, both upon the extremities of the arteries, and upon 
the exhalants proceeding from them; and this force may 
occasion an effusion of blood, either by anastomosis or 
rupture. 

769.] In this manner I apprehend the hemorrhoidal flux 
is to be explained, so far as it depends upon the state of the 
whole svstem. It appears mo>t common! v to proceed from 
the extremities of the hemorrhoidal vessels, which, being 
the most dependent and distant branches of those veins that 
form the vena portarum, are therefore the most readily af- 
fected by every accumulation of blood in that system of 
veins, and consequently by any general plethora in the ve- 
nous system. 

170 .] It is here to be observed, that I have spoken of this 
hemorrhagy as proceeding from the hemorrhoidal vessels 
only, as indeed it most commonly does ; but it will be rea- 
dily understood, that the same accumulation and resistance 
to the venous blood may, from various causes, affect many 
of the extremities of the vena portarum, which lie very su- 
perficially upon the internal surface of the alimentary canal, 
and give occasion to what has been called the Morbus Niger 
or Melcena. 

771.] Another part in which an unusually plethoric state 
of the veins may have particular effects, and occasion hemor- 
rhagy, is the head. In this, the venous system is of a pecu- 
liarconformation, and such as seems intended by nature to 
gire there a slower motion to the venous blood. If, there- 
fore, the plethoric state of the venous system in general, 
which seems to increase as life advances, should at length 
increase to a great degree, it may very readily affect the 
venous vessels of the head, and produce there such a resist- 
ance to the arterial blood, as to determine this to be poured 
out from the nose, or into the cavity of the cranium. The 
special effect of the latter effusion will be, to produce the 
disease termed Apoplexy ; and which, therefore, is pro- 
perly named by Doctor Hoffman, Htemon^hagia Cerebri : 
and the explanation of its cause, which I have now given, 
explains well why it happens especially to men of large 
heads and short necks, and to men in the decline of life, when 
the powers promoting the motion of the blood are much 
weakened. 

772.] I have thus attempted to give the history of the 
plethoric and hemorrhagic states of the human body, as 
they occur at the different periods of life : and hope I have 
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thereby explained, not onlv the nature of hemorrhagy in 
general, but also of the particular hemorrhagies which most 
commonlv appear, and as they occur successively at the dif- 
ferent periods of life. 



SECTION III. 
Of the Remote Causes of Hemorrhagy. 

773.] IN the explanation hitherto given, I have especially 
considered the predisposition to hemorrhagy ; but it is pro- 
per also, and even necessary, to take notice of the occa* 
sional causes, which not only concur with the predisponcnt, 
in exciting hemorrhagy, but may also sometimes be the sole 
causes of it. 

774.] These occasional causes are, 

1. External heat, which, by rarefying the blood, produ- 
ces or increases the plethoric state of the body ; and the 
same heat, as giving a stimulus to the whole system, must 
urge any particular determinations before established, still 
further, or may urge to excess any inequality, otherwise 
innocent ; so that, in either way, external heat may imme- 
diately excite hemorrhagies, to which there was a predispo- 
sition, or may form congestions where there were none be- 
fore, and thereby occasion hemorrhagy. 

2. A considerable and sudden diminution of the weight of 
the atmosphere, which seems to occasion the same effects 
as heat, by producing also an expansion of the blood. 

3. Whatever increases the force of the circulation, and 
thereby the velocity of the blood, may operate in the same 
manner as heat, in urging not only previous determinations 
with violence, but also in urging to excess inequalities, 
otherwise innocent. All violent exercise, therefore, and es- 
pecially all violent efforts, which, not only by a larger and 
longer inspiration, but also by the simultaneous action of 
many muscles interrupting the free motion of the blood, 
impel it with unusual force into the extreme vessels more ge- 
nerally, and, according to the different postures of the body, 
and mode of the effort, into certain vessels more particularly. 

Among the causes increasing the force of the circulation, 
anger* and other violent active passions are to be reckoned. 

* Passionate children frequently brio? on a bleeding of the no«e ; and wl,r>n such an accident 
happens |^ hl '°i f f e - befo ™ the blood breaks out, becomes red, and all the vessels of the 
r,e«id an-i neck seem ni. '.en jea and full. 
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4. The violent exercise of particular parts of the body. 
If these are already affected with congestions, or liable to 
them, such exercise may be considered as a stimulus ap- 
plied to the vessels of that particular part. Thus, any vio- 
lent exercise of respiration* may excite hemoptysis, or oc- 
casion its return. 

5. The postures of the body increasing determinations, 
or ligatures occasioning accumulations of the blood in par- 
ticular parts of the body. 

6. A determination into certain vessels rendered habitual 
by the frequent repetition of hemorrhagy from them. 

7. Cold, externally applied, as changing the distribution 
of the blood, and determining it in greater quantity into 
the internal parts. 



SECTION IV. 

Of the Cure of Hemorrhagy. 

775.] HAVING thus considered the proximate and re- 
mote causes of hemorrhagy in general, our next business is, 
to treat of the cure of the disease in the same manner. 

In entering upon this subject, the first question which 
presents itself, is, Whether the cure of hemorrhagies ought 
to be attempted by art, or if they should be left to the con- 
duct of nature ? 

776.] The latter opinion was the favorite doctrine of the 
celebrated Dr. Stahl, and his followers. They maintained, 
tkat the human body is much disposed to a plethoric state ; 
and, consequently, to many disorders which nature endea- 
vors to obviate and relieve by exciting hemorrhagy : that 
this, therefore, is often necessary to the balance and health ot 
the system : that it is accordingly to be generally encou- 
raged, sometimes solicited, and is not to be suppressed, un- 
less when it goes to great excess, or happens in parts in which 
it mav be dangerous. 

luch of this doctrine may be admitted. The hu- 
man body, upon manv occasions, becomes preternatural ly 
plethoric ; and the dangerous consequences which might 
from thence be apprehended, seem to be obviated by an he- 
morrhagy taking place : and, further, the necessity of he- 

• As pij:cg oa liic German fiute, or any other Tied instrument that requires a great force 

. -V It 
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morrhagy often appear* from hence, that the suppression 
of it seems to occasion many disorders. 

All this seems to be just ; but, in the conclusion drawn 
from it, there is a fallacy. 

778.] It appears to me certain, that hemorrhagy, either 
upon its first attack, or upon its after recurrence, is never 
necessary to the health of the body, excepting upon the sup- 
position, that the plethoric state which seems to require the 
evacuation, cannot be otherwise prevented or removed ; and 
as I imagine it possible by other means to prevent or remove 
a plethoric state, so I do not think that hemorrhagy is, in all 
cases, necessary. In general, I am of opinion, that hemor- 
rhagy is to be avoided. 

1. Because it does not always happen in parts where it 
is safe. 

2. Because often, while it does relieve a plethoric state, 
it may, at the same time, induce a very dangerous di- 

3. Because it may often go to excess, and either endan- 
ger life, or induce a dangerous infirmity. 

And, lastly, Because it has a tendency to increase the 
plethoric state it was meant to relieve ; to occasion its own 
recurrence (720.) and thereby to induce a habit, which, if 
left to the precarious and unequal operation of nature, may 
from the frequent errors of this, be attended with much 
danger. 

779. J It is further to be considered, that hemorrhagics 
do not always arise from the necessities of the system, but 
often proceed from incidental causes. It appears to me that 
all hemorrhagies of the latter kind may be immediately 
suppressed, and the repetition of them, as it induces a ple- 
thora, and a habit not otherwise necessary, may be pre- 
vented with great advantage. 

780.] Upon the whole of this subject, I conclude, that 
every preternatural hemorrhagy, or, in other words, every 
one except that of the menses in females, is to be avoided, 
and especially the returns of it prevented ; and I therefore 
now proceed to mention, how hemorrhagy, and its recur- 
rences, may, and should be prevented. 

781.] From the principles delivered above, it will imme- 
diately appear, that the prevention, either of the first at- 
tacks, or of the returns of hemorrhagy, will chiefly, and 
in the first place, depend upon the preventing or removing 
any considerable degree of a plethoric state which may hap- 
pen to prevail in the body. It is true, that, where the he- 
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morrhagy depends upon the particular conformation of cer- 
tain parts, rather than upon the general plethoric state of 
the whole ; the measures for removing or preventing the 
latter, rnav not always be sufficient for preventing hemor- 
rhagy ; but at the same time it must be evident, that de- 
terminations, in consequence of the conformation of parti- 
cular parts, will always be urged more or less, in propor- 
tion to the greater or lesser degree of the plethoric state of 
the whole system ; and therefore, that, even in the cases 
depending upon particular conformation, the preventing 
or removing an unusual plethoric state, will always be a 
chief means of preventing hemorrhagy. It is further to 
be attended to, that there may be several inequalities in the 
balance of the system, which may have little or no effect 
unless when the svstem becomes preternaturally plethoric ; 
and therefore, that, in all cases, the preventing or remov- 
ing of the plethoric state of the system, will be a chief 
means of preventing the first attacks, or the returns of he- 
morrhagy. It now, therefore, remains to explain, how the 
plethoric state of the svstem is to be prevented or removed. 

1S2.] The fluids of the human body are in continual 
waste by the excretions, but are commonlv replaced bv the 
aliments taken in ; and if the quantity of aliments in any 
measure exceed that of the excretions, an increase of the 
quantity of the fluids of the body, or, in other words, a 
plethoric state, must necessarily arise. This, to a certain 
degree, is requisite for the growth of the body, but, even 
then, if the proportion of the aliments to the excretions, be 
greater than is suited to the growth of the body, and more 
certainly still, if, after the growth is completed, when an 
equality between the ingesta and the excreta should be es- 
tablished, the disproportion still continue, a preternaturally 
plethoric state must arise. In both cases, it is evident, 
that the plethora must be prevented or corrected by adjust- 
ing the ingesta and excreta to each other ; which generally 
may be done, either by diminishing the ingesta, or bv in- 
creasing the excreta.* The former may be effected by the 
management of diet, the latter by the management of exer- 
cise. 

783.] The ingesta may be diminished, either by giving 
aliment in less quantity than usual, or by giving aliments 
of a Jess nutritious quality ; that is, aliments of a substance 
which under the same bulk and weight, contain less of a 

• Tha effect mar surely be more speedily produced by using both these means at owe. 

2k 
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matter capable of being converted into animal fluids, and 
more of a matter ready to pass off by the excretions, and 
consequently less of a matter to be retained and accumu- 
lated in the vessels. 

The choice of aliments suited to these purposes must bo 
left to be directed by the doctrines of the Materia Medic*. 

784.] The increasing of the excreta, and thereby dimi- 
nishing the plethoric state of the system, is to be obtained 
by increasing the exercise of the body ; and generally for 
ailiusting the balance between the ingesta and excreta, and 
thereby obviating the plethoric state, it is necessary that 
exercise, in a due measure, be very constantly employed.* 

185.] The observing abstinence, and the employment of 
exercise, for obviating or removing the plethoric state of 
the body, were formerly considered pretty fully, when 
treating of the gout, (541, to 551.) so that the less is ne- 
cessary to be said here : and it is now only requisite to ob- 
serve, that the same doubts, as in cases of the gout do not 
occur here with regard to the safety of those measures, 
which, in a plethoric state of the body disposing to hemor- 
rhagy, are always admissible and proper. Here, however, 
it is to be observed, thut some choice in the mode of exer- 
cise is necessary, and that it should be different according 
to the particular determinations which may happen to pre- 
vail in the system. In general, in the case of plethora dis- 
posing to hemorrhagy, bodily exercise will always be ha- 
zardous, and gestation more commonly safe. 

786.] Artificial evacuations may be employed to dimi- 
nish the plethoric state of the body : and when, at any 
time, it has become considerable, and immediately threat- 
ens a disease, these evacuations should be made to the quan- 
tity that the symptoms seem to require. But it is constant- 
ly to be attended to, that blood-lettings are improperly em- 
ployed to prevent a plethora, as they have a tendency to in- 
crease it (720.) and as they require to be often repeated, 
and are thereby apt to induce a habit which may be attend- 
ed with much danger.f 

* The exercise best adapted to these cases is such as docs not heat the body or increase the 
force of the blood. Hence riding moderately, travelling in a carriage, or saimg, are preferable 
to walking. Young people may use such gentle exercise as may amuse the mind, and at the 
same time conduce to bodily health, as gardening, several agricultural labors, or mechanical 
operations ; or some of the sports that require a gentle bodily exertion, as bowlin ■ 

+ Brisk purges are perhaps preferable to every other mode of evacuating the ingesta ; and id 
these cases we may have recourse to drastics without any apprehension of danser. 'i : 
lowing formula may serve as specimens of the purges useful in these casei. 

R. Pulv. Rad. Jalap. Bfr. 
Aromat. 3i. 
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787.] While a plethora, and thereby the predisposition 
to hemorrhagy, is avoided, or removed, the other mea- 
sures necessary for preventing the occurrence of this, are 
those for avoiding the remote causes. These have been 
enumerated in 774, and the means of avoiding them, so far 
as within our power, are sufficiently obvious. 

788.1 Having thus mentioned the means of preventing 
either the first attacks, or the recurrence of hemorrhagy ; 
I must next say how it is to be managed when it has actu- 
al] v come on. 

789.] When an hemorrhagy has come on which appears 
to have arisen from a preternaturally plethoric state, or from 
some change in the balance of the sanguiferous system, no 
measures are to be immediately taken for suppressing it ; as 
we may expect, that, when the quantity of blood necessary 
for the relief of the system is poured out, the effusion will 
spontaneously cease.* 

790.] In many cases however, it may be suspected, that 
the quantity of blood poured out, is not exactly in propor- 
tion to the necessities of the system, either for relieving a 
general plethora or a particular congestion, but that it in 
often to a greater quantity than these require. This we 
suppose to happen in consequence of an inflammatory dia- 
thesis prevailing, and of a febrile spasm being formed ; and 
therefore it is in many cases proper, as well as for the most 

Sal. Tart. 3 ft- 
Svt. Simp. q. s. 
M. f. Elect. 

This electuary may be divided into four doses, one of which may be taken early in the more - 
mf , at occasion' may require. 

R. Pilul. Rusi, 3 ft. 
Calomel, gr. vi. 
Syr. Simpl. q. s. 
M. f. Massa in pilulas equales sex dividend. 

Two of these pills may be taken in the evening, and the remaining four the following mw;. 
lug. 

R. Resin. Jalap. B\. 

Tere in mortar, cum Sacch. alb. 3f^>« 
Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. No. iL 
Adde gradatim Aq. Cinnamom. simpl. %\. 
M. f. haust. mane sumend. 

This is a very elegant purge, and has the peculiar advantage of operating powerfully without 
griping or occasioning much inconvenience. 

•The doctrine here delivered, and the practice founded on it, is pure Stahlianism ; and is, 
doubtless, in these cases the best practice. A patient, however, is not always satisfied when 
the physician is inactive, which often obliges him to prescribe some of the medicamenta in- 
, »nd the clioice of them must be left to the practitioner's own sagacity. 
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part safe, to moderate the evacuation, and, when it threat- 
ens to go to excess, to suppress it altogether. 

791.] An hemorrhagy may be moderated by avoiding 
any irritation that might concur to increase it ; so that every 
part of the antiphlogistic regimen is to tie observed ; in par- 
ticular, external heat, both as it rarefies the fluids, and sti- 
mulates the solids, is to be carefully avoided : and, it is 
prohable, that in all cases an hemorrhagy may be safely 
moderated by cool air applied, and cold drink exhibited. 
• 792.] A second means for the same purpose, is, the use 
of refrigerant medicines, and particularly of acids and nitre.* 

793.] A third means which has been frequently employ- 
ed, is that of blood-letting. The propriety of this prac- 
tice may be doubtful, as the quantity of blood poured out 
by the hemorrhagy, may be supposed to answer the purpose 
of an evacuation in any other way ; and I am ready to al- 
low, that the practice has been often superfluous, and some- 
times hurtful, by making a greater evacuation than was ne- 
cessary or safe. At the same time, 1 apprehend it is not for 
the mere purpose of evacuating, that blood-letting is to l>< 
practised in the cure of hemorrhagy ; but that it is further 
necessary for taking off the inflammatory diathesis which 
prevails, and the febrile spasm that has been formed. Ac- 
cordingly, in the case of hemorrhagy, when the pulse is not 
only frequent, but quick and full, and docs not become softer 
or slower upon the flowing of the blood, and that the effu- 
sion is profuse, and threatens to continue so, it appears to 
me, that blood-letting may be necessary, and I have often 
found it useful. It seems probable also, that the particular 
circumstances of venesection may render it more powerful 
for taking off the tension and inflammatory irritation of the 
system, than any gradual flow from an artery. 

794.] That a spasm of the extreme vessels has a share in 
supporting hemorrhagy, appears to me probable from hence, 
that blistering has been often found useful in moderating and 
suppressing the disease. 

795.] Do emetics and vomiting contribute to the cure of 

• The refrigerant medicines have been enumerated in former notes, articles 134. and 135. 
The Tinctura rosarum is a very proper acid reingerant in most hemorrhagiei. The dose of it 
niust be proportioned to the exigency of the case ; it ought never to exceed four ounces in the 
»pace of an hour ; an ounce every half hour if tjeneraliy sufficient, and a greater quantity at a 
time frequently occasions gripes, and by its irritation increases the disease : especially if it does 
not produce a diarrhoea which is seldom the case. With respect to nitre, tne precautions, men. 
tioned in the note on article 135, must be observed. The dulcified spirit l nitre, 

are not always safe medicines in these cases, as they heat and irritate. I he acid of sartar, in the 
form described in the note on article 134. answers very well in most cases. 
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hemorrhagy ? see Dr. Bryan Robinson on the virtues and 
power of medicines. 

796.] When an hemorrhagy is very profuse, and seems 
to endanger life, or even threatens to induce a dangerous 
infirmity, it is agreed on all hands, that it is to be immedi- 
ately suppressed by every means in our power, and particu- 
larly that, besides the means above-mentioned for moderat- 
ino-'the disease, astringents, internal or external, where the 
latter can be applied, are to be employed for suppressing it. 

797.] The internal astringents are either vegetable or 
fossil. 

The vegetable astringents, are seldom very powerful in 
the cure of any hemorrhagies, except those of the alimen- 
tary canal. 

The fossil astringents are more powerful; but some 
choice amongst the different kinds may be proper. 

Thechalybeats, so frequently employed, do not appear 
to me to be very powerful. 

The preparations of lead are certainly more so, but are 
otherwise of so pernicious a quality, that they should not 
be employed except in cases of the utmost danger. The 
Tinctura Saturnina, or Antiphthisica, as it has been called, 
appears to be of little efficacy;* but whether from the 
small portion of lead which it contains, or from the state 
in which the lead is in it, I am uncertain. 

The fossil astringent that appears to me the most power- 
ful, and at the same time the most safe, is alum.f 

798.] External astringents, when they can be applied, 
are more effectual than the internal. The choice of these 
is left to the surgeons. 

799.] The most powerful of all astringents appears to 
me to be cold, which may be employed, either by ap- 
plying cold water to the surface of the body, or by throw- 
ing it into the internal parts.! 

800.] For suppressing hemorrhagies, many superstitious 
remedies and charms j| have been recommended, and pre- 

* It is a very dangerous medicine, and wught to be used with the utmost caution. But since 
:ts efficacy is doubtrul, we had better abandon it altogether, except when every other remedy 

Mils. 

m frequently irritates if given :n too large doses at first, proving sometimes a purgative 
and sometimes an emetic. In ca<es of great danger, however, it must be given in large quan- 
tities by frequently repeating small doses. Five grains is a sufficient dose to begin with ; but it 
may be repeated every hour, or every half hour. Some authors have given it in doses of a scra- 
pie several times a day ; but that is certainly too great a quantity at once. 

{ Van Swieien relates a case of a bleeding at the nose being stopped by the application of 
pledgers, dipped in cold wine and water, to ihe scrotum ; a shivering wai produced, and the 
ng stopped. 

-stonisliing mat these charms should continue in use in this enlightened age. They are 
practised among the country people frequently. Some of them, however, act mechanically, as 
the application of the great key of the church door to the nape of the neck, in bleedings at the 
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tended to have been employed with success. The seeming 
success of these, however, has been generally owing to the 
bystanders' mistaking a spontaneous ceasing of the hemor- 
rhagy for the effect of the remedy. At the same time, I 
believe that those remedies may have been sometimes use- 
ful, bv' impressing the mind with horror, awe, or dread. 

801 J Upon occasion of the profuse hemorrhagies, opi- 
ates have been employed with advantage; and, when the 
fulness and inflammatory diathesis of the system have been 
previously taken off by the hemorrhagy itself, or by blood- 
letting, I think opiates may be employed with sulci 

802.] For restraining hemorrhagy, ligatures have been 
applied upon the limbs, in the view of retarding the return 
of the venous blood from the extremities ; but they ap- 
pear to me to be of uncertain and ambiguous use. 

803.] In the case of profuse hemorrhagies, no pains are 
to be taken to prevent a Dehquium Animi, or fainting, as 
the happenning of this is often the most certain means of 
stopping the hemorrhagy. f 

804. Having thus delivered the general doctrine of he- 
morrhagy, I proceed to consider the particular cases of it. 
It may perhaps be remarked, that 1 have marked fewer of 
these than are commonly enumerated by the nosologists ; 
but my reasons for differing from these authors, must be 
left to a nosological discussion, to be entered into elsewhere 
more properly than here. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE EPISTAXIS, OR HEMORRHAGY OF 
THE NOSE. 

805.] r 'P , HE state of the vessels upon the internal sur- 
JL face of the nose being such as already men- 
tioned (757.) renders an hemorrhagy from that more fre- 
quent than from any other part of the body. 

806.] The blood commonly flows from one nostril only ; 

nose ; drinking large draughts of coM water out of a human skull, &c. The cold iron and the 
cold vrater were in fact proper remedies 

•Opium, however, ought to be cautiously avoided in active hemorrhagies, which are fre- 
Quently accompanied with a phlogistic diathesis ; and it is well known, that in such a diathesis, 
opium is generally, if not universally, hurtful. But, as the author observes, when the hemor- 
rhagy has reduced the inflammatory diathesis, we may then give opium freely ; and for this 
purpose large doses ate preferable to smaller ones. 

t Attention, however, is necessary m this case, as fruiting is frequently the forerunner of death. 
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and probably, because an hemorrhagy from one vessel re- 
lieves the congestion in all the neighboring vessels. 

The blood flowing from both nostrils at the same time, 
shows commonly a more considerable disease. 

801.] This hemorrhagy happens to persons of every 
constitution and temperament, but most frequently to those 
of a plethoric habit and sanguine temperament. It hap- 
pens to both sexes, but most frequently to the male. 

808.] This hemorrhagy may occur at any time of life ; 
but most commonly happens to young persons, owing to 
the state of the balance of the system peculiar to that age, 
as mentioned in 755. 

809.] Although generally it happens to persons before 
they have arrived at their full growth, and more rarely 
afterwards; yet sometimes it happens to persons after their 
acme, and during the state of manhood : And it must then 
be imputed to an unusually plethoric state of the system ; 
to an habitual determination of the blood to the vessels of 
the nose ; or to the particular weakness of these. 

810.] In all these cases the disease may be considered as 
an hemorrhagy purely arterial, and depending upon an ar- 
terial plethora ; but it sometimes occurs in the decline of 
life, when probably it depends upon, and may be consi- 
dered as a mark of a venous plethora of the vessels of the 
head. See 771. 

811.] This hemorrhagy happens also at any period of 
life, in certain febrile diseases, which are altogether or 
partly of an inflammatory nature, and which show a par- 
ticular determination of the blood to the vessels of the 
head. These diseases often admit of a solution by this 
hemorrhagy, when it may be properly termed critical. 

812.] The disease sometimes comes on without any pre- 
vious symptoms ; particularly, when some external vio- 
lence has a share in producing it. But, when it proceeds 
entirely from an internal cause, it is commonly preceded 
by headachs, redness of the eyes, a florid color of the 
face, an unusual pulsation in the temples, a sense of ful- 
ness about the nose, and an itching of the nostrils. A 
bound belly, pale urine, coldness of the feet, and cold shi- 
vering over the whole body, are also sometimes among the 
symptoms that precede the disease. 

813.] From the weakness of the vessels of the nose, the 
blood often flows from them without any considerable ef- 
fort of the whole system, and therefore without any ob- 
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servable febrile disorder ; which, however, in many cases, 
is, in all its circumstances, very discernible. 

814.] An hemorrhagy of the nose happening to young 
persons, is, and may generally be considered, as a slight 
disease of little consequence, and hardly requiring any re- 
medy. But, even in young persons, when it recurs very 
frequently, and is very copious, it will require particular 
attention, as it is to be considered as a mark of arterial 
plethora ; and, as frequently returning, it may increase the 
plethoric-state ; which, in a more advanced stage of life, 
may give the blood a determination to parts from which 
the hemorrhagy would be more dangerous. All this will 
more particularly require attention, according as the 
marks of plethora, and of particular congestion, preced- 
ing the hemorrhagy, are more considerable ; and as the 
flowing of the blood is attended with a more considerable 
degree of febrile disorder. 

815.] When the epistaxis happens to persons after their 
acme, returning frequently, and flowing copiously, it is 
always to be considered as a dangerous disease, and as 
more certainly threatening the consequences mentioned in 
tfae last paragraph. 

816.] When this hemorrhagy happens in the decline of 
life, it may be considered as in itself very salutary : but at 
the same time, it is to be considered as a mark of a very 
dangerous state of the system; that is, as a mark of a very 
strong tendency to a venous plethora in the vessels of the 
head : and I have accordingly observed it often followed 
by apoplexy, palsy, or such like diseases. 

817.] When an hemorrhagy from the nose happens in 
febrile diseases, as mentioned in 811, and is in pretty large 
quantity, it may be considered as critical and salutary; but 
it is very apt to be profuse, and even in this way dangerous. 

It upon some occasions occurs during the eruptive fever 
of some exanthemata, and in such cases sometimes sa- 
lutary ; but, if these exanthemata be accompanied with 
any putrid tendency, this hemorrhagy, like artificial blood- 
lettings, may have very bad effects. 

818.] Having thus explained the several circumstances 
of epistaxis, I proceed to consider the management and 
cure of it. I use the expression of management, because 
it has been usually thought to require no cure, but that 
nature should be allowed to throw out blood in this way 
very frequently, and as often as it appears to arise from 
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internal causes, that is, from a state of the system sup- 
posed to require such evacuation. 

819.] I am however, of opinion, for the reasons given 
in 778. that this disease is very seldom to be left to the 
conduct of nature ; and that in all cases it should be mo- 
derated by keeping the patient in cool air; by giving cold 
drink ; by keeping the body and head erect ; by avoiding 
any blowing of the nose, speaking, or other irritation : 
And, when the blood has flowed for some time, without 
showing any tendency to cease, a profuse bleeding is to be 
prevented by measures employed to stop it, such as pres- 
sing the nostril from which the blood flows, washing the 
face with cold water, or applying this to other parts of the 
body. 

820.] Even in the case of young persons, where the dis- 
ease is least hazardous, and even in the first attacks, I judge 
such measures to be proper ; but they will be still more 
proper if the disease frequently recurs without any external 
violence ; if the returns shall happen to persons of a habit 
disposed to be plethoric ; and more particularly, if the marks 
of a plethoric state appear in the precedent symptoms (8 12.) 

821.] Even in young persons, if the bleeding be very 
profuse and long continued, and more especially if the 
pulse become weak and the face pale, I apprehend it will 
be proper to suppress the hemorrhagy by every means in 
our power. See 796, and following paragraphs.* 

822.] Further, in the same case of young persons, when 
the returns of this hemorrhagy become frequent, and es- 
pecially with the marks of a plethoric habit, I think it ne- 
cessary to employ such a regimen as may prevent a pletho- 
ric state, (782. 786.) At the same time, care should be 
taken to avoid all circumstances which may determine the 
blood more fully to the vessels of the head, or prevent its 
free return from them; and, by keeping an open belly to 
make some derivation from them.f 

823.] In adult persons liable to frequent returns of the 
epistaxis, the whole of the measures proposed (822.) are 
more certainly and freely to be employed. When, with 
the circumstances mentioned in 812, the tendency to a pro- 

.i!.^ ilde i he S eneral directions referred to above, plugs of lint or cotton, impregnated with 
>h.;i , r a solution of alum, are recommended. Thick cotton threads, impregnated with 
mwm styptic : solutions, have been passed through the nostril, and brought out by the mouth by 
means of a bent probe, with great succecs. 
t™ m^ h 'i S „ P , ur , pose Glauber ' s salt seems peculiarly adapted. It operates speedily, and without 

z s^ssfe or a thT 5 s e r h otrs^r es ' not only the con,enu J the imesiinai ca ^ 

2l 
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fuse hemorrhagy appears, a bleeding at the arm may be 
proper even in young persons; but in the case of adults, 
it will be still more allowable, and even necessary. 

824.1 In persons of any age liable to frequent returns 
of this hemorrhagy, when the measures proposed in 816. 
et. scq. shall have been neglected, or from peculiar circum- 
stances in the balance of the system, shall have proved in- 
effectual, and the symptoms threatening hemorrhagy (811.) 
shall appear, it will then be proper, by blood-letting, cool- 
ing purgatives, and every part of the antiphlogistic regi- 
men, to prevent the hemorrhagy, or at least to prevent its 
being profuse when it does happen. 

825.] In the circumstances just now mentioned (824.) 
the measures proposed are proper, and even necessary; 
but it should at the same time be observed, that these are 
practised with much less advantage than those pointed out 
in 823 ; because, though those suggested here may pre- 
vent the coming on of the hemorrhagy for the present, 
the} T certainly however dispose to the return of that ple- 
thoric state which required their being used ; and there 
can be no proper security against returns of the disease, 
but by pursuing the means proposed in 822. 

826.] When the hemorrhagy of the nose happens to 
persons approaching their full growth, and when its returns 
nave been preceded by the symptoms (812.) it may be sup- 
posed, that, if the returns can be prevented by the mea- 
sures proposed in 824, these may be safely employed; as 
the plethoric state induced will be rendered safe, by the 
change which is soon to take place in the balance of the 
system. This, however, cannot be admitted ; as the eva- 
cuations practised upon this plan will have all the conse- 
quences which, I have already observed, may follow the 
recurrence of the hemorrhagy itself. 

827.] When the hemorrhagy of the nose shall be found 
to make its returns at nearly stated periods, the measures 
for preventing it (824.) may be practised with great cer- 
tainty ; and, upon every repetition of blood-letting, by di- 
minishing the quantity taken away, its tendency to induce 
a plethora may be in some measure avoided. When in- 
deed, the repetition of evacuations is truly unavoidable, 
the diminishing them upon every repetition is properly 
practised ; but it is a practice of nice and precarious ma- 
nagement, and should by no means be trusted to, so far 
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as to supersede the measures proposed in 824, wherever 
these can be admitted. 

823.] When the hemorrhagy of the nose happens in 
consequence of a venous plethora in the vessels of the head, 
as in 771. the flowing of the blood pretty largely may 
be allowed, especially when it happens after the suppres- 
sion or ceasing of the menstrual or hemorrhoidal flux. 
But though the flowing of the blood is, on its first occur- 
ring, to be allowed, there is nothing more proper than 
guarding against its returns. This is to be done not only 
by the measures proposed in 782. et seq. but, as the ef- 
fects of a plethoric state of the vessels of the head are very 
uncertain ; so, upon any appearance of it, and especially 
upon any threatening of hemorrhagy, the plethora is to be 
removed, and the hemorrhagy to be obviated immediately 
by proper evacuations, as blood-letting, purging, and issues ; 
or by restoring suppressed evacuations, where this can be 
done. 






CHAPTER III. 

OF THE HEMOPTYSIS, OR HEMORRHAGE 
FROM THE LUNGS. 

SECTION I. 
Of the Phenomena and Causes of Hemoptysis. 

829.] TT7HEN, after some affection of the breast, 
V V blood is thrown out from the mouth, and is 
brought out with more or less of coughing, there can be no 
doubt that it comes from the lungs ; and this generally as- 
certains the disease of which I am now to treat. But there 
are cases in which the source of the blood spit out is uncer- 
tain ; and therefore, some other considerations to be men- 
tioned hereafter, are often necessary to ascertain the exist- 
ence of an hemoptysis. 

830.] The blood-vessels of the lungs are more numerous 
than those of any other part of the body of the same bulk. 
These vessels, of the largest size, as they arise from the 
heart, are more immediately than in any other part subdi- 
vided into vessels of the smallest size ; and these small ves- 
sels spread out near to the internal surfaces of the bronchial 
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cavities, are situated in a loose cellular texture, and cover- 
ed by a tender membrane only : so that, considering how 
readily and frequently these vessels are gorged with blood, 
we may understand why an hemorrhagy from them is, next 
to that of the nose, the most frequent of any; and particu- 
larly, why any violent shock given to the whole body so 
readily occasions an hemoptysis. 

831.] An hemoptysis may be occasioned by external vio- 
lence, at any period of life ; and I have explained above 
(759.) why, in adult persons, while the arterial plethora 
still prevails in the system, that is, from the age of sixteen 
to that of five-and-thirty, an hemoptysis may at any timu 
be produced, merely by a plethoric state of the lungs. 

832.] But it has been also observed above, (760.) that 
an hemoptysis more frequently arises from a faulty propor- 
tion between the capacity of ,the vessels of the lungs and 
that of the rest of the body. Accordingly it is often a he- 
reditary disease, which implies a peculiar and faulty con- 
formation. And the disease also happens especially to per- 
sons who discover the smaller capacity of their lungs, by the 
narrowness of their chest, and by the prominency of their 
shoulders ; which last is a mark of their having been long 
•liable to a difficult respiration. 

833.] With these circumstances also the disease happens 
especially to persons of a sanguine temperament ; in whom, 
particularly, the arterial plethora prevails. It happens 
likewise to persons of a slender delicate make, of which a 
long neck is a mark ; to persons of much sensibility and ir- 
ritability, and therefore of quick parts, whose bodies are 
generally of a delicate structure ; to persons who have 
been formerly liable to frequent hemorrhagies of the nose ; 
to persons who have suffered a suppression of any hemorrha- 
gy they had formerly been liable to, the most frequent in- 
stance of which is in females who have suffered a suppression 
of their menstrual flux ; and, lastly, to persons who have 
suffered the amputation of any considerable limb. 

834.] In most of these cases (833.) the disease happens 
especially to persons about the time of their coming to their 
full growth, or soon after it, and this for the reasons fully 
set foith above. 

835.] From all that has been said from 830, to 834, 
the predisponent cause of hemoptysis will be sufficiently 
understood, and the disease may happen from the mere cir- 
cumstance of the predisponent cause arising to a considera- 
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ble degree. In the predisposed, however, it is often brought 
on by the concurrence of various occasional and exciting 
causes. One of these, and perhaps a frequent one, is ex- 
ternal heat ; which, even when in no great degree, will bring 
on the disease in spring, and the beginning ot summer, 
while the heat rarefies the blood more than it relaxes the 
solids which had been before contracted by the cold ot 
Avinter Another exciting cause is a sudden diminution ot 
the weight of the atmosphere, especially when concurring 
with any effort in bodily exercise. This effort, too, alone, 
mav often, in the predisposed, be the exciting cause ; and, 
more particularly, any violent exercise of respiration. In 
short, in the predisposed, any degree of external violence 
also may bring on the disease. 

836.] Occasioned by one or other of these causes (835.) 
the disease comes on with a sense of weight and anxiety in 
the chest, some uneasiness in breathing, some pain of the 
breast or other parts of the thorax, and some sense ot heat 
under the sternum ; and very often, before the disease ap- 
pears, a saltish taste is perceived in the mouth. 

837.] Immediately before the appearance of blood, a 
deo-ree of irritation is felt at the top of the larynx. To re- 
lieve this, a hawking is made, which brings up a little blood, 
of a florid color, and somewhat frothy. The irritation re- 
turns ; and, in the same manner, more blood of a like 
kind is brought up, with some noise in the windpipe, as 
of air passing through a fluid. 

838.] This is commonly the manner in which the he- 
moptysis begins ; but sometimes at the very first the blood 
comes up by coughing, or at least somewhat of coughing 
accompanies the hawking just now mentioned. 

839.] The blood issuing is sometimes at first in very 
small quantity, and soon disappears altogether : but, in 
other cases, especially when it repeatedly occurs, it is in 
greater quantity, and frequently continues to appear at 
times for several days together. It is sometimes profuse ; 
but rarely in such quantity as either by its excess, or by 
its sudden suffocation, to prove immediately mortal. It 
commonly either ceases spontaneously, or is stopped by 
the remedies employed. 

840.] When blood is thrown out from the mouth, it is 
not always easy to determine from what internal part it 
proceeds ; whether from the internal surface of the mouth 
itself, from the fauces^ or adjoining cavities of the nose, 
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from the stomach, or from the lungs. It is, however, very 
necessary to distinguish the different cases ; and, in most 
instances, it may be done by attending to the following 
considerations. 

841.] When the blood spit out, proceeds from some 
part of the internal surface of the mouth itself, it comes 
out without any hawking or coughing ; and generally, up- 
on inspection, the particular source of it becomes evident. 

842.] When blood proceeds from the fauces, or adjoin. 
ing cavities of the nose, it may be brought out by hawk- 
ing, and sometimes by coughing, in the manner we have 
described in 836, and 838 ; so that, in this way, a doubt 
may arise concerning its real source. A patient often lays 
hold of these circumstances to please himself with the 
opinion of its coming from the fauces, and he may be al- 
lowed to do so : but a physician cannot readily be deceiv- 
ed, if he consider, that a bleeding from the fauces is more 
rare than one from the lungs ; that the former seldom hap- 

Eens but to persons who have been before liable either to an 
emorrhagy of the nose, or to some evident cause of ero- 
sion ; and, in most cases, by looking into the fauces, the 
distillation of the blood, if it comes from thence, will be 
perceived. 

843.] When blood proceeds from the lungs, the manner 
in which it is brought up will commonly show from whence 
it comes : but, independent of that, there are many cir- 
cumstances which may occur to point it out, such as the 
period of life, the habit of body, and other marks of a 
predisposition (832. — 834.) and together with these, the 
occasional causes (835.) having been immediately before 
applied. 

844.] When vomiting accompanies the throwing out ot 
blood from the mouth, as vomiting and coughing often 
mutually excite each other ; so they may be frequently 
joined, and render it doubtful whether the blood thrown 
out proceeds from the lungs or from the stomach. We 
may however generally decide, by considering, that blood 
does not so frequently proceed from the stomach as from 
the lungs : that blood proceeding from the stomach com- 
monly appears in greater quantity, than when it proceeds 
from the lungs : that the blood proceeding from the lungs 
is usually of a florid color, and mixed with a little frothy 
mucus only ; whereas the blood from the stomach is com- 
monly of a darker color, more grumous, and mixed with 
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the other contents of the stomach : That the coughing or 
vomiting, according as the one or the other first arises in 
the cases in which they are afterwards joined, may some- 
times point out the source of the blood ; and, lastly, that 
much may be learned from the circumstances and symp- 
toms which have preceded the hemorrhagy. 

Those which precede the hemoptysis, enumerated in 
836 are most of them evident marks of an affection of 
the lun^s. And, on the other hand, the hematemesis, or 
issuing of blood from the stomach, has also its peculiar 
symptoms and circumstances preceding it; as, for instance, 
some morbid affection of this organ, or at least some pain, 
anxiety, and sense of weight, referred distinctly to the re- 
gion of the stomach. To all this may be added, that the 
vomiting of blood happens more frequently to females 
than to males ; and to the former, in consequence of a sup- 
pression of their menstrual flux : and, by attending to all 
these considerations (841. — 844.) the presence of the he- 
moptysis may commonly be sufficiently ascertained. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Cure of Hemoptysis. 

845.] THIS disease is sometimes attended with little 
danger ; as when it happens to females in consequence of 
a suppression of the menses ;* when, without any marks of 
a predisposition, it arises from external violence ; or when, 
from whatever cause arising, it leaves behind it no cough, 
dyspnoea, or other affection of the lungs. Even in such 
cases, however, a danger may arise from too large a wound 
being made in the vessels of the lungs ; from a quantity of 
red blood being left to stagnate in the cavity of the bron- 
chiae; and particularly, from any determination of the 
blood being made into the vessels of the lungs, which, by 
renewing the hemorrhagy, may have dangerous conse- 
quences. In every instance therefore of hemoptysis, the 
effusion is to be moderated by the several means mention- 
ed (791, to 794.) 

846.] These measures are especially necessary when the 
hemoptysis arises in consequence of predisposition ; and 

♦ The author might have added, " And when no symptoms of phthisis have preceded or ac- 
" companies the hemorrhage." 
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in all cases where there is the appearance of a large effu- 
sion, or where the hemorrhagy frequently returns, the ef- 
fusion is not only to be moderated, but to be entirely stop- 
ped, and the returns of it prevented by every means in 
our power. See 796, and following.* 

847.] To stop an hemoptysis, or prevent the returns of 
it, two medicines have been frequently employed ; neither 
of which 1 can approve of. These are, chalybeates, and 
the Peruvian bark. As both of them contribute to increase 
the phlogistic diathesis of the system, they can hardly be 
safe in any case of active hemorrhagy, and I have fre- 
quently found them hurtful. 

848.] As the hemoptysis which happens in consequence 
of predisposition, is always attended with a phlogistic dia- 
thesis : and, as the bad consequences of the disease are es- 
pecially to be apprehended from the continuance of that 
diathesis ; so this is to be industriously taken off by blood- 
letting, in greater or smaller quantity, and more or less 
frequently repeated, according as the symptoms shall di- 
rect. At the same time, cooling purgatives are to be em- 
ployed, and every part of the antiphlogistic regimen is to 
be strictly enjoined. The refrigerants may also be adminis- 
tered ; taking care, however, that the acids, and more es- 
pecially the nitre, f do not excite coughing. 

* The tincture of roses has been frequently employed with success in these cases : alum, how- 
ever, is the principal astringent. It may be given, either by itself in small and otien repeatrl 
doses, or combined with terra Japonica. The following formula is Trty convenient : 

R. Alumin. 

Terr. Japonic, aa. "S'u 

Conserv. Rosar. §i. 

M. f. Elect, cum. syr. commun. q. s. 

The dose ought to be proportioned to the exigency of the case : in general, the abore pre- 
scribed mass may be divided into ten equal parts; one of which may be given every two hours, 
or in urgent cases, every hour. In using this medicine, it will be necessary to keep the belly 
open : but for this purpose, purgatives are ill adapted, as they carty off with them the medi- 
cine that is employed : glysters are therefore preferable ; and in order that tlaey be the more 
effectual, they ought to be somewhat of a stimulating nature : as, 

R. Infus. Sennse, §vi. 

Sal. Cathartic. Amar. Si- 
Decoct. Hordei, Sviii. 
M. 

Or, 

R. Pulp. Tamarind. Sii. 
Crem. Tart. 3 fly 

Coque in Aq. font. q. s. ad colaturae Bxii. 
Adde, Mann. l'iu 
M. 

+ Nitre onghrto be cautiously used in all complaints of the lungs, on account of the irritation 
which it produces, and the subsequent cough which it excites. 
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849.] From what was observed in 794, it will appear 
that blistering upon the breast or back may be a remedy of 
hemoptysis, when it is present ; and that issues in the same 
places may be useful in preventing the recurrence of it when 
it has ceased. 

850.] The avoiding of motion is generally a proper part 
of the antiphlogistic regimen ; and in the hemoptysis, no- 
thing is more necessary than avoiding bodily exercise : But 
some kinds of gestation, as sailing,* and travelling in an 
easy carriage on smooth roads, have often proved a remedy. 

851.] Such is the treatment I can propose for the hemop- 
tysis, considered merely as an hemorrhagy : But when, 
in spite of all our precautions, it continues to recur, it is 
often followed by an ulceration of the lungs, and a phthi- 
sis pulmonalis. This, therefore, I must now proceed to 
consider ; but, as it arises also from other causes besides the 
hemoptysis, it must be treated of with a more general viesv.f 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, OR CON- 
SUMPTION OF THE LUNGS. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Phenomena and Causes of the Phthisis 
Pulmonalis. 

852.] HPHE Phthisis Pulmonalis I would define to be, 
X an expectoration of pus, or purulent matter 
from the lungs, attended with a hectic fever. 

* A sea-voyage has often been prescribed for hemoptysis : it is nevertheless, a very dangerous 
practice, on account of the violent agitation produced by the sea-sickness in the action of vo- 
miting. The violence of the retchings in sea-sickness, especially after the contents of the stom- 
ach are thoroughly evacuated, has been known to cause hemoptysis, by a rupture of some consi- 
derable vessel. The hemorrhagy, indeed, hence proceeding, is not an active hemorrhagy ; but, 
nevertheless, in a phlogistic diathesis, which predisposes loan active hemorrhagy, we ought al- 
wajs to be cautious how we employ remedies, which, although they do not immediately increase 
the predisposing diathesis, produce the :east irritation, or give any violent shock in their action. 

Speaking ioud, singing, playing on wind instruments, and whatever requires any exertion of 
the lungs, ought to be carefully avoided. 

+ In tlie cure of the hemopt>s's, the patient's diink ought to be of the acidulous kind, or of 
the acidulous and astringent kinds conjoined. The vitriolic acid is therefore the most eligible, 
but it ought to be well diluted. A pleasant drink may be composed of one pait of ;he tincture 
of roses, and -our of aAd water : or the tincture of roses may be prescribed will-, five times the 
quantiy or water that is ordered in the Phatmaccepia. The acid of tartar dissolved in twenty 
times its weight of water, and swee'.ened with a little syrup of roses, is also a suitable drink. 
A decoction cither of the frejh fruit of quince*, sweetened wnh sugar, <.r an infusion of quinte 
marmalade, is another excellent acid astiingent. 

In addition to what has been said, it may be proper to observe, that opium is admissible only 
in very few cases- of hemopl)>u, \ iz. when the bemoptvsis is the consequence of coughing. These 
•:a«es are very dnScuJtly distinguished. If the blood De thrown out into the lurgs, a coogh iz 

C Z M 
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As this is the principal species of phthisis, I shall frc- 
quently in this chapter employ the general term of phthisis, 
though strictly meaning the phthisis pulmonalis. 

853.] I have met with some instances of an expectora- 
tion of purulent matter, continuing for many years, accom- 
panied with very few symptoms of hectic, and at least with- 
out any hectic exquisitely formed : But, in none of these 
instances, were the persons so entirely free from symptoms 
of hectic, as to form any exception to the general definition. 

854.] In every instance of an expectoration of pus, I 
presume there is an ulceration of the lungs. The late Mr. 
de Haen is the only author that I know of, who has advanced 
another opinion, and has supposed, that pus may be form- 
ed in the blood-vessels, and be from thence poured into the 
bronchia?. Admitting his fact, I have attempted an expla- 
nation of the appearance of pus without ulceration in 349 ; 
but, after all, I cannot help suspecting the accuracy of his 
observations ; must entirely reject his explanation of them ; 
must however allow, that we still want facts to support the 
explanation I have offered ; and doubt much if it will apply 
to any case of phthisis. For these reasons I still conclude, 
agreeably to the faith of all other dissections, and the opi- 
nions of all physicians, that the symptoms mentioned in 
our definition depend always upon an ulceration formed in 
the lungs. 

855.] It has sometimes happened, that a catarrh was at- 
tended with an expectoration of a matter so much resem- 
bling pus, that physicians have been often uncertain whe- 
ther it was mucus or pus, and therefore whether the dis- 
ease was a catarrh or a phthisis. It is often of consequence 
to determine these questions ; and it appears to me that it 
may be generally done, with sufficient certainty, from 
^he following considerations, of which each particular is not 
always singly decisive, but when they are taken together, 
can hardly deceive us. 

1 . From the color of the matter ; as mucus is naturally 
transparent, and pus always opaque. When mucus be- 
comes opaque, as it sometimes does, it becomes white, 
yellow, or greenish ; but the last mentioned color is hardly 
ever so remarkable in mucus as in pus. 

excited for its discharge, and then the hemoptysis is the primary disease : in this case opium 
does more harm than good. i; u t if a cough arising from any other irritating cause, than extra- 
vased blood in the lungs, should by its violence and long continuance, produce an hemoptysis, 
then opium, joined with such remedies as are suitable to remove the peculiar irritation, is *e 
only medicine on which we can have any reliance ; and in these cases we mu<t use it in large 
■Joves, such as forty or fifty drops of laudanum. 
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2. From the consistence ; as mucus is more viscid and co- 
herent, and pus less so, and may be said to be more friable. 
When mucus is thrown into water, it is not readily diffused, 
but remains united in uniform and circular masses: but pus, 
in the same circumstances, though not readily diffused, does 
not remain so uniformly united, and by a little agitation 
is broken into ragged fragments, 

3. From the odor ; which is seldom perceived in mucus, 
but frequently in pus. It has been proposed to try the odor 
of the matter expectorated, by throwing it upon live coals ; 
but in such a trial both mucus and pus give out a disagreea- 
ble smell, and it is not easy to distinguish between them. 

4. From the specific gravity compared with water ; and 
indeed, it is usual for the mucus of the lungs to swim on 
the surface of water, and for pus to sink in it. But in this 
we may sometimes be deceived ; as pus which has entangled 
a great deal of air may swim, and mucus that is free from 
air may sink. 

5. From the mixture which is discernible in the matter 
brought up : for if a yellow or greenish matter appears sur- 
rounded with a quantity of transparent or less opaque and 
less colored matter, the more strongly colored matter may 
be generally considered as pus ; as it is not easy to under- 
stand how one portion of the mucus of the lungs can be ve- 
ry considerably changed, while the rest of it is very little so, 
or remains in its ordinary state. 

6. From the admixture of certain substances with the 
matter thrown out from the lungs. To this purpose we are 
informed by the experiments of the late Mr. Charles Dar- 
win : a. That the vitriolic acid dissolves both mucus and 
pus, but most readily the former : That, if water be added 
to such a solution of mucus, this is separated, and either 
swims on the surface, or, divided into flocculi, is suspend- 
ed in the liquor ; whereas, when water is added to a like so- 
lution of pus, this falls to the bottom, or by agitation is 
diffused so as to exhibit an uniformly turpid liquor, b. That 
a solution of the caustic fixed alkali, after sometime, dis- 
solves mucus, and generally pus ; and, if water be added 
to such solutions, the pus is precipitated, but the mucus is 
not. From such experiments it is supposed, that pus and 
mucus may be certainly distinguished from each other. 

7. From the expectoration's being attended with a hectic 
fever. A catarrh, or expectoration of mucus, is often at- 
tended with fever ; but never, so far as I have observed, 
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-with such a fever as I am presently to describe as .1 hectic. 

This, in my opinion, is the most certain mark of a puru- 
lent state in some part of the body ; and if others bare 
thought differently, I am persuaded that it lias been owing 
to this, that, presuming upon the mortal nature of a con- 
firmed or purulent phthisis, they have considered every 
casein which a recovery happened, as a catarrh only : hut, 
that they may have been mistaken in this, shall be si 
hereafter. 

856.] Having thus considered the first part of the charac- 
ter of the phthisis pulmonalis as a mark of an ulceration of 
the Jungs ; and having just now said, that the other part of 
the character, that is, the hectic fever, is a mark or indie*, 
cation of the same thing ; it is proper now to consider this 
here, as I had with that view omitted it before (74.) 

857.] A hectic fever has the form of a remittent, which 
has exacerbations twice every day. The first of these oc- 
curs about noon, sometimes a little sooner or later ; and a 
slight remission of it happens about five, afternoon. This 
last is soon succeeded by another exacerbation, gradually 
increasing till after midnight : But after two o'clock of the 
morning, a remission takes place, which becomes more and 
more considerable as the morning advances. The exacer- 
bations are frequently attended with some degree of cold 
shivering ; or at least, the patient is exceedingly sensible 
to any coolness of the air, seeks external heat, and often 
complains of a sense of cold, when, to the thermometer, his 
skin is preternaturally warm. Of these exacerbations, that 
of the evening is always the most considerable. 

858.] It has commonly been given a$ a part of the cha- 
racter of a hectic fever, that an exacerbation of it com- 
monly appears after the taking food ; and it is true that 
dinner, which is taken at noon or after it, iloes seem to oc- 
casion some exacerbation. But this must not make us judge 
the mid-day exacerbation to be the effect of eating only ; for 
I have often observed it to come on an hour before noon, 
and often some hours before dinner; which, in this country 
at present, is not taken till some time afternoon. It is indeed 
to be observed, that in almost every person, the taking food 
occasions some degree of fever : but I am persuaded this 
would not appear so considerable in a hectic, were it not that 
an exacerbation of fever is present from another cause ; and 
accordingly, the taking food in the morning has hardly any 
sensible effect. 
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859.] I have thus described the general form of hectic 
fever ; but many circumstances attending it, are further to 
be taken notice of. 

The fever I have described does not commonly subsist 
long, till the evening exacerbations become attended with 
sweatings ; which continue to recur, and to prove more and 
more profuse, through the whole course of the disease. 

Almost from the first appearance of the hectic the urine 
is high-colored, and deposits a copious branny red sediment 
which hardly ever falls close to the bottom of the vessel 

In the hectic, the appetite for food is generally less im- 
paired than in any other kind of fever. 

The thirst is seldom considerable ; the mouth is commonly 
"moist ; and as the disease advances, the tongue becomes 
free from all fur, appears very clean ; and in the advanced 
stages of the disease, the tongue and fauces appear to be 
sowewhat inflamed, and become more or less covered with 
aphthce. 

As the disease advances, the red vessels of the adnata of 
the eye disappear, and the whole of the adnata becomes of 
a pearly white. 

The face is commonly pale; but, during the exacerba- 
tions, a florid red, and an almost circumscribed spot, appear 
on each cheek. 

For some time, in the course of a hectic, the bellv is 
bound ; but, in the advanced stages of it, a diarrhoea almost 
always comes on, and continues to recur frequently during 
the rest of the disease, alternating in some measure with the 
sweatings mentioned above. 

The disease is always attended with a debility, which 
gradually increases during the course of it. 

During the same course, an emaciation takes place, and 
goes to a greater degree than in almost anv other case. 

The falling off of the, hairs, and the adunque form of the 
nails, are also symptoms of the want of nourishment. 

Towards the end of the disease, the feet are often affected 
with oedematous swellings. 

The exacerbations of the fever are seldom attended with 
any headach, and scarcely ever with delirium. 

The senses and judgment commonly remain entire to the 
very end of the disease ; and the mind, for the most part, 
is confident and full of hope. 

Some days before death, a delirium comes on, and com- 
monly continues to the end. 
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860.] The hectic fever mow d< 
companying a purulent state of the hin rhaps tin- 

m winch it most frequently appears : l)iit 1 haw never 
seen it in any case, when there was not evidently, or when 
I had not ground to suppose, there (rail permanent pare 
lency or ulceration in some external Of interna! part. It 
was for this reason that in 74, I concluded it to be a sympto- 
matic fever only. Indeed, it appears to me to be always the 
effect of an acrimony absorbed from abscesses or ulcers, al- 
though it is not equally the effeel of even crimonyj 
for the scorbutic and cancerous kinds often subsist Ions m 
the bod v without producing a hectic. Whal is the pr< 
state of the acrimony producing this, I cannot determine, 
but it seems to be chiefly that of a vitiated purulency. 

I.] However this may be, it appears, that the net ti 

depending in general upon an acrimony, explains its pecu- 
liar circumstances. The febrile state seems to be chiefly an 
exacerbation of that frequency of the pulse, which occurs 

twice every day to persons in health, and may be produced 
by acrimony alone. These exacerbations, indeed, do not 
happen without the proper circumstances of pyrexia ; but 
the spasm of the extreme vessels in a hectic does not Been 

to be so considerable as in other fevers ; and hence the sta 
of sweat and urine; which appears so early and so constantly 
in hectics. Upon the same supposition or an acrimony cor- 
rupting the fluids, and debilitating the moving powers, I 
think that most of the other symptoms may also be explained. 
N ^}62.] Having thus considered the characteristieal svmp- 
^roms and chief part of the proximate cause of the phtbi 
pulmonalis, I proceed to observe, than an ulcer of the lunfl 
and its concomitant circumstances of hectic fever, may &l 
from different previous affections of the lungs ; all of which 
however may, in my opinion, be referred to five heads ; tfa 
is, ]. To an hemoptysis ; 2. To a suppuration of the lungs 
in consequence of pneumonia ; 3. To catarrh ; 4. To asth- 
ma; or, 5. To a tubercle. These several affections, as cau- 
ses of ulcers, shall now be considered in the order met 
tioned. 

863.] It has been commonly supposed, that an hemop- 
tysis was naturally, and almost necessarily, followed by an 
ulcer of the lungs: but I will presume to say, that, in g 
neral, this is a mistake; for there have been many instaiM 
of hemoptvsLs occasioned bv external violence, without 
being followed by any ulcer of the lungs: and there h; 
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also been many instances of hemoptysis from an internal 
cause, without any consequent ulceration. And this too 
has been the case, not only when the hemoptysis happen- 
ed to young persons, and recurred for several times, but 
when it has often recurred during the course of a long life. 
It is indeed easy to conceive, that a rupture of the vessels 
of the lungs like that of the vessels of the nose, may be 
often healed, as the surgeons speak, by the first intention. 
It is probable therefore, that it is an hemoptysis in parti- 
cular circumstances only, which is necessarily followed by 
an ulcer ; but what these circumstances are, it is difficult to 
determine. It is possible, that merely the degree of rup- 
ture, or frequently repeated rupture preventing the wound 
from healing by the first intention, may occasion an ulcer ; 
or it is possible that red blood effused, and not brought up 
entirely by coughing, may, by stagnating in the bronchia, 
become acrid, and erode the parts. These however are 
but suppositions, not supported by any clear evidence. 
And, if we consider that those cases of hemoptysis which 
follow the predisposition (831. — 834.) are those especially 
which end in phthisis, we shall be led to suspect that there 
are some other circumstances which concur here to deter- 
mine the consequence of hemoptysis, as I shall hereafter 
endeavor to show. 

864.] Any supposition, however, which we can make 
with respect to the innocence of an hemoptysis, must net 
supersede the measures proposed above for its cure ; both 
because we cannot certainly foresee what may be the conse- 
quence of such an accident, and because the measures 
above suggested are safe ; for, upon every supposition, ife 
is a diathesis phlogistica that may urge on every bad con- 
sequence to be apprehended. 

865.] The second cause of an ulceration of the lungs, to 
be considered, is a suppuration formed in consequence of 
pneumonia. 

866.] From the symptoms mentioned in 857, 858, 
it mav with reason be concluded, that an abscess, or, as it 
is called, a vomica, is formed in some part of the pleura, 
and most frequently in that portion of it investing the lungs. 
Here purulent matter frequently remains for some time, 
as if enclosed in a cyst: but commonly it is not long be- 
fore it comes to be either absorbed, and transferred to 
ojme other part of the body ; or that it breaks through in- 
to the cavity of the lungs, or into that cf the thorax. hi 
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the latter case, it produces the disease called empyema* 
but it is only when the matter is poured into the cavity ot" 
the bronchia?, that it properly constitutes the phthisis pul- 
monalis. In the case of empyema, the chief circumstances 
of a phthisis are indeed also present; but I shall here consi- 
der that case only in which the abseess of the lungs giw I 
occasion to a purulent expectoration. 

867.] An abscess of the lungs, in consequence of pneu- 
monia, is not always followed by a phthisis : for sometimes 
a hectic fever is not formed ; the matter poured into the 
bronchise is a proper and benign pus, which is frequently 
coughed up very readily, and spit out ; and, though this 
purulent expectoration should continue for some time, yet 
if a hectic does not come on, the ulcer soon heals, and 
every morbid symptom disappears. This has happened 
so frequently, that we may conclude, that neither the ac- 
cess of the air, nor the constant motion of the lungs, will 
prevent an ulcer of these parts from healing, if the mat- 
ter of it be well-conditioned. An abscess of the lungs, 
therefore, does not necessarily produce the phthisis pul- 
monalis ; and if it be followed by such a disease, it must 
be in consequence of particular circumstances which cor- 
rupt the purulent matter produced, render it unsuitable to 
the healing of the ulcer, and at the same time make it af- 
ford an acrimony, which, being absorbed, produces a 
hectic and its consequences. 

863.] The corruption of the matter of such abscesses 
may be owing to several causes, as, I. That the matter ef- 
fused during the inflammation, had not been a pure serum 
fit to be converted into a laudable pus, but had been united 
with other matters which prevented that, and gave a consi- 
derable acrimony to the whole : Or, 2. That the matter ef- 
fused, and converted into pus, either merely by a long 
stagnation in a vomica, or by its connection with an em- 
pyema, had been so corrupted, as to become unfit for the 
purpose of pus in the healing of the ulcer. These seem to 
be possible causes of the corruption of matter in abseesses, 
so as to make it the occasion of phthisis in persons other- 
wise sound ; but it is probable, that a pneumonic abscess 
does especially produce phthisis when it happens to persons 
previously disposed to that disease, and therefore only as it 
concurs with some other causes of it. 

869.] The third cause supposed to produce phthisis, is a 
catarrh ; which in many cases seems, in length of time, to 
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have the expectoration of mucus proper to it, gradually 
changed into an expectoration of pus ; and at the same time, 
by the addition of a hectic fever, the disease, which was at 
first a pure catarrh, is converted into a phthisis. This sup- 
position, however is not easily to be admitted. The catarrh 
is properly an affection of the mucous glands of the treachea 
and bronchia?, analogous to the coryza, and less violent 
kinds of cynanche tonsillaris, which very seldom terminate 
in suppuration. And although a catarrh should be disposed 
to such termination, yet the ulcer produced might readily 
heal up, as it does in the case of a cynanche tonsillaris ; and 
therefore should not produce a phthisis. 

870.] Further, the catarrh, as purely the effect of cold, 
is generally a mild disease, as well as of short duration; 
and of the numerous instances of it, there are at most but 
very few cases which can be said to have ended in phthisis. 
In all those cases in which this seems to have happened, it 
is to me probable, that the persons affected were peculi- 
arly predisposed to phthisis. And the beginning of phthisis 
so often resembles a catarrh, that the former may have 
been mistaken for the latter. Besides, to increase the fal- 
lacy, it often happens that the application of cold, which 
is the most frequent cause of catarrh, is also frequently 
the exciting cause of the cough which proves the begin- 
ning of phthisis. 

871.] It is to me, therefore probable, that a catarrh 
is very seldom the foundation of phthisis; but I would not 
positively assert that it never is so ; for it is possible that 
the cases of a more violent catarrh may have joined with 
them a pneumonic affection, which may end in a suppura- 
tion; or it may happen that a long continued catarrh, by 
the violent agitation of the lungs in coughing, will produce 
some of those tubercles which are presently to be mention- 
ed as the most frequent cause of phthisis. 

872.] It must be particularly observed here, that no- 
thing said in 871 should allow us to neglect any appear- 
ance of catarrh, as is too frequently done; for it may be 
either the beginning of a phthisis, which is mistaken for a 
genuine catarrh, or that even as a catarrh continuing long, 
it may produce a phthisis, as in 871. 

873.] Many physicians have supposed an acrimony of 
the fluids eroding some of the vessels of the lungs, to be a 
frequent cause of ulceration and phthisis. But this ap- 
pears to me to be a mere supposition ; for in anv of the in- 

2n 
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stances of the production of phthisis which I have seen, 
there was no evidence of any acrimony of the blood capa- 
ble of eroding the vessels. It is true, indeed, that in ma- 
ny cases an acrimony subsisting in some part of the fluids, 
is thcecause of the disease ; but it is at the same time pro- 
bable, that this acrimony operates by producing tubercles, 
rather than bysany direct erosion. 

874.] It has been mentioned in 862, that an asthma 
may be considered as one of the causes of phthisis; and 
by asthma I mean, that species of it which has been com- 
monly named the Spasmodic. This disease frequently 
subsists very long without producing any other, and may 
have its own peculiar fatal termination, as shall be explain- 
ed hereafter. But I have seen it frequently end in phthisis ; 
and in such cases I suppose it to operate in the manner 
above ailed ged of catarrh, that is, by producing tuber- 
cles, and their consequences, which shall be presently 
mentioned. 

875.] I come now to consider the fifth head of the cause 
of phthisis, and which I apprehend to be the most frequent 
of any. This I have said, in general, to be tubercles; by 
which terms are meant, certain small tumours, which have 
the appearance of indurated glands. Dissections have fre- 
quently shown such tubercles formed in the lungs ; and al- 
though at first indolent, yet at length they become inflam- 
ed, and are thereby changed into little abscesses, or vomi- 
cae, which breaking, and pouring their matter into the 
bronchia?, give a purulent expectoration, and thus lay the 
foundation of phthisis. 

876.] Though the matter expectorated upon these occa- 
sions has the appearance of pus, it is seldom that of a lau- 
dable kind; and, as the ulcers do not readily heal, but are 
attended with a hectic fever, for the most part ending fa- 
tally, I presume that the matter of the ulcers is imbued 
with a peculiarly noxious acrimony, which prevents 
their healing, and produces a phthisis in all its circum- 
stances, as mentioned above. 

877.] It is very probable that the acrimony which thus 
discovers itself in the ulcers, existed before, and produced 
the tubercles themselves: and it is to this acrimony that 
we must trace up the cause of the phthisis following these 
tubercles. This acrimony is probably, in different cases, 
of different kinds ; and it will not be easy to determine its 
varieties : but to a certain length I shall attempt it. 
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878.] In one case, and that, too, a very frequent one, 
of phthisis, it appears, that the noxious acrimony is of the 
same kind with that which prevails in the scrophula. This 
may be concluded from observing, that a phthisis, at its 
usual periods, frequently attacks persons born of scrophu- 
lous parents; that is, of parents who had been affected with 
scrophula in their younger years : that very often, when the 
phthisis appears, there occurs at the same time some lym- 
phatic tumors in the internal parts; and very often I have 
found the tabes mesenterica, which is a scrophulous affec- 
tion, joined with the phthisis pulmonalis. To all this I 
would add, that, even when no scrophulous affection lias 
either manifestly preceded or accompanied a phthisis, this 
last however most commonly affects persons of a habit re- 
sembling the scrophulous ; that is, persons of a sanguine, 
or of a sanguineo-melancholic temperament, who have ve- 
ry fine skins, rosy complexions, large veins, soft flesh, and 
thick upper lip: and further, that in such persons the phthi- 
sis comes on in the same manner that it does in persons 
having tubercles, as shall be immediately explained. 

879.] Another species of acrimony producing tubercles 
of the lungs, and thereby phthisis, may be said to be the 
exanthematic. It is well known, that the small-pox some- 
times, and more frequently the measles, lay the foundation 
of phthisis. It is probable also, that other exanthemata have 
the sarte effect; and from the phenomena of the disease, 
and the dissections of persons who have died of it, it is 
probable, that all the exanthemata may occasion a phthi- 
sis, by affording a matter which in the first place produces 
tubercles. 

880.] Another acrimony, which seems sometimes to 
produce phthisis, is the siphylitic ; but whether such an 
acrimony produces phthisis in any other persons than the 
previously disposed, does not appear to me certain. 

881.] What other species of acrimony, such as from 
scurvy, from pus absorbed from other parts of the body, 
from suppressed eruptions, or from other sources, may al- 
so produce tubercles and phthisis, I cannot now decide, 
but must leave to be determined by those who have had 
experience in such eases. 

882.] There is one peculiar case of phthisis, which from 
my own experience I can take notice of. This is the case 
of phthisis from a calcarious matter formed in the lungs, 
and coughed up, frequently with a little blood, sometimes 
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with mucus only, and sometimes with pus. How this mat- 
ter is generated, or in what precise part of the lungs it is 
seated, I acknowledge myself ignorant. In three cases of 
this kind which have occurred to me, there was at the same 
time no appearance of stony or earthy concretions in any 
other part of the hody. In one of these cases, an exqui- 
sitely formed phthisis came on, and proved mortal : while 
in the other two, the symptoms of phthisis were never fully 
formed ; and after some time, merely by a milk diet and 
avoiding irritation, the patients entirely recovered. 

883.] Another foundation for phthisis, analogous, as I 
judge, to that of tubercles, is that which occurs to certain 
artificers whose employments keeps them almost constantly 
exposed to dust ; such as stone-cutters, millers, flax-dressers, 
and some others. I have not observed in this country ma- 
ny instances of phthisis which could be referred to this 
cause; but, from Ramazzini, Morgagni, and some other 
writers, we must conclude such cases to be more frequent 
in the southern parts of Europe. 

884.J Besides these now mentioned, there are probably 
some other causes producing tubercles, which have not yet 
been ascertained by observation ; and it is likely, that in 
the state of tubercles there is a variety not yet accounted for ; 
but ail this must be left to future observation and inquiry. 

885.] It has been frequently supposed by physicianSj 
that the phthisis is a contagious disease ; and I dare not as- 
sert that it never is such : but in many hundred instances of 
the disease which I have seen, there has been hardly one 
which to me could appear to have arisen from contagion. 
It is possible, that in warmer climates the effects of conta- 
gion may be more discernible. 

After having said, that a phthisis arises from tubercles 
more frequently than from any other cause, and after hav- 
ing attempted to assign the variety of these, I now proceed 
to mention the peculiar circumstances and symptoms which 
usually accompany the coming on of the disease from tu- 
bercles. 

886.] A tuberculous and purulent state of the lungs has 
been observed in very young children, and in some others 
at several different periods before the age of puberty and 
full growtn ; but instances of this kind are rare : and the 
attack of phthisis, which we have reason to impute to tu- 
bercles, usually happens at the same period which I have 
assigned for the coming on of the hemoptysis. 
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887.] The phthisis from tubercles does also generally af- 
fect the same habits as the hemoptysis, that is, persons of 
a slender make, long necks, narrow chests, and prominent 
shoulders ; but very frequently the persons liable to tuber- 
cles have less of a florid countenance, and of the other 
marks of an exquisitely sanguine temperament, than the 
persons liable to hemoptysis. 

888.] This disease, arising from tubercles, usually com- 
mences with a slight and short cough, which becomes 
habitual, is often little remarked by those affected, and 
sometimes so little as to be absolutely denied by them. At 
the same time their breathing becomes easily hurried by 
any bodily motion, their body grows leaner, and they be- 
come languid and indolent. This state sometimes continues 
for a year, or even for two years, without the persons 
making any complaint of it, excepting only that they are 
affected by cold more readily than usual, which frequently 
increases their cough, and produces some catarrh. This, 
again, however, is sometimes relieved ; is supposed to have 
arisen from cold alone : and therefore gives no alarm either 
to the patient or to his friends, nor leads them to take any 
precautions. 

889.] Upon one or other of these occasions of catching 
cold, as we commonly speak, the cough becomes more con- 
siderable ; is particularly troublesome upon the patient's 
lying down at night ; and in this state continues longer than 
is usual in the case of a simple catarrh. This is more es- 
pecially to call for attention, if the increase and continuance 
of cough come on during the summer season. 

890.] The cough which comes on as in 888, is very often 
for a long time without any expectoration ; but when, from 
repeatedly catching cold, it becomes more constant, it is 
then at the same time attended with some expectoration, 
which is most considerable in the mornings. The matter 
of this expectoration becomes by degrees more copious, 
more viscid, and more opaque ; at length of a yellow or 
greenish color, and of a purulent appearance. The whole 
of the matter, however, is not always at once entirely 
changed in this manner ; but, while one part of it retains 
the usual form of mucus, another suffers the changes now 
described. 

891.] When the cough increases, and continues very fre- 
quent through the night, and when the matter expectorated 
undergoes the changes I have mentioned, the breathing at 
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the same time becomes more difficult, and the emaciation 
and weakness goon also increasing. In the female sex, as 
the disease advances, and sometimes early in its progress, 
the menses ceases to flow ; and this circumstance is to be 
considered as commonly the effect, although the sex them- 
selves are ready to believe it the sole cause of the disease. 

892.] When the cough comes on as in 888, the pulse is 
often natural, and for sometime after continues to be so; 
but the symptoms have seldom subsisted long before the 
pulse becomes frequent, and sometimes to a considerable 
degree, without much of the other symptoms of fever. 
At length, however, evening exacerbations become remark- 
able ; and by degrees the fever assumes the exquisite form 
of hectic, as described in 857, 859. 

893.] It is seldom that the cough, expectoration, and fe- 
ver, go on increasing, in the manner now described, without 
some pain being felt in some part of the thorax. It is usu- 
ally and most frequently felt at first under the sternum, and 
that especially, or almost only, upon occasion of coughing ; 
but very often, and that too, early in the course of the dis- 
ease, a pain is felt on one side, sometimes very constantly, 
and so as to prevent the person from lying easily upon that 
side ; but at other times the pain is felt only upon a full in- 
spiration, or upon coughing. Even when no pain is felt, it 
generally happens that phthisical persons cannot lie easily 
on some one of their sides, without having their difficulty 
of breathing increased, and their cough excited. 

894.] The phthisis begins, and sometimes proceeds to 
its fatal issue, in the manner described from 888, to 894, 
without any appearance of hemoptysis. Such cases are 
indeed rare ; but it is very common for the disease to ad- 
vance far, and even to an evident purulency and hectic state, 
without any appearance of blood in the spitting : so that it 
may be affirmed, the disease is frequently not founded in he- 
moptysis. At the same time, we must allow, not only that 
it sometimes begins with an hemoptysis, as is said in 863, 
but further, that it seldom happens that in the progress of 
the disease more or less of an hemoptysis does not appear. 
•Some degree of blood- spitting does, indeed, appear some- 
times in the state mentioned (888, 892.) but more com- 
monly in the more advanced stages of the disease only, and 
particularly upon the first appearance of purulency. How- 
ever this may be, it is seldom, in the phthisis from tuber- 
cles, that the hemoptysis is considerable, or requires any re- 
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medies different from those which are otherwise necessary 
for the state of the tubercles. 

895.] I have now described a succession of sj^mptoms 
which, in different cases, occupy more or less time. In 
this climate they very often take up some years, the symp- 
toms appearing especially in the winter and spring, com- 
monly becoming easier, and sometimes almost disappear- 
ing, during the summer : but returning again in winter, they 
at length after two or three years, prove fatal, towards the 
end of spring or the beginning of summer. 

896.] In this disease, the prognosis is for the most part 
unfavorable. Of those affected with it, the greater number 
die ; but there are also many of them who recover entirely, 
after having been in very unpromising circumstances. What 
are, however, the circumstances more certainly determin- 
ing to a happy or to a fatal event, I have not yet been able 
to ascertain. 

897.] The following aphorisms are the result of my ob- 
servations. 

A phthisis pulmonalis from hemoptysis, is more fre- 
quently recovered than one from tubercles. 

An hemoptysis not only is not always followed by a phthi- 
sis, as we have said above (863.) but even when followed 
by an ulceration, the ulceration is sometimes attended 
with little of hectic, and frequently admits of being soon 
healed. Even when hemoptysis and ulceration have hap- 
pened to be repeated, there are instances of persons reco- 
vering entirely after several such repetitions. 

A phthisis from a suppuration in consequence of pneu- 
monic inflammation, is that which most rarely occurs in 
this climate ; and a phthisis does not always follow such 
suppuration, when the abscess formed soon breaks and dis- 
charges a laudable pus ; but, if the abscess continues long 
shut up, and till after a considerable degree of hectic has 
been formed, a phthisis is then produced, equally danger- 
ous, as that from other causes. 

A phthisis from tubercles has, I think, been recovered : 
but it is of all others the most dangerous ; and, when aris- 
ing from a hereditary taint is almost certainly fatal. 

The danger of a phthisis, from whatever cause it may 
have arisen, is most certainly to be judged of by the de- 
gree to which the hectic and its consequences have arrived. 
From a ct rtain degree of emaciation, debility, profuse 
sweating, and diarrhcea, no person recovers. 
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A mania coming on, has been found to remove all the 
symptoms, and sometimes has entirely cured the disease; 
but, in other cases, upon the goi\>g off of the mania, the 
phthisis has recurred, and proved fatal. 

The pregnancy of women has often retarded the progress 
of a phthisis ; but commonly it is only till after delivery, 
when the symptoms of phthisis return with violence, and 
soon prove fatal. 



SECTION II. 
Of the Cure of Phthisis. 



898.] FROM what has been just now said, it will readily 
appear, that the cure of the phthisis pulmonalis must be 
exceeding! v difficult ; and that even the utmost care and 
attention in the employment of remedies, have seldom suc- 
ceeded. It may be doubtful whether this failure is to be 
imputed to the imperfection of our art, or to the absolutely 
incurable nature ol the disease. lam extremely averse in 
any case to admit of the latter supposition, and can always 
readily allow of the former ; but, in the mean time, must 
mention here, what has been attempted towards either cur- 
ing or moderating the violence of this disease. 

899.] It must be obvious that according to the differ- 
ent circumstances of this disease, the method of cure must 
be different. Our first attention should be employed in 
watching the approach of the disease, and preventing its 
proceeding to an incurable state. 

In all persons of a phthisical habit, and especially in those 
born of phthisical parents, the slightest symptoms of the 
approach of phthisis, at the phthisical period of life, ought 
to be attended to.* 

900.] When an hemoptysis occurs, though it be not al- 
ways followed with ulceration and phthisis, these however 
are always to be apprehended ; and every precaution is to 
be taken against them. This is especially to be done by 
employing every means of moderating the hemorrhagy, and 
of preventing its return, directed in 89 I, et seq. and these 
precautions ought to be continued for several years after the 
occurrence of the hemoptysis. 

* This early attention to the first symptoms of the disease is of (he utmost consequence, for it 
is onlv in the early stage that any remedies can be employed with success, as experience has 
sufficiently taught. See article 905. et sc<j. 
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901.] The phthisis which follows a suppuration from 
pneumonic inflammation, can only be prevented with cer- 
tainty, by obtaining a resolution of such inflammation. 
What maybe attempted towards the cure of an abscess and 
ulcer which have taken place, I shall speak of hereafter. 

902.] I have said, it is doubtful if a genuine catarrh ever 
produces a phthisis ; but have allowed that it possibly may: 
and both upon this account, and upon account of the 
ambiguity which may arise, whether the appearing catarrh 
be a primary disease, or the effect of a tubercle, I consider 
it as of consequence to cure a catarrh as soon as possible 
after its first appearance. More especially when it shall 
linger, and continue for some time, or shall, after some 
intermission, frequently return, the cure of it should be 
diligently attempted. The measures requisite for this 
purpose shall be mentioned afterwards, when Ave come to 
treat of catarrh as a primary disease ; but, in the mean 
time, the means necessary for preventing its producing a 
phthisis shall be mentioned immediately, as they are the 
same with those I shall point out as necessary for prevent- 
ing a phthisis from tubercles. 

903.] The preventing of a phthisis from asthma must 
be by curing, if possible, the asthma, or at least by mode- 
rating it as much as may be done: and as it is probable that 
asthma occasions phthisis, by producing tubercles, the mea- 
siues necessary for preventing phthisis from asthma, will 
be the same with those necessary in the case of tubercles, 
which I am now about to mention. 

90 k] I consider tubercles as by much the most frequent 
cause of phthisis ; and even in many cases where this seems 
to depend upon hemoptysis, catarrh, or asthma, it does 
however truly arise from tubercles. It is upon this sub- 
ject, therefore, that I shall have occasion to treat of the 
measures most commonly requisite for curing phthisis. 

905.] When, in a person born of phthisical parents, of 
a phthisical habit, at the phthisical period of life, the symp- 
toms (888.) in the spring, or the beginning of summer, 
shall appear in the slightest degree, we may presume that 
a tubercle, or tubercles, either have been formed, or are 
forming in the lungs ; and therefore, that every means we 
can devise for preventing their formation, or for procuring 
their resolution, should be employed immediately, even 
although the patient himself should overlook or neglect the 
symptoms, as imputin g them to accidental cold, 
' 2o 
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906.] This is certainly the general indication ; but how 
it may be executed, I cannot readily saw I do not know 
that, at anv time, physicians have proposed any remedy 
capable of preventing the formation of tubercles, or of 
resolving them when formed. The analogy of scrophula, 
gives no assistance in this matter. In scrophula the reme- 
dies that are seemingly of most power, are, sea-water, or 
certain mineral waters ; but these have generally proved 
hurtful in the case of tubercles of the lungs. 1 have known 
several instances of mercury very fully employed for cer. 
tain diseases, in persons who were supposed at the time to 
have tubercles formed, or forming, in their lungs ; but 
though the mercury proved a cure for those other diseases, 
it was of no service in preventing phthisis, and in some 
cases seemed to hurry it on. 

907. J Such appears to me to be the present state of our 
art, witn respect to the cure of tubercles ; but I do not des- 
pair of a remedy for the purpose being found hereafter. In 
the mean time, all that at present seems to be within the 
reach of our art, is to take the measures proper for avoid- 
ing the inflammation of tubercles. It is probable that tu- 
bercles may subsist long without producing any disorder ; 
and I am disposed to think, that nature sometimes resolves 
and discusses tubercles which have been formed ; but that 
nature does this only when the tubercles remain in an un- 
inflamed state; and therefore, that the measures necessary 
to be taken, are chiefly those for avoiding the inflammation 
of the tubercles. 

908.] The inflammation of a tubercle of the lungs is to 
be avoided upon the general plan of avoiding inflammation, 
by blood-letting, and by an antiphlogistic regimen ; the 
chief part of which, in this case, is the use of a low diet. 
This supposes a total abstinence from animal food, and the 
using of vegetable food almost alone : but it has been found, 
that it is not necessary for the patient to be confined to ve- 
getables of the weakest nourishment, it being sufficient that 
the farinacea be employed, and together with these, milk. 

y09.] Milk has been generally considered as the chief 
remedy in phthisis, and in the case of every tendency to 
it ; but whether from its peculiar qualities, or from its 
being of a lower quality, with respect to nourishment, than 
anv food entirely animal, is not certainly determined. The 
choice and administration of milk will be properly directed, 
by considering the nature of the milk of the several ani- 
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mals from which it may be taken, and the particular state 
of the patient with respect to the period and circumstances 
of the disease, and to the habits of his stomach with respect 
to milk. 

910.] A second means of preventing the inflammation 
of the tubercles of the lungs, is, by avoiding any particu- 
lar irritation of the affected part, which may arise from any 
violent exercise of respiration ; from anv considerable de- 
gree of bodily exercise ; from any position of the body, 
which straitens the capacity of the thorax ; and lastly, from 
cold applied to the surface of the body, which determines 
the blood in greater quantity to the internal parts, and par- 
ticularly to the lungs. 

911.] From the last-mentioned consideration, the ap- 
plication of cold in general, and therefore the winter-sea- 
son, in cold climates, as diminishing the cutaneous perspi- 
ration, is to be avoided; but more particularly, that appli- 
cation of cold is to be shunned that mav suppress perspira- 
tion, to the degree of occasioning a catarrh, which consists 
in an inflammatory determination to the lungs, and may 
therefore most certainly produce an inflammation of the 
tubercles there. 

By considering, that the avoiding heat is a part of the 
antiphlogistic regimen above recommended, and by com- 
paring this with what has been just now said respecting 
the avoiding cold, the proper choice of climates and sea- 
sons for phthisical patients will be readily understood. 

912.] A third means of avoiding the inflammation of 
the tubercles of the lungs consists, in diminishing the de- 
termination of the blood to the lungs, by supporting and 
increasing the determination to the surface of the bodv ; 
which is to be chiefly and most safely done by warm cloth- 
ing,* and the frequent use of the exercises of gestation. 

913.] Every mode of gestation has been found of use 
in phthisical cases ; but riding on horseback, as being 
accompanied with a great deal of bodily exercise, is less 
safe in persons liable to an hemoptysis. Travelling in a 
carriage unless upon very smooth roads mav also be of 
doubtful effect ; and all the modes of gestation that are- 
employed on land, may fall short of the effects expected 

•This is a most essential part in the cure of phthisis, and many other diseases prevalent in 
told climates. 

The warm clothing that is most eff -ctual is flannel shirt* next to the skin It feels a little d»s- 
agreeable at fi.st to a person unaccustomed to it ; but the great rel e; i affords, and the cum- 
fortable sensation it produces, are so strong inducements tor continuing its use, that few peu- 
ple who have once experienced us beneriual eliects have any desixe to relinquish it. 
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from them, because they cannot be rendered sufficiently 
constant ; and therefore it is that sailing, of all other modes 
of gestation, is the most effectual in pneumonic eases, as 
bein«- both the smoothest and most constant. 

It has been imagined, that some benefit is derived from 
the state of the atmosphere upon the sea ; but I cannot 
find that any impregnation of this which can be supposed 
to take place, can he of service to phthisical persons. It is 
however probable, that frequently some benefit may be 
derived from the more moderate temperature and greater 
purity of the air upon the sea. 

914.] In order to take off any inflammatory determina- 
tion of the blood into the vessels of the lungs, blisters ap- 
plied to some part of the thorax may often be of service; 
and for the same purpose, as well as for moderating the 
general inflammatory state of the body, issues of various 
kinds mav be employed with advantage. 

915.] The several measures to be pursued in the case of 
what is properly called an Incipient Phthisis, have now 
been mentioned ; but they have seldom been employed in 
sueli eases in due time, and have .therefore, perhaps, sel- 
dom proved effectual. It has more commonly happened, 
that after some time, an inflammation has come upon the 
tubercles, and an abscess has been formed, which opening 
into the cavity of the bronchia?, has produced an ulcer, 
and a confirmed phthisis. 

916.] In this state of matters, some new indications dif- 
ferent from the former may be supposed to arise, and indi- 
cations for preventing absorption, for preventing the effects 
of the absorbed matter upon the blood, and for healing the 
ulcer, have been actually proposed. 1 cannot find, how- 
ever, that any of the means proposed for executing these 
indications, are either probable or have proved effectual. 
If, upon some occasions, they have appeared to be useful, 
it has been probably by answering some other intention. 

While no antidote against the poison which especially 
operates here, seems to have been as yet found out, it ap- 
to me, that too great a degree of inflammation has a 
great share in preventing tiie healing of the ulcer which 
occurs ; and such inflammation is certainly what has a 
great share in urging on its fatal consequences. The only 
practice, therefore, which" I can venture to propose, is the 
same in the ulcerated as in the crude state of a tubercle ; 
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that is, the employment of means for moderating inflam- 
mation, which have been already mentioned (908. et seq.) 

917.] The balsamics whether natural or artificial, which 
have been so commonly advised in cases of phthisis, ap- 
pear to me to have been proposed upon no sufficient 
grounds, and to have proved commonly hurtful. The re- 
sinous and acrid substance of myrrh, lately recommended, 
has not appeared to me to be of any service, and in some 
cases to hive proved hurtful.* 

918.] Mercury, so often useful in healing ulcers, has 
been speciously enough proposed in this disease ; but whe- 
ther that it be not adapted to the particular nature of the 
ulcers of the lungs occurring in phthisis, or that it proved 
hurtful because it cannot have effect without exciting such 
an inflammatory state of the whole system, as, in a hec- 
tic state, must prove very hurtful, I cannot determine. 
Upon many trials which I have seen made, it has proved of 
no service, and commonly has appeared to be manifestly 
pernicious. 

919.] The Peruvian bark has been recommended for se- 
veral purposes in phthisical cases; and it is said, upon some 
occasions to have been useful; but I have seldom found it 
to be so; and as by its tonic power it increases the phlo- 
gistic diathesis of the system, I have frequently found it 
hurtful. In some cases, where the morning remissions of 
the fever were considerable, and the noon exacerbations 
well marked, I have observed the Peruvian bark given in 
large quantities, have the effect of stopping these exacer- 
bations, and at the same time of relieving the whole of the 
phthisical symptoms : but in the cases in which I observed 
this, the fever showed a constant tendency to recur; and 
at length the phthisical symptoms also returned, and prov- 
ed quickly fatal. 

920.] Acids of all kinds, as antiseptic and refrigerant, 
are useful in cases of phthisis ; but the native acid of vege- 
tablesf is more useful than the fossil acids, as it can be gi- 
ven in much larger quantities, and may also be given more 
safely than vinegar, being less liable to excite coughing. 

921.] Though our art can do so little towards the cure 
of this disease, we must, however, palliate the uneasy 
symptoms of it as well as we can. The symptoms especial- 

* From the preceding account of the disease, it is sufficiently evident that all acrid and hot 
substances must be hurtful in phthisis. The balsamics have been long recommended in these 
cases, even by the best authorities, but on what principle is not easy to determine. 

+ The acid truits, acid of tartar, acid ol sorrel, and other plants yielding an acid, but notaa 
acrid, juke. The eating of oranges is therefore serviceable. 
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ly urgent are the cough and diarrhoea. The cough mav be 
in some measure relieved by demulcents, (8T2.) but the 
relief obtained by these is imperfect and transitory, and 
very often the stomach is disturbed by the quantity of 
oily, mucilaginous, and sweet substances, which are on 
these occasions taken into it. 

922.] The only certain means of relieving the cough, ig 
by employing opiates. These, indeed, certainly increase 
the phlogistic diathesis of the system; but commonly they 
do not so much harm in this wav, as they do service by 
quieting the cough, and giving sleep. They are supposed 
to be hurtful by checking expectoration: but they doit 
for a short time only ; and, after a sound sleep, the expec- 
toration in the morning is more easy than usual. In the 
advanced state of the disease, opiates seem to increase the 
sweatings that occur; but they compensate this, by the 
ease they afford in a disease which cannot be cured. 

923.] The diarrhoea which happens in the advanced state 
of tins disease, is to be palliated by moderate astringents^ 
mucilages, and opiates. 

Rhubarb, so commonly prescribed in every diarrhoea, 
and all other purgatives, are extremely dangerous in the 
colliquative diarrhoea of hectics. 

Fresh subacid fruits, supposed to be always laxative, 
are often in the diarrhoea of hectics, by their antiseptic 
quality, very useful. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF THE HEMORRHOIS ; OR OF THE HEMOR- 
RHOIDAL SWELLING AND FLUX. 

SECTION I. 

Of the Phenomena and Causes of the Hemorrhois. 

924.] A D-ISCHARGE of blood from small tumors 
±\. on the verge of the anus, is the symptom 
which generally constitutes the Hemorrhois; or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the Hemorrhoidal Flux. But a discharge 
of blood from within the anus, when the blood is of a flo- 
rid color, showing it to have come from no great distance, 
is also considered as the same disease; and physicians have 
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agreed in making two cases or varieties of it, under the 
names of External and Internal Hemorrhois. 

925.] In both cases it is supposed that the flow of blood 
is from tumors previously formed, which are named He- 
morrhoids, or piles; and it frequently happens, that the 
tumors exist without any discharge of blood; in which 
case however, they are supposed to be a part of the same 
disease and are named Hemorrhoides Ca;cae, or Blind 

Piles. 

926] These tumors, as they appear without the anus, 
are sometimes separate, round, and prominent, on the 
verge of the anus; but frequently the tumor is only one 
tumid ring, forming, as it were, the anus pushed without 
the body. 

#27.] These tumors, and the discharge of blood from 
them, sometimes come on as an affection purely topical, and 
without any previous disorder in other parts of the body : 
but it frequently happens, even before the tumors are form- 
ed, and more especially before the blood flows, that vari- 
ous disorders are felt in different parts of the body, as head- 
ach, vertigo, stupor, difficulty of breathing, sickness, colic- 
pains, pain of the back and loins ; and often, together with 
more or fewer of these symptoms, there occurs a consider- 
able degree of pyrexia. 

The coming on of the disease with these symptoms, is 
usually attended with a sense of fullness, heat, itching, and 
pain in and about the anus. 

Sometimes the disease is preceded by a discharge of se- 
rous matter from the anus : and sometimes this serous dis- 
charge, accompanied with some swelling, seems to be in 
place of the discharge of blood, and to relieve those disor- 
ders of the system which we have mentioned. This serous 
discharge, therefore, has been named the Hemorrhois Alba. 
928 ] In the hemorrhois, the quantity of blood discharg- 
ed is different upon different occasions. Sometimes the 
blood flows only upon the persons going to stool ; and com- 
monly, in larger or lesser quantity, follows the discharge of 
the feces In other cases, the blood flows without any dis- 
charge of faeces ; and then, generally, it is after having been 
preceded by the disorders above mentioned, when it is also 
commonly in larger quantity. This discharge of blood is 
often very considerable ; and, by the repetition, it is often 
so great, as we could hardly suppose the body to bear but 
with the hazard of life. Indeed , though rarely, it has been 
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so great as to prove suddenly fatal. These considerable dis- 
charges occur especially to persons who have beet frequent- 
ly liable to the disease?. They often induce great debility ; 
and frequently a leucophlegmatia, or dropsy, which proves 
fatal. 

The tumors and discharges of blood in this disease, often 
recur at exactly stated periods. 

929.] It often happens, in the decline of life, that the 
hemorrhoidal flux, formerly frequent, ceases to flow ; and, 
upon that event, it generally happens that the persons are 
affected with apoplexy or palsy. 

930.] Sometimes hemorrhoidal tumors are affected with 
considerable inflammation ; which, ending in suppuration, 
gives occasion to the formation of fistulous ulcers in those 
parts. 

931.] The hemorrhoidal tumors have been often consi- 
dered as varicous tumors, or dilatations of veins ; and it is 
true, that in some cases varicous dilatations have appeared 
upon dissection. These, however, do not always appear; 
and I presume it is not the ordinary case, but that the tu- 
mors are formed by an effusion of blood into the cellular 
texture of the intestine near to its extremity. These tu- 
mors, especially when recently formed, frequently contain 
fluid blood ; but, after they have remained for some time, 
they are commonly of a firmer substance. 

932. ] From a consideration of their causes, to be here- 
after mentioned, it is sufficiently probable, that hemorrhoi- 
dal tumors are produced by some interruption of the free 
return of blood from the veins of the lower extremity of 
the rectum ; and it is - possible, that a considerable accumu- 
lation of blood in these veins, may occasion a rupture of 
their extremities, and thus produce the hemorrhagy or tu- 
mors I have mentioned. But, considering that the hemor- 
rhagy occurring here is often preceded by pain, inflamma- 
tion, and a febrile state, as well as by many other symptoms 
which show a connection between the topical affection and 
the state of the whole system, it seems probable that the 
interruption of the venous blood, which we have supposed 
to take place, operates in the manner explained in 768, and 
therefore, that the discharge of blood here is commonly from 
arteries. 

933.] Some physicians have been of opinion, that a dif- 
ference in the nature of the hemorrhois, and of its effects 
upon the system, might arise from the difference of the he- 
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friorrhoidal vessels from which the blood issued. But it ap- 
pears to me, that hardly in any case we can distinguish the 
vessels from which the blood flows ; and that the frequent 
inosculations, of both the arteries and veins which belong- 
to the lower extremity of the rectum will render the effects 
of the hemorrhagy nearly the same, from whichsoever of 
these vessels the blood proceed. 

934.] In 768, I have endeavored to explain the manner 
in which a certain state of the sanguiferous system might 
give occasion to an hemorrhoidal flux ; and I have no doubt, 
that this flux may be produced in that manner. I cannot, 
however, by any means admit that the disease is so often 
produced in that manner, or that, on its first appearance, 
it is so frequently a systematic affection, as the Stahlians. 
have imagined, and would have us to believe. It occurs in 
many persons before the period of life at which the venous 
plethora takes place ; it happens to females, in whom a ve- 
nous plethora, determined to the hemorrhoidal vessels, can- 
not be supposed ; and it happens to both sexes, and to per- 
sons of all ages, from causes which do not affect the sytem, 
and are manifestly suited to produce a topical affection only. 

935.] These causes of a topical affection are, in the first 
place, the frequent voiding of hard and bulky faeces, which, 
not only by their long stagnation in the rectum, but espe- 
cially when voided, must press upon the veins of the anus, 
and interrupt the course of the blood in them. It is for this 
reason that the disease happens so often to persons of a slow 
and bound belly. 

936.] From the causes just now mentioned, the disease 
happens especially to persons liable to some degree of a pro- 
lapsus ani. Almost every person in voiding faeces has the 
internal coat of the rectum more or less protruded with- 
out the body ; and this will be to a greater or lesser degree, 
according as the hardness and bulk of the faeces occasion a 
greater or lesser effort or pressure upon the anus. While 
the gut is thus pushed out, it often happens that the sphinct- 
er ani is contracted before the gut is replaced ; and, in con-- 
sequence thereof, a strong constriction is made, which pre- 
venting the fallen-out gut from being replaced ; and at the 
same time preventing the return of blood from it, occasions 
its being considerably swelled, and its forming a tumid ring 
round the anus. 

937.] Upon the sphincter's being a little relaxed, as it is 
immediately after its strong contraction, the fallen-out por- 

& P 
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tion of the gut is commonly again taken within the body ; 
but by the frequent repetition of such an accident, the size 
and fullness of the ring formed by the fallen-out gut, is 
much increased. It is therefore more slowly and difficultly 
replaced; and in this consists the chief uneasiness of hemor- 
rhoidal persons. 

93«.] As the internal edge of the ring mentioned, is ne- 
cessarily divided by clefts, the whole often assumes the ap- 
pearance of a number of distinct swellings ; and it also fre- 
quently happens, that some portions of it, more considera- 
bly swelled than others, become more protuberant, and 
form those small tumors more strictly called Hemorrhoids, 
or Piles. 

939.] From considering that the pressure of faeces, and 
other causes interrupting the return of venous blood from 
the lower extremity of the rectum, may operate a good 
deal higher up in the gut than that extremity, it may be 
easily understood that tumors may be formed within the 
anus ; and probably it also happens, that some of the tu- 
mors formed without the anus, as in 938, may continue 
when taken within the body, and even be increased by the 
causes just now mentioned. It is thus that I would explain 
the production of internal piles, which, on account of their 
situation and bulk, are not protruded on the person's going 
to stool, and are often, therefore, more painful. The same 
internal piles are more especially painful, when affected by 
the hemorrhagic effort described in 744, and 768- 

940.] The production of pdes is particularly illustrated 
by this, that pregnant women are frequently affected with 
them. This is to be accounted for, partly from the pressure 
of the uterus upon the rectum, and partly from the costive 
habit to which pregnant women are usually liable. I have 
known many instances of piles occurring for the first time 
during the state of pregnancy ; and there are few women 
that have borne children who are afterwards entirely free 
from piles. The Stahlians have commonly asserted, that 
the male sex is more frequently affected with this disease 
than the female ; but in this country I have constantly found 
it otherwise. 

941.] It is commonly supposed, that the frequent use of 
purgatives, especially of those of the more acrid kind, and 
more particularly of aloetics, is apt to produce the hemor- 
rhoidal affection ; and as these purgatives stimulate chiefly 
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the great guts, it seems sufficiently probable that they may 
excite this disease. 

942.] I have now mentioned several causes which may 
produce the hemorrhoidal tumors and flux as a topical af- 
fection only ; but must observe farther, that although the 
disease appears first as a purely topical affection, it may, by 
frequent repetition, become habitual ; and therefore may 
become connected with the whole system, in the manner 
already explained, with respect to hemorrhagy in general, 
in 747. 

943.] The doctrine now referred to will, it is apprehend- 
ed, apply very fully to the case of the hemorrhoidal flux ; 
and will the more readily apply, from the person who has 
been once affected being much exposed to a renewal of the 
causes which first occasioned the disease ; and from many 
persons being much exposed to a congestion in the hemor- 
rhoidal vessels, in consequence of their being often in an 
erect position of the bodv, and in an exercise which pushes 
the blood into the depending vessels, while at the same 
time, the effects of these circumstances are much favored 
by the abundance and laxity of the cellular texture about 
the rectum. 

944.] It is thus that the hemorrhoidal flux is so often ar- 
tificially rendered an habitual and systematic affection ; and 
I am persuaded, that it is this which has given occasion to 
the Stahlians to consider the disease as almost universally such. 

945.] It is to be particularly observed here, that when 
the hemorrhoidal disease has either been originally, or has 
become in the manner just now explained, a systematic 
affection, it then acquires a particular connection with the 
stomach, so that certain affections there excite the hemor- 
rhoidal disease, and certain states of the hemorrhoidal af- 
fection excite disorder > of the stomach. 

It is perhaps on-ing to this connection, that the gout 
sometimes affects the rectum. See 524. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Care of Hemorrhoidal Affections. 

946.] ALMOST at all times it has been an opinion 
amongst physicians, and from them spread a.nongst the 
people, that the hemorrhoidal flux is a salutary evacuation, 
which prevents many diseases that would othenwse have 
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happened; and that it even contributes to give long life. 
This opinion, in later tunes, has been especially maintain- 
ed by Dr. Stahl, and his followers; and has had a great 
deal of influence upon the practice of physic in Germany. 

947.] The question arises with respect to hemorrhagy in 
general, and indeed it has been extended so far by the 
Stahhans. I have accordinglv considered it as a general 
question (166 — 119.) but it has been more especially agi- 
tated with regard to the disease now under considera- 
tion: And as to this, although 1 am clearly of opinion that 
the hemorrhois may take place in consequence of the ge- 
neral state of the system (768.) or, what is still more fre- 
quent, that bv repetition it may become connected with 
that general state (942.) and in either case cannot be sup- 
pressed without great caution; I must beg leave, notwith- 
standing this, to maintain, that the first is a rare case; that 
generally the disease first appears as an affection purely to- 
pical, (934 — 941.) and that the allowing it to become habi- 
tual is never proper. It is a nasty disagreeable disease, 
ready to go to excess, and to be thereby very hurtful, as 
veil as sometimes fatal. At best it is liable to accidents, 
and thereby to unhappy consequences. I am therefore of 
opinion, that not only the first approaches of the disease 
are to be guarded against, but even that, when it has taken 
place for some time, from whatever cause it may have pro- 
ceeded, the flux is always to be moderated, and the ne-. 
cessity of it, if possible, superseded. 

948.] Having delivered these general rules, I proceed 
to mention more particularly, how the disease is to be 
treated, according to the different circumstances under 
which it may appear. 

When we can manifestly discern the first appearance of 
the disease to arise from causes acting upon the part only, 
the strictest attention should be employed in guarding 
against the renewal of these causes. 

949.] One of the most frequent of the remote causes of 
the hemorrhoidal affection, is a slow and bound belly (935.) 
and this is to be constantly obviated by a proper diet,* 
which each individual's own experience must direct ; or, 
if the management of diet be not effectual, the belly must 
be kept regular by such medicines as may prove gently 
laxative, without irritating the rectum. f In most cases it 

* Broths of all kind are proper in these cases : barlev broth is preferable to that which is made 
with rice. P.ariey gruel, with pruens, is an excellent laxative broth. 
+ The lenitive electuary alone may in many cases be sufficient, when jiven in the quantity of 
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will be of advantage to acquire a habit with respect to time, 
and to observe it exactly. 

950] Another cause of hemorrhois to be especially at- 
tended to, is the prolapsus or protrusion of the anus, which 
is apt to happen on a person's having a stool, (936.) If it 
shall occur to any considerable degree, and at the same 
time be not easily and immediately replaced, it most cer- 
tainly produces piles, or increases them when otherwise pro- 
duced. Persons therefore liable to this prolapsus, should, 
upon their having been at stool, take great pains to have 
the gut immediately replaced, by lying down in a hori- 
zontal posture, and pressing gently upon the anus, till the 
reduction shall be completely obtained. 

951.] When the prolapsus of which I speak, is occa- 
sioned only by voiding hard and bulky faeces, it should be 
obviated by the means mentioned in 949, and may be 
thereby avoided. But in some persons it is owing to a lax- 
ity of the rectum ; in which case it is often most consider- 
able upon occasion of a loose stool; and then the disease 
is to be treated by astringents,* as well as by proper arti- 
fices for preventing the falling down of the gut. 

952.] These are the means to be employed upon the first 
approaches of the hemorrhoidal affection ; and when from 
neglect it shall have frequently recurred, and has become 
in some measure established, they are no Jess proper. In 
the latter case, however, some other means are also neces- 
sary. It is particularly proper to guard against a plethoric 
state of the body ; consequently, to avoid a sedentary life, 
a full diet, and particularly intemperance in the use of strong 
liquor ; which, as I should have observed before, is, in all 
cases of hemorrhagy, of the greatest influence in increasing 
the disposition to the disease. 

953.] I need hardly repeat here, that exercise of all kinds 
must be a chief means of obviating and removing a pletho- 
ric state of the body ; but upon occasion of the hemorrhoi- 
dal flux immediately approaching, both walking and riding, 
as increasing the determination of the blood into the hemor- 

half an ounce or six drachms. The following formula may be used where greater costivenese 
prevails: 

R. Sal. Nitri, 5iL 
Pulv. Jalap. Si- 
Elect. Lenitivi, %'u 
M. f. Elect, cujus sumat q. n. m. pro re nata. 

* Astringents may be used boili internally and externally. The internal astringents are Alum, 
Kino, Terra Japonica, &c. But in cases of hemorrhoids from laxity, nothing produces a better 
effect that the frequent application of pledgets dipped in a strong infusioB of galls, or oatbark. 
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rhoidal vessels, are to be avoided. At other times, when no 
such determination has been already formed, those modes 
of exercise may be very properly employed.* 

954.] Cold bathing is another remedy that may be em- 
ployed to obviate plethora, and prevent hemorrhage ; but 
it is to be used with caution. When the hemorrhoidal tlux 
is approaching, it may be dangerous to turn it suddenly 
aside by cold bathing: but during the intervals of the dis- 
ease, this remedy may be employed with advantage ; and 
in persons liable to a prolapsus alii, the frequent washing of 
the anus with cold water may be very useful. 

955.] These are the means for preventing the recurrence 
of the hemorrhoidal flux ; and in all cases, when it is not 
immediately approaching, they are to be employed. When 
it has actually come on, means are to be employed for mo- 
derating it at much as possible, by the person's lying in a 
horizontal position upon a hard bed ; by avoiding exercise 
in an erect posture; by using a cool diet ; by avoiding ex- 
ternal heat ; and by obviating the irritation of hardened 
faices by the use of proper laxatives, (949.) From what 
has been said above, as to the being careful not to increase 
the determination of the blood into the hemorrhoidal ves- 
sels, the propriety of these measures must sufficiently ap. 
pear; and if they were not so generally neglected, many 
persons would escape the great trouble, and the various bad 
consequences, which so frequently result from this disease. 

956.] With respect to the further cure of this disease, 
it is almost in two cases only that hemorrhoidal persons 
call for the assistance of the physician. The one is when 
the affection is accompanied with much pain ; and of this 
there are two cases, according as the pain happens to at- 
tend the external or the internal piles. 

957 ] The pain of the external piles arises especially 
when a considerable protrusion of the rectum has happened; 
and when, continuing unreduced, it is strangled by the 
constriction of the sphineter ; while, at the same time, no 
bleeding happens, to take off the swelling of the protruded 
portion of the intestine. Sometimes an inflammation super- 
venes, and greatly aggravates the pain. To relieve the pain 
in this case, emollient fomentations and poultices are some- 
times of service ; but a more effectual relief is to be obtain- 
ed by applying leeches to the tumid parts. 

* It is doubtful whetl.er riding is ever arlviseabla in anv period of the disease. Ridina fre- 
quently produce* Pi.c- ; in persons not lathe least predisposed fc> Ihem. 
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958.] The other case in which hemorrhoidal persons seek 
assistance, is that or excessive bleeding. Upon the opinion 
so generally received of this discharge being salutary, and 
from the observation that upon the discharge occurring per- 
sons have sometimes found relief from various disorders, 
the most part of persons liable to it are ready to let it go too 
far ; and indeed the Stahlians will not allow it to be a dis- 
ease, unless when it has actually gone to excess. I am, 
however, well persuaded, that this flux ought always to be 
cured as soon as possible. 

959.] When the disease occurs as a purely topical affec- 
tion , there can be no doubt of the propriety of this rule ; 
and, even when it has occurred as a critical discharge in 
the case of a particular disease, yet when this disease shall 
have been entirely cured and removed, the preventing any 
return of the hemorrhois, seems to be both safe and proper. 

960.] It is only when the disease arises from a plethoric 
state of the body, and from a stagnation of blood in the hy- 
pochondriac region, or when, though originally topical, 
the disease, by frequent repetition, has become habitual, 
and has thereby acquired a connection with the whole sys- 
tem, that any doubt can arise as to the safety of curing it 
entirely. Even in these cases, however, I apprehend it 
will be always proper to moderate the bleeding ; lest by its 
continuance or repetition, the plethoric state of the body, 
and the particular determination of the blood into the he- 
morrhoidal vessels, be increased, and the recurrence of the 
disease, with all its inconveniences and danger, be too much 
favored. 

961.] Further, even in the cases stated (960.) in so far as 
the plethoric state of the body, and the tendency to that 
state, can be obviated and removed, this is always to be 
diligently attempted ; and if it can be executed with suc- 
cess, 'the flux may be entirely suppressed. 

962.] The Stahlian opinion, that the hemorrhoidal flux 
is only in excess when it occasions great debility, or a leu- 
cophlegm .tia, is by no means just ; and it appears to me, 
that the smallest approach towards producing either of these, 
should be considered as an excess, which ought to be pre- 
vented from going farther. 

963.] In all cases therefore of excess, or of any approach 
towards it, and particularly when the disease depends upon 
a prolapsus ani, (950.) I am of opinion that astringenfs, both 
internal and external, may be safely and properly employ- 
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etl ; not indeed to induce an immediate and total suppres- 
sion, but to moderate the hemorrhagy, and by degrees to 
suppress it altogether, while at the same time measures are 
taken for removing the necessity of its recurrence. 

964.] When the circumstances (945.) marking a con- 
nection between the hemorrhoidal affection and the state of 
the stomach occur, the measures necessary are the same as 
in the case of atonic gout. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE MENORRHAGIA, OR THE IMMODE- 
RATE FLOW OF THE MENSES. 

965.] "OLOOD discharged from the vagina may pro- 
lJ ceed from different sources in the internal parts : 
but I here mean, to treat of those discharges only, in which 
the blood may be presumed to flow from the same sources 
that the menses in their natural state proceed from ; and 
which discharges alone, are those properly comprehended 
under the present title. The title of Metrorrhagia, or hce- 
morrhagia uteri, might comprehend a great deal more. 

966.] The menorrhagia may be considered as of two 
kinds ; either as it happens to pregnant and lying-in women, 
or as it happens to women neither pregnant nor Jhaving re- 
cently born children. The first kind, as connected with the 
circumstances of pregnancy and child-bearing, (which are 
not to be treated of in the present course)., I am not to con- 
sider here, but shall confine myself to the second kind of 
menorrhagia only. 

967.] The flow of the menses is considered as immode- 
rate, when it recurs more frequently,* when it continues 
longer, or when, during the ordinary continuance,f it is 
more abundant^: than is usual with the same person at other 
times. 

968.] As the most part of women are liable to some in- 
equality with respect to the period, the duration, and the 

* The usual period is from twenty-seven to thirty days. 

+ The time of its continuance is very various in different people; it seldom continues longer 
thin eight days or shorter than two. In general, women of a lax and delicate constitution have 
a more copious and a longer continued discharge than robust people. 

t It is extremely difficult to ascertain precisely what quantity is usually discharged ; but the 
women themselves can generally inform the physician with sufficient exactness for regulating the 
practice whether the discbarge be immoderate. 

2r 
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quantity of their menses ; so it is not every inequality in 
these respects that is to be considered as a disease ; but only 
those deviations, which are excessive in degree, which arc 
permanent, and which induce a manifest state of debility. 

969.] The circumstances (967. 968.) are those which 
chiefly constitute the menorrhagia : but it is proper to ob- 
serves that although I allow the frequency, duration, and 
quantity of the menses to be judged of by what is usual 
with the same individual at other times ; yet there is, in 
these particulars, so much uniformity observable in the 
whole of the sex, that in any individual in whom there oc- 
curs a considerable deviation from the common measure, 
such a deviation if constantly recurring, may be consider- 
ed as at least approaching to a morbid state, and as requiring 
most of the precautions which I shall hereafter mention as 
necessary to be attended to by those who arc actually in such 
a state. 

970.] However we may determine with respect to the 
circumstances (967. 968.) it must still be allowed, that the 
immoderate flow of the menses is especially to be determined 
by those symptoms affecting other functions of the body, 
■which accompany and follow the discharge. 

When a larger flow than usual of the menses has been 
preceded by headach, giddiness, or despncea, and has been 
ushered in by a cold stage, and is attended with much pain 
of the back and loins, with a frequent pulse, heat, and 
thirst, it may then be considered as preternaturally large. 

97 1 .] When, in consequence of the circumstances (967 — 
970 ) and the repetition of these, the face becomes pale ; the 
pulse grows weak : an unusual debility is felt in exercise ; 
the breathing is hurried by moderate exercise ; when, also, 
the back becomes pained from any continuance in an erect 
posture ; when the extremities become frequently cold ; and 
when in the evening the feet appear affected with ocdematous 
swelling ; we may from these symptoms certainly conclude, 
that the flow of the menses has been immoderate, and has 
already induced a dangerous state of debility. 

972.] The debility thus induced does often discover it- 
self also by affections of the stomach, as anorexia and 
other svmptoms of dyspepsia ; by a palpitation of the heart, 
and frequent faintings; by a weakness of mind liable to 
strong emotions from slight causes, especially when sud- 
denly presented. 

973.] That flow of the menses, which is attended with 
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barrenness in married women, may be generally considered 
as immoderate and morbid. 

974.] Generally, also, that flow of the menses may be 
considered as immoderate, which is preceded and followed 
by a leucorrhoea. 

975.] I treat of menorrhagia here as an active hemor- 
rhagv, because I consider menstruation, in its natural state, 
to be always of that kind; and although there should be 
cases of menorrhagia which might be considered as purely 
passive, it appears to me that they cannot be so properly 
treated of in any other place. 

976. The menorrhagia (967. et seq.) has for its proximate 
cause, either the hemorrhagic effort of the uterine vessels 
preternaturally increased, or a preternatural laxity of the 
extremities of the uterine arteries, the hemorrhagic effort 
remaining as in the natural state. 

977.] The remote causes of the menorrhagia may be, 
1st, Those which increase the plethoric state of the uterine 
vessels ; such as a full and nourishing diet, much strong li- 
quor, and frequent intoxication. Idly. Those which de- 
termine the blood more copiously and forcibly into the 
uterine vessels ; as violent strainings of the whole body ; 
violent shocks of the whole body from falls ; violent strokes 
or contusions on the lower belly ; violent exercise, particu- 
larly in dancing ; and violent passions of the mind. 3dh/ t 
Those which particularly irritate the vessels of the uterus ; 
as excess in venery ; the exercise of venery in the time of 
menstruation ; a costive habit, giving occasion to violent 
straining at stool ; and cold applied to the feet.* 41/ity, 
Those who have forcibly overstrained the extremities of 
the uterine vessels ; as frequent abortions ; frequent child- 
bearing without nursing ;f and difficult tedious labors, 
Or, lastly, Those which induce a general laxity ; as living- 
much in warm chambers, and drinking much of warm ener- 
vating liquors, such as tea and coffee. 

• It is difficult to account for this cause of menorrhagia : It may perhaps be owing to the cir- 
culation through the lower extremities being obstructed or impeded, and consequently a greater 
flow of blood to the uterus. The fact, however, is certain ; for experience sufficiently evinces 
that menorrhagia frequently follows an imprudent exposure of the feet to cold, especially damp 
conl. Siuing in wet shoes, or in a damp cold room with a stone floor, ought to be carefully 
avoided by ladies ot a delicate constitute in. 

+ By nursing, the fluids are determined to the breast, and in a peculiar manner derived front 
the uterus. This part of the economy o. nature physiologists have not yet sufficiently explained, 
hut the fact is well ascertained. Nursing is not only useful in preventing menorrhagia, but, as 
it derives the fluids from the uterus, it prevents also frequent child-bearing ; and consequently, 
which is the greatest advantage of all others, time is allowed to the uterus for reeaining its for- 
mer tone and strength : The subsequent child births are also rendered more easy than they would 
otherwise be, and the children more healthy. Jt would be improper to emimirate all the ad- 
" an ages of nursing in this place, as 1 shall reserve the consideration cf them for a future publ- 
ication. 
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978.] The effects of the monorrhagia are pointed out in 
971, 972. where I have mentioned the several symptoms 
accompanying the disease ; and from these the consequences 
to be apprehended will also readily appear. 

979] The treatment and cure of the menorrhagia must 
be different, according to the different causes of the disease. 

In all cases, the first attention ought to be given to avoid- 
ing the remote causes, whenever that can be done ; and by 
that means the disease may be often entirely avoided. 

When the remote causes cannot be avoided, or when 
the avoiding them has been neglected, and therefore a co- 
pious menstruation has come on, it should be moderated 
as much as possible, by abstaining from all exercise, either 
at the coming on, or during the continuance of the men- 
struation; by avoiding even an erect posture as much as 
possible; by shunning external heat, and therefore warm 
chambers and soft beds; by using a light and cool diet; by- 
taking cold drink, at least as far as former habits will allow : 
by avoiding venery; by obviating costiveness, or remov- 
ing it by laxatives that give little stimulus.* 

The sex are commonly negligent, either in avoiding the 
remote causes, or in moderating the first beginnings of this 
disease. It is by such neglect that it so frequently becomes 
violent, and of difficult cure; and the frequent repetition, 
of a copious menstruation, may be considered as a cause 
of great laxity in the extreme vessels of the uterus. 

980.] When the coming on of the menstruation has been 
preceded by some disorder in other parts of the body, and 
is accompanied with pains of the back, resembling partu- 
rient pains, together with febrile symptoms, and when at 
the same time the flow seems to be copious, then a bleed- 
ing at the arm may be proper, but it is not often necessa- 
ry ; and it will in most cases be sufficient to employ, with 
great attention and diligence, those means for moderat- 

* The laxatives that give little stimulus are manna, oil, tamarinds, cassia, and such mild sub- 
stance;. Aloetic, and other drastic purges, must be carefully avoided. Rhubarb, in moderate 
doses, is only admissible in cases where there is an evident atony of the stomach or intestines ; 
and in these cases it ought to be given in substance, or in a watery infusion. The spirituous and 
vinous tinctures of it are absolutely inadmissible in menorrhagia. 

A table f poonful of the following linctus, taken occasionally, will sufficiently obviate costive- 
oess, without giving much stimulus: 

R. Mann, opt. Sij. 
Ol. ricini ?i. 
Syr. rosar. solut. §i, 
Crem. tartar. §ss. 
M. f. Linct, 
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ing the discharge which have been mentioned in the last 
paragraph. 

981.] When the immoderate flow of the menses shall 
seem to be owing to a laxity of the vessels of the uterus, 
as may be concluded from the general debility and laxity 
of the person's habit ; from the remote causes that have oc- 
casioned the disease (977.) from the absence of the symp- 
toms which denote increased action in the vessels of the 
uterus (970.) from the frequent recurrence of the disease, 
and particularly from this, that in the intervals of menstru- 
ation the person is liable to a leucorrhoea ; then in such case 
the disease is to be treated, not only by employing all the 
means mentioned in 979. for moderating the hemorrha- 
gy, but also by avoiding all irritation, every irritation hav- 
ing the greater effect in proportion as the vessels have been 
more lax and yielding. If, in such a case of laxity, it shall 
appear that some degree of irritation concurs, opiates may 
be employed to moderate the discharge; but in using these, 
much caution is requisite.* 

If, notwithstanding these measures having been taken, 
the discharge shall prove very large, astringents, f both 
external and internal, may be employed. In such cases, 
may small doses of emetics be of service ? 

982.] When the menorrhagy depends on the laxity of 
the uterine vessels, it will be proper, in the intervals of men- 
struation, to employ tonic remedies ; as cold bathing and 
chalybeates.J The exercises of gestation, also, may be 

* Opiates used too liberally generally increase the discharge, in consequence of their very 
great power in relaxing the whole system. 

+ The astringents for internal use, are alum, catechu, tincture of roses, &c. Ten grain: of 
alum, and as much catechu may be given in a powder, every two or three hours, with three or 
four spoonfuls of tincture of roses to wash it down. The bark is sometimes of use in these ca- 
ses, especially when joined with alum. The external applications are, cold cloths soaked in vi- 
negar and water applied to the lower region of the abdomen, or to the pudenda ; or a strong 
decoction of oak bark, with an ounce of alum dissolved in every pint of it, may be applied 
cold to the same parts. 

t The following form is very convenient : 

R. Rubigin. ferri 3ij. 
Cort. Peruv. §i. 
Syr. simpl. q. s. 
M. f. Elect. 

The dose of this electuary is to be varied according to the constitution ; the size of a nutmeg 
twice a day is usually given. 

The best forms of chalybeates, in these cases, are the mineral waters which contain iron dis- 
solved by fixed air. Chalybeate waters should not, in this disease, be drank in such large quan- 
tities as to pass off by stool. A gill taken every three or four hours throughout the day, with a 
spoonful of Port wine, is more efficacious than a pint or even a quart, taken at once in the 
morning. The dose, however, of these waters, varies according to the strength of the particu- 
lar water we use. Along with the chalybeate water, a scruple or half a drachm of Peruvian bark 
may be given twice a-day. 

The following form is very agreeable, and is at the same time singularly efficacious: 

ft. Extract, cort. Peruv. §i. 
Extract. Campechens. 
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very useful, both for strengthening the whole svstcm, and 
for taking off the determination of the blood to the inter- 
nal parts. 

983.] The remedies mentioned in these two last para- 
graphs, may be employed in ail cases of inenorrhagia, from 
whatever cause it may have proceeded, if the disease shall 
have already induced a considerable degree of deoihty iu 
the body. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE LEUCORRHCF.A, FLUOR ALBUS, OR 
WHITES. 

984.] T? VERY serous or puriform discharge from the 
XL* vagina, may be, and has been comprehended 
under one or other of the appellations 1 have prefixes to 
this chapter. Such discharges, however may be various; 
and may proceed from various sources, not yet well ascer- 
tained ; but I confine myself here to treat of that discharge 
alone which may be presumed to proceed from the same 
vessels, which, in their natural state, pour out the menses. 

985.] I conclude a discharge from the vagina to be of 
this kind ;* I. From its happening to women who are sub- 
ject to an immoderate flow of the menses, and liable to this 
from causes weakening the vessels of the uterus. 2. From 
its appearing chiefly, and often only, a little before, as well 
as immediately after, the flow of the menses. 3. From 
the flow of the menses being diminished, in proportion as 
the leucorrhoea is increased. 4. From the leucorrhoea con- 
tinuing after the menses have entirely ceased, and with 
some appearance of its observing a periodical recurrence. 
5. From the leucorrhoea being accompanied with the effects 
of the monorrhagia (971 — 972.) 6. From the discharge 
having been neither preceded by, nor accompanied with, 
symptoms of any topical affections of the uterus. 7. \ rom 
the leucorrhoea not having appeared soon after communi- 
cation with a person who might be suspected of communi- 

. Extract. Glychrrh. aa Bss. 
Mucilag. gum. Arab. q. s. 
M. f. Elect. 

The dose is half a drachm or two scruples twice a-day. 

* The young practitioner o" S ht io pay jjreat attention to the diagnostic* of the Icucorrhaa de- 
livered in this article. 
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eating infection, and from the first appearance of the dis- 
ease not being accompanied with any inflammatory affec- 
tion of the pudenda.* 

986.] The appearance of the matter discharged in the 
leucorrhcea, is very various with repect to consistence and 
color ; but from these appearances, it is not always possible 
to determine concerning its nature, orthe particular source 
from whence it proceeds. 

987.] The leucorrhcea, of which I am to treat, as ascer- 
tained by the several circumstances (985.) seems to proceed 
from the same causes as that species of menorrhagia which 
I suppose to arise from the laxity of the extreme vessels of 
the uterus. It accordingly often follows or accompanies 
such a menorrhagia ; ; but though the ieucorrboea depends 
chiefly upon the laxity mentioned, it may have proceeded 
from irritations inducing that laxity, and seems to be always 
increased by any irritations applied to the uterus. 

988.] Some authors have alleged, that a variety of cir- 
cumstances in other parts of the body may have a share in 
bringing on and in continuing this affection of the uterus 
now under consideration ; but I cannot discover the reality 
of those causes ; and it seems to me, that this leucorrhcea, 
excepting in so far as it depends upon a general debility of 
the system, is always primarily an affection of the uterus ; 
and the affections of other parts of the body which may 
happen to accompany it, are for the most part to be consi- 
dered as effects, rather than as causes. 

989.] The effects of the leucorrhcea are much the same 
with those of menorrhagia ; inducing a general debility, 
and in particular, a debility in the functions of the stomach. 
If, however, the leucorrhcea be moderate, and be not ac- 
companied with any considerable degree of menorrhagia, 
it may often continue long without inducing any great de- 
cree of debility, and it is only when the discharge has been 
very copious as well as constant, that its effects in that way 
are very remarkable. 

990.] But, even when its effects upon the whole body are 
not very considerable, it may stillbe supposed to weaken the 

* Nothin* is more frequent with ignorant practitioners than to mistake a gonorrhoea for a leu- 
coXa Women in general give the name of whites to a gonorrhoea, and therefore the unwary 
P ractu?one7mav - "he more easily be misled. The distinguishing characteristic of gonorrhoea is, 
« the Authorriys, an inflammatory affection of the. pudenda ; but, as few women w ill suffer 
an inspection of the parts, we must pav some attention to the concomitant symp onis. The 
fS„S?"n "gonorrhea is constant, and only in small quantities ; ,„ a leucor. h« .the discharge 
is inconstant, and in large quantities. The other distinguishing marks of a gonorrhoea are, 
margin makin" water, itching of the pudenda, increased inclination for yenery, a swelling 
.H" "Ilia ?nd ofthe gland' about the groin. Some authors mention the color cr fte ..scharg- 
-■! matter aa a distinguishing mark ; this, however, is inconstant. 
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genital system ; and it seems sufficiently probable that this 
discharge may often have a share in occasioning barrenness. 

991.1 The matter discharged in thcleucorrhu-a, is at first 
generally mild ; but after some continuance of the disease, 
it sometimes becomes acrid ;* and by irritating, or per- 
haps eroding, the surfaces over which it passes, induces 
various painful disorders. 

992.] As I have supposed that the leucorrhcea proceeds 
from the same causes as that species of menorrhagia which 
is chiefly owing to a laxity of the uterine vessels, it must 
be treated, and the cure attempted, by the same means as 
delivered in 981, for the cure of menorrhagia, and with 
less reserve in respect to the use of astringents.f 

993.] As the leucorrhoca generally depends upon a great 
loss of tone in the vessels of the uterus, the disease has 
been relieved, and sometimes cured by certain stimulant 
medicines, which are commonly determined to the urinary 
passages, and from the vicinity of these are often commu- 
nicated to the uterus. Such, for example, are cantharides, 
turpentine, and other balsams of a similar nature. J 

* The young practitioner must not conclude too hastily that an ulcer exists in the uterus when 
the matter discharged is acrid. Practice has afforded many instances where the matter has ex- 
coriated the pudenda, and yet no ulcer existed. 

+ I he electuary mentioned at the end of the last note on article 982. has been found effica- 
cious in some cases of leucorrhcra. Its dose may be increased to a drachm thrice a-day, either 
-wallowed as a bolus, or dissolved in an ounce of pure water, and half an ounce of simple cin- 
namon water. 

The chalybeate waters are useful in this, as well as in the former disease ; and they may be 
used in the manner above mentioned. 

Practitioners recommend, in these cases, a nutritive but not a heating diet, as mucilaginous 
broths made with rice, especially veal-broth, jellies of all kinds, except those that are high-sea- 
soned. Port wine must be prescribed in a moderate quantity, according to the habits of the 
patient. 

{ The practice here recommended is not without danger, and must not be followed except 
wuh great caution and circumspection. When the other means fail producing relict, we may 
'hen have recourse to these baUamics, or join them to the tonic astringents, as, 

R. Gum. oliban. 
Terebinth, venet. 
Alum. 

Terr. Japonic, aa. 3i- 
Sal. martis 3ss. 
M. f. massa. in pilulas aequales No. 60. dividend. 

Two or :r,; ee of these pills may be given twice a day or oftener. 

Some practitioners have strongly recommended the following emulsion. 

R. Balsam, copaivi. 31, 
Vitel. ovi No. 1. 

Tere in mortar, marmor. et adde gradatim, 
Aq. font. §vii. 
Syr. Simpl. §i. 
M. f. Emuls. 

The dose of this emulsion is two or three spoonfuls three or four time* a day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE AMENORRHEA, OR INTERRUPTION 
OF THE MENSTRUAL FLUX. 

994.] TX WHATEVER, in a system of methodical no- 
V V sology, may be the fittest place for the ame- 
norrhcea, it cannot be improper to treat of it here as an ob- 
ject of practice, immediately after having considered the 
menorrhagia. 

995.] The interruption of the menstrual flux is to be 
considered as of two different kinds ; the one being when 
the menses do not begin to flow at that period of life at 
which they usually appear ; and the other being that when, 
after they have repeatedly taken place for some time, they 
do, from other causes than conception, cease to return at 
their usual periods : The former of these cases is named 
the retention, and the latter the suppression, of the menses. 

996.] As the flowing of the menses depends upon the 
force of' the uterine arteries impelling the blood into their 
extremities, and opening these so as to pour out red blood ; 
so the interruption of the menstrual flux must depend, either 
upon the want of due force in the action of the uterine ar- 
teries, or upon some preternatural resistance in their extre- 
mities. The former I suppose to be the most usual cause of 
retention, the latter the most common cause of suppres- 
sion ; and of each of these I shall now treat more particu- 
larly. 

997.] The retention of the menses, the emansio mensium 
of Latin writers, is not to be considered as a disease merely 
from the menses not flowing at that period which is usual 
with most other women. This period is so different in dif- 
ferent women, that no time can be precisely assigned as 
proper to the sex in general. — In this climate, the menses 
usually appear about the age of fourteen, but in many they 
appear more early, and in many not till the sixteenth year : 
in which last case it is often without any disorder being 
thereby occasioned. It is not therefore from the age of the 
person that the retention is to be considered as a disease ; 
and it is onlv to be considered as such, when about the time 
the menses usually appear, some disorders arise in other 
parts of the body which may be impute^ to their retention j 
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being such as, when arising at this period, are known from 
experience to be removed by the flowing of the menses. 

998.] These disorders are, a sluggishness, and frequent 
sense of lassitude and debility, with various symptoms of 
despepsia ; and sometimes with a preternatural appetite.* 
At the same time the face loses its vivid color, becomes 
pale, and sometimes of a yellowish hue ; the whole body be- 
comes pale and flaccid ; and the feet, and perhaps also a 
great part of the body, become affected with a'dematous 
swellings. The breathing is hurried by any quick or laborious 
motion of the body, and the heart is liable to palpitation and 
syncope. — A headach sometimes occurs; but more certainly 
pains of the back, loins, and haunches,f 

999.] These symptoms, when occurring in a high de- 
gree, constitute the chlorosis of authors, hardly ever ap- 
pearing separate from the retention of the menses ; and, at- 
tending to these symptoms, the cause of this retention may, 
I think, be perceived. 

These symptoms manifestly show a considerable laxity 
and flaccidity of the whole system ; and therefore give rea- 
son to conclude, that the retention of the menses accompa- 
nying them, is owing to a weaker action of the vessels of the 
uterus ; which therefore do not impel the blood into their 
extremities with a force sufficient to open these, and pour 
out blood by them. 

1000.] How it happens that at a certain period of life a 
flaccidity of the system arises in young women not ori- 
ginally affected with any such weakness or laxity, and of 
which but a little time before, they had given no indication, 
may be difficult to explain ; but I would attempt it in this 
way. 

As a certain state of the ovaria in females, prepares and 
disposes them to the exercise of venery, about the very pe- 
riod at which the menses first appear, it is to be presumed, 
that the state of the ovaria and that of the uterine vessels 
are in some measure connected together ; and as generally 
symptoms of a change in the state of the former appear be 
fore those of the latter, it may be inferred that the state of 
the ovaria has a great share in exciting the action of the 
uterine vessels and producing the menstrual flux. But ana- 

* This is a very extraordinary symptom, which has not hitherto been explained. It some- 
times accompanies every cessation of the uterine discharge, but frequently appears in the most 
violent decree, in pregnancy. In young women, the appetite for chalk, lime-rubbish, charcoal, 
ani various absorbents. U the most prevalent. StahJ, and his followers, made great use of this 
circumstance in supporting their favorite opinion of the v:s medicatrix natura?. 

+ These pains ate not properly symptoms of the disease, but prognostics of the effort; nature 
makes to remove the disc ... . mptoras of the vis medicatrir. 
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logous to what happens in the male sex, it may be presum- 
ed, that in females a certain state of the genitals is neces- 
sary to give tone and tension to the whole system ; and 
therefore that, if the stimulus arising from the genitals be 
wanting, the whole system may fall into a torpid and flac- 
cid state, and from thence the chlorosis and retention of the 
menses may arise. 

1001.] It appears tome, therefore, that the retention of 
the menses is to be referred to a certain state or affection of 
the ovaria : but what is precisely the nature of this affection, 
or what are the causes of it, I will not pretend to explain ; 
nor can I explain in what manner that primary cause of re- 
tention is to be removed. In this, therefore, as in many- 
other cases, where we cannot assign the proximate cause 
of diseases, our indications of cure must be formed for ob- 
viating and removing the morbid effects or symptoms which 
appear. 

1002.] The effects, as has been said in 999, consist in a 
general flaccidity of the system, and consequently in a 
weaker action of the vessels of the uterus ; so that this de- 
bility may be considered as the more immediate cause of 
the retention. This therefore, is to be cured by restoring 
the tone of the system in general, and by exciting the ac- 
tion of the uterine vessels in particular. 

1003.] The tone of the system in general is to be restored 
by exercise, and in the beginning of the disease, by cold 
bathing. At the same time, tonic medicines* may be em- 
ployed ; and of these the chalybeates have been chiefly re- 
commended. 

J 004.] The action of the vessels of the uterus may be 
excited : 

1st, By determining the blood into them more copiously ; 
which is to be done by determining the blood into the de- 
scending aorta, by purging, by the exercise of walking, f 
by friction, and by warm bathing of the lower extremities. 
It is also probable that the blood may be determined more 
copiously into the hypogastric arteries which go to the ute- 
rus, by a compression of the iliacs ; but the trials of this 
kind hitherto made have seldom succeeded. 

* Forms of the tonic medicines have been given in some of the preceding notes. The elec- 
tuarv in the note ..n article 982. is frequently used with success. In this case, we must not use 
astringents, hut tomes, and consequently only such tonics as are BOt astringents, at least in a high 
degree The imple'bitter tomes frequently answer where the symptoms are no severe. Ihe 
lnfusum »entian.T composiium of the new London Pharmacopeia is a good formula. The dose 
of ii is two o'inces iw.ee a-day, or oftener it the stomach can bear it 

Chalybeate, are absolutely necessary if the disease withstands the use of bitter, , the> ina> he 
given in any of the forms mentioned in tlic preceding notes. 

+ Dancing is also a proper exercise in tins disease. 
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1005.] 2dly, The action of the uterine vessels may be 
excited by stimulants applied to them. Thus those purga- 
tives which particularly stimulate the intestinum rectum/ 
may also prove stimulant to the uterine vessels connected 
with those of the rectum. The exercise of venery certain- 
ly proves a stimulus to the vessels of the uterus; and 
therefore may be useful when, with propriety, it can be 
employed. The various medicines recommended as sti- 
mulants of the uterine vessels, under the title of Emena- 
gogues, have never appeared to me to be effectual ; and I 
cannot perceive that any of them are possessed of a specific 
power in this respect. Mercury, as an universal stimulant, 
may act upon the uterus, but cannot be very safely em- 
ployed in chlorotic persons. One of the most powerful 
means of exciting the action of the vessels in every part of 
the system is, the electrical shock; and it has often been 
employed with success for exciting the vessels of the uterus. 

1006.] The remedies (1002 — 1005.) now mentioned, 
are those adapted to the retention of the menses ; and I am 
next to consider the case of suppression. In entering upon 
this, I must observe, that every interruption of the flux, 
after it has once taken place, is not to be considered as a 
case of suppression. For the flux, upon its first appear- 
ance, is not always immediately established in its regular 
course; and therefore, if an interruption happen soon after 
the first appearance, or even in the course of the first, or 
perhaps second year after, it may often be considered as a 
case of retention, especially when the disease appears with 
the symptoms peculiar to that state. 

♦ These stimulant purges are in general the drastic resins, as Scammony, Aloes, &c. Various 
formula; of them h»ve been recommended in these cases ; the Pilulae Run is commonly used 
with good effect. It may be given in the quantity of half a drachm, or, in strong constitutions, 
two scruples. It ought not to be repeated above twice a week ; and, in the intermediate days, 
we may employ the tonic medicines above mentioned. 

The Pilute ecphracticae of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is another very effectual medicine 
in these cases. Its dose is half a drachm twice a week, if we intend to purge briskly ; but, by 
5,'iving a smaller quantity, as ten, twelve, or fiitcen grains once a-day, a constant stimulus is 
preserved, which some practitioners prefer. 

The following pills are also much recommended: 

R. Pil. Gummos. 

Aloes Socotorin. aa 52. 

Vin. Aloet. q. s. 

M. f. Massa in pilulas. 48. dividend. 

The dose U3 or 4 pills at bed time. 

The tinctura sacra is also frequently used as a brisk puree in these cases; its dose for this pur- 
pose must not be less than an ounce and a half in most habits ; but a strong constitution will re- 
quire two ounces or more. 

Other stimulants than purges have been employed in amenorrhea, as the Tinctura sabina 
coinposita of the new London Pharmacopoeia ; its dnse is thirty or forty drops, in any suitable 
vehicle. The Tinctura myrrhs of the tame Pharmacopoeia, in doses of twenty or thirty drops, 
is often recommended on the authority of Boerhaave. 
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1007.] Those which may be properly considered as cases 
of suppression, are such as occur after the flux has been 
for some time established in its regular course, and in 
which the interruption cannot be referred to the causes of 
retention (1001, 1002.) but must be imputed to some re- 
sistance in the extremities of the vessels of the uterus. Ac- 
cordingly, we often find the suppression induced by cold, 
fear, and other causes which may produce a constriction 
of these extreme vessels. Some physicians have supposed 
an obstructing lentor of the fluids to occasion the resistance 
now mentioned: but this is purely hypothetical, without 
any proper evidence of the fact; and it is besides, from 
other considerations, improbable. 

1008.] There are indeed some cases of suppression that 
seem to depend upon a general debility of the system, and 
consequently of the vessels of the uterus. But in such cases, 
the suppression alvva3's appears as symptomatic of other 
affections, and is therefore not to be considered here. 

1009.] The idiopathic cases of suppression (1007.) sel- 
dom continue long without being attended with various 
symptoms or disorders in different parts of the body ; very 
commonly arising from the blood which should have pass- 
ed by the uterus, being determined more copiously into 
other parts, and very often with such force as to produce 
hemorrhagies in these. Hence hemorrhagies from the nose, 
lungs, stomach, and other parts, have appeared in conse- 
quence of suppressed menses. Beside these, there are 
commonly hysteric and dyspeptic symptoms produced by 
the same cause ; and frequently colic pains, with a bound 
belly. 

1010.] In the idiopathic cases of suppression, (1007.) 
the indication of cure is to remove the constriction affect- 
ing the extreme vessels of the uterus ; and for this purpose 
the chief remedy is warm bathing applied to the region of 
the uterus. This, however, is not always effectual, and I 
do not know of any other remedy adapted to the indication. 
Besides this, we have perhaps no other means of removing 
the constriction in fault, but that of increasing the action 
and force of the vessels of the uterus, so as thereby to over- 
come the resistance or constriction of the extremities. This 
therefore is to be attempted by the same remedies in the 
case of suppression, as those prescribed in the cases of re- 
tention (1003. 1005.) The tonics, however, and cold- 
bathing (1003.) seem to be less properly adapted to the 
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cases of suppression, and have appeared to me of ambi- 
guous effect.* 

101 1 .] It commonly happens in the cases of suppression, 
that though the menses do not flow at their usual periods, 
there are often at those periods some marks of an effort 
having a tendency to produce the discharge. It is there- 
fore at those times especially when the efforts of the sys- 
tem are concurring, that we ought to employ the remedies 
for curing a suppression ; and it is commonly fruitless to 
employ them at other times, unless they be suchf as re- 
quire some continuance in their use to produce their effects. 

1012.] Nearly similar to the cases of suppression, are 
those cases in which the menses flow after long intervals, 
and in lesser quantity than usual ; and when these cases 
are attended with the disorders in the system (1009.) they 
are to be cured by the same remedies as the cases of entire 
suppression. 

1013.] It may be proper in this place to take notice of 
the desmenorrhea, or cases of menstruation in which the 
menses seem to flow with difficulty, and are accompanied 
with much pain in the back, loins, and lower belly. We 
impute this disorder partly to some weaker action of the 
vessels of the uterus, and partly, perhaps more especially, 
to a spasm of its extreme vessels. We have commonly 
found the disease relieved by employing some of the reme- 
dies of suppression immediately before the approach of the 
period, and at the same time employing opiates. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF SYMPTOMATIC HEMORRHAGIES. 

1014.] T HAVE thought it very improper, in this work, 
JL to treat of those morbid affections that are al- 
most always symptomatic of other more primary diseases ; 
and this for several reasons, particularly because it intro- 
duces a great deal of confusion in directing practice, and 
leads physicians to employ palliative measures only. 1 

* The Fmenagosjues enumerated in the note on article I005. are more efficacious in llicse ra ■ 
t,ci than the tonics and chalybeates mentioned in the note on article 1003. for this rea-on, that the 
;.'.ipi>re«ion of the menses depends more on the constriction, than on a laxity of the extreme vei- 
:\<t cases, indeed, occur, where a lax habit is the cause of suppression, but they are 
'it to be attentive in discriminating such i •• a liberal use of 

forcin?cn ilways hurtful ;y can only be relieve 

dally by cl 
+ Viz. tonics or alter; 
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shall here, however, deviate a little from my general plan", 
to make some reflections upon symptomatic hemorrhagies. 
1015.] The hemorrhagies of this kind that especially 
deserve our notice, are the Hematemesis, or Vomiting of 
Blood ; and the Hematuria, or the Voiding of Blood from 
the urinarv passage. Upon these I am here to make some 
remarks ; because, though they are very generally symp- 
tomatic, it is possible they may be sometimes primary and 
idiopathic affections ; and because they have been treated 
of as primary diseases in almost every system of the prac- 
tice of physic. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Hematemesis, or Vomiting of Blood. 

1016.] I HAVE said above in 944, in what manner 
blood thrown out from the mouth may be known to pro- 
ceed from the stomach, and not from the lungs ; but it 
may be proper here to say more particularly, that this 
may be certainly known, when the blood is brought up 
manifestly by vomiting without any coughing ; when this 
vomiting has been preceded by some sense of weight, 
anxiety, and pain, in the region of the stomach ; when the 
blood brought up is of a black and grumous appearance, 
and when it is manifestly mixed with other contents of the 
stomach ; we can seldom have any doubt of the source 
from whence the blood proceeds, and therefore of the ex- 
istence of the disease we treat of. 

1017.] We must allow it to be possible that a plethoric 
state of the body from general causes may be accompani- 
ed with causes of a peculiar determination and afflux of 
blood to the stomach, so as to occasion an hemorrhagy 
there, and thence a vomiting of blood ; and in such a case 
this appearance might be considered as a primary disease. 
But the history of diseases in the records of physic, afford 
little foundation for such a supposition ; and on the con- 
trary, the whole of the instances of a vomiting of blood 
which have been recorded, are pretty manifestly symptom- 
atic of a more primary affection. 

Of such symptomatic vomitings of blood, the chief in- 
stances are the following. 

1018. J One of the most frequent is that which appears 
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in consequence of a suppression of an evacuation of blood 
which had been for some time before established in another 
part of the body, particularly that of the menstrual llux in 
women. 

1019.] There are instances of a vomiting of blood hap- 
pening from the retention of the menses : but such instances 
are very uncommon ; as retention of the menses rarely 
happens in consequence of, or even with a plethoric state 
of the body ; and as rarely does it produce that, or the 
hemorrhagy in question. 

There are instances of a vomiting of blood happening 
to pregnant women ; that might therefore also be imputed 
to the suppression of the menses, which happens to women 
in that state. There have indeed been more instances of 
this than of the former case ; but the latter are still very 
rare : for although the blood which used to flow monthly 
before impregnation, is, upon this taking place, retained, 
it is commonly so entirely employed in dilating the uterine 
vessels, and in the growth of the foetus that it is seldom 
found to produce a plethoric state of the body, requiring 
a vicarious outlet. 

The vomiting of blood, therefore, that is vicarious of 
the menstrual flux, is that which commonly and almost on- 
ly happens upon a suppression of that flux, after it had 
been for some time established. 

1 020.] When such a suppression happens, it may be sup- 
posed to operate by inducing a plethoric state of the whole 
body, and thereby occasioning hemorrhagy from other 
parts of it ; and hemorrhagica from many different parts 
of the body have been observed by physicians as occur- 
ring in consequence of the suppression we speak of. It is 
however the great variety of such hemorrhagies, that leads 
me to think, that with the plethoric state of the whole body 
there must be always some peculiar circumstances in the 
part from which the blood flows, that determines its afflux 
to that particular, often singularly odd, part ; and there- 
fore, that such hemorrhagies may from these circumstances 
occur without any considerable plethora at the same time 
prevailing in the whole system. 

1021.] It is to be observed, that if we are to expect an 
hemorrhagy in consequence of a suppression of the mense* 
inducing a plethoric state of the system, we should expect 
especially an hemoptysis, or hemorrhagy from the lungs, 
as a plethora might be expected to show its effects especi- 
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ally there; and accordingly, upon occasion of suppressed 
menses, that hemorrhage occurs more frequently than any 
other : but even this, when it does happen, neither in its 
circumstances nor its consequences, leads us to suppose, 
that at the same time any considerable or dangerous plethora 
prevails in the body. 

1022.] These considerations (in 1020. 1021.) will, I ap- 
prehend, apply to our present subject ; and I would there- 
fore alledge, that a hematemesis may perhaps depend upon 
particular circumstances of the stomach determining an af- 
flux of blood to that organ, and may therefore occur with- 
out any considerable or dangerous plethora prevailing in the 
system. What are the circumstances of the stomach, 
which upon the occasion mentioned, may determine an af- 
flux of blood to it, I cannot certainly or clearly explain ; 
but presume that it depends upon the connection and con- 
sent which we know to subsist between the uterus and the 
whole of the alimentary canal, and especially that principal 
part of it, the stomach. 

1023.] From these reflections, we may, I think draw the 
following conclusions : 

I. That the hematemesis we speak of is hardly ever a 
dangerous disease. 

II. That it will hardly ever require the remedies suited to 
the cure of active hemorrhagy ; and at least that it will re- 
quire these only in those unusual cases in which there ap- 
pear strong marks of a general plethora, and in which the 
vomiting of blood appears to be considerably active, very 
profuse, and frequently recurring. 

III. That a vomiting of blood from suppressed menses, 
ought seldom to prevent the use of these remedies of ame- 
norrhea, which might be improper in the case of an active 
idiopathic hemorrhagy. 

1024.] Another case of symptomatic hematemesis quite 
analagous to that already mentioned, is the hematemesis 
following, and seemingly depending upon, the suppression 
of an hemorrhoidal flux, which had been established and 
frequent for some time before. 

This may perhaps be explained by a general plethoric 
state induced by such a suppression ; and indeed some de- 
gree of a plethoric state must in such a case be supposed to 
take place ; but that supposition alone will not explain the 
whole of the case ; for a general plethora would lead us to 
expect an hemoptysis (1021.) rather than an hematt*nesis ; 

2t 
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and there is therefore something still wanting, as in the 
former case, to explain the particular determination to the 
stomach. 

Whether such an explanation can be got from the con- 
nexion between the different parts of the sanguiferous ves- 
sels of the alimentary canal, or from the connexion of the 
whole of these vessels with the vena portarum, 1 shall not 
venture to determine. But in the mean time I imagine, 
that the explanation required is rather to be obtained from 
that connexion of the stomach with the hemorrhoidal af- 
fection that I have taken notice of in 945. 

1025.] How we may explain the hematemesis occasioned 
by a suppression of the hemorrhois, the considerations in 
1020, 102 1 , will apply here as in the analogous case of he- 
matemesis from suppressed menses ; and will therefore al- 
low us also to conclude here, that the disease wc now treat 
of will seldom be dangerous, and will seldom require the 
same remedies that idiopathic and active hemorrhagy does. 

1026.] The cases of hematemesis already mentioned, 
may be properly supposed to be hemorrhagies of the arte- 
rial kind ; but it is probable that the stomach is also liable 
to hemorrhagies of the venous kind (767.) 

In the records of physic there are many instances of vo- 
miting blood, which were accompanied with a tumefied 
spleen, which had compressed the vas breve, and thereby 
prevented the free return of venous blood from the stomach. 
How such an interruption of the venous blood may occa- 
sion an hemorrhagy from either the extremities of the veins 
themselves, or from the extremities of their correspondent 
arteries, we have explained above in 768 ; and the histories 
of tumefied spleens compressing the vasa brevia, afford an 
excellent illustration and confirmation of our doctrine on 
that subject, and render it sufficiently probable that vomit- 
ings of blood often arise from such a cause. 

1027.] It is also possible, that an obstruction of the liver 
resisting the free motion of the blood in the vena portarum, 
may sometimes interrupt the free return of the venous blood 
from the vessels of the stomach, and thereby occasion a vo- 
miting of blood ; but the instances of this are neither so 
frequent nor so clearly explained as those of the former case. 

1028.] Besides these cases depending on the state of the 
liver or spleen, it is very probable that other hemorrhagies 
of the stomach are frequently of the venous kind. 

The. disease named by Sauvages, Meiama, and by other 
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writers commonly termed the Morbus Niger (771.) consist- 
ing in an evacuation either by vomiting or by stool, and 
sometimes in both ways, of a black and grumous blood, can 
hardly be otherwise occasioned, than by a venous hemor- 
rhagy from some part of the internal surface of the alimen- 
tary canal. 

It is, indeed, possible, that the bile may sometimes put 
on a black and viscid appearance, and give a real founda- 
tion for the appellation of an Atra Bilis : but it is certain, 
that instances of this are very rare ; and it is highly proba- 
ble that what gave occasion to the notion of an atra bilis among 
the ancients, was truly the appearance of blood poured into 
the alimentary canal in the manner I have mentioned ; and 
"which appearance, we know, the blood always puts on 
when it has stagnated there for any length of time. I sup- 
pose it is now generally thought, that Boerhaave's notion of 
such a matter existing in the mass of blood, is without any 
foundation ; whilst, by dissections in modern times, it ap- 
pears very clearly, that the morbus niger presenting such 
an appearance of blood, always depends upon the effusion 
and stagnation I have mentioned. 

1029.] From this account of the melaena it will appear 
that vomiting of blood may arise in consequence of blo.-d 
being poured out in the manner I have mentioned, either 
into the cavity of the stomach itself, or into the superior 
portions of the intestines, from whence matters often pass 
into the stomach. 

1030.] Both in the case of the melaena, and in the ana- 
logous cases from affections of the spleen or nver, it will 
appear, that the vomitings of blood occurring must be 
considered as symptomatic affections, not at all to be treat- 
ed as a primary active hemorrhagy, but by remedies, if 
any such be known, that may resolve the primary obstruc- 
tions.* 

* This is doubtless the most rational practice, namely, to resolve the obstruction which his oc- 
casioned the blood to be thrown or driven to the intestines. To discover this primary obstruc- 
tion is, however, sometimes extremely difficult ; and, even when it is discovered, it is fre- 
qnently not easily resolved ; in such cases, therefore, we must use the general remedies for re- 
moving tiie plethora, except laxatives, the operations of which, in general, derive the fluids to 
the intestines. Sweating is perhaps the best general evacuation for determining the fluids 
from the intestines: but its u,e ought to be preceded by bleeding ; and it ought not, in these 
casei, t > be excitea by nauseating doses of emetics, as these produce the sane effect as laxa- 
tivesj we must therefore nave recourse to the light aromatics, sage, mint, balm, wine whey, 
Ite. Camphor and opium are aiso proper sudonricj in these cases. They may be given toge- 
ther, as in the following bolus: 

R. Camphor, gr. vi. 
Spir. vini gutt. x. 
Opii pur. gr. i. 
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1031.] I believe I have now mentioned almost the whole 
of the causes producing an hematemesis; and certainly I 
causes mentioned, are those which most commonly give 
occasion to that symptom. Possibly, however ay 

be some other causes of it, such as that singular one men- 
tioned by Sauvage of an aneurism of the aorta bursting in- 
to the stomach; and it is possible, that some of 
other contiguous parts, which have become closely adh< r- 
ing to the stomach, may sometimes, by a rupture intothe 
cavity of the stomach, pour blood into it, winch is after- 
wards rejected by vomiting. It is possible also, that ab- 
scesses and ulcerations of the stomach Itself, may some- 

Conf. card. 3ss. vel q. s. 
M. f. bolus. 

Some practitioners have recommended large quantities of spermaceti in cases of hemate- 
mtii>. and not without reason. It may he given in cinulsious, Willi yolk* ot eggs, or in an 
eicctuary. 1 shah therefore add a formula of each. 

ft. Spermat. cet. 3ss. 
Vitel. ovi q. s. 

Tere in mortar, mormoreo, et adde 
Aq. font. 5vii. 
Syr. simpl. Si. 
M. f. Emuls. 

The dose of this emulsion is two or three table-spoonfuls every three hours. 

ft. Spermat. cet. %i. 
Conserv. rosar. I'iu 
Syr. Simp, i'u 
M. f. Elect. 

The dose of this electuary is a tea-spoonful or two every two or three hours. 

If the bematemesis be violent we must have recourse to some of the styptics and" astringent! 
menu .ned .jefore in the cure of the hemoirhagy in general, as alum, catechu, Lino, &c. of 
which 1 shall subjoin some formula;. 

ft. Alum. ust. gr. iii. 
Kino 9ss. 
M. f. Pulvis. 

This powder may be repeated every two hour!, and three table-spoonfuls of the tincture of 
roses ia> be i;iven to wj,h it down. 

The el'ect'iarium japunicum of the Edinburgh Parmacopceia is well calculated for these cases ; 
its dose is a drachm and a haif or i wo drachms. 

The extract of logwood is sometimes used in these cases with considerable success. It may 
either be given alone in d-jses of a scruple each every three hours, or joined with aium, as in 
the following foimuia: 

ft. Extract, lign. Campechens. 9ss. 
Alum. ust. gr. iii. 
M. f. pulvis. 

This powder may be repeated every three hours ; drinking after it three table-spoonfuls of 
the tincture of roses ; or a tea-cupful of cold water, with twenty or thirty drops of the acidum 
vitriolicum dilutum, '.r as much as sufficient to give an agreeable acidity. 

All these styptics and asiringents are apt to produce costiveness, which much be removed by 
emollient glysters, as laxative medicines are, for the reasons above mentioned, generally hurt- 
ful in these cases. 

The young practitioner must not trust to these medicines for completely curing a hemorrhage 
from the intestines; they are only palliaiives, and are of no other use than to chec'< the violence 
of the discharge until the true cause of the disease be discovered ; aod the discovery of tbre 
cause must be left to the sagacity ot the physician. 
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times pour blood into its cavity to be thrown up by vo- 
miting. 

I did not think it necessary, among the symptomatic vo- 
mitings of blood, to enumerate those from external vio- 
lence, nor, what is analogous to it, that which arises from 
violent straining to vomit; which last, however, is much 
more rare than might be expected. In either of these cases 
the nature of the disease cannot be doubtful, and the ma- 
nagement of it will be readily understood from what has 
been delivered above with respect to moderating and res- 
training hemorrhagy in general. 



SECTION II. 



Of the Hematuria, or the Voiding of Blood from 
the Urinary Passage. 

1032] IT is alledged, that an hematuria has occurred 
without any other symptom of an atfection of the kidneys 
or urinary passages being present at the same time; and as 
this happened to plethoric persons, and recurred at fixed 
periods, such a case has been supposed to be an instance 
of idiopathic hematuria, and of the nature of those active 
hemorrhagies I have treated of before. 

1033.] I cannot positively deny the existence of such a 
case; but must observe, that there are very few instances 
of such upon the records of physic; that none have ever 
occurred to my observation, or to that of my friends ; and 
that the observations adduced may be fallacious, as I have 
frequently observed an hematuria without symptoms of 
other affection of the kidney or urinary passages being, for 
the time, present; whilst, however, fits of a nephralgia 
calculosa having, before, or soon after, happened, ren- 
dered it to me sufficiently probable, that the hematuria 
was owing to a wound made by a stone present in some 
part of the urinary passages. 

1034.] The existence of an idiopathic hematuria is fur- 
ther improbable, as a general plethora is more likely to 
produce an hemoptysis (1021.) and as we do not well 
know of an)' circumstance which might determine more 
particularly to the kidneys. An idiopathic hematuria, there- 
fore, must certainly be a rare occurrence ; and instances of 
symptomatic affections of the same kind are very frequent. 
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1035.] One of the most frequent is, that hematuria 
which attends the nephralgia calculosa, and seems mani- 
festly to be owing to a stone wounding the internal surface 
of the pelvis of the kidney or of the ureter. In such cases, 
the blood discharged with the urine is sometimes of a 
pretty florid color, but for the most part is of a dark hue: 
the whole of it is sometimes diffused or dissolved, and 
therefore entirely suspended in the urine ; but if it is in 
any large quantity, a portion of it is deposited to the bot- 
tom of the vessel containing the voided blood and urine. 
On different occasions, the blood voided puts on differed 
appearances. If the blood poured out in the kidney has 
happened to stagnate for some time in the ureters or blad- 
der, it is sometimes coagulated, and the coagulated partig 
afterwards broken down into a grumous mass of a black or 
dark color, and therefore gives the same color to the urine 
voided ; or if the quantity of broken down blood is small, 
it gives only a brownish urine resembling coffee. It some- 
times also happens, that the blood stagnating and coagu- 
lating in the ureters, takes the form of these vessels, and 
is therefore voided under the appearance of a worm ; and 
if the coagulated blood happens to have, as it may some- 
times, have, the gluten separated from the red globules, these 
worm-like appearances have their external surface whitish, 
and the whole seemingly forming a tube containing a red 
liquor. I have sometimes observed the blood which had 
seemingly been coagulated in the ureter, come away in 
an almost dry state, resembling the half-burnt wick of a 
candle.* 

1036.] These are the several appearances of the blood 
voided in the hematuria calculosa, when it proceeds espe- 
cially from the kidneys or ureter; and many of the same 
appearances are observed when the blood proceeds only 
from the bladder when a stone is lodged there ; but the 
attending symptoms will commonly point out the different 
seat of the disease. 

In one case, when a quantity of blood from the kidney 
or ureter is coagulated in the bladder, and is therefore dif- 

* In general, the blood it coagulated and grumous ; hence the urine deposits a dark brown 
substance somewhat re>einblin ; olTee-grounds. 

As the ?rumou. Wood U ,;> ■ locally heavier than the urine, it falls to the bottom of the blad- 
der, aid is consequent,}' voided in greater quantity in the beginning than toward:, the end of 
making water, the urine thai comet oil" first being very deep colored and muddy, but becom- 
ing, while it hjw,, ;ra luaiiy m >re transparent and pure, until at last it is perfectly of a natural 
appearance. Tue uati-m ge erally mentions this circumstance in describing his complaints, 
with tlm addition, that te ,i. in c bediming some difficulty of making water, but thai tu» 
difficulty decreases, in proportion as the urine becomes more transparent. 
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ficultly thrown out from this, the pain and uneasiness on 
such an occasion may appear chiefly to be in the bladder, 
though it contains no stone; but the antecedent symptoms 
will commonly discover the nature of the disease. 

1037.] In any of the cases of the hematuria calculosa, 
it will hardly be necessary to employ the remedies suited 
to an active hemorrhagy. It will be proper only to em- 
ploy the regimen fit for moderating hemorrhagy in general, 
and particularly here to avoid every thing or circumstance 
that might irritate the kidneys or ureters. Of such cases 
of irritation there is none more frequent or more consider- 
able than the presence of hardened faeces in the colon; 
and these therefore are to be frequently removed by the 
frequent use of gentle laxatives.* 

1038.] The hematuria calculosaf may be properly con- 
sidered as a case of the hematuria violenta: and therefore 
I subjoin to that the other instances of hematuria from ex- 
ternal violence ; such as that from external contusion on 
the region of the kidney,! and that from the violence or 
long continued exercise of the muscles incumbent on the 
kidneys. An instance of the latter cause occurs especial- 
ly in riding. § 

1039.] It may also be considered as a case of the hema- 
turia violenta, when the disease occurs in consequence of 
the taking in of certain acrid substances, which pass again 
especially by the urinary passages ; and by inflaming and 
swelling the neck of the bladder, bring on a rupture of the 
over-distended blood-vessels, and give occasion to a bloody 
urine. The most noted instance of this is in the effect of 
cantharides in a certain quantity, any way introduced into 
the body. And possibly some other acrids may have the 
same effect. || 

* Glysters are preferable to purgatives in these cases, because they are less stimulating ; and 
the emollient glvsters are preferable to all others, for their only intention is to soften the hard- 
ened fa?ces. Tlie only pur-atives to be used are those of the mildest kind, as manna, oil, cassia, 
&c. The intention of purgatives, in these cases, is only to remove the hardened faeces; and 
this intention can often be sufficiently answered by a proper choice of food, as broths, especial- 
ly those made with barley and young animal flesh ; barley gruel, with prunes boiled in it : stew- 
ed endive, lettuce, and other olerateous dishes. 

+ The hematuria calculosa being symptomatic, can only be cured by removing the cause ; it 
may, however, be greatly relieved by demulcents, as lintseed tea, decotion of marsh mallows, 
mucilage of gum Arabic, thick barley-water, &c. 

t The hematuria proceeding trom a contusion of the region of the kidneys requires general 
and topical bleeding, with purges, and an attenlion to the antiphlogistic regimen. Some prac- 
titioners recommend the warm balsams in these cases; but, on account of their heating quality, 
their use is somewhat doubtful. Nine is not always admissible, on account of its irritating tha 
kidneys ■ but it is a powerful antiphlogistic ; and, if it is uaed m these cases, it must be well di- 
luted : the mucilaginous dunks aie absolutely necessary, and ought to be used plentiful!) . 

J The only method of treating tins kind of hematuria is by rest. A person subject to it ought 
never to ride. . . . , , , . ,, , .. 

II This species of hematuria is cured by evacuating the acrid substance, and by the use of tha 
mucilaginous drinks before mentioned. The acrid substance may be evacuated by antiphlo- 
gistic purges, orb) the milder diuretics, as nitre, decoctions of parsley roots, cream of tartar, 
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1040.] Beside these most frequent instances of hematuria, 
which cannot be considered as idiopathic hemorrh; 
there are some other instances of hematuria mentioned by 

authors, that are still however manifestly symptomatic; 
such as a discharge of blood from the urinary passages, in 
consequence of a suppression of either the menstrual or he- 
morrhoidal flux. These may be considered as analogous to 
the hematemesis produced by the like causes ; and the se- 
veral reflections made above on that subject, will 1 think, 
apply here, and particularly the conclusions formed in 
1023. Instances, however, of either of these cases, and 
especially of the first, have been extremely rare. 

1041.] Of such symptomatic hematuria there is however 
one instance deserving notice ; and that is, when a sup- 
pression of the hemorrhoidal flux, either by a communica- 
tion of vessels, or merely by the vicinity of parts, occa- 
sions a determination of the blood into the vessels of the 
neck of the bladder, which in consequence of a rixis or 
anastomosis, pour out blood to be voided either with or 
without urine. This case is what has been named the 
Hemorrhoides Vesicie ; and with some propriety, when it 
is manifestly an evacuation vicarious of what had before 
been usually made from the rectum. With respect to the 
management of the hemorrhoides vesica, I would apply 
the whole of the doctrines that I have delivered above, with 
respect to the cure of the proper hemorrhoidal affection.* 

1042.] There remains still to be mentioned one other in- 
stance of symptomatic hematuria, which is that which hap- 
pens in the case of confluent and putrid small-pox, as well 
as in several other instances of putrid diseases. The 
blood, in such cases, may be presumed to come from the 
kidneys ; and I apprehend that it comes from thence in con- 
sequence of that fluidity which is always produced in the 
blood approaching to a putrid state. Such hematuria, 

whey, fee. The action of cantharides on the urinary passages is not well explained. We can 
scarcc-iy believe that any part of the cantharides i* absorbed from the blistering planter; yet its 
effects are the same with those produced by taking the cantiiaii'iei internally. ' 
and iu concomitant symptoms, may be relieved by large anr! plentiful dilution, am: a 
of t:.e mucilaginous drinks. Camphor has been Thought to have some specilic qualil 
venting and curing the strangury produced bybrhteri, and experience warrants the conclusion : 
--/ if the camphor is joined with opium, as in the following formula : 

R. Camphor, gr. vi. 
Spir. vini gutt. x. 
Opii puri gr. i. 
Conserv. rosar. 3i- 
M. f. bolus. 

* Articles 945. et sequent. 
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therefore, is not to be considered as a symptom of any af- 
fection of the kidneys, but merely as a mark of the pu- 
trescent state of the blood. 

1043.] In certain diseases the urine is discharged of such 
a deep red color, as to give a suspicion of its being tinged 
by blood present in it ; and this has given occasion to Sau- 
vages, amongst the other species of hematuria, to mark the 
hematuria spuria, and the hematuria lateritia ; both of 
which, however, he supposes to be without any blood pre- 
sent in the urine. In many cases it is of importance, in 
ascertaining the nature of the disease, to determine whether 
the red color of urine be from blood present in it, or from 
a certain state of the salts and oils which are always in great- 
er or lesser proportion constituent parts of the urine ; and 
the question may be commonly determined by the follow- 
ing considerations. 

It has been observed above, that when any considerable 
quantity of blood is voided with the urine, there is always 
a portion of it deposited at the bottom of the vessel con- 
taining the voided blood and urine : and in such a case there 
will be no doubt in attributing the color of the urine float- 
ing above to some part of the blood diffused in it. The 
question, therefore, with respect to the presence of blood 
in the urine can only occur when no such deposition as I 
have mentioned appears ; and when the blood that may be 
supposed to be present is dissolved or diffused, and there- 
fore entirely suspended in the urine. In this case the pre- 
sence of the blood may be commonly known, 1st, By the 
color, which blood gives, different from any urine without 
blood that I have ever seen ; and I think a little experience 
•will enable most persons to make this distinction. 2dly, By 
this, that the presence of blood always diminishes the trans- 
parency of the urine with which it is mixed ; and it is very 
seldom that urine, though very high colored, loses its 
transparency ; at least this hardly ever appears, if the urine 
is examined when recently voided. 3dly, When urine has 
blood mixed with it, it tinges a piece of linen dipped into it 
with a red color, which the highest colored urine without 
blood, never does. 4thly, High colored urine without 
blood, upon cooling, and remaining at rest in a vessel, al- 
most always deposits a lateritious sediment ; and if upon 
any occasion bloody urine should deposit a sediment that 
may be of a portion of the blood formerly diffused in it, 
the difference, however, may be discerned by this, that the 

2U 
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sediment deposited by urine without blood, upon the urine's 
being again heated, will be entirely redissolved, which will 
not happen to any sediment from blood. Lastly, \\e know 
no state of urine without blood, which shews any portion of 
it, coas^ulable by a heat equal to that of boiling water ; but 
blood diffused in urine is still coagulable by such a heat ; 
and by this test, therefore, the presence of blood in urine 
may be commonly ascertained. 



BOOK V. 

OF PROFLUVIA, OR FLUXES, WITH 
PYREXIA. 

1044.] TTORMER nosologists have established a class of 
JL diseases under the title of Fluxes, or Proflu- 
via ; but as in this class they have brought together a great 
number of diseases, which have nothing in common, ex- 
cepting the single circumstance of an increased discharge 
of fluids, and which also are, in other respects, very dif- 
ferent from one another ; I have avoided so improper an ar- 
rangement, and have distributed most of the diseases com- 
prehended in such a class by the nosologists, into places 
more natural and proper for them.* I have, indeed, still 
employed here the general title ; but I confine it to such 
fluxes only as are constantly attended with pyrexia, and 
which therefore necessarily belong to the class of diseases of 
which I am now treating. 

Of the fluxes which may be considered as being very 
constantly febrile diseases, there are only two, the catarrh 
and dysentery ; and of these therefore, I now proceed to treat. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CATARRH. 

1045.] r THHE catarrh is an increased excretion of nm- 
-A. cus from the mucous membrane of the nose, 
fauces, and bronchice, attended with pyrexia. 

* Sauvages enumerates no less than thirty-six genera of fluxes, each of which arc subdivided 
into numerous species. Vugel has forty 6ve genera, under the title of Profluvia, mo 
are extremely different from each other in their essential qualities. 
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Practical writers and nosologists have distinguished the 
■disease by different appellations, according as it happens 
to affect those different parts of the mucous membrane, the 
one part more or less than the other : But I am of opinion, 
that the disease, although affecting different parts, is al- 
ways of the same nature, and proceeds from the same cause. 
Very commonly, indeed, those different parts are affected 
at the same time ; and therefore there can be little room for 
the distinction mentioned. 

The disease has been frequently treated of under the title 
of Tussis, or Cough ; and a cough, indeed, always at- 
tends the chief form of catarrh, that is, the increased ex- 
cretion from the bronchia? : but a cough is so often a symp- 
tom of many other affections, which are very different 
from one another, that it is improperly employed as a ge- 
neric title. 

1046.] The remote cause of catarrh is most commonly 
•cold applied to the body. This application of cold pro- 
ducing catarrh, can in many cases be distinctly observed ; 
»nd I believe it would always be so, were men acquaint- 
ed with, and attentive to, the circumstances which deter- 
mine cold to act upon the body. (See 94 — 96.) 

From the same paragraphs we may learn what in some 
persons gives a predisposition to catarrh. 

1047.] The disease, of which I am now to treat, gene- 
rally begins with some difficulty of breathing through the 
nose, and with a sense of some fulness stopping up that pas 
sage. This is also often attended with some dull pain and a 
sense of weight in the forehead, as well as some stiffness in 
the motion of the eyes. These feelings, sometimes at their 
very first beginning, and always soon after, are attended 
with the distillation from the nose ; and sometimes from the 
eyes, of a thin fluid, which is often found to be somewhat 
acrid, both by its taste, and by its fretting the parts over 
which it passes. 

J 048.] These symptoms constitute the coryza and gra- 
vedo of medical authors, and are commonly attended with 
a sense of lassitude over the whole body. Sometimes cold 
shiverings are felt, at least the body is more sensible than 
usual to the coldness of the air ; and with all this the pulse 
becomes, especially in the evenings, more frequent than 
ordinary. 

1049.] These symptoms seldom continue long before they 
are accompanied with some hoarseness, and a sense of 
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roughness and soreness in the trachea, and with some diffi- 
culty of breathing, attributed to a sense of straitness of 
the chest, and attended with a cough, which seems to arise 
from some irritation felt at the glottis. The cough is gene- 
rally at first dry, occasioning pains about the chest, and 
more especially in the breast. Sometimes, together with 
these symptoms, pains resembling those of the rheumatism 
are felt in several parts of the body, particularly about the 
neck and head. While these symptoms take place, the ap- 
petite is impaired, some thirst arises, and a general lassi- 
tude is felt over all the body. 

1050.] These symptoms (1047. — 1049.) mark the vio- 
lence and height of the disease ; which, however, does not 
commonly continue long. By degrees the cough becomes 
attended with a copious excretion of mucus ; which is at 
first thin, but gradually becoming thicker, is brought up 
with less frequent and less laborious coughing. The hoarse- 
ness and soreness of the trachea likewise going off, the fe- 
brile symptoms abating, the cough becoming less frequent, 
and with less expectoration, the disease soon after ceases 
altogether. 

1051.] Such is generally the course of this disease, which 
is commonly neither tedious nor dangerous ; but, upon 
some occasions, it is in both respects otherwise. A person 
affected with catarrh seems to be more than usually liable 
to be affected by cold air ; and in that condition, if expos- 
ed to cold, the disease, which seemed to be yielding, is 
often brought back with greater violence than before ; and 
is rendered not only more tedious than otherwise it would 
have been, but also more dangerous by the supervening of 
other diseases. 

1052.] Some degree of the cynanche tonsillaris often ac- 
companies the catarrh ; and, when the latter is aggravated 
by a fresh application of cold, the cynanche also becomes 
more violent and dangerous, in consequence of the cough 
which is present at the same time. 

1053.] When a catarrh has been occasioned by a violent 
cause ; when it has been aggravated by improper manage- 
ment ; and especially when it has been rendered more vio- 
lent by fresh and repeated applications of cold, it often 
passes into a pneumonic inflammation attended with the ut- 
most danger. 

1054.] Unless, however, such accidents as those of 1051. 
— 1053, happen, a catarrh, in sound persons not far ad- 
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▼anced in life, is, I think, always a slight disease, and at- 
tended with little danger. But, in persons of a phthisical 
disposition, a catarrh may readily produce an hemoptysis, 
or perhaps form tubercles in the lungs ; and more certainly, 
in persons who have tubercles already formed in the lungs, 
an accidental catarrh may occasion the inflammation of these 
tubercles, and in consequence produce a phthisis pulmonalis. 

1055.] In elderly persons, a catarrh sometimes proves a 
dangerous disease. Many persons, as they advance in life, 
and especially after they have arrived at old age, have the 
natural mucus of the lungs poured out in greater quantity, 
and consequently requiring a frequent expectoration. If 
therefore a catarrh happen to such persons, and increase 
the influx of fluids to the lungs, with some degree of in- 
flammation, it may produce the peripneumonia notha, 
which in such cases is very often fatal. (See 376. 382). 

1056.] The proximate cause of catarrh seems to be an 
increased afflux of fluids to the mucous membrane of the 
nose, fauces and bronchiae, along with some degree of in- 
flammation affecting these parts. The latter circumstance 
is confirmed by this, that in the case of catarrh, the blood 
drawn from a vein commonly exhibits the same inflamma- 
tory crust which appears in the case of phlegmasiae. 

1057.] The application of cold which occasions a ca- 
tarrh, probably operates by diminishing the perspiration 
usually made by the skin, and which is therefore determin- 
ed to the mucus membrane of the parts above mentioned. 
As a part of the weight which the body daily loses by insen- 
sible evacuation, is owing to an exhalation from the lungs, 
there is probably a connection between this exhalation and 
the cutaneous perspiration, so that the one may be increas- 
ed in proportion as the other is diminished: And therefore 
we may understand how the diminution of cutaneous per- 
spiration, in consequence of the application of cold, may 
increase the afflux of fluids to the lungs, and thereby pro- 
duce a catarrh. 

1058.] There are some observations made by Dr. 
James Keil which may seem to render this matter doubt- 
ful; but there is a fallacy in his observations. The evi- 
dent effects of cold in producing coryza, leave the matter 
in general without doubt; and there are several other cir- 
cumstances which show a connection between the lungs and 
the surface of the body. 

1059.] Whether, from the suppression of perspiration, 
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a catarrh be produced merely by an increased afflux of 
fluids, or whether the matter of perspiration be at the same 
time determined to the mucous glands, and there excite a 
particular irritation, may be uncertain; but the latter sup- 
position is sufficiently probable. 

1060.] Although, in the case of a common catarrh, 
which is in many instances sporadic, it may be doubtful 
whether any morbific matter be applied to the mucous 
crlands ; it is, however, certain, that the symptoms of 
catarrh do frequently depend upon such a matter being 
applied to these glands ; as appears from the case of 
measles, chin-cough, and especially from the frequent oc- 
currence of contagious and epidemical catarrh. 

1061.] The mention of this last leads me to observe, 
that there are two species of catarrh, as I have marked in 
my Synopsis of Nosology. One of these, as I suppose, 
is produced by cold alone, as has been explained above ; 
and the other seems manifestly to be produced by a speci- 
fic contagion. 

Of such contagious catarrhs,* I have pointed out in the 
Synopsis many instances occurring from the 14th century 
down to the present day. In all these instances the pheno- 
mena have been much the same ; and the disease has al- 
ways been particularly remarkable in this, that it has been 
the most widely and generally spreading epidemic known. 
It has seldom appeared in any one country of Europe, 
without appearing successively in every other part of it; 
and in some instances, it has been even transferred to Ame- 
rica, and has been spread over that continent, so far as we 
have had opportunities of being informed. 

1062.] The catarrh from contagion appears with nearly 
the same symptoms as those mentioned (1047 — 1049.) It 
seems often to come on in consequence of the application 
of cold. It comes on with more cold shivering than the 
catarrh arising from cold alone, and sooner shows febrile 
symptoms, and these likewise in a more considerable de- 
gree. Accordingly, it more speedily runs its course, which 
is commonly finished in a few days. It sometimes termi- 
nates by a spontaneous sweat; and this in some persons, 
produces a miliary eruption. It is, however, the febrile 
state of this disease especially, that is finished in a few 
days ; tor the cough, and other catarrhal symptoms, do 
frequently continue longer ; and often, when they appear 

» These epidemical catarrhs have been lately termed Influenzas. 
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to be going off, they are renewed by any fresh application 
of cold. 

1063.] Considering the number of persons who are af- 
fected with catarrh, of either the one species or the other, 
and escape from it quickly without any hurt, it mav be al- 
lowed to be a disease very free from danger; but it is not 
always to be considered as such; for in some persons it is 
accompanied with pneumonic inflammation. In the phthi- 
sically disposed, it often accelerates the coming on of 
phthisis ; and in elderly persons, it frequently proves fa- 
tal in the manner explained above, (1053. and 1055.) 

1064.] The cure of catarrh is nearly the same, whether 
it proceed from cold or contagion ; with this difference, 
that in the latter case, remedies are commonly more neces- 
sary that in the former. 

In the cases of a moderate disease, it is commonly suf- 
ficient to avoid cold, and to abstain from animal food for 
some days ;* or perhaps to lie a-bed, and, by taking fre- 
quently of some mild and diluent drink a little warmed, to 
promote a very gentle sweat ; and after these to take care 
to return very gradually only, to the use of the free air. 

1065.] When the disease is more violent, not only the 
antiphlogistic regimen must be exactly observed, but va- 
rious remedies also become necessary. 

To take off the phlogistic diathesis which always attends 
this disease, blood-letting, in a larger or smaller quantity, 
and repeated according as the symptoms shall require, is 
the proper remedy. 

For restoring the determination of the fluids to the sur- 
face of the body,f and at the same time for expeding the 
secretion of mucus in the lungs, which may take off the 
inflammation of its membrane, vomiting is the most effec- 
tual means. 

* Perhaps an abstinence from all fond would accelerate the cure : The mucilaginous drinks' 
ought to be taken in considerable quantities, and they are somewhat nutritive. 

+ The means of producing a gentle and continued perspiration h3ve been mentioned in a 
former note. In catarrh, however, the use of the warmer sudorirics seems most effectual. 

The elixir pare°oncum, diluted with whey, especially whey made with the dulcined spirit n* 
nitre, is of singular use ; but it ought not to be given if there is a considerable degree ot phlo- 
gistic diathesis. In this case, a spoonful of the tollowing solution may be given every two or 
three hours, till a sweat breaks out : 

R. Tart. emet. gr. ii. 
Aq. font. §vi. 
Syr. Althaeas Bii. 
M. 

It will be necessary for the patient to chew occasionally tome mucilaginous demulcent, as t\ 

tract ot liquorice, kc. or to take a tea-spoonful of equal parts of oil and honey, in order to 

prevent the sharp matter from irriiating the fauces. The Elect. Pectorale of ihe Ldinburgh 

Pharmacopoeia not only relieves the tickling, but tends to produce j calutary d:aphoresi> ;it» 

the size of a nutmeg three or four times a-day. 
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For the latter purpose, it has been supposed, that squills, 
gum ammoniac,* the volatile .alkali, and some other medi- 
cines, might be useful : but their efficacy has never ap- 
peared tome to be considerable ; and, if squills have evei 
been very useful, it seems to have been rather by their eme- 
tic, than by their expectorant powers. 

When the inflammatory affections of the lungs seem to 
be considerable, it is proper, besides blood-letting, to ap- 
ply blisters on some part of the thorax. 

As a cough is often the most troublesome circumstance of 
this disease, so demulcents may be employed to alleviate it. 
See 373. 

But after the inflammatory symptoms have much abated, 

if the cough should still continue, opiates afford the most 

effectual means of relieving it ; and in the circumstances 

just now mentioned, they may be very safely employed. 

See 375. 

After the inflammatory and febrile states of this disease 
are almost entirely gone, the most effectual means of dis- 
cussing all remains of the catarrhal affection, is by some ex- 
ercise of gestation diligently employed. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE DYSENTERY. 

1066.] r T" v HE dysentery is a disease in which the patient 
JL has frequent stools accompanied with much 
griping, and followed by a tenesmus. The stools, though 
frequent, are generally in small quantity ; and the matter 
voided is chiefly mucus, sometimes mixed with blood. At 
the same time the natural faeces seldom appear, and, when 
they do, it is generally in a compact and hardened form. 

1067.] This disease occurs especiallv in summer and au- 
tumn, at the same time with autumnal intermittent and re- 
mittent fevers ; and with these it is sometimes combined or 
complicated.* 

* The ammoniac and squills may be joined together in the following form : 

R. Lac ammoniac 3iv. 
Syr. scillit. oiii. 
M. 

This mixture must be acknowledged to be somewhat nauseous, but it has considerable eft« 
eacy. The dose < f it is two, or, if ti,e stomach can bear it, three table-spoonfuls twice a -day. 

+ It appears more especially in armies encamped in low swampy grounds, and, without pro- 
per management, is highly deitructive. 
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1068.] The disease comes on sometimes with cold shiver- 
nigs, and other symptoms of pyrexia ; but more commonly 
the symptoms of the topical affection appear first. The 
belly is costive, with an unusual flatulence in the bowels. 
Sometimes, though more rarely, some degree of diarrhoea 
is the first appearance. In most cases the disease begins 
with griping, and a frequent inclination to go to stool. In 
indulging this, little is voided ; but some tenesmus attends 
it. By degrees, the stools become more frequent, the grip- 
ing more severe, and the tenesmus more considerable. 
Along with these symptoms there is a loss of appetite ; and 
frequently sickness, nausea, and vomiting, also affecting the 
patient. At the same time there is always more or less of 
pyrexia present, which is sometimes of the remittent kind, 
and observes a tertian period. Sometimes the fever is ma- 
nifestly inflammatory, and very often of a putrid kind. 
These febrile states continue to accompany the disease dur- 
ing its whole course, especially when it terminates soon in a 
fatal manner. In other cases, the febrile state almost en- 
tirely disappears, while the proper dysenteric symptoms re- 
main for a long time after. 

1069.] In the course of the disease, whether of a shorter 
or longer duration, the matter voided by stool is very va- 
rious. Sometimes it is merely a mucous matter, without 
any blood, exhibiting that disease which Dr. Roderer has 
named the morbus mucosus, and others the dysenteria alba. 
For the most part, however, the mucus dicharged is more 
or less mixed with blood. This sometimes appears only in 
streaks amongst the mucus ; but at other times is more co- 
pious, tinging the whole of the matter discharged ; and up- 
on some occasions a pure and unmixed blood is voided in 
considerable quantity. In other respects, the matter voided 
is variously changed in color and consistence, and is com- 
monly of a strong and unusually fetid odor. It is probable, 
that sometimes a genuine pus is voided ; and frequently a 
putrid sanies, proceeding from gangrenous parts. There 
are very often mixed with the liquid matter some films of a 
membranous appearance, and frequently some small masses 
of a seemingly sebacious matter. 

1070.] While the stools consisting of these various mat- 
ters are in many instances, exceedingly frequent, it is sel- 
dom that natural faeces appear in them ; and when they do 
appear, it is, as I have mentioned, in the form of scybala, 
that is, in somewhat hardened, separate balls. When these 

2x 
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are voided, whether by the efforts of nature, or as in- 
cited by art, they procure a remission of all the symptoms, 
and more especially of the frequent stools, griping, and 
tenesmus. 

1071.] Accompanied with these circumstances, the 
ease proceeds for a longer or a shorter time. When the pv 
rexia attending it is of a violent inflammatory kind, and 
more especially when it is of a very putrid nature, the dis- 
ease often terminates fatally in a very few days, with all 
the marks of a supervening gangrene. When the febrile 
-state is more moderate, or disappears altogether, the dis- 
ease is often protracted for weeks, and even for months ; 
but even then, after a various duration, it often teminates 
fatally, and generally in consequence of a return and con- 
siderable aggravation of the inflammatory and putrid states. 
In some cases the disease ceases spontaneously ; the frequen- 
cy of stools, the griping, and tenesmus, gradually diminish- 
ing, while natural stools return. In other cases, the disease 
with moderate symptoms, continues long, and ends in a di- 
arrhoea, sometimes accompanied with lienteric symptoms. 

1072.] The remote causes of this disease have been va- 
riously judged of. It generally arises in summer or autumn 
after considerable heats have prevailed for some time, and 
especially after very warm, and at the same time very dry 
states of the weather ; and the disease is more frequent in 
warm, than in cooler climates. — It happens, therefore, in 
the same circumstances and seasons which considerably af- 
fect the state of the bile in the human body ; but as the 
cholera is often without any dysenteric symptoms, and co- 
pious discharges of bile have been found to relieve the symp- 
toms of dysentery, it is difficult to determine what connec- 
tion this disease has with the state of the bile. 

1073.] It has been observed, that the effluvia from very 
putrid animal substances, readily affect the alimentary ca- 
nal ; and upon some occasions they certainly produce a di- 
arrhoea ; but, whether they ever produce a genuine dysen- 
tery, I have not been able to learn with certainty. 

1074.] The dysentery does often manifestly arise from 
the application of cold, but the disease is always contagious: 
and, by the propagation of such contagion, independent 
of cold, or other exciting causes, it becomes epidemic in 
camps and other places. It is, therefore, to be doubted, if 
the application of cold does ever produce the disease, unless 
where the specific contagion has been previously received 
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into the body : And, upon the whole, it is probable, that 
a specific contagion is to be considered as always the remote 
cause of this disease. 

1075.] Whether this contagion, like many others, be of 
a permanent nature, and only shows its effects in certain 
circumstances which render it active, or if it be occasionally 
produced, I cannot determine. Neither, if the latter sup- 
position be received, can I say by what means it may be ge- 
nerated. As little do we know any thing of its nature con- 
sidered in itself ; or at most this only, that, in common 
with many other contagions, it appears to be commonlj' of 
a putrid nature, and capable of inducing a putrescent ten- 
dency in the human body. This, however, does not at 
all explain its peculiar power in inducing those symptoms 
which properly and essentially constitute the disease of 
dysentery. (1066.) 

1076.] Of these symptoms the proximate cause is still 
obscure. The common opinion has been, that the disease 
depends upon an acrid matter received into, or generated 
in the intestines themselves, exciting their peristaltic mo- 
tion, and thereby producing the frequent stools which occur 
in this disease. But this supposition cannot be admitted ; 
for in all the instances known of acrid substances applied to 
the intestines and producing frequent stools, they at the 
same time produce copious stools, as might be expected 
from acrid substances applied to any length of the intestines. 
This, however, is not the case in dysentery ; in which the 
stools, however frequent, are generally in very small quan- 
tity, and such as may be supposed to proceed from the lower 
parts of the rectum only. With respect to the superior 
portions of the intestines, and particularly those of the colon, 
it is probable they are under a preternatural and considera- 
ble degree of constriction : For, as I have observed above, 
the natural faeces are seldom voided ; and when they are, it 
is in a form which gives reason to suppose, they have been 
long retained in the cells of the colon, and consequently 
that the colon had been affected with a preternatural con- 
striction. This is confirmed by almost all the dissections 
which have been made of the bodies of dysenteric patients, 
in which, when gangrene had not entirely destroyed the 
texture and form of the parts, considerable portions of the 
great guts have been found affected with a very considera- 
ble constriction. 

1077.] I apprehend, therefore, that the proximate cause 
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of dysentery, or at least the chief part of the proximate 
cause, consists in a preternatural constriction of the colon, 
occasioning at the same time those spasmodic efforts which 
are felt in severe gripings, and which efforts, propagated 
downwards to the rectum, occasion there the frequent mu- 
cous stools and tenesmus. But, whether this explanation 
shall be admitted or not, it will still remain certain, that 
hardened faeces retained in the colon are the cause of the 
griping, frequent stools, and tenesmus ; for the evacuation 
of these faeces, whether by nature or by art, gives relief 
from the symptoms mentioned ; and it will be more fully 
and usefully confirmed by this, that the most immediate 
and successful cure of dysentery is obtained by an early and 
constant attention to the preventing the constriction, and 
the frequent stagnation of faeces in the colon. 

1078.] In this manner I have endeavored to ascertain the 
proximate cause of dysentery, and therefore to point out 
also the principal part of the cure, which, from want of the 
proper view of the nature of the disease, seems to have been 
in several respects fluctuating and undetermiaed among 
practitioners. 

1079.] The most eminent of our late practitioners, and 
of the greatest experience in this disease, seem to be of 
opinion, that the disease is to be cured most effectually by 
purging assiduously employed. The means may be vari- 
ous ; but the most gentle laxatives are usually sufficient ; 
and as they must be frequently repeated, the most gentle 
are the most safe; the more especially as an inflammatory 
state so frequently accompanies the disease. Whatever 
laxatives produce an evacuation of natural fasces, and a 
consequent remission of the symptoms, will be sufficient 
to effectuate the cure. But if gentle laxatives shall not 
produce the evacuation now mentioned, some more pow- 
erful medicines must be employed j* and I have found no- 

* I shall subjoin some formulas suitable for procuring a passage in the dysentery. 

R. Infus. senn. §ii. 
Mannae opt. s"i. 
M. f. haust. 
R. Mannas §i. 

Sal. glauber. Bss. 

Solve in aq. bullient. 3 Hi. ; et adde 
' Tinct. Cardamomi 3i. 

Where stronger iiurgaiives are requisite, 

R. Resin. Jalap, gr. x. vel xv. 

Tere in mortario marmoreo, cam 
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thing more proper or convenient than tartar emetic, given 
in small doses, and at such intervals as may determine their 
operation to be chiefly by stool. Rhubard, so frequently 
employed, is in several respects amongst the most impro- 
per purgatives. 

1080.] Vomiting has been held a principal remedy in 
this disease; and may be usefully employed in the begin- 
ning of it, with a view to both the state of the stomach and 
of the fever ; but it is not necessary to repeat it often ; and 
unless the emetics employed operate also by stool, they 
are of little service. Ipecacuanha seems to possess no 
specific power ; and it proves only useful when so ma- 
naged as to operate chiefly by stool. 

1081.] For relieving the constriction of the colon, and 
evacuating the retained faeces,* glysters may sometimes be 
useful , but th^y are seldom so effectual as laxatives given 
by the mouth; and acrid glysters, if they be not effectual 
in evacuating the colon, may prove hurtful by stimulating 
the rectum too much. 

1082.] The frequent and severe griping attending this 
disease, leads almost necessarily to the use of opiates, and 
they are very effectual for the purpose of relieving from 
the gripes ; but by occasioning an interruption of the action 
of the small guts, they favor the constriction of the co- 
lon, and thereby sometimes aggravate the disease ; and if 
at the same time the use of them supersede in any measure 
the employing of purgatives, it commonly does much 
mischief; t believe it indeed to be only the neglect of purg- 
ing that renders the use of opiates very necessary, f 

1083.] When the gripes are both frequent and severe, 
they may sometimes be relieved by the employment of a 
semicupium, or by a fomentation of the abdomen, conti- 
nued for some time. In the same case, the pains may be 
relieved, and, as I think, the constriction of the colon may 
be taken off, by blisters applied to the lower belly. J 
Amygdal. dulc. decort. No. iii. 
Sacch. alb. 3i- » 
Dein adde 

Aq. cinnamom. simpl. Biss. 
M. 

* Glysters in these cases ought to be made very large, and they ought also to be very mild , 
as a pint and a half, or even two pints, of thin lintseed tea, or decoction of marsh mallows, 
without any other addition. t ■ ; 

+ The griping is much relieved, and sometimes prevented, by drinking plentifully of any 
mucilaginous warm liquors during the operation of the purges ; as barley water, with bruised 
prunes boiled in it. . 

t Blisters applied to the abdomen, besides being excessively troublesome, must necessarily be 
extremely painful. 
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1084.] At the beginning of this disease, when the fever 
is any way considerable, blood-letting, in patients of to- 
lerable vigor, may be proper and necessary; and, when 
the pulse is full and hard, with other symptoms of an in- 
flammatory disposition, blood-letting ought to be repeated. 
But, as the fever attending dysentery is often of a putrid 
kind, or does, in the course of the disease, become soon 
of that nature, blood-letting must be employed with great 
caution. 

1035.] From the account now given of the nature of this 
disease, it will be sufficiently obvious, that the use of astrin- 
gents in the beginning of it must be absolutely pernicious. 

1086.] Whether an acrid matter be the original cause of 
this disease may be uncertain; but from the indigestion 
and the stagnation of fluids in the stomach which attend the 
disease, it may be presumed, that some acrid matters are 
constantly present in the stomach and intestines, and there- 
fore that demulcents may be always usefully employed. 
At the same time, from this consideration that mild oily 
matters thrown into the intestines in considerable quantity 
always prove laxative, I am of opinion that the oleaginous 
demulcents are the most useful.* 

1087.] As this disease is so often of an inflammatory or 
of a putrid nature, it is evident that the diet employed in it 
should be vegetable and acescent. Milk in its entire state 

Practitioners have probably been deceived in thinking that blisters have relieved gripings in 
the dysentery, for they are seldom employed alone; and the effects of purges and diluents have 
perhaps been mistaken for the effects of a blister that might have happened to have been ap- 
plied at the time when these other remedies were used. Too strict an attention to the false 
axiom, post hoc ergo propter hoc, has been the source of numerous errors in the practice of phy- 
sic, and has raised the reputation of the physician and his remedies, when the merit was only 
due to nature. 

* Some forms of these demulcents are given in the Pharmacopoeias. The following may be 
added, for the sake of variety, as the patient frequently loaihs Lmctuse«. 

R. Mann. opt. 

Ol. amygdal. recent, aa. §i. 

Syr. e Cort. aurant. §ss. 

M. 
R. Syr. althaeae. 

01. amygdal. 

Elect, lenitiv. aa. §i. 

M. 
R. Conserv. cynosbat. Bi. 

Syr. rosar. 

Ol. amygdal. aa. §ii. 

M. 

Two tea-spoonfuls of any of the above tinctures mav be given every hour, or ev-ry fjiher 
l,<>ur, dunking at the same time, barley-water wilh bruised prunes boiled in it. The < 
the dysentery is briefly comprehended in keeping the . i . ■ muci'aeico- 

•ntsar.d lubricants. 
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is of doubtful quality in many cases; but some portion of 
the cream is often allowable, and whey is always proper. 

In the first stages of the disease, the sweet and subacid 
fruits are allowable, and even proper. It is in the more 
advanced stages only that any morbid acidity seems to pre- 
vail in the stomach, and to require some reserve in the use 
of acescents. At the beginning of the disease, absorbents 
seem to be superfluous ; and by their astringent and septic 
powers they may be hurtful. 

1088.] When this disease is complicated with an inter- 
mittent fever, and is protracted from that circumstance 
chiefly, it is to be treated as an intermittent, by adminis- 
tering the Peruvian bark, which however, in the earlier 
periods of the disease, is hardly to be admitted. 



PART II. 

OF NEUROSES, OR NERVOUS DISEASES. 

1089.] TN a certain view, almost the whole of the dis- 
A eases of the human body might be called ner- 
vous: but there would be no use for such a general appel- 
lation ; and on the other hand, it seems improper to limit the 
term, in the loose inaccurate manner in which it has been 
hitherto applied, to hysteric or hypochondriacal disorders, 
which are themselves hardly to be defined with sufficient 
precision. 

1090.] In this place I propose to comprehend, under the 
title of neuroses, all those preternatural affections of sense 
or motion which are without pyrexia, as a part of the pri- 
mary disease ; and all those which do not depend upon a to- 
pical affection of the organs, but upon a more general af- 
fection of the nervous system, and of those powers of the 
system upon which sense and motion more especially depend. 

1091.] Of such diseases I have established a class, under 
the title of neuroses or nervous diseases. These I again 
distinguish, as they consist, either in the interruption and 
debility of the powers of sense and motion, or in the irre- 
gularity with which these powers are exercised ; and have 
accordingly arranged them under the four orders of Comata, 
Adynamic, Spasmi, and Vesania, to be defined as we pro- 
feed to treat of them more particularly. 
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BOOK I. 

OF COMATA, OR THE LOSS OF VOLUN- 
TARY MOTION. 

1092.] TNDER this title are comprehended those aft 
vJ feetions which have been commonly called 
the Soporose diseases ; but they are most properly distin- 
guished by their consisting in some interruption or suppres- 
sion of the powers of sense and voluntary motion, or of 
what are called the animal functions. These are indeed usu- 
ally suspended in the time of natural sleep : But of all the 
diseases to be comprehended under our title, sleep, or even 
the appearance of it, is not constantly a symptom. Of 
such diseases I can mark and properly explain two genera 
only, which come under the title of Apoplexy and Pub}). 



CHAPTER I. 

OF APOPLEXY. 

1093.] A POPLEXY is that disease in which the whole 
Xjl. of the external and internal senses, and the 
whole of the voluntary motions, arc in some degree abolish- 
ed ; while respiration and the action of the heart continue 
to be performed.* By its being an affection of the whole of 
the powers of sense and of voluntary motion, we distinguish 
it from Palsy ; and by its being with the continuance of res- 
piration and the action of the heart, it is distinguished from 
Syncope. I have further added to the ordinary definition of 
Apoplexy, that the abolition of the powers of sense and mo- 
tion is in some degree only ; meaning by this to imply, that 
under the title of Apoplexy, are here comprehended those 
diseases which, as differing from it in degree only, cannot 

« " The appearance of a profound and continual sleep," is by Boerhaave judiciously added 
to the definition of Apoplexy. To distinguish between a profound sleep and apoplexy, which 
very much resemble each other, is, however, extremely easy. A man in a profound sleep 
may in general be roused by the application of strong stimulants to the organs of sense, wuii h 
produce no effect on an apoplectic patient. To distinguish between apoplexy and a fit of 
drunkenness, is not so easy ; for drunken people are sometimes incapable of being roused by 
any stimulants, remaining totally insensible and motion! j.nes of the liquor with 

which they have been intoxicated may sometimes be discovered l.v smelling: A drunken fit 
M be known by the patents* of the drunken man's face, and by his manner of Jiving. 
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with a view either to pathology or practice, be properly 
distinguished from it : Such are the diseases sometimes 
treated of under the names of Cams, Cataphora, Coma, 
and Lethargus. 

1094.] Ap plexy, in all its different degrees, most com- 
monly affects persons advanced in life, and especially those 
above sixty years of age. It most usually affects persons 
of large heads and short necks,* persons of a corpulent 
habit, persons who have passed an indolent life and used a 
full diet, and especially those who have indulged in frequent 
intoxication. Men who have long labored under a frequent 
and copious discharge of blood from the hemorrhoidal ves- 
sels, upon either the suppression or spontaneous ceasing of 
that discharge, are particularly liable to be affected with 
apoplexy. 

1095.] This disease frequently comes on very suddenly i 
3ut in many cases it is preceded by various symptoms, such 
as frequent fits of giddiness, frequent headachs, a hemor- 
rhagy from the nose, some transitory interruption of seeing 
and hearing, some false vision and hearing, some transitory 
degree of numbness or loss of motion in the extremities, 
some faultering of the tongue in speaking, a loss of memo- 
ry, a frequent drowsiness, and frequent fits of incubus. 

1096.] An attention to these symptoms, and to the pre- 
disponent circumstances (1094.) will often enable us to 
foresee the more violent attacks of this disease. 

1097.] When the disease comes on suddenly to a consi- 
derable degree, it has been frequently observed to have been 
immediately induced by violent exercise, by a full and long 
continued inspiration ; by a fit of anger ; by much exter- 
nal heat, especially that arising from a crowded assembly of 
people ; by warm bathing ; by intoxication ; by long stoop- 
ing with the head down ; and by a tight ligature about the 
neck. The disease has been remarked to make its attacks 
most frequently in the spring season, and especially when 
the vernal heat suddenly succeeds to the winter cold. 

1098.] The symptoms denoting the presence of this dis- 
ease will be sufficiently known from the definition given 
109 J. Although the whole of the body is affected with 
the loss of sense and motion, it sometimes takes place more 
upon one side of the body than the other ; and in that case 
the side least affected with palsy is sometimes affected with 

* Different authors, one of whom is Boerhaave, have supposed that a vertebra is sometimes 
wanting, the neck consisting only of six instead of seven vertebra?. 

2 Y 
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convulsions. In this disease there is often a stertorous 
breathing : and this has been said to be a mark of the most 
violent state of the disease : but it is not always present 
even in the most complete form or most violent degree of 
the disease. 

1099.] The proximate cause of this disease may be, in 
general, whatever interrupts the motion of the nervous pow- 
er from the brain to the muscles, from voluntary motion ; 
or, in so far as sense is affected, whatever interrupts the 
motion of the nervous power from the sentient extremities 
of the nerves to the brain. 

1 100.] Such an interruption of the motions of the ner- 
vous power may be occasioned, either by some compression 
of the origin of the nerves, or by something destroying the 
mobility of the nervous power. Both these causes we must 
treat of more particularly ; and, first, of that of compres- 
sion, seemingly the most frequent occasion of apoplexy, 
and perhaps the occasion of all those apoplexies arising from 
internal causes. 

1 101 ,j The loss of sense and motion in particular parts 
of the body, may be occasioned by a compression, either 
of the origin of certain nerves only, or of the same nerves 
in some part of their course from the brain to the organs of 
sense and motion. Such cases of partial compression will 
be more property considered hereafter ; and the affection I 
am now to treat of being general, it must depend upon a 
very general compression of the origin of the nerves, or 
medullary portion of the brain ; and therefore, this more 
general compression only is to be considered here. 

1102.] This compression of the origin of the nerves, or 
medullary portion of the brain, may be produced in differ- 
ent ways; as, 

1. By external violence fracturing and pressing in a part 
of the cranium. 

2. By tumors, sometimes soft, sometimes bony, formed 
in different parts of the brain, or in its membranes, and 
becoming of such a bulk as to compress the medullary 
substance of the brain. 

3. By the blood being accumulated in the blood-vessels 
of the brain, and distending them to such a degree as to 
compress the medullary portion of the same. 

4. By fluids effused in different parts of the brain, or in- 
to the cavity of the cranium, and accumulated ill such 
quantity as to occasion the compression we treat of. 
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And, as to this last, it is to be remarked here, that the 
fluids effused may be of two kinds; that is, they may be 
either a portion of the common mass of blood, poured out 
from red vessels ; or a portion of serum or colorless fluid, 
poured out chiefly by exhalants. 

1 103.] Of these several causes of compression, the first 
is not to be considered here, because the removing it does 
not belong to our province ; and the consideration of the 
second may be omitted, as in most instances it is neither to 
be discerned nor cured by any means yet known. The 
third and fourth causes of compression, as they are the 
most frequent, and are also most properly the subjects of 
our art, so they are those which deserve our particular at- 
tention : and we shall therefore endeavor to trace them 
further backin theseries of causes which may produce them. 

1 104.] Both the states of over distention and of effusion 
may be produced by whatever increases the afflnx and im- 
petus of the blood in the arteries of the head ; such as vio- 
lent exercise, a violent fit of anger, external heat appli- 
ed, or any strong pressure upon the descending aorta. 

1105.] But both these states of over distention and of 
effusion, may also and seem to be more frequently produ- 
ced by causes that operate by preventing the free return 
of the venous blood from the vessels of the head to the 
right ventricle of the heart. 

1106.] The venous vessels of the brain are of a confor- 
mation and distribution so peculiar, as to lead us to believe, 
that Nature intended to retard the motion of the blood, 
and accumulate it in these vessels; and therefore, even ve- 
ry small additional resistances to the motion of the blood 
from these towards the right ventricle of the heart, may 
still more readily accumulate the blood in them. Such ac- 
cumulation will most readily happen in advanced life, when 
the venous system in general is in a plethoric state, and 
when this plethora takes place especially in the venous ves- 
sels of the brain. It will, in like manner, be most apt to 
occur in persons whose heads are large with respect to the 
rest of the body; and in persons of a short neck, which is 
unfavorable to the return of the venous blood from the 
head. The accumulation of blood in the venous vessels of 
the brain, will also be most likely to occur in persons of a 
corpulent habit, either because these may be considered 
to be in a plethoric state, or because obesity, by occasion- 
ing a compression of the blood-vessels in other parts of 
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the body, more readily fills those of the brain, which are 
entirely free from any such compression. 

1107.] These are the circumstances in the constitution 
of the body, which, producing a slower motion and return 
of the venous blood from the vessels of the head) favor an 
accumulation and distention in them ; and we now proceed 
to mention the several occasional causes, which) in every 
person, may directly prevent the free return of the blood 
from the vessels of the head towards the heart. Such are, 

1. Stooping down with the head, or other situations of 
the body in which the head is long kept in a depending 
state, and in which the gravity of the blood increases the 
afflux of it by the arteries, and opposes the return of it by 
the veins. 

2. A tight ligature about the neck, which compresses the 
veins more strongly than the arteries. 

3. Any obstruction of a considerable number of the veins 
carrying the blood from the head, and more especially any 
considerable obstruction of the ascending vena cava. 

4. Any considerable impediment of the free passage of 
the blood from the veins into the right ventricle of the heart ; 
and it is commonly by this, and the immediately preceding 
circumstances, that polypous concretions in the cava, or 
right ventricle, are found to occasion apoplexy. 

5. The return of blood from the veins of the head to- 
wards the heart, is especially interrupted by every circum- 
stance that produces a more difficult transmission of the 
blood through the vessels of the lungs. It is well known, 
that, at the end of every expiration, some interruption is 
given to the free transmission of the blood through the 
lungs; and that this at the same time gives an interruption 
to the motion of the blood from the veins into the right 
ventricle of the heart. This clearly appears from that re- 
gurgitation of the blood in the veins, which occasions the 
alternate heaving and subsiding that is perceived in the 
brain of living animals when the cranium is removed, and 
which is observed to be synchronous with the alternate mo- 
tions of respiration. From this we readilv perceive, that 
whatever occasions a difficulty in the transmission of the 
blood through the lungs, must also interrupt the free return 
of the venous blood from the vessels of the head ; and 
must therefore favor, and perhaps produce, an accumu- 
lation of blood, and an over-distention in these vessels. 

It is further to be observed, that as a very fullinspira- 
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tion, continued for any length of time, occasions such an 
interruption of the free transmission of the blood through 
the lungs, as produces a suffusion of face, and a manifest 
turgescence of the blood-vessels of the head and neck ; so 
every full and long continued inspiration may occasion an 
accumulation of blood in the vessels of the head, to a very 
considerable degree. Thus, as every strong exertion of 
the muscular force of the body requires, and is attended 
with, a very full and long continued inspiration, we thence 
learn why the violent exertions of muscular force have been 
so often the immediate or exciting causes of apoplexy. 

It may also be remarked, that corpulency and obesity 
seem to operate very much, by occasioning a more diffi- 
cult transmission of the blood through the vessels of the 
lungs. It appears, that in fat persons, from the compres- 
sion of the blood vessels in many parts of the body, the 
vessels of the lungs are thereby kept very full ; so that up- 
on the least increase of bodily motion, which sends the 
blood faster into the lungs, a more frequent and laborious 
respiration becomes in such persons immediately necessary. 
This shows, that, in such persons, the blood is not freely 
transmitted through the lungs ; a circumstance which, as 
in other instances, must give a constant resistance to the 
return of blood from the vessels of the head, and therefore 
favor or occasion an accumulation of blood in them. 

Is the motion of the blood in the vessels of the head ren- 
dered slower by study, care, and anxiety ? 

1108.] It is to be observed further, that these several 
causes (1104. — 1107.) of a preternatural fulness in the 
blood-vessels of the brain, may produce apoplexy in dif- 
ferent ways, according as the fulness takes place in the ar- 
teries or in the veins. 

1109.] Accordingly, first, the increased afflux of blood 
into the arteries of the brain, and an increased action in 
these, may either occasion a rupture of their extremities, 
and thereby an effusion of red blood producing compres- 
sion ; or the same afflux and increased action may occa- 
sion an increased exhalation from their extremities, of a 
serous fluid, which, if not as quickly re-absorbed, may soon 
accumulate in such quantity as to produce compression. 

1110.] Secondly, The plethoric state of the venous ves- 
sels of the brain, may operate in three different ways, 

1. The fulness of the veins may give such resistance to 
the blood flowing into them from the arteries, as to deter- 
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mine the impetus of the blood to be so much greater upon 
the extremities of the arteries as to occasion a rupture of 
these, and consequently an effusion of red blood, or the 
Hamorrhagia cerebri, which Hoffman considers as a 
frequent cause of apoplexy, and which we have before ex- 
plained in T71. 

2. Whilst the same resistance to the blood flowing from 
the arteries into the veins, increases the impetus of the 
blood to the former, this may, without occasioning rup- 
ture, increase the exhalation from their exhalant extremi- 
ties, and produce an effusion of a serous fluid ; in the same 
manner as such resistance in the veins produces hydropic 
effusions in other parts of the body. 

3. If we may suppose, as no lymphatics have been yet 
discovered in the brain, that the ordinary absorbents are 
not present there, and that the exhaled fluids are absorbed 
or taken up by the extremities of the veins ; this will show 
still more clearly that a resistance to the motion of the blood 
in the veins of the brain, may readily produce an accumu- 
lation of serous fluid in its cavities, and consequentlv a 
compression producing apoplexy. 

1111.] Besides these causes of apoplexy from afflux in 
the arteries, or resistance in the veins, an effusion of serum 
may happen from two other causes. The one is a relaxa- 
tion of the exhalants, as in other cases of hydropic dia- 
thesis prevailing in the body ; and it is not unusual for a 
general dropsy to end in apoplexy. The second is an over 
proportion of watery parts in the mass of blood, which is 
therefore ready to run off by the exhalants, as in the case 
of an ischuria renalis ; which, when it proves incurable, 
very commonly terminates in apoplexy. 

1112.] We have now mentioned the several causes of 
apoplexy depending upon compression ; and from the whole 
it will appear, that the most frequent of all these causes is a 
plethoric state, or an accumulation and congestion of blood 
in the venous vessels of the head, operating, according to 
its degree, in producing over-distention or effusion. The 
frequent operation of such a cause will especially appear 
from a consideration of the predisponent eircumstances 
(1094.) and from the antecedent symptom.;. (1095.) 

1 1 1 3.] From the view I have now given of the causes of 
apoplexy arising from compression, it will readily appear 
that there is a foundation for th'i common distinction of 
this disease into the two kinds of Sanguine and Serous, 
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But this distinction cannot be very usefully applied in prac- 
tice, as both kinds may often depend on the same cause, 
that is, a venous plethora, and therefore requiring very 
nearly the same method of cure. The only distinction 
that can be properly made of apoplexies from compres- 
sion, is perhaps the distinction of serous apoplexy, into 
that depending on the plethora mentioned (1112.) and that 
depending on hydropic diathesis or an over proportion of 
water in the blood ; (1111.) the former causes giving a pro- 
per idiopathic, the latter only a symptomatic disease. 

11 14. J Beside the causes now mentioned, occasioning 
apoplexy by compression, I alledge there are other causes 
producing the same disease, by directly destroying the mo- 
bility of the nervous power. Such causes seem to be the 
mephitic, arising from fermenting liquors, and from many 
other sources ; the fumes arising from burning charcoal ; 
the fumes of mercury, of lead, and of some other metal- 
lic substances ; opium, alcohol, and many other narcotic 
poisons : to all which I would add the power of cold, of 
concussion, of electricity, and of certain passions of the 
mind. 

1115.] None of these poisons or noxious powers seem 
to kill by acting first upon the organs of respiration, or up- 
on the sanguiferous system ; and I believe their immediate 
and direct action to be upon the nervous power, destroying 
its mobility, because the same poisons show their power in 
destroying the irritability of muscles and of the nerves 
connected with them, when both these are entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest of the body. 

1116.] It appears to me probable, that the apoplectic 
state in some degree accompanying, and almost always 
succeeding, an epileptic paroxysm, does not depend upon 
compression, but upon a certain state of immobility of 
the nervous power, produced by certain circumstances in 
the nervous system itself, which sometimes seem to be 
communicated from one part of the body to another, and 
at length to the brain. 

1117.] The same observation may be made with respect 
to many instances of hysteric paroxysm ; and the circum- 
stances, both of epileptic and hysteric paroxysms, ending 
in coma, or a degree of apoplexy, lead me to think, that 
also the apoplexy proceeding from retrocedent or atonic 
gout is of the same kind, or that it depends upon an immo- 
bility of the nervous power, rather than upon compression. 
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1118.] It may indeed happen, that as the apoplectic and 
gouty predispositions do often concur in the same person j 
so it may consequently happen, that the apoplexy coming 
upon gouty persons, may sometimes depend upon com- 
pression ; and dissections may, accordingly, discover that 
the circumstances of such a cause had preceded. But, in 
many cases of the apoplexy following a retrocedent or 
atonic gout, no such antecedent or concomitant circum- 
stances, as commonly occur in cases ot compression, do 
distinctly or clearly appear ; while others present them- 
selves, which point out an affection of the nervous power 
alone. 

1119.] With respect, however, to the circumstances 
which may appear upon the dissection of persons dead of 
apoplexy, there may be some fallacy in judging, from 
those circumstances, of the cause of the disease. What- 
ever takes off or diminishes the mobility of the nervous 
power, may very much retard the motion of the blood in 
the vessels of the brain ; and that perhaps to the degree of 
increasing exhalation, or even of occasioning rupture and 
effusion : so that, in such cases, the marks of compression 
may appear, upon dissection, though the disease had truly 
depended on causes destroying the mobility of the nervous 
power. This seems to be illustrated and confirmed from 
what occurs in many cases of epilepsy. In some of these, 
after a repetition of fits, recovered from in the usual man- 
ner, a fatuity is induced, which commonly depends upon 
a watery inundation of the brain : and in other cases of 
epilepsy, when fits have been often repeated without any 
permanent consequence, there happens at length a fatal 
paroxysm ; and upon dissection it appears, that an effusion 
of blood had happened. This, I think, is to be consider- 
ed as a cause of death, not as a cause of the disease : for 
in such cases, I suppose that the disease had diminished 
the action of the vessels of *he brain, and thereby given 
occasion to a stagnation, which produced the appearances 
mentioned. And I apprehend the same reasoning will ap- 
ply to the cases of retrocedent gout, which, by destroy- 
ing the energy of the brain, may occasion such a stagnation 
as will produce rupture, effusion, and death ; and in such a 
case, the appearances upon dissection might lead us to think 
that the apoplexy had depended entirely upon compression. 

1 120.] The several causes mentioned in 1 114, are often 
of such power as to occasion immediate death ; and there- 
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fore have not commonly been taken notice of as affording 
instances of apoplexy ; but, as the operation of the whole 
of these causes is similar and analogous, and as in most in- 
stances of the operation of these causes an apoplectic state 
is manifestly produced, there can be little doubt in consi- 
dering most of the instances of their effects as cases of apo- 
plexy, and therefore such as fall properly under our consi- 
deration here. 

1121.] This disease of apoplexy is sometimes entirely 
recovered from ; but more frequently it ends in death, or 
in a hemiplegia. Even when an attack of the disease is re- 
covered from, we generally find it disposed to return ; and 
the repeated attacks of it almost always, sooner or later, 
bring on the events we have mentioned. 

1122.] The several events of this disease, in health, 
death, or another disease, may be expected and foreseen 
from a consideration of the predisponent circumstances 
(1094.) of the antecedent symptoms (1095.) of the exciting 
causes (1097.) of the violence and degree of the symptoms 
when the disease has come on (1093.) of the duration of 
the disease ; and the effects of the remedies employed. 

1123.] From the great danger attending this disease 
when it has come on (1121.) it Avill readily appear, that 
our care should be chiefly directed to the prevention of it. 
This, I think, may be often done by avoiding the remote 
and exciting causes ; and how this may be accomplished, 
will be obvious from the enumeration of those causes given 
above (1097.) But it will also appear from what is said 
above, that the prevention of this disease will especially 
depend upon obviating the predisponent cause ; which, in 
most cases, seems to be a plethoric state of the blood-ves- 
sels of the brain. This, I think, may be obviated by dif- 
ferent means ; and, in the first place, by a proper manage- 
ment of exercise and diet. 

1124.] The exercise ought to be such as may support 
the perspiration, without heating the body or hurrying 
respiration ; and, therefore, commonly by some mode of 
gestation. In persons not liable to frequent fits of giddi- 
ness, and who are accustomed to riding on horseback, this 
exercise is, of all others the best. Walking, and some 
other modes of bodily exercise, may be employed with the 
restrictions just now mentioned ; but in old men, and in 
men of corpulent habits, bodily exercise ought always to be 
very moderate. 

21 
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1 125.] In persons who pretty earl}' in life show the pre- 
disposition to apoplexy, it is probable that a low diet, with 
a good deal of exercise, might entirely prevent the disease ; 
but, in persons who are advanced in life before they think 
of taking precautions, and are at the same time of a cor- 
pulent habit, which generally supposes their having been 
accustomed to full living, it might not be safe to put them 
upon a low diet; and it may be enough that their diet be 
rendered more moderate than usual, especially with r< 
pect to animal food; and that, atsupper, such food should 
be abstained from altogether. 

In drinking, all heating liquors, are to be abstained from, 
as much as former habits will allow and the smallest ap- 
proach to intoxication is to be carefully shunned. For or- 
dinary draught, small beer is to be preferred to plain wa- 
ter, as the latter is more ready to occasion costiveness, which 
in apoplectic habits is to be carefully avoided. The large 
use of tobacco in any shape may be hurtful; and except 
in cases where it has been accustomed to, occasion a copi- 
ous excretion from the head, the interruption of which 
might not be safe, the use of tobacco should be avoided ; 
and even in the circumstance mentioned, where it may he 
in some measure necessary, the use of it should at least 
be rendered as moderate as possible. 

1126.] Evacuations by stool may certainly contribute 
to relieve the plethoric state of the vessels of the head ; 
and, upon an appearance of ai^ unusual turgesceoce in 
these, purging wdlbe very properly employed: but, when 
no such turgescence appears, the frequent repetition of 
large purging might weaken the body too much ; and, 
for preventing apoplexy, it may for the most part be 
enough to keep the belly regular, and rather open, h\ 
gentle laxatives.* In the summer season, it may be useful 
to drink, every morning, of a gentle laxative mineral wa- 
ter, but never in large quantity. 

1 127.] In the case of a plethoric state of the system, it 
might be supposed that blood-letting would be the most 
effectual means of diminishing the plethora, and of pre- 
venting its consequences; and, when an attack of apo- 

• Gentle laxatives have been often enumerated in the preceding notes. In these cases, how- 
ever, there is no danger to he apprehended from the use of the resinous drastics, provided ihM 
they are nut given in >uai ik.sc^ as may weaken the patient too iruch. They oil 
u_nccI for the purpose of purging, but only for keeping the bod) moderately open ; and this effect 
may he safely produced by five or eight ;'ratn 3 of IUifuV puis 'taken occasionally at bed lime, or 
by i tea-«puoniu! , table-spoonful of the elixir senna- in the mou»- 

iBg. The s<mc end may, in many cases, be answered by a due attention to 
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plexy is immediately threatened, blood-letting is certainly 
the remedy to be depended upon : and blood should be 
taken largely, if it can be done, from the jugular vein, or 
temporal artery. But when no threatening turgescence 
appears, the obviating plethora is not judiciously attempt- 
ed by blood-letting, as we have endeavored to demon- 
strate above, (786.) In doubtful circumstances, leeches 
applied to the temples, or scarifications of the hind-head, 
may be more safe than general bleedings. 

1128.] When there are manifest symptoms of a pletho- 
ric state in the vessels of the head, a seton, or pea issue, 
near the head, mav be very useful in obviating any turges- 
cence of the blood. 

1 1 29.] These are the means to be employed for prevent- 
ing the apoplexy which might arise from a plethoric state 
of the vessels of the brain ; and if, at the same time, great 
care is taken to avoid the exciting causes (1097.) these 
means will be generally successful. 

In the cases proceeding from other causes (1114.) as 
their application is so immediately succeeded by the dis- 
ease, they hardly allow any opportunity for prevention. 

1130,] For the cure of apoplexies from internal causes, 
and which I suppose to be chiefly those from compression, 
the usual violence and fatality of it require that the proper 
remedies be immediately and largely employed. 

The patient is to be kept as much as possible in some- 
what of an erect posture, and in cool air; and therefore 
neither in a warm chamber, nor covered with bed clothes, 
nor surrounded with a crowd of people. 

1131.] In all cases of a full habit, and where the disease 
has been preceded by marks of a plethoric state, blood-let- 
ting is to be immediately employed, and very largely. In 
my opinion, it will be most effectual when the blood is tak- 
en from the jugular vein ; but, if that cannot be properly 
done, it may be taken from the arm. The opening of the 
temporal artery, when a large branch can be opened, so as 
suddenly to pour out a considerable quantity of blood, may 
also be an effectual remedy ; but in execution, it is more 
uncertain, and may be inconvenient. It may be in some 
measure supplied, by cupping and scarifying on the tem- 
ples or hind-head. This, indeed, should seldom be omitted .; 
and these scarifications are always preferable to the applica- 
tion of leeches. 

With respect to every mode of blood-letting, this is to 
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be observed, that when in any case of apoplexy, it ran br 
perceived that one side of the body is more affected with the 
loss of motion than the other, the blood-letting, if possible 
should be made on the side opposite to that most affected, ' 

1132] Another remedy to be employed is purging, to be 
immediately attempted by acrid glystcrs ;f and, at the same 
time, if any power of swallowing remain, by drastic pur- 
gatives given by the mouth. These, however, Je^t thev 
may excite vomiting, should be given in divided portions at 
proper intervals. ;{; 

1133] Vomiting has been commended by some practi- 
tioners and writers: but, apprehending that this might im- 
pel the blood with too much violence into the vessels of the 
head, I have never employed it. 

1134.] Another remedy to be immediately employed is 
blistering ; and 1 judge that this is more effectual when ap- 
plied to the head, or near to it, than when it is applied to 
tiie lower extremities. This remedy I do not consider as a 
stimulant, or capable of making any considerable revulsion ; 
but, applied to the head, I suppose it useful in taking oil' 
the hemorrhagic disposition so often prevailing there. 

1135.] It has been usual with practitioners, together with 

* Dissections shew that the congestions producing apoplexy arc always on the bide not affect- 
ed , andhi-n>c the propriety of the direction. 
+ Acrid g/ysters are, 

ft. Elect, lenitiv. %i. 

Sal. cathartic, amar. Btiss. 

Aq. tepid. §xi. 

M> f. Enema. 
R. Sapon. alb. §iss. 

Solve in aq. tepid. §x. ; cui adde 

Syr. e spina cerv. 5ii» 

M. f. Enema. 
ft. rulp. colocynth. 5ni« 

Coque per horse quadrantem in aq. font. 
q. s. ad colaturse 5xii. ; cui adde 

Ol. olivar. §i. 

M. f. Enema. 

i The drastic purges are, in these cases, lobe given in draughts, rather than in pills or be- 
luses. The following form mv. be used : 

R. Pulv. jalap. 3i. 
Rad. zinzib. 9i. 
Infus. sem. lini Biii. 
M. 

The dose of this mixtu c is two spoonfuls every two hours till it operate, or we may use one 
of the formula mentioned in the note on aruc.e 1079. especial; tier/ 

two hours til! it produces an effect, 
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the remedies already mentioned, to employ stimulants of 
various kinds ; but I am disposed to think them generally 
hurtful; and they must be so, wherever the fulness of the 
vessels and the impetus of the blood in these, is to be dimi- 
nished. Upon this principle it is therefore agreed, that 
stimulants are absolutely improper in what is supposed to be 
a sanguine apoplexy ; but they are commonly supposed to 
be proper in the serous. If, however, we be right in al- 
ledging that this also commonly depends upon a plethoric 
state of the blood-vessels of the brain, stimulants must be 
equally improper in the one case as in the other. 

1136.] It maybe argued from the almost universal em- 
ployment of stimulants, and sometimes with seeming ad- 
vantage, that they may not be so hurtful as my notions of 
the causes of apoplexy kad me to suppose. But this ar- 
gument is, in several respects, fallacious; and particularly 
in this, that in a disease which, under every management, 
often proceeds so quickly to a fatal termination, the effects 
of remedies are not to be easily ascertained. 

1 137.] I have now mentioned the several remedies which 
I think adapted to the cure of apoplexy arising from com- 
pression, and should next proceed to treat of the cure or 
apoplexy arising from those causes that directly destroy the 
mobility of the nervous power. But many of those causes 
are often so powerful, and thereby so suddenly fatal in their 
effects, as hardly to allow of time for the use of remedies ; 
and such cases, therefore, have been so seldom the subjects 
of practice, that the proper remedies are not so well ascer- 
tained as to enable me to say much of them here. 

1138.] When, however, the application of the causes, 
{1114.) is not so powerful as immediately to kill, and in- 
duces only an apoplectic state, some efforts are to be made 
to obviate the consequences, and to recover the patient ; 
and even in some cases where the causes referred to, from 
the ceasing of the pulse and of respiration, and from a 
coldness coming upon the body, have induced an appear- 
ance of death ; yet, if these appearances have not continued 
lon<r, there may be means of recovering the persons to life 
and^health. I cannot, indeed, treat this subject complete- 
ly ; but for the cure of apoplexy from several of the causes 
mentioned (1 1 14.) shall offer the following general directions. 
1. When a poison capable of producing apoplexy has 
been recently taken into the stomach, if a vomiting spon- 
taneously arises, it is to be encouraged ; or, if it does not 
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spontaneously come on, a vomiting is to be immediately 
excited by art, in order that the poison may be thrown out 
as quickly as possible. If, however, the poison has been 
taken into the stomach long before its effects have appear- 
ed, we judge that, upon their appearance, the exciting of 
vomiting will be useless, and may perhaps be hurtful. 

2. When the poison taken into the stomach, or otherwise 
applied to the body, has already induced an apoplectic 
state, as those causes do commonly at the same time occa- 
sion a stagnation or slower motion of the blood in the ves- 
sels of the brain and of the lungs, so it will generally be 
proper to relieve this congestion by taking some blood from 
the jugular vein, or from the veins of the arm. 

3. Upon the same supposition of a congestion in the brain 
or lungs, it will generally be proper to relieve it by means 
of acrid glysters producing some evacuation from the in- 
testines. 

4. When these evacuations by blood-letting and purging 
have been made, the various stimulants which have been 
commonly proposed in other cases of apoplexy, may be 
employed here with more probability and safety.* One of 
the most effectual means of rousing apoplectics of this kind, 
seems to be throwing cold water on several parts of the bo- 
dy, or washing the body all over with it. 

5. Although the poison producing apoplexy happens to 
be so powerful as very soon to occasion the appearances of 
death above-mentioned ; yet if this state has not continued 
long, the patient may often be recoverable ; and the reco- 
very is to be attempted by the same means that are directed 
to be employed for the recovery of drowned persons, and 
which are now commonly known. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF PALSY. 

1139.] TJALSY is a disease consisting in a loss of the 
A power of voluntary motion, but affecting cer- 
tain parts of the body only, and by this it is distinguished 
from apoplexy. (1093.) One of the most frequent forms of 

* The stimulants are various according to the various parts of the body to which they are ge- 
nerally anplie I, as volatile and vinous spirits, or vinegar, to the nose and temples; acrid es- 
sential oils, mixed with thrice their weight of hogs-lard, to the breast and hack; blisierv, hot 
sinapisms, and warm fomentations, with horse-radish, to the extremities; friction, with 
brushes; the actual cautety to the soles of the feet, and palms of the hand-, with . 
« which are more particularly described in the notes on article lluO. el Uj. 
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palsy is when it affects the whole of the muscles on one side 
of the body ; and then the disease is named a Hemiplegia. 
1140.] The loss of the power of voluntary motion may 
be owing either to a morbid affection of the muscles or or- 
gans of motion, by which they are rendered unfit for mo- 
tion ; or to an interruption of the influx of the nervous 
power into them, which is always necessary to the motions of 
those that are under the power of the will. The disease, 
from the first of these causes, as consisting in an organic 
and local affection, we refer entirely to the class of local 
diseases. I am here to consider that disease only which de- 
pends upon the interrupted influx of the nervous power ; 
and it is to this disease alone I would give the appellation of 
Palsy. A disease depending on an interrupted influx of 
the nervous power, may indeed often appear as merely a 
local affection ; but as it depends upon an affection of the 
most general powers of the system, it cannot be properly 
separated from the systematic affections. 

1141.] In palsy, the loss of motion is often accompanied 
with the loss of sense ; but as this is not constantly the case, 
and as therefore the loss of sense is not an essential symp- 
tom of palsy, I have not taken it into my definition (1 139.) 
and I shall not think it necessary to take any further notice 
of it in this treatise ; because, in so far as it is in any case a 
part of the paralytic affection, it must depend upon the 
same causes, and will be cured also by the very same reme- 
dies, as the loss of motion. 

1142.] The palsy then, or loss of motion, which is to be 
treated of here, may be distinguished as of two kinds ; one 
of them depending upon an affection of the origin of the 
nerves in the brain, and the other depending upon an affec- 
tion of the nerves in some part of their course between the 
brain and the organs of motion. Of the latter, as appear- 
ing in a very partial affection, I am not to speak particularly 
here ; I shall only treat of the more general paralytic affec- 
tions, and especially of the hemiplegia (1139.) At the 
same time I expect, that what I shall say upon this subject 
will readily apply to both the pathology and practice in the 
cases of affections more limited. 

1143.] The hemiplegia (1139.) usually begins with, or 
follows, a paroxysm of apoplexy ; and when the hemiple- 
gia, after subsisting for some time becomes fatal, it is com- 
monly by passing again into the state of apoplexy. The 
relation therefore or affinity between the two diseases, is 
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sufficiently evident ; and is further strongly confirmed by 
this, that" the hemiplegia comes upon persons of the same 
constitution (1094.) and is preceded by the same symptoms 
(1097.) that have been taken notice of with respect to 
apoplexy. 

1 144.] When a fit of apoplexy has gone off, and there 
remains a state of palsy appearing as a partial affection on- 
ly, it might perhaps be supposed that the origin or the 
nerves is in a great measure relieved ; but in so far as com- 
monly there still remain the symptoms of the loss of me. 
mory, and of some degree of fatuity, these, 1 think, show 
that the organ of intellect, or the common origin of the 
nerves, is still considerably affected. 

1145.] Thus, the hemiplegia, from its evident coiiiki - 
tion with, and near relation to apoplexy, may be properly 
considered as depending upon like causes ; and conse- 
quently either upon a compression preventing the flow of 
the nervous power from the brain into the organs of mo- 
tion, or upon the application of narcotic or other powers 
(1114.) rendering the nervous power unfit to flow in the 
usual and proper manner. 

1146.] VVe begin with considering the cases depending 
upon compression. 

The compression occasioning hemiplegia may be of the 
same kind, and of all the different kinds that prodnee apo- 
plexy ; and therefore either from tumor, over-distention, 
or effusion. The existence of tumor giving compression, 
may often be better discerned in the case of palsy than in 
that of apoplexy, as its effects often appear at first in a 
very partial affection. 

1147.] The other modes of compression, that is, of 
over-distention and effusion, may, and commonly do, take 
place, in hemiplegia: and when they do, their operation 
here differs from that producing apoplexy, by its effects 
being partial, and on one side of the body only. 

It may seem difficult to conceive that an over-distention 
can take place in the vessels on one side of the brain only ; 
but it maybe understood : and in the case of a palsv which is 
both partial and transitory, it is perhaps the only condition 
of the vessels of the brain that can be supposed. In a he- 
miplegia, indeed, which subsists for any length of time, 
there is probably always an effusion, either sanguine or se- 
rous : but it is hkely that even the latter must be supported 
bv a remaining congestion in the blood-vessels. 
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1 148.] That a sanguine effusion can happen without be- 
coming very soon general, and thereby occasioning apoplexy 
and death, may also seem doubtful : but dissections prove 
that in fact it does happen, occasioning palsy only ; though 
it is true, that this more commonly depends upon an effu- 
sion of serous fluid, and of this only. 

1149.] Can a palsy, occasioned by a compression re- 
main, though the compression be removed ?.* 

1150.] From what has been said, (1143.) it will be ob- 
vious, that the hemiplegia may be prevented by all the se- 
veral means proposed (1124. ct seq.) for the prevention of 
apoplexy. 

1151.] Upon the same grounds, the cure of palsy must 
be very much the same with that of apoplexy ( 1 129. et seq.) 
and when palsy has begun as an apoplexy, it is presumed, 
that, before it is to be considered as palsy, all those several 
remedies have been employed. Indeed, even when it hap- 
pens that on the first attack of the disease the apoplectic 
state is not very complete, and that the very first appear- 
ance of the disease is as a hemiplegia, the affinity between 
the two diseases ( 1 143.) is such as to lead to the same re- 
medies in both cases. This is certainly proper in all those 
cases in which we can with much probability impute the 
disease to compression ; and it is indeed seldom that a he- 
miplegia from internal causes comes on but with a conside- 
rable affection of the internal, and even of the external 
senses, together with other marks of a compression of the 
origin of the nerves. 

1152.] Not only, however, where the disease can be 
imputed to compression, but even where it can be imputed 
to the application of narcotic powers, if the disease come 
on with the appearances mentioned at the end of the last 
paragraph, it is to be treated in the same manner as an apo- 
plexy by 1130—1138. 

1 153.] The cure of hemiplegia, therefore, on its first at- 
tack, is the same, or nearly the same, with that of apoplexy: 
and it seems requisite that it should be different only, 1. 
When the disease has subsisted for some time ; 2. When 
the apoplectic symptoms, or thosef marking a considerable 
compression of the origin of the nerves, are removed ; and 
particularly, 3. When there are no evident marks of com- 

* This question may be answered in the affirmative ; because the structure of the nerve may 
be destroyed by th< ComprcssicOi, and the nerve may therefore remain impervious to the nervous 
influence after the compression h.isbeen removed. 

f 'J l.e mu-t infallible of these marks is the intellectual faculties not returning, 

3a 
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prcssion, and it is at the same time known that narcotic 
powers have been applied. 

1 *54.] In all these cases, the question arises, Whether 
stimulants may be employed, or how far the cure may be 
entirelv trusted to such remedies ? Upon this question, with 
respect to apoplexy, I have offered my opinion in 1135. 
And, with respect to hemiplegia, I am of opinion, that sti- 
mulants are almost always equally dangerous as in the ca 
of complete apoplexy ; and particularly, 1. In all the cases 
of hemiplegia succeeding to a paroxysm of complete apo- 
plexy ; 2. In all the cases coming upon persons of the tem- 
perament mentioned in 1094, and after the same antecedents 
as those of apoplexy, 1115, and 3. In all the cases coming 
on with symptoms of apoplexy from compression. 

1155.] It is, therefore, in the cases 1153, only, that sti- 
mulants arc properly admissible : and even in the two first 
of these cases, in which a plethoric state of the blood-vessels 
of the brain may have brought on the disease, in which a 
disposition to that state may still continue, and in which 
even some degree of congestion may still remain, the use of 
stimulants must be an ambiguous remedy ; so that perhaps 
it is in the third of these cases only that stimulants are clear- 
ly indicated and admissible. 

1156.] These doubts with respect to the use of stimu- 
lants, may perhaps be overlooked or disregarded by those 
who alledge that stimulants have been employed with ad- 
vantage even in those cases 1154, in which I have said they 
ought to be avoided. 

1157.] To compromise this contrariety of opinion, I 
must observe, that even in the cases of hemiplegia depend- 
ing upon compression, although the origin of the nerves be 
so much compressed as to prevent so full a flow of the ner- 
vous power as is necessary to muscular motion, yet it ap- 
pears from the power of sense still remaining, that the 
nerves are, to a certain degree, still pervious ; and there- 
fore it is possible that stimulants applied, may excite the 
energy of the brain so much, as in some measure to force 
open the compressed nerves, and to show some return of 
motion in paralytic muscles. Nay, further, it may be al- 
lowed, that if these stimulants be such as act more upon the 
nervous than upon the sanguiferous system, they may pos- 
sibly be employed without any very hurtful consequence. 

1158.] But still it will be obvious, that although certain 
stimulants act chiefly upon the nervous system, yet they 
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also act always in some measure upon the sanguiferous ; so 
that, when they happen to have the latter effect in any con- 
siderable degree, they may certainly do much harm ; and 
in a disease which they do not entirely cure, the mischief 
arising from them may not be discerned. 

1159.] Whilst the employment of stimulants is so often 
an amoiguoas practice, Wvi may perhaps go some length to- 
wards ascertaining the matter, by considering the nature of 
the several stimulants which may be employed, and some 
of the circumstances of their administration. With this 
view, therefore, I shall now mention the several stimulants 
that have been commonly employed, and offer some re- 
marks upon their nature and use. 

11G0.] They are in the first place to be distinguished as 
external or internal. Of the first kind, we again distinguish 
them as they are applied to particular parts of the body on- 
ly, or as they are more generally applied to the whole sys- 
tem. Of the first kind are, 

1. The concentrated acids of vitriol or nitre; involved 
however, in oily or unctuous substances, which may obviate 
their corrosive, without destroying their stimulant power.* 

2. The volatile alkaline spirits, especially in their cau- 
stic state ; but involved also in oils, for the purpose just 
now mentioned. f 

3. The same volatile spirits are frequently employed by 
being held to the nose, when they prove a powerful stimu- 
lus to the nervous system ; but it is at the same time pro- 
bable, that they may also prove a strong stimulant to the 
blood-vessels of the brain. 

4. A brine or strong solution of sea-salt. ;£ 

* Rubifacieni ointments are compositions like the following: 

R. Azung. porcin. 5"ii. 

Acid vitriol. 3i. 

M. Or, 
R. Unguent, basilic, flav. 311. 

Acid, vitriol. 3i. 

M. 

They soon redden and inflame the skin ; and, when this effect is produced, they must he 
luken off, and tiie part anointed with common ointment, or Willi oil. 
+ The Linimenta volatilia or the Pharmacopeias are not so strong as the following : 

R. Alkal. volatil. caustic. §i. 
Ol. olivar. §ii. 
M. 

In »iie new London Pharmacopoeia this composition is called Linimentum Ammonia? Fortius. 
brin« that remains in the salt-pans, after the common salt is crystallized, is the mort 
efftciual of these briny stimulants. U is called in Kdinburgh Oil of Salt. 
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5. The essential oils of aromatic plants,* or of their parts. 

6. The essential oils of turpentine, or of other such rc- 
sinous substances. 

7. The distilled oils of amber, or of other bituminous 
fossils, f 

8. The rectified empyreumatic oils of animal or vegeta- 
ble substances.^ 

9. A r arious vegetable acrids, particularly mustard. || 

10. The acrid matter found in several insects, particu- 
larly cantharidcs.§ 

Some of these stimulants may be either applied in sub- 
stance ; or may be dissolved in ardent spirits, by which 
their stimulant power may be increased, or more conve- 
niently applied. 

1161.] The greater part of the substances now enume- 
rated show their stimulant power by inflaming the skin of 
the part to which they are applied ; and when their appli- 
cation is so long continued as to produce this effect, it in- 
terrupts the continuance of their use ; and the inflammation 
of the part does not seem to do so much good as the fre- 
quent repetition of a more moderate stimulus. 

1162.] Analogous to these stimulants is the stinging of 
nettles, which has been frequently commended. 

Among the external stimulants, the mechanical one of 
friction with the naked hand, the flesh-brush, or flannel, is 
justly to be reckoned. Can the impregnation of the flan- 
nels to be employed, with the fumes of burning mastic, 
olibanum, &c. be of any service ?^f 

1163.] With respect to the whole of these external sti- 
mulants, it is to be observed, that they affect the part to 

•The 01. Origani is generally used. It ought to be mixed with some unctucus oil, as in the 
following foimula ; 

R. 01. origan. 3'i- 

Azung. porcin. §iv. 
M. 

The aromatic oil: dissolved inspirit make an elegant application, but the distilled 
the plams themselves are more m use. 

are general!) used with hogs-lard, in the proportion of eight times their quantity of 
is. however, take only twice the quantity of laid; but they - 
icof the rubifactenuj above enumerated. 
t The u ipyreumatic oils is not so frequent now as formerly ; they are extremely 

acrid, and. if not used with caution, often corrode trie skin.' 

inn, in which flour of mustard is used, is cs n. li is mixed wifh an equal 

quantity of bread crumb or oat-meal, madeinto a i 
bruised sarhc, in the proportion of one fourth of the quantity ol 
olTVnsrve, an 
$ Thest of the blister' i <i ointments. 

If Many practitioners lave thought that sui h impi 
fumes of most of t!ie.,e resins are eitbei 
both of which are stimulating, and m 
flannels or flesh-brushes with dour of .ilu.tai 
on an inrbmmauon. 
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which they are applied much more than they do the whole 
system, and they are therefore indeed safer in ambiguous 
cases ; but, for the same reason, they are of less efficacy 
in curing a general affection. 

1164.] The external applications which may be applied 
to affect the whole system, are the powers of heat and cold, 
and of electricity. 

Heat, as one of the most powerful stimulants of the ani- 
mal economy, has been often employed in palsies, especi- 
ally by warm battling. But as, both by stimulating the so- 
lids and rarefying the fluids, this proves a strong stimulus 
to the sanguiferous system, it is often an ambiguous reme- 
dy ; and has frequently been manifestly hurtful in palsies 
depending upon a congestion of blood in the vessels of the 
brain. The most certain and therefore the most proper 
use of warm bathing in palsies, seems to be in those that 
have been occasioned by the application of narcotic pow- 
ers. Are the natural baths more useful by the matters with 
which they may be naturally impregnated ? * 

1165.] Cold applied to the body for any length of time, 
is always hurtful to the paralytic persons; but if it be not 
very intense, nor the application long continued, and if at 
the same time the body be capable of a brisk reaction, such 
an application of cold is a powerful stimulant of the whole 
system, and has often been useful in curing palsy. But, 
if the power of reaction in the body be weak, any appli- 
cation of cold may prove very hurtful. f 

1166.] Electricity, in a certain manner applied, is cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful stimulants that can be em- 
ployed to act upon the nervous system of animals; and 
therefore much has been expected from it in the cure of 
palsy. But, as it stimulates the sanguiferous as well as the 
nervous system, it lias been often hurtful in palsies depend- 
ing upon a compression of the brain; and especially when 
it has been so applied as to act upon the vessels of the head. 
It is safer when its operation is confined to particular parts 
somewhat remote from the head ; and, further, as the ope- 
ration of electricity, when very strong can destroy the mo- 

• The natural baths contain so small a quantity of impregnating substances as induces us t» 
suspect that they cannot have any beneficial powers superior to those of ordinary warm bails. 

The ust of warm baths ought tiot to be promiscuous In cases of palsies, arising from txi- 
tain poisons, as the fumes of arsenic or metals, and their ores, the warm badis seldom fail of 
procuring relief ; and some instances have been given by authors of complete cures having bttB 
penormed by the u;e of baths alone. 

+ The very great uncertainty of the power of reaction always makes the application of cold • 
very doubtful remedy ; and, as it is evidently hurtiul wherever tlie reaction is weak, it ought 
to be used witi. extreme caution. 
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bility of the nervous power, I am of opinion, that it is 
always to be employed with caution, and that it is only- 
safe when applied with moderate force, and whin confined 
to certain parts of the body remote from the head. It is 
also my opinion, that its good effects are to be expected 
from its repetition rather than from its force, and that it is 
particularly suited to the cure of those palsies which have 
been produced by the application of narcotic powers. 

1167.] Amongst the remedies of palsy, the use of * 
cise is not to be omitted. In a hemiplegia, bodily exer- 
cise cannot be employed; and in a more limited a flection, 
if depending upon a compression of some part of the brain, 
it would bean ambiguous remedy: but, in all cases where 
the exercise of gestation can be employed, they are pro- 
per; as, even in cases of compression, the stimulus of 
such exercise is moderate, and therefore safe; and, as it 
always determines to the surface of the body, it is a reme- 
dy in all cases of internal congestion. 

1168.] The internal stimulants employed in palsy are 
various, but chiefly the following. 

1. The volatile alkaline salts, or spirits, as they are 
called, are very powerful and diffusive stimulants, operat- 
ing especially on the nervous system ;* and even although 
they operate on the sanguiferous, yet, if given in frequent- 
ly repeated small rather than in large doses, their opera- 
tion being transitory, is tolerably safe. 

2. The vegetables of the class named Tetradynamia, are 
many of them powerful diffusive stimulants; and at the 
same time, as quickly passing out of the body, and there- 
fore a transitory operation, they are often employed with 
safety. f As they commonly prove diuretic, they may in 
this way also be of service in some cases of serous palsy. 

3. The various aromatics, whether employed in sub- 
stance, in tincture, or in their essential oils, are often pow- 

* Of these there arc several formula 1 in the shops, as, Spiritus volatilis aromaticus, Sp 
latilisoleosus, Spiritussalinus aromaucus. Their dote it from ten i«i six i \ drop*. Jii 
Luce ou^ht to be mentioned here, though it is seldom used intet nail;, but onl> for sin 
r.s it is extremely penetrating. It it prepared thus: Mix togethei in a retort forty drop 
lined oil of amber, an ounce of reclined spirit of wine, and twelve ounces of lb* 
caustic volatile aik.ili. They must be distilled with a very moderate fire. It is seldom limpid, 
but has a milky appearance, owing to the imperfect solution of the oil in the spirit; and, il die 
alkali be not very caustic, scarcely any of the oil is dil solved. 

+ White mus:ard seeds may be given whole, in the quantity of two tea-spoonfuls in a half 
tea-cupful of cold waier. l hey ought to be swallowed whole, that their acrid taste may not be 
perceived. The dote may be repeated twice or thrice a day. ih.i e-rariith is another plant 
<•• this ciass of vegetable! that has been much recommended ; it must i> 
inlusion, or in an infusion in ale. The scurvy-grass is ana 
raw, or we may give forty or fifty drops of the Spirit it o 

or ir.i\ed with half an ounce ot syrup, tour or live ion. . j be. ktpl 

wsll corked, as it soon loses all it, activity '•' il be exj 
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fcrful stimulants j but being more adhesive and inflamma- 
tory than those last mentioned, they are therefore, in all 
ambiguous cases, less safe.* 

4. Some other acrid vegetables have been employed; 
but we are not well acquainted with their peculiar virtues, 
or proper use. 

5. Some resinous substances, as guaiacum, and the te- 
rebinthinate substances, or their essential oils, have been 
with some probability, employed; but they are apt to be- 
come inflammatory. Decoctions of guaiacum, and some 
other sudoritics, have been directed to excite sweating by 
the application of the fumes of burning spirit of wine in the 
lacouicum, and have in that way been found useful. 

6. Many of the fetid antispasmodic medicines have been 
frequently employed in palsy; but I do not perceive in 
what manner they are adapted to the cure of this disease, 
and 1 have not observed their good effects in any case 
of it. 

7. Bitters and the Peruvian bark, have, also been em- 
ployed; but with no propriety or advantage that I can 
perceive, f 

1169.] With respect to the whole of these internal sti- 
mulants, it is to be observed, that they seldom prove very 
powerful; and wherever there is any doubt concerning the 
nature or state of the disease, they may readily do harm, 
and are often therefore of ambiguous use. 

♦ The aromatics best adapted for stimulating, in these cases, are such as Linne calls Spirantia 5 
the chief of them are, Marum, Rosemary, Lavender, &c. Their spirituous waters are much 
more efficacious than the plants in substance, or in any other form ; and their efficacy is consi- 
derably increased by uniting them to volatile spirits, as in some of the formula; mentioned in 
the first note on this article. 

+ in some cases, paralytic patients, for want of exercise, sink into a state of debility, with 
loss of appetite, and consequent emaciation, in which bitters, Peruvian bark, and otter lonir.. 
ar« frequently of some advantage. 
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BOOK II. 

OF ADYNAMLE ; OR DISEASES CONSIST- 
ING IN A WEAKNESS OR LOSS OF MO- 
TION IN EITHER THE VITAL OR NA- 
TURAL FUNCTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 
OF SYNCOPE, OR FAINTING. 

1170.] r I "'HIS is a disease in Avhich the action of the 
JL heart and respiration become considerably 
weaker than usual, or in which for a certain time these 
functions cease altogether. 

1171.] Physicians having observed that this affection oc- 
curs in different degrees, have endeavored to distinguish 
these by different appellations: but as it is not possible to 
ascertain these different degrees with any precision, so 
there can be no strict propriety in employing those differ- 
ent names; and I shall here comprehend the whole of the. 
affections of this kind under the title of Syncope. 

1 172.] This disease sometimes comes on suddenly to a 
considerable degree, but sometimes also it comes on gradu- 
ally; and in the latter case, it usually comes on with a 
sense of languor, and of anxiety about the heart, accom- 
panied at the same time, or immediately after with some 
giddiness, dimness of sight, and sounding in the ears. To- 
gether with these symptoms, the pulse and respiration be- 
come weak; and often so weak, that the pulse is scarcely 
to be felt, or the respiration to be perceived; and some- 
times these motions, for a certain time, cease altogether. 
While these symptoms take place, the face and whole sur- 
face of the bodv become pale, and more or less cold ac- 
cording to the degree and duration of the paroxysm. Ve- 
ry commonly at the beginning of this, and during its con- 
tinuance, a cold sweat appears, and perhaps continues, 
on the forehead, as well as on some other parts of the bo- 
dy. During the paroxysm, the animal functions, both of 
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sense and motion, are always in some degree impaired, and 
very often entirely suspended. A paroxysm of syncope is 
often, after some time, spontaneously recovered from; and 
this recovery is generally attended with a sense of much 
anxiety about the heart. 

Fits of syncope are frequently attended with, or end in, vo- 
miting ; and sometimes with convulsions, or an epileptic fit. 

1173.] These are the phenomena in this disease; and 
from every view of the greatest part of them, there cannot 
be a doubt that the proximate cause of this disease is a very 
weak or total ceasing of the action of the heart. But it 
will be a very difficult matter to explain in what manner 
the several remote causes operate in producing the proxi- 
mate cause. This, however, I shall attempt, though with 
that diffidence which becomes me in attempting a subject 
that has not hitherto been treated with much success. 
. 1174.] The remote causes of syncope may, in the first 
place, be referred to two general heads. The one is, of 
those causes existing and acting in the brain, or in parts of 
the body remote from the heart, but acting upon it by the 
intervention of the brain. The other general head of the 
remote causes of syncope, is of those existing in the heart 
itself, or in parts very immediately connected with it, and 
thereby acting more directlyupon it in producingthis disease. 

I 175.] In entering upon the consideration of the first set 
of those causes (1174.) I must assume a proposition which 
I suppose to be fully established in physiology. It is this : 
That, though the muscular fibres of the heart be endowed 
with a certain degree of inherent power, they are still, for 
such action as is necessary to the motion of the blood, very 
constantly dependent upon a nervous power sent into them 
from the brain.* At least this is evident, that there are cer- 
tain powers acting primarily, and perhaps only in the brain:, 
which influence and variously modify the action of the 
heart. I suppose, therefore, a force very constantly dur- 
ing life exerted in the brain, with respect to the moving 
fibres of the heart, as well as of every part of the body ; 
which force I shall call the energy of the brain : and which 
I suppose may be, on different occasions, stronger or weak- 
er with respect to the heart. 

* The author here differs somewhat in opinion from physiologists. He allows, indeed, that 
the heart possesses a vis insita in a certain degree, but he will not allow«this vis insita to be suf- 
ficiently strong for carrying on the circulation; and he thinks that some energy must be impaited 
to the heart from the brain, in order to enable that important muscle to perform its office. In 
support of this opinion, we have a plain fact, which the author might have adduced, viz. tliat a 
'ijature on the nerves going to th» heart immediately stops its motions. 

3 b 
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1176.] Admitting these propositions, it will be obvious, 
that if lean explain in what manner the first set of remote 
causes (1174.) diminish the energy of the brain, I shall at 
the same time explain in what manner these causes occasion 
a syncope. 

1 177.] To do this, 1 observe, that one of the most evi- 
dent of the remote causes of syncope is a hemorrhagy, or 
an evacuation of blood, whether spontaneous or artificial. 
And as it is very manifest that the energy of the brain de- 
pends upon a certain fulness and tension of its blood-vessels, 
for which nature seems to have industriously provided by 
such a conformation of those blood-vessels as retards tlie 
motion of the blood both in the arteries and veins of the 
brain ; so we can readily perceive, that evacuations of blood, 
by taking off the fulness and tension of the blood-vessels of 
the brain, and thereby diminishing its energy with respect 
to the heart, may occasion a syncope. In many persons, 
a small evacuation of blood will have this effect ; and in 
such cases there is often a clear proof of the manner in 
which the cause operates, from this circumstarce, that the 
effect can be prevented by laying the body in a horizontal 
posture ; which, by favoring the afflux of the blood by the 
arteries, and retarding the return of it by the veins, pre- 
serves the necessary fulness of the vessels of the brain. 

It is farther to be remarked here, that not only an evacu- 
ation of blood occasions syncope, but that even a change in 
the distribution of the blood, whereby a larger portion of it 
flows into one part of the system of blood-vessels, and con- 
sequently lesr, into others, may occasion a syncope. It is 
thus I explain the syncope, that readily occurs upon the eva- 
cuation of hydropic waters, which had before filled the cavi- 
ties of the abdomen or thorax. It is thus also I explain the 
svneope that sometimes happens on blood-letting, but which 
does not happen till the ligature which had been employed is 
untied, and admits a larger afflux of blood into the blood- 
vessels of the arm. Both these cases of syncope show, that 
an evacuation of blood does not always occasion the disease 
bv anv general effect on the whole system, but often merely 
by taking off the requisite fulness of the blood-vessels of 
the brain. 

1 178.] The operation of some others of the remote cau- 
ses of syncope, may be explained on the following princi- 
ples. Whilst the energy of the brain is, upon different oc- 
casions, manifestly stronger or weaker, it seems to be with 
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this condition) that a stronger exertion of it is necessarily 
followed by a weaker state of the same. It seems to depend 
upon this law in the constitution of the nervous power, 
that the ordinary contraction of a muscle is always alter- 
nated with a relaxation of the same ; that, unless a contrac- 
tion proceeds to the degree of spasm, the contracted state 
cannot be long continued : and it seems to depend upon the 
same cause that the voluntary motions, which always require 
an unusual increase of exertion, occasion fatigue, debility, 
and at length irresistible sleep. 

From this law, therefore, of the nervous power, we may 
understand why a sudden and violent exertion of the ener- 
gy of the brain is sometimes followed by such a diminution 
of it as to occasion a syncope ; and it is thus I suppose that 
a violent fit of joy produces syncope, and even death. It 
is upon the same principle also, I suppose, that an exqui- 
site pain may sometimes excite the energy of the brain more 
strongly than can be supported, and is therefore followed 
by such a diminution as must occasion fainting. But the 
effect of this principle appears more clearly in this, that a 
fainting readily happens upon the sudden remission of a 
considerable pain ; and thus I have seen a fainting occur 
upon the reduction of a painful dislocation. 

1179.] It seems to be quite analogous when a syncope 
immediately happens on the finishing of any great and long- 
continued effort, whether depending on the will, or upon 
a propensity ; and in this way a fainting sometimes happens 
to a woman on the bearing of a child. This may be well 
illustrated by observing, that in persons already much weak- 
ened, even a very moderate effort will sometimes occasion 
fainting. 

1180.] To explain the operation of some other causes 
of syncope, it may be observed, that as the exertions of 
the energy of the brain are especially under the influence 
of the will, so it is well known that those modifications of 
the will which are named Passions and Emotions, have a 
powerful influence on the energy of the brain in its action 
upon the heart, either in increasing or diminishing the force 
of that energy. Thus, anger has the former, and fear 4«e 
latter efiect; and thence it may be understood how terror 
often occasions a syncope sometimes of the most violent 
kind, named Asphyxia, and sometimes death itself. 

1181.] As, from what I have just mentioned, itappears, 
that the emotions of desire increase, and those of aversion 
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diminish the energy of the brain ; so it may be understood, 
how a strong aversion, a horror, or the feeling which arises 
upon the sight of a very disagreeble object, may occasion 
fainting. As an example of this, I have known more than 
one instance of a person's fainting at the sight of a sore in 
another person. 

1182.] To this head of horror and disgust, I refer the 
operation of those odours which in certain persons occa- 
sion syncope. It may be supposed, that those odours are 
endowed with a directly sedative power, and may thereby 
occasion syncope; but they arc, many of them, with res- 
pect to other persons, evidently of a contrary quality •, and 
it appears to me, that those odours occasion syncope only 
in those persons to whom they are extremely disagreeable. 

1183.] It is, however, very probable, that among the 
causes of syncope, there are some which, analogous to all 
those we have already mentioned, act by a directly sedative 
power : And such may either be diffused in the mass of 
blood, and thereby communicated to the brain; or may 
be only taken into the stomach, which so readily and fre- 
quently communicates its affections to the brain. 

1184.] Having noAv enumerated, and, as I hope, ex- 
plained the most part of the remote causes of syncope, that 
either operate immediately upon the brain, or whose ope- 
ration upon other parts of the body is communicated to 
the brain, it is proper to observe, that the most part of 
these causes operate upon certain persons more readily and 
more powerfully than upon others; and this circumstance, 
which may be considered as the predisponent cause of syn- 
cope, deserves to be inquired into. 

It is in the first place, obvious, that the operation of 
some of those causes depends entirely upon an idiosyncrasy 
in the persons upon whom they operate; which, however, 
I cannot pretend to explain. But, in the next place, with 
respect to the greater part of the other causes, their effects 
seem to depend upon a temperament which is in one de- 
gree or other in common to many persons. This tempe- 
rament seems to consist in a great degree of sensibility and 
mobility, arising from a state of debility, sometimes de- 
pending upon original conformation, and sometimes pro- 
duced bv accidental occurrences in the course of life. 

1185.] The second set of the remote causes of syncope 
(1174.) or those acting directly upon the heart itself, are 
certain organic affections of the heart itself, or of the parts 
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immediately connected with it, particularly the great ves- 
sels which pour blood into, or immediately receive it from, 
the cavities of the heart. Thus a dilatation or aneurism 
of the heart, a polypus in its cavities, abscesses or ulcera- 
tions in its substance, a close adherence of the pericardium 
to the surface of" the heart, aneurisms of the great vessels 
near to the heart, polypus in these, and ossifications in 
these or in the valves of the heart, are one or other of them 
conditions which, upon dissection, have been discovered 
in those persons who had before labored under frequent 
syncope. 

1 186.] It is obvious, that these conditions are all of them, 
either such as may, upon occasion, disturb the free and 
regular influx into, or the free egress of the blood from, the 
cavities of the heart ; or such as may otherwise disturb its 
regular action, by sometimes interrupting it, or sometimes 
exciting it to more violent and convulsive action. The lat- 
ter is what is named the Palpitation of the Heart, and it 
commonly occurs in the same persons who are liable to 
syncope. 

1 187.] It is this, as I judge, that leads us to perceive in 
what manner these organic affections of the heart and great 
vessels may occasion syncope : for it may be supposed, that 
the violent exertions made in palpitations may either give 
occasion to an alternates-great relaxation, (1178.) or to a 
spasmodic contraction ; and in either way suspend the ac- 
tion of the heart, and occasion syncope. It seems to me 
probable, that it is a spasmodic contraction of the heart 
that occasions the intermission of the pulse so frequently ac- 
companying palpitation and syncope. 

1188.] Though it frequently happens that palpitation 
and syncope arise, as we have said, from the organic affec- 
tions above mentioned, it is proper to observe, that these 
diseases, even when in a violent degree, do not always de- 
pend on such causes acting directly on the heart, but are 
often dependent on some of those causes which we have 
mentioned above as acting primarily on the brain. 

1189.] I have thus endeavored to give the pathology of 
syncope ; and of the cure 1 can treat very shortly. 

The cases of syncope depending on the second set of 
causes, (1174.) and fully recited in 1185, I suppose to be 
generally incurable ; as our art, so far as I know, has not 
yet taught us to cure any one of those several causes of 
syncope (11S5.) 
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The cases of syncope depending on the first set of cau- 
ses, (1174.) and whose operation I have endeavored to ex- 
plain in 1 177. ct seq. I hold to be generally curable, either 
by avoiding the several occasional causes there pointed out, 
or by correcting the predisponent causes (1184.) The lat- 
ter, I think, may generally be done by correcting the debi- 
lity or mobility of the system, by the means which I have 
already had occasion to point out in another place.* 



CHAPTER II. 

OF DYSPEPSIA, OR INDIGESTION. 

1 190.] A WANT of appetite, a squeamishness, some- 
±\. times a vomiting, sudden and transient dis- 
tentions of the stomach, eructations of various kinds, heart- 
burns, pains in the region of the stomach, and a bound 
belly, are symptoms which frequently concur in the same 
persons and therefore may be presumed to depend upon 
one and the same proximate cause. In both views, there- 
fore, they may be considered as forming one and the same 
disease, to which we have given the appellation of Dys- 
pepsia, set at the head of this chapter. 

1191.] But as this disease is also frequently a secondary 
and sympathic affection, so the symptoms above-mentioned 
are often joined with many others ; and this has given oc- 
casion to a very confused and undetermined description of 
it, under the general title of Nervous Diseases, or under 
that of Chronic Weakness. It is proper, however, to dis- 
tinguish them ; and I apprehend the symptoms enumerated 
above are those essential to the idiopathic affection I am 
now to treat of. 

1192.] It is indeed to be particularly observed, that 
these symptoms are often truly accompanied with a certain 
state of mind which may be considered as a part of the 
idiopathic affection : but I shall take no further notice of 
this symptom in the present chapter, as it will be fully and 
more properly considered in the next, under the title of 
Hypochondriasis. 

1193.] That there is a distinct disease attended always 
with the greater part of the above symptoms, is rendered 
very probable by this, that all these several symptoms may 

• See article 217, tic. 
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arise from one and the same cause ; that is, from an imbe- 
cility, loss of tone, and weaker action in the muscular fi- 
bres of the stomach : and I conclude, therefore, that this 
imbecility may be considered as the proximate cause of 
the disease I am to treat of under the name of Dyspepsia. 
1194.1 The imbecility of the stomach, and the conse- 
quent symptoms, (1190.) may, however, frequently de- 
pend upon some organic affection of the stomach itself, as 
tumor, ulcer, or schirrosity ; or upon some affection of 
other parts of the body communicated to the stomach, as 
in gout, amenorrhcea, and some others. In all these cases, 
however, the dyspeptic symptoms are to be considered as 
secondary or sympathic affections, to be cured only by 
curing the primary disease. Such secondary and sympathic 
cases cannot, indeed, be treated of here : but as I presume 
that the imbecility of the stomach may often take place 
without either any organic affection of this part, or any 
more primary affection in any other part of the body ; so 
I suppose and expect it will appear, from the consideration 
of the remote causes, that the dyspepsia may be often an 
idiopathic affection, and that it is therefore properly taken 
into the system of methodical Nosology, and becomes the 
subject of our consideration here. 

1195.] There can be little doubt, that in most cases, 
the weaker action of the muscular fibres of the stomach, is 
the most frequent and chief cause of the symptoms men- 
tioned in (1190.) but I dare not maintain it to be the only 
cause of idiopathic dyspepsia. There is, pretty certainly, 
a peculiar fluid in the stomach of animals, or at least a pe- 
culiar quality in the fluids, that we know to be there, up- 
on which the solution of the aliments taken into the stomach 
chiefly depends : and it is at the same time probable, that 
the peculiar quality of the dissolving or digesting fluids 
may be variously changed, or that their quantity may be, 
upon occasion, diminished. It is therefore sufficiently 
probable, that a change in the quality or quantity of these 
fluids may produce a considerable difference in the pheno- 
mena of digestion, and particularly may give occasion to 
many of the morbid appearances mentioned in 1 190. 

1196.] This seems to be very well founded, and points 
out another proximate causes of dyspepsia beside that we 
have already assigned: but, notwithstanding this, as the 
peculiar nature of the digestive fluid, the changes which it 
may undergo, or the causes by which it may be changed, 
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are all matters so little known, that I cannot found any 
practical doctrine upon any supposition with respect tO 
them; and as, at the same time, the imbecility of the sto- 
mach, either as causing the change in the digestive fluid, 
or asbeinginduced by that change, seems always tobe pre- 
sent, and to have a great share in occasioning the symp- 
toms of indigestion; so I shall still consider the imbecility 
of the stomach as the proximate and almost sole cause of 
dyspepsia. And I more readily admit of this manner of 
proceeding; as, in my opinion, the doctrine applies very 
fully and clearly to the explaining the whole of the prac- 
tice which experience has established as the most success- 
ful in this disease. 

1197.] Considering this, then, as the proximate cause 
of dyspepsia, I proceed to mention the several remote 
causes of this disease; as they are such, as, on different 
occasions, seem to produce a loss of tone in the muscular 
fibres of the stomach. They may, I think, be considered 
under two heads. The Jirst is, of those which act directly 
and immediately upon the stomach itself: The second is, 
of those which act upon the whole body, or particular 
parts of it, but in consequence of which the stomach is 
chiefly or almost only affected. 

1198.] Of the first kind are, 

1. Certain sedative or narcotic substances taken into the 
stomach ; such as tea, coffee, tobacco, ardent spirit >, opi- 
um, bitters, aromatics, putrids, and acescents. 

2. The large and frequent drinking of warm waLer, or 
of warm watery liquids. 

3. Frequent surfeit, or immoderate repletion of the 
stomach. 

4. Frequent vomiting whether spontaneously arising, or 
excited by art. 

5. Very frequent spitting, or rejection of saliva. 
1199.] Those causes which act upon the whole body, 

or upon particular parts and functions of it, are, 

1. An indolent and sedentary life. 

2. Vexation of mind, and disorderly passions of any kino - 

3. Intense study, or close application to business too long 
continued. 

4. Excess in vencry. 

5. Frequent intoxication ; which partly belongs to this 
bead, partly to the former. 
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6. The being much exposed to moist and cold air when 
without exercise. 

1200.] Though the disease, as proceeding from the last 
set of causes, may be considered as a symptomatic affec- 
tion only ; yet as the affection of the stomach is generally 
the first, always the chief, and often the only effect which 
these causes produce or discover, I think the affection of 
the stomach may be considered as the disease to be attend- 
ed to in practice; and the more properly so, as- in many 
cases the general debility is only to be cured by restoring 
the tone of the stomach, and by remedies first applied to 
this organ. 

1 201 .] For the cure of this disease, we form three sever- 
al indications; a preservative, a palliative, and a curative. 

The first is, to avoid or remove the remote causes just 
now enumerated. 

The second is, to remove those symptoms which especially 
contribute to aggravate and continue the disease. And, 

The third is, to restore the tone of the stomach ; that is, 
to correct or remove the proximate cause of the disease. 

1202.] The propriety and necessity of the first indica- 
tion is sufficiently evident, as the continued application, or 
frequent repetition of those causes, must continue the dis- 
ease; may defeat the use of the remedies : or, in spite of 
these, may occasion the recurrence of the disease. It is 
commonly the neglect of this indication which renders this 
disease so frequently obstinate. — How the indication is to 
be executed, will be sufficiently obvious from the consi- 
deration of the several causes : but it is proper for the prac- 
titioner to attend to this, that the execution is often ex- 
ceedingly difficult, because it is not easy to engage men to 
break in upon established habits, or to renounce the pur- 
suit of pleasure; and particularly, to persuade men that 
these practices are truly hurtful which they have often 
practised with seeming impunity. 

1203.] The symptoms of this disease which especially 
contribute to aggravate and continue it, and therefore re- 
quire to be more immediately corrected or removed, are, 
first, the crudities of the stomach already produced by the 
disease, and discovered by a loss of appetite, by a sense of 
weight and uneasiness in the stomach, and particularly by 
the eructation of imperfectly digested matters. 

Another symptom to be immediately corrected, is an 
unusual quantity, or a higher degree than usual, of acidity 

3c 
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present in the stomach, discovered bv various disorders in 
digestion, and by other effects to be mentioned afterwards. 

The third symptom aggravating the disease, and other- 
wise in itself urgent, is costiveness, and therefore constant- 
]y requiring to be relieved. 

1204-.] The first of these symptoms is to be relieved by 
exciting vomiting; and the use of this remedy, therefore, 
usually and properly begins the cure of this disease. The 
vomiting may be excited by various means, more gentle 
or more violent. The former may answer the purpose of 
evacuating the contents of the stomach: but emetics, and 
vomiting, may also excite the ordinary action of the sto- 
mach; and both, by variously agitating the system, and 
particularly by determining to the surface of the body, 
may contribute to remove the causes of the disease. But 
these latter effects can only be obtained by the use of eme- 
tics of the more powerful kind, such as the antimonial eme- 
tics especially are.* 

1205.] The second symptom to be palliated, is an excess 
of acidity, either in quantity or quality, in the contents of 
the stomach. In man there is a quantity of acescent ali- 
ment almost commonly taken in, and, as I think, always 
undergoes an acetous fermentation in the stomach ; and it 
is therefore that, in the human stomach, and in the sto- 
machs of all animals using vegetable food, there is always 
found an acid present. This acid, however, is generally 
innocent, and occasions no disorder, unless either the 
quantity of it is large, or the acidity proceeds to a higher 
degree than usual. But, in either of these cases, the acid 
occasions various disorders, as flatulency, eructation, heart- 
burn, gnawing pains of the stomach, irregular appetites 
and cravings, looseness, griping, emaciation, and debility. 
To obviate or remove these effects aggravating and conti- 
nuing the disease, it is not only necessary to correct the 
acid present in the stomach ; but, especially as this acid 
proves a ferment determining and increasing the acescency 
of the aliments afterwards taken in, it is proper also, as 
soon as possible, to correct the disposition to excessive 
acidity. 

1206.] The acidity present in the stomach may be cor- 
rected by the use of alkaline salts, or absorbent earths ;f 

« The formul* and doses of antimonial emetics have been described in a note on article 185. 

+ No part of the practice of physx requires more caution than the administering alkaline salu 
and absorbent earth*. The alkaline salti, by iheir caustic quality, corrode the stomach, and 
blunt its action, when taken in too large quantities ; and especially if, from a mistaken diaeno- 
»e, no acKi is m the stomach, j^me water u certainly preferable to the alkaline >alu ; Mi dot* 
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tsr "by such substances, containing these, as can be decom- 
posed by the acid of the stomach. Of the alkalines, the 
caustic is more effectual than the mild ; and this accounts for 
the e'fects of lime-water. By employing absorbents, we 
avoid the excess of alkali, which might sometimes take 
place. The absorbents are different, as they form a neu- 
tral more or less laxative ; and hence the difference between 
magnesia alba and other absorbents. It is to be observed, 
that alkalines, and absorbents may be employed to excess ; 
as, when employed in large quantity, they may deprive 
the animal fluids of the acid necessary to their proper com- 
position. 

1207.] The disposition to acidity may be obviated by 
avoiding acescent aliments, and using animal food little ca- 
pable of acescency. This, however, cannot be long con- 
tinued without corrupting the state of our blood ; and as 
vegetable food cannot be entirely avoided, the excess of 
their acescency may in some measure be avoided, by choos- 
ing vegetable food the least disposed to a vinous fermenta- 
tion, such as leavened bread and well fermented liquors, 
and, instead of fresh native acids, employing vinegar. 

1208.] The acid arising from acescent matters in a sound 
state of the stomach, does not proceed to any high degree, 
or is again soon involved and made to disappear : but this 
does not always happen ; and a more copious acidity, or 
a higher degree of it, may be produced, either from a 
change in the digestive fluids, become less fit to moderate 
fermentation and to cover acidity, or from their not being 
supplied in due quantity. How the former may be occa- 
sioned, we do not well understand ; but we can readily 
perceive that the latter, perhaps the former also, may pro- 
ceed from a weaker action of the muscular fibres of the sto- 

mav vary from two to four ounces twice a-day, according to the urgency of the case. The ab- 
sorbent earths, as chalk, crabs eyes, &c. if they do not meet with an acid, are apt to concrete into 
a hara indissoluble mass, by the mucus of the stomach. Magnesia is doubtless, in many cases, 
prefeiable to a calcareous earth : when, on account of its purgative quality, we cannot continue 
its use, chalk is preferable to the testaceous powders, because it is free from that glutinous sub- 
stance with which testaceous powders abounfl, and which the more readily disposes them to 
concrete in the stomach. The dose of magnesia is from one scruple to one drachm, twice or 
thrice a day; and Us puigattve quality may, in many cases, be prevented, by adding to each dose 
ol it ten or nfieen grains of rhubarb, and five 01 six drops of oil of anise-seed. The Decoctum 
cretaceum of the E linbuigh Pharmacopoeia is a good form for the exhibition of chalk. But 
chalk may be given with rhubarb and oil of anise-seeds, like magnesia. The Trochisci e cret^ 
k a convenient fotm for giving ihe chaik, had the crabs eyes been omitted. The following anta- 
cid troches arc both effectual and pleasant : 

Be. Magnes. alb. §vi. 
Sacch. alb. 3 Hi. 
Nuc. mosch. 9ii. 
M. f. trochisci cum mucilagin. gum. tragacanth. q. s. 
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mach. In certain cases, sedative passions, immediately 
after they arise, occasion the appearance of acidity in the 
stomach which did not appear before ; and the use of stimu- 
lants often corrects or obviates an acidity that would other- 
wise have appeared. From these considerations, we con- 
clude, that the production and subsistence of acidity in the 
stom;ich, is to be especially prevented by restoring and ex- 
citing the proper action of it, by the several means to bo 
mentioned hereafter. 

1209.] But it is also to be further observed, that though, 
there are certain powers in the stomach for preventing a too 
copious acidity, or a high degree of it, they are not bow- 
ever always sufficient for preventing acescency, or for co- 
vering the acidity produced ; and therefore, as long as ve- 
getable substances remain in the stomach, their acescency 
may go on and increase. From hence we perceive, that a 
special cause of the excess of acidity may be, the too long 
retention of acescent matters in the stomach ; whether this 
may be from these matters being of more difficult solution, 
or from the weakness of the stomach more slowly discharg- 
ing its contents into the duodenum, or from some impedi- 
ment to the free evacuation of the stomach by the pylorus. 
The latter of these causes we are well acquainted with, in 
the case of a scirrhous pylorus, producing commonly the 
highest degree of acidity. In all the instances of this scir- 
rhosity I have met with, I have found it incurable : but the 
first of these causes is to be obviated by avoiding such ali- 
ments as are of difficult solution ; and the second is to be 
mended by the several remedies for exciting the action of 
the stomach, to be mentioned afterwards. 

1210.] The third symptom commonly accompanying 
dyspepsia, which requires to be immediately removed, is 
costiveness. There is so much connection between the se- 
veral portions of the alimentary canal with respect to the 
peristaltic motion, that, if accelerated or retarded in any 
one part, the other parts of it are commonly aflected in the 
same manner. Thus, as the brisker action of the stomach 
must accelerate the action of the intestines, so the slower 
action of the intestines must in some measure retard that of 
the stomach. It is therefore of consequence to the proper 
action of the stomach, that the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines determining their contents downwards, be regularly 
continued ; and that all costiveness, or interruption of that 
determination, be avoided. This may be done by the va- 
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rious means of exciting the action of the intestines : but it 
is to be observed here, that as every considerable evacua- 
tion of the intestines weakens their action, and is ready 
therefore to induce costivenesss when the evacuation is over ; 
so those purgatives which produce a large evacuation, are 
Unfit for correcting the habit of costiveness. This, there- 
fore, should be attempted by medicines which do no more 
than solicit the intestines to a more ready discharge of their 
present contents, without either hurrying their action, or 
increasing the excretions made into their cavity ; either of 
which effects might produce a purging. There are, I think, 
certain medicines peculiarly proper on this. occasion, as they 
seem to stimulate especially the great guts, and to act little 
on the higher parts of the intestinal canal.* 

1211.] We have thus mentioned the several means of ex- 
ecuting our second indication ; and I proceed to the third, 
which is, as we have said, the proper curative ; and it is 
to restore the tone of the stomach, the Joss of which we 
consider as the proximate cause of the disease, or at least 
as the chief part of it. The means of satisfying this indi- 
cation we refer to two heads. One is, of those means which 
operate directly and chiefly on the stomach itself ; and the 
other is, of those means Avhich, operating upon the whole 
system, have their tonic effects thereby communicated to 
the stomach. 

1212.] The medicines which operate directly on the sto- 
mach are either stimulants or tonics. 

The stimulants are saline or aromatic. 

The saline are acids or neutrals. 

Acids of all kinds seem to have the power of stimulating 
the stomach, and therefore often increase appetite : but 
the native acids, as liable to fermentation, may otherwise 
do harm, and are therefore of ambiguous use. The acids, 
therefore, chiefly and successfully employed are the vitri- 
olic, f muriatic,! and the distilled acid of vegetables, as it 
is found in tar- water, which are all of them antizymics.§ 

The neutral salts answering this intention are especially 
those which have the muriatic acid in their composition, 

•Ten or fifteen grains of Pil. Ruf. answer this purpose sufficiently well. It is to be regretted 
that the Author did not mention those certain medicines to which he alludes. 

+ The dose of the vitriolic acid ought not to exceed ten drops, and it should be well diluted 
with wuicr 

± The Tiiictura Marlis of the Edinburgh College powerfully stimulates the stomach, and acts 
at the same time as a tonic ; its do^e is from ten to twenty drops thrice a-day, in a sufficient 
quantity of any proper vehicle, and it is a very agreeable medicine. 

j i. e. Resist fermentation. 
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though it is presumed that neutrals of all kinds have more 
or less of the same virtue.* 

1213.1 The aromatics, and perhaps some other acrids, 
certainly stimulate the stomach, as they obviate the act-s- 
cency and flatulency of vegetable food: but their stimulus 
is transitory ; and if frequently repeated, and taken in large 
quantities, they may hurt the tone of the stomach, f 

1214] The tonics employed to strengthen the stomach 
are bitters, bitters and astringents combined, and chaly- 
beates. 

Bitters are undoubtedly tonic medicines, both with res- 
pect to the stomach and the whole system : but their long- 
continued use has been found to destroy the tone of tlie 
stomach and of the whole system ; and, whether this is from 
the mere repetition of their tonic operation, or from some 
narcotic power joined with the tonic in them, I am uncertain. 

1215.] Bitters and astringents combined are probably 
more effectual tonics than either of them taken singly ; and 
we suppose such a combination to take place in the Peruvian 
bark ; which therefore proves a powerful tonic, both with 
respect to the stomach and to the whole system. But I have 
some ground to suspect that the long continued use of this 
bark may, like bitters, destroy, both the tone of the sto- 
mach and of the whole system. J 

1216.] Chalybeates may be employed as tonics in various 
forms, § and in considerable quantities, with safety. They 
have been often employed in the form of mineral waters, 
and seemingly with success : but, whether this is owing to 
the chalybeate in the composition of these waters, or to 
some other circumstances attending their use, I dare not 
positively determine ; but the latter opinion seems to me 
the more probable. 

12H.] The remedies which strengthen the stomach, by 
being applied to the whole body, are, exercise, and the ap- 
plication of cold. 

• The Sal digestivus, i e. the muriatic acid saturated with vegetable fixed alkali, was thought 
to be preferable to common salt in promoting digestion. Hence its old Dame of Sal digestivus. 
Its superiority over common salt is however doubtful. 

+ Thi> caution against the too free use of aromatics ought to be peculiarly attended to by the 
young practitioner. The speedy relief which they produce tempts the panent to have frequent 
recourse lo ihein, which, as the author justly observes, may materially hurt the tone ot the sto- 
mach, and consequently increase the disease which they were intended to remove. 

t Forms or inese tonics mav lie seen in the preceding notes on articles 'J8I. 9b2. 992. 

{ Seethe notes on articles 981. 982. 992. in these caxes the Tinuura Martis mentioned in tht 
■ote on article 1212. it at proper a form of chalybeate* ai any we can use. Its dose is from tea 
to twenty drops in any pr >pc-r vehicle. A gla-s of cold spring water, acidulated with a few drop? 
of this tincture, is agreeable ami refreshing, and mav be used a> the patient', common drink ; 
itsa*reeabit-ness may be considerably iucrcascd by adding to each half-pint glass a taUle-spoon- 
rul ot simple cinnamon water. 
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As exercise strengthens the -whole body, it must also 
strengthen the stomach ; but it does this also in a particular 
manner, by promoting perspiration, and exciting the action 
of the vessels on the surface of the body, which have a 
particular consent with the muscular fibres of the stomach. 
This particularly explains why the exercises of gestation, 
though not the most powerful in strengthening the whole 
system, are, however, very powerful in strengthening the 
stomach ; of which we have a remarkable proof in the ef- 
fects of sailing. In strengthening the general system, as fa- 
tigue must be avoided, so bodily exercise is of ambiguous 
use ; and perhaps it is thereby that riding on horseback has 
been so often found to be one of the most powerful means of 
strengthening the stomach, and thereby of curing dyspepsia. 

1218.] The other general remedy of dyspepsia is the ap- 
plication of cold ; which may be in two ways ; that is, ei- 
ther by the application of cold air, or of cold water. It is 
probable, that, in the atmosphere constantly surrounding 
our bodies, a certain degree of cold, considerably less than 
the temperature of our bodies themselves, is necessary to 
the health of the human body. Such a degree of cold seems 
to strengthen the vessels on the surface of the body, and 
therefore the muscular fibres of the stomach. But, further, 
it is well known, that if the body is in exercise sufficient to 
support such a determination to the surface, as to prevent 
the cold from producing an entire constriction of the pores i 
a certain degree of cold in the atmosphere, with such ex- 
ercise, will render the perspiration more considerable. From 
the sharp appetite that in such circumstances is commonly 
produced, we can have no doubt, that by the application 
of such cold, the tone of the stomach is considerably strength- 
ened. Cold air, therefore, applied with exercise, is a most 
powerful tonic with respect to the stomach ; and this ex- 
plains why, for that purpose, no exercises within doors, or 
ID close carriages, are so useful as those in the open air. 

1219.] From the same reasoning, we can perceive, that 
the application of cold water, or cold bathing, while it is a 
tonic with respect to the system in general, and especially 
as exciting the action of the extreme vessels, must in both 
respects be a powerful means of strengthening the tone of 
the stomach. 

1220.] These are the remedies to be employed towards a 
radical cure of idiopathic dyspepsia ; and it might bo, per- 
haps, expected here, that I should treat also of the various 
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cases of the sympathic disease. But it will be obvious that 
this cannot be properly done without treating of all the dis- 
eases of which dyspepsia is a symptom, which cannot be 
proper in this place. It has been partly done already, and 
will be further treated of in the course of this work. In 
the mean time, it may be proper to observe, that there u 
not so much occasion for distinguishing between the idiopa- 
thic and sympathic dyspepsia, as there is in many other 
cases of idiopathic and sympathic diseases. For, as the 
sympathic cases of dyspepsia are owing to a loss of tone in 
some other part of the system, which a from thence com- 
municated to the stomach : so the tone of the stomach re- 
stored, may be communicated to the part primarily af- 
fected ; and therefore the remedies of the idiopathic may be 
often usefully employed, and are often the remedies chiefly 
employed in sympathic dyspepsia. 

1221.] Another part of our business here might be to 
say, how some other of the urgent symptoms, besides those 
above-mentioned, are to be palliated. On this subject, I 
think it is enough to say, that the symptoms chiefly requir- 
ing to be immediately relieved, are flatulency, heartburn, 
other kinds of pain in the region of the stomach, and 
vomiting. 

The dyspeptic are ready to suppose that the whole of 
their disease consists in a flatulency. In this it will be ob- 
vious that they are mistaken; but, although the flatulency 
is not to be entirely 1 cured, but by mending the imbecility 
of the stomach by the means above-mentioned ; yet the fla- 
tulent distention of the stomach may be relieved by carmi- 
natives, as they are called, or medicines that produce a 
discharge of wind from the stomach; such are the various 
antispasmodics, of which the most effectual is the vitriolic 
aether. 

The heartburn may be relieved by absorbents,* antispas- 
modics^ or demulcents.^ 

The other pains of the stomach may be sometimes re- 
lieved by carminatives,^ but most certainly by opiates. 

Vomiting is to be cured most effectually by opiates 
thrown by injection into the anus. 

* The absorbents have been described above, see note on article 1206. 

+ It may be doubtful whether antispasmodics are effectual in removing heartburn. Opium 
undoubtedly often gives relief in doses of twenty or thirty drops of laudanum. 

t Extract of liquorice i> as j;ood a demulcent in these cases as any in the list of the Materia 
Medica. Sucking a little piece of it, and drinking a cup or two of weak lintsced tea after it, 
seldom fail of giving relief. 

i Carminatives suitable in these cases are the essential oils of the seeds of tome aromatic um- 
mliferous plants, as OL Anisi, the dos<- of which is hfieen or twenty drops on a piece of sugar, 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF HYPOCHONDRIASIS, OR THE HYPOCHON- 
DRIAC AFFECTION, COMMONLY CALLED 
VAPORS, OR LOW SPIRITS. 

1 222.] TN certain persons there is a state of mind dis- 
A tinguished by a concurrence of the following 
circumstances : A languor, listlessness, or want of resolu- 
tion and activity with respect to all undertakings ; a dispo- 
sition to seriousness, sadness and timidity ; as to all future 
events, an apprehension of the worst or most unhappy state 
of them ; and therefore, often upon slight grounds, an ap- 
prehension of great evil. Such persons are particularly at- 
tentive to the state of their own health, to even the smallest 
change of feeling in their bodies ; and from any unusual 
feeling, perhaps of the slightest kind, they apprehend great 
danger, and even death itself. In respect to all these feel- 
ings and apprehensions, there is commonly the most obsti- 
nate belief and persuasion. 

1223.] This state of mind is the Hypochondriasis of me- 
dical writers. See Linnaei Genera Morbomm, Gen. 76. 
et Segari Systema Symtomaticum, Class XIII. Gen. 5. 
The same, state of mind is what has been commonly called 
Vapors and Low Spirits. Though the term Vapors may 
be founded on a false theory, and therefore improper, I beg 
leave, for a purpose that will immediately appear, to em- 
ploy it for a little here. 

1224.] Vapors, then, or the state of mind described 
above, is, like every other state of mind, connected with.a 
certain state of the body, which must be inquired into in 
order to its being treated as a disease by the art of physic. 

1225.] This state of the body, however, is not very easily 
ascertained : for we can perceive, that on different occasions 
it is very different ; vapors being combined sometimes with 
dyspepsia, sometimes with hysteria, and sometimes with 
melancholia, which are diseases seemingly depending on 
very different states of the body. 

though common practice seldom goes half that length. The Oleum Carvi is another excellent 
carminative, but it is very hot, and its dose must never exceed five drops; two drops are a mo- 
derate dose. The Oleum Mentha? is another good carminative ; its dose is two or three drops 
on a piece of sugar. Two grains of the Extract of Opium, or forty drops of the Laudanum, are 
usually given in half a cupful of lintseed tea. The close may be increased to 100 drops of lau- 
stanu n, in the same quantity of vehicle, especially if the pain of the stomach be accompanied 
with vomitings. 

3d 
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1226.] The combination of vapors with dyspepsia is very 
frequent, and in seemingly very different circumstances. 
It is, especiallv, these different circumstances that I would 
wish to ascertain ; and I remark, that they are manifestly 
of two different kinds. First, as the disease occurs in young 
persons of both sexes, in persons of a sanguine tempera- 
ment, and of a lax and flaccid habit. Secondly, as it oc- 
curs in elderly persons of both sexes, ot a melancholic tem- 
perament, and of a firm and rigid habit. 

1227.] These two different cases of the combination of 
vapors and dyspepsia, I consider as two distinct diseases, 
to be distinguished chiefly by the temperament prevailing 
in the persons affected. 

As the dyspepsia of sanguine temperaments is often with- 
out vapors ; and as the vapors when joined with dyspepsia 
in such temperaments, may be considered as, perhaps, al- 
ways a symptom of the affection of the stomach ; so to this 
combination of dyspepsia and vapors, I would still apply 
the appellation of Dyspepsia, and consider it as strictly the 
disease treated of in the preceding chapter. 

Hut the combination of dyspepsia and vapors in melan- 
cholic temperaments, as the vapors or the turn of mind pe- 
culiar to the temperament, nearly that described above in 
1222, are essential circumstances of the disease ; and as 
this turn of mind is often with few, or only slight symptoms 
of dyspepsia; and, even though the latter be attending, as 
they seem to be rather the effects of the general tempera- 
ment, than of any primary or topical affection of the sto- 
mach ; I consider this combination as a very different dis- 
ease from the former, and would apply to it strictly the ap- 
pellation of Hypochondriasis. 

1228.] Having thus pointed outadistinction between Dys- 
pepsia and Hypochondriasis, I shall now, using these terms 
in the strict sense above mentioned, make some observations 
which may, I think, illustrate the subject, and more clearly 
and fully establish the distinction proposed. ' 

1229. J The dyspepsia often appears early in life, and is 
frequently much mended as life advances: but the hypo- 
chondriasis seldom appears early in life, and more usually 
iri more advanced years only ; and more certainly still, 
when it has once taken place, it goes on increasing as life 
advances to old age. 

This seems to be particularly well illustrated, by our ob- 
serving the changes in the state of the mind which usually 
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take place in the course of life. In youth, the mind is 
chearful, active, rash, and moveable : but, as life advan- 
ces, the mind by degrees becomes more serious, slow, cau- 
tious, and steady ; till at length, in old age, the gloomy, 
timid, distrustful, and obstinate state of melancholic tem- 
peraments, is more exquisitely formed. In producing these 
changes, it is true, that moral causes have a share ; but it is 
at the same time obvious, that the temperament of the body 
determines the operation of these moral causes, sooner or 
later, and in a greater or lesser degree, to have their ef- 
fects. The sanguine temperament retains longer the charac- 
ter of youth, while the melancholic temperament brings on 
more early the manners of old age. 

1230.] Upon the whole, it appears, that the state of the 
mind which attends, and especially distinguishes hypochon- 
driasis, is the effect of that same rigidity of the solids, tor- 
por of the nervous power, and peculiar balance between 
the arterial and venous systems which occur in advanced 
life, and which at all times take place more or less in melan- 
cholic temperaments. If therefore there be also somewhat 
of a like state of mind attending the dyspepsia which occurs 
early in life in sanguine temperaments and lax habits, it 
must depend upon a different state of the body, and pro- 
bably upon a weak and moveable state of the nervous power. 

1231.] Agreeable to all this in dyspepsia, there is more 
of spasmodic affection, and the affection of the mind (1222.) 
is often absent, and, when present, is perhaps always of a 
slighter kind ; while in hypochondriasis the affection of the 
mind is more constant, and the symptoms of dyspepsia, or 
the affections of the stomach, are often absent, or, when 
present, are in a slighter degree. 

I believe the affection of the mind is commonly different 
in the two diseases. In dyspepsia, it is often languor and 
timidity only, easily dispelled ; while, in hypochondriasis, 
it is generally the gloomy and rivetted apprehension of evil. 

The two diseases are also distinguished by some other 
circumstances. Dyspepsia, as I have said, is often a symp- 
tomatic affection ; while hypochondriasis is, perhaps, al- 
ways a primary and idiopathic disease. 

As debility may be induced by many different causes, 
dyspepsia is a frequent disease ; while hypochondriasis, de- 
pending upon a peculiar temperament, is more rare. 

1232.] Having thus endeavored to distinguish the two 
diseases, I suppose the peculiar nature and proximate cause 
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of hypochondriasis will be understood ; and I proceed, 
therefore, to treat of its cure. 

So far as the affection* of the body, and particularly of 
the stomach, are the same here as in the case of dysj)eps/u, 
the method of cure might be supposed to be also the same; 
and accordingly the practice has been carried on with lit- 
tle distinction: but I am persuaded that a distinction is of- 
ten necessary. 

1233.] There may be a foundation here for the same 
preservative indication as first laid down in the cure of 
dyspepsia; (1202.) but I cannot treat this subject so clearly 
or fully as I could wish, because 1 have not yet had so 
much opportunity of observation as I think necessary to as- 
certain the remote causes; and I can hardly make use of 
the observations of others, who have seldom or never distin- 
guished between the two diseases. What, indeed has been 
said with respect to the remote causes of melancholia, will 
often apply to the hypochondriasis , which 1 now treat of; 
but the subject of the former has been so much involved 
in a doubtful theory, that I find it difficult to select the 
facts that might properly and strictly apply to the latter. 
I delay this subject, therefore, till another occasion; but 
in the mean time trust, that what I have said regarding the 
nature of the disease, and some remarks I shall have occa- 
sion to offer in considering the method of cure, may in 
some measure supply my deficiency on this subject of the 
remote causes. 

1234.] The second indication laid down in the cure of 
dyspepsia (1201.) has properly a place here; but it is still 
to be executed with some distinction. 

1235.] An anorexia, and accumulation of crudities in 
the stomach, does not commonly occur in hypochondriasis 
as in dyspepsia ; and therefore vomiting (1204.) is not so 
often necessary in the former as in the latter. 

1236.] The symptom of excess of acidity, from the slow 
evacuation of the stomach in melancholic temperaments, 
often arises to a very high degree in the hypochondriasis; and 
therefore, for the same reason as in 1205, it is to be obviat- 
ed and corrected with the utmost care. It is upon this ac- 
count that the several antacids, and the other means of ob- 
viating aciditv, are to be employed in hypochondriasis, and 
with the same attentions and considerations as in 1206. and 
following ; with this reflection, however, that the exciting 
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the action of the stomach there mentioned, is to be a little 
differently understood, as shall be hereafter explained. 

1237.] As costiveness, and that commonly to a conside- 
rable degree, is a very constant attendant of hypochondria- 
sis, so it is equally hurtful as in dyspepsia. It may be reme- 
died by the same means in the former as in the latter, and 
they are to be employed with the same restrictions as in 
1210. 

1238.] It is especially with respect to the third indica- 
tion laid down in the cure of dyspepsia (1201.) that there 
is a difference of practice to be observed in the cure of hy- 
pochondriasis ; and that often one directly opposite to that 
in the case of dyspepsia, is to be followed. 

1239.] In dyspepsia, the chief remedies arc the tonic 
medicines, which to me seem neither necessary nor safe in 
hypochondriasis ; for in this there is not a loss of tone, but 
a want of activity that is to be remedied. 

Chalybeate mineral waters have commonly been em- 
ployed in hypochondriasis, and seemingly with success. 
But this is probably to be imputed to the amusement and 
exercise usually accompanying the use of these waters, 
rather than to the tonic power of the small quantity of iron 
which they contain. Perhaps the elementary water, by 
favoring the excretions, may have a share in relieving the 
disease. 

1240.] Cold bathing is often highly useful to the dys- 
peptic, and, as a general stimulant, may sometimes seem 
useful to the hypochondriac ; but it is not commonly so 
to the latter ; while, on the other hand, warm bathing, 
hurtful to the dyspeptic, is often extremely useful to the 
hypochondriac. 

1241.] Another instance of a contrary practice neces- 
sary in the two diseases, and illustrating their respective 
natures, is, that the drinking tea and coffee is always hurt- 
ful to the dyspeptic, but is commonly extremely useful to 
the hypochondriac. 

1242.] Exercise, as it strengthens the system, and there- 
by the stomach, and more especially, ashy increasing the 
perspiration, it excites the action of the stomach, it proves 
one of the most useful remedies in dyspepsia ; and further, 
as, by increasing the perspiration, it excites the activity of 
the stomach, it likewise proves an useful remedy in the hy- 
pochondriasis. However, in the latter case, as I shall ex- 
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plain presently, it is still a more useful remedy by its ope- 
ration upon the mind than by that upon the body. 

1243. J It is now proper that we proceed to consider the 
.most important article of our practice in this disease, and 
which is, to consider the treatment of the mind ; an affec- 
tion of which sometimes attends dyspepsia, but is always 
the chief circumstance in hypochondriasis. What I am to 
suggest here, will apply to both diseases ; but it is the hy- 
pochondriasis that I am to keep most constantly in view. 

1 2 M.] The management of the mind in hypochondriacs, 
is often nice and difficult. The firm persuasion that gene- 
rally prevails in such patients, does not allow their feelings 
to be treated as imaginary, nor their apprehension of dan- 
ger to be considered as groundless, though the physician 
may be persuaded that it is the case in both respects. Such 
patients, therefore, are not to be treated either by raillery, 
or by reasoning. 

It is said to be the manner of hypochondriacs to change 
often their physician ; and indeed they often do it consist- 
ently ; for a physician who docs not admit the reality of the 
disease, cannot be supposed to take much pains to cure it, 
or to avert the danger of which he entertains no appre- 
hension. 

If in anv case the pious fraud of a placebo be allowable, 
it seems to be in treating hypochondriacs ; who, anxious 
for relief, are fond of medicines, and, though often disap- 
pointed, will still taste every new drug that can be propos- 
ed to them. 

1245.] As it is the nature of man to indulge every pre- 
sent emotion, so the hypochondriac cherishes his fears ; and, 
attentive to every feeling, finds in trifles light as air, a 
strong confirmation of his apprehensions. His cure, there- 
fore, depends especially upon the interruption of his atten- 
tion, or upon its being diverted to other objects than his 
©wn feelings. 

1 246.] Whatever aversion to application of any kind may 
appear in hypochondriacs, there is nothing more pernicious 
to them than absolute idleness, or a vacancy from all earnest 
pursuit. It is owing to wealth admitting of indolence, and 
leading to the pursuit of transitory and unsatisfying amuse- 
ments, or to that of exhausting pleasures only, that the 
present times exhibit to us so many instances of hypochon- 
driacism. 

The occupations of business suitable to their circum- 
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stances and situation in life, if neither attended with emo- 
tion, anxiety, nor fatigue, are always to be admitted, and 
persisted in by hypochondriacs. But occupations upon 
which a man's fortune depends, and which are always, there- 
fore, objects of anxiety to melancholic men ; and more 
particularly where such occupations are exposed to accident- 
al interruptions, disappointments, and failures, it is from 
these that the hypochondriac is certainly to be withdrawn. 

1247.] The hypochondriac who is not necessarily, by 
circumstance or habits, engaged in business, is to be drawn 
from his attention to his own feelings by some amusement. 

The various kinds of sport and hunting, as pursued with 
some ardor, and attended with exercise, if not too violent, 
are amongst the most useful. 

All those amusements which are in the open air, joined 
with moderate exercise, and requiring some dexterity, are 
generally of use. 

Within doors, company which engages attention, which 
is willingly yielded to, and is at the same time of a chear- 
ful kind, will be always found of great service. 

Play, in which some skill is required, and where the stake 
is not an object of much anxiety, if not too long protract- 
ed, may often be admitted. 

In dyspeptics, however, gaming, liable to sudden and 
considerable emotions, is dangerous ; and the long continu- 
ance of it, with night watching, is violently debilitating. 
But in melancholies, who commonly excel in skill, and are 
less susceptible of violent emotions, it is more admissible, 
and is often the only amusement that can engage them. 

Music, to a nice ear, is a hazardous amusement, as long 
attention to it is very fatiguing. 

1248.] It frequently happens, that amusements of every 
kind are rejected by hypochondriacs ; and in that case, me- 
chanical means of interrupting thought are the remedies to 
be sought for. Such is to be found in brisk exercise, which 
requires some attention in the conduct of it. 

Walking is seldom of this kind ; though, as gratifying 
to the restlessness of hypochondriacs, it has sometimes been 
found useful. 

The required interruption of thought is best obtained by 
riding on horseback, or in driving a carriage of any kind. 

The exercise of sailing, except it be in an open boat, 
engaging some attention, does very little service. 

Exercise in an easy carriage, in the direction of which 
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the traveller takes no part, unless it be upon rough roads, 
or driven pretty quickly, and with long continuance, is of 
little advantage. 

1249.] Whatever exercise maybe employed, it will be 
most effectual when employed in the pursuit of a journey ; 
first, because it withdraws a person from many object 
uneasiness and care which might present themselves at borne; 
secondly, as it engages in more constant exercise, and in a 
greater degree of it than is commonly taken in airings about 
home ; and lastly, as it is constantly presenting new object! 
which call forth a person's attention. 

1250.] In our system of Nosology we have, next to Hy- 
pochondriasis, placed the Chlorosis, because I once thought 
it might be considered as a genus, comprehending, besides 
the Chlorosis of Amenorrhoea, some species of Cachexy : 
but, as I cannot find this to be well founded, and cannot 
distinctly point out any such disease, I now omit consi- 
dering Chlorosis as a genushere ; and, as a symptom of Ame- 
norrhoea, I have endeavored before to explain it under that 
title. 



BOOK III. 

OF SPASMODIC AFFECTIONS WITHOUT 
FEVER. 

i .] T TNDER this title I am to comprehend all the 
vJ diseases which consist in molu abnormi ; 
that is, in a preternatural state of the contraction and mo- 
rion of the muscular or moving fibres in any part of the 
body. 

1252.] It will hence appear, why, under this title, I 
have, comprehended many more diseases than Sauvagesand 
Sagar have comprehended under the title of Spasmi, or 
than Linnaeus has done under the title of Motorii. But I 
expect it will be obvious, that upon this occasion, it would 
not be proper to confine our view to the affections of vo- 
luntary motion only ; and if those Nosologists have intro- 
duced into the class of Spasmi, Palpitatio and Hysteria, 
it will be with equal propriety that Asthma, Colica, and 
many other diseases, are admitted. 
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1253.] It has been hitherto the method of our Nomolo- 
gists to divide the Spasmi into the two orders of Tonici and 
CJonici, Spastiei, and Agitatorii ; or, as many at present 
use the terms, into Spasms strictly so called, and convul- 
sions. I find, however, that many, and indeed most of the 
diseases to be considered under our title of Spasmodic af- 
fections, in respect to Tonic or Clonic contractions, are of 
a mixed kind : and, therefore, I cannot follow the usual 
general division ; but have attempted another, by arrang- 
ing the several Spasmodic diseases according as they affect 
the several functions, Animal, Vital, or Natural. 



SECTION I. 

Of the Spasmodic Affections of the Animal Functions. 

1254.] AGREEABLE to the language of the ancients, 
the whole of the diseases to be treated of in this section 
might be termed Spasmi ; and many of the moderns con- 
tinue to apply the term in the same manner : but I think it 
convenient to distinguish the terms of Spasm and Convul- 
sion, by applying the former, strictly to what has been cal- 
led the Tonic ; and the latter, to what has been called the 
Clonic spasm. There is certainly a foundation for the use 
of those different terms, as there is a remarkable difference 
in the state of the contraction of moving fibres upon differ- 
ent occasions. This I have indeed pointed out before in 
my treatise of Physiology, but must also repeat it here. 

1255] In the exercise of the several functions of the 
animal economy, the contractions of the moving fibres are 
excited by the will, or by certain other causes specially 
appointed by nature for exciting those contractions; and 
these other causes I name the natural causes. In a state of 
health, the moving fibres are contracted by the power of 
the will and by the natural causes only. At the same time, 
the contractions produced are, in force and velocity, regu- 
lated by the will, or by the circumstances of the natural 
causes ; and the contractions, whether produced by the 
one or the other, are always soon succeeded by a state of 
relaxation, and are not repeated but when the power of 
the will or of the natural causes is again applied. 

1 256.] Such are the conditions of the action of the mov- 
ing fibres in a state of health : but in a morbid state the 

3e 
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contractions of the muscles and moving fibres ordinarily 
depending upon the will are excited without the concur- 
rence of the will, or contrary to what the will intends; and 

in the other functions they are excited by the action of un- 
usual and unnatural causes. In both cases, the contrac- 
tions produced niay be in two different states. The one is, 
when the contractions are to a more violent degree than is 
usual in health, and are neither succeeded by a spontane- 
ous relaxation, nor even readily yield to an extension either 
from the action of antagonist muscles, or from other extend- 
ing powers applied. This state of contractions is what has 
been called a tonic spasm, and is what I shall name simply 
and strictly a spasm. The other morbid state of contrac- 
tion is, when they arc succeeded by a relaxation, but are 
immediately again repeated without the concurrence of 
the will or of the repetition of natural causes, and are at 
the same time commonly, with respect to velocity and 
force, more violent than in a healthy state. This state of 
morbid contraction is what has been named a clonic spasm, 
and what I shall name simply and strictly a convulsion. 

In this section I shall follow nearly the usual division of 
the spasmodic diseases into those consisting in Spasm, and 
those consisting in Convulsion ; but it may not perhaps be 
in my power to follow such division exactly. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF TETANUS. 

1257.] T>OTH Nosologists and practical writers have 
X) distinguished Tetanic complaints into the 
several species of Tetanus, Opisthotonos, and Kmpros- 
thotonos ; and I have in my Nosology put the Trismus, 
or Locked Jaw, as a genus distinct from the Tetanus. 
All this, however, I now judge to be improper; and am 
of opinion that all the several terms mentioned denote, 
and are applicable only to, different degrees of one and 
the same disease ; the history and cure of which 1 shall en- 
deavor to deliver in this chanter. 

1258.] Tetanic complaints may, from certain causes, oc- 
cur in every climate that we are acquainted with ; but they 
occur most frequently in the warmest climates, and most 
commonly in the warmest seasons of such climates. These 
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complaints affect all ages, sexes, temperaments, and com- 
plexions. The causes from whence they commonly pro- 
ceed, are cold and moisture applied to the body while it is 
very warn), and especial 'y the sudden vicissitudes of heat 
and cold. Or, the disease is produced by punctures, la- 
cerations, or other lesions of nerves in any part of the bo- 
dy. There are, probably some other causes of this dis- 
ease ; but they are neither distinctly known, nor well ascer- 
tained. Though the causes mentioned do, 1141011 occasion, 
affect all sorts of persons, they seem however to attack 
persons of middle age more frequently than the older or 
younger, the male sex more frequently than the female, 
and the robust and vigorous more frequently than the 
weaker. 

1259.] If the disease proceed from cold, it commonly 
comes on in a few days after the application of such cold ; 
but, if it arise from a puncture or other lesion of a nerve, 
the disease does not commonly come on for many days 
after the lesion has happened, very often when there is 
neither pain nor uneasiness remaining in the wounded or 
hurt part, and very frequently when the wound has been 
entirely healed up. 

1260.] The disease sometimes comes on suddenly to a 
violent degree, but more generally it approaches by slow 
degrees to its violent state. In this case it comes on with 
a sense of stiffness in the back part of the neck, which, 
gradually increasing, renders the motion of the head dif- 
ficult and painful. As the rigidity of the neck comes on 
and increases, there is commonly at the same time a sense 
of uneasiness felt about the root of the tongue ; which by 
degrees, becomes a difficulty of swallowing, and at length 
an entire interruption of it. While the rigidity of the 
neck goes on increasing, there arises a pain, often violent, 
at the lower end of the sternum, and from thence shooti no- 
into the back. When this pain arises, all the muscles of 
the neck, and particularly those of the back part of it, are 
immediately affected with spasm, pulling the head strongly 
backwards. At the same time, the muscles that pull up 
the lower jaw, M-hieh upon the first approaches of the dis- 
ease were affected Avith some spastic rigidity, are now ge- 
nerally affected with more violent spasm, and set the teeth 
so closely together that they do not admit of the smallest 
opening. 

This is what has been named the Locked Jaw, and is 
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often the principal part of the disease. When the di 
has advanced thus far, the pain at the bottom of the sternum 
returns very frequently ; and with it the spasms of the hind 
neck and lower jaw are renewed with violence and much 
pain. As the disease thus proceeds, a greater nuinher of 
muscles come to be affected with spasms. After tin 
the neck, those along the whole of the spine become allect- 
ed, bending the trunk of the bodv stronglv backward* ; and 
this is what has been named the Opisthotonos. 

In the lower extremities, both the flexor and extensor 
muscles are commonly at the same time affected, and keep 
the limbs rigidly extended. Though the extensors of the 
head and back are usually the most strongly affected, yet 
the flexors, or those muscles of the neck that pull the head 
forward, and the muscles that should pull down the lower 
jaw are often at the same time strongly affected with spasm. 
During the whole of the disease, the abdominal muscles 
are violently affected with spasm, so that the belly is strong- 
ly retracted, and feels hard as a piece of board. 

At length the flexors of the head and trunk become so 
strongly affected as to balance the extensors, and to keep 
the head and trunk straight, and rigidly extended, incapa- 
ble of being moved in any way ; and it is to this state the 
term of Tetanus has been strictly applied. At the same 
time, the arms, little affected before, are now rigidly ex- 
tended ; the whole of the muscles belonging to them being 
affected with spasms, except those that move the fingers, 
which often to the last retain some mobility. The tongue 
also long retains its mobility ; but at length it also becomes 
affected with spasms, which, attacking certain of its mus- 
cles only, often thrusts it violently out between the teeth. 

At the height of the disease, every organ of voluntary 
motion seems to be affected ; and amongst the rest, the 
muscles of the face. The forehead is drawn up into fur- 
rows, the eyes, sometimes distorted, are commonly rigid, 
and immoveable in their sockets ; the nose is drawn up, and 
the cheeks are drawn backwards towards the ears, so that 
the whole countenance expresses the most violent grinning. 
Under these universal spasms a violent convulsion com- 
monly comes on, and puts an end to life. 

1261.] These spasms are everv where attended with most 
violent pains. The utmost violence of spasm is however, 
not constant ; but, after subsisting for a minute or two, 
the muscles admit of some remission of their contraction, 
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although of no such relaxation as can allow the action of 
their antagonists. This remission of contraction gives also 
some remission of pain ; but neither is of long duration. 
From time to time, the violent contractions and pains are 
renewed sometimes every ten or fifteen minutes, and that 
often without any evident exciting cause. But such excit- 
ing causes frequently occur ; for almost every attempt to 
motion, as attempting a change of posture, endeavoring to 
swallow, and even to speak, sometimes gives occasion to a 
renewal of the spasms over the whole body. 

1262.] The attacks of this disease are seldom attended 
with any fever. When the spasms are general and violent, 
the pulse is contracted, hurried, and irregular ; and the re- 
spiration is affected in like manner: but, during the remis- 
sion, both the pulse and respiration usually return to their 
natural state. The heat of the body is commonly not in- 
creased ; frequently the face is pale, with a cold sweat up- 
on it ; and very often the extremities are cold, with a cold 
sweat over the whole body. When, however, the spasms 
are frequent and violent, the pulse is sometimes more full 
and frequent than natural : the face is flushed, and a warm 
sweat is forced out over the whole body. 

1263.] Although fever be not a constant attendant of 
this disease, especially when arising from a lesion of nerves; 
yet, in those cases proceeding from cold, a fever sometimes 
has supervened, and is said to have been attended with in- 
flammatory symptoms. Blood has been often drawn in 
this disease, but it never exhibits any inflammatory crust ; 
and all accounts seem to agree, that the blood drawn seems 
to be of a looser texture than ordinary, and that it does not 
coagulate in the usual manner. 

1264.] In this disease the head is seldom affected with 
delirium, or even confusion of thought, till the last stage 
of it; when, by the repeated shocks of a violent distem- 
per, every function of the system is greatly disordered. 

1265.] It is no less extraordinary, that, in this violent 
disease, the natural functions are not either immediately 
or considerably affected. Vomitings sometimes appear 
early in the disease, but commonly they are not continued; 
and it is usual enough for the appetite of hunger to remain 
through the whole course of the disease ; and what food 
happens to be taken down, seems to be regularly enough 
digested. The excretions are sometimes affected, but not 
always. The urine is sometimes suppressed, or is voided 
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with difficulty and pain. The belly is costive : but, as 
we have hardly any accounts excepting of those easel in 
which opiates have been largely employed, it is uncertain 
whether the costiveness has been the effect of tlif- opiates 
or of the disease. In several instances of this disease, g 
miliary eruption has appeared upon the skin ; but whether 
this be a symptom of the disease, or the effect of a cer- 
tain treatment of it, is undetermined. In the mean while, 
it has not been observed to denote either safety or danger, 
or to have any effect in changing the course of the dis- 
temper. 

1266.] This disease has generally proved fatal ; and this 
indeed maybe justly supposed to be the consequence of its 
nature : but, as we know, that, till very lately, physicians 
were not well acquainted with a proper method of cure ; 
and that since a more proper method has been known and 
practised, many have recovered from this disease ; it may 
be therefore concluded, that the fatal tendency of it is not 
so unavoidable as has been imagined. 

In judging of the tendency of this disease, in particular 
cases, we may remark, that, when arising from lesions of 
the nerves, it is commonly more violent, and of more dif- 
ficult cure, than when proceeding from cold ; that the dis- 
ease which comes on suddenly, and advances quickly to a 
violent degree, is always more dangerous than that which 
is slower in its progress. Accordingly, the disease often 
proves fatal before the fourth day ; and, when a patient has 
passed this period, he may be supposed to be in greater 
safety, and in general the disease is the safer the longer it 
has continued. It is however, to be particularly observed, 
that, even for many days after the fourth, the disease con- 
tinues to be dangerous ; and, even after some considerable 
abatement of its force, it is ready to recur again with its 
former violence and danger. It never admits of any sudden, 
or what is called critical solution ; but always recedes by 
degrees only, and it is often very long before the whole of 
the symptoms disappear. 

1267.] From the history of the disease now described, it 
will be evident, that there is no room for distinguishing the 
tetanus , opisthotonos, and trismus, or locked jaw, as dif- 
ferent species of this disease, since they all arise from the 
same causes, and are almost constantly conjoined in the 
same person. I have no doubt that the emprosthotonos be- 
longs also to the same genus ; and as the ancients have fre- 
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quently mentioned it, we can have no doubt of its having 
occurred : but, at the same time, it is certainly in these 
days a rare occurrence ; and, as I have never seen it, nor 
find any histories in which this particular state of the spasms 
is said to have prevailed, I cannot mention the other cir- 
cumstances which particularly attend it, and may distin- 
guish it from the other varieties of tetanic complaints. 

1268.] This disease has put on still a different form from 
any of those above mentioned. The spasms have been 
sometimes confined to one side of thp body only, and which 
bend it strongly to that side. This is what has been named 
by Sauvages the Tetanus Lateralis, and by some late writ- 
ers the Pleurosthotonos. This form of the disease has cer- 
tainly appeared very seldom ; and, in any of the accounts 
given of it, I cannot find any circumstances that would lead 
me to consider it as any other than a variety of the species 
already mentioned, or to take further notice of it here. 

1269.] The pathology of this disease I cannot in any 
measure attempt ; as the structure of moving fibres, the 
state of them under different degrees of contraction, and 
particularly the state of the sensorium, as variously deter- 
mining the motion of the nervous power, are all matters 
very imperfectly, or not all, known to me. In such a situ- 
ation, therefore, the endeavoring to give any rules of prac- 
tice, upon a scientific plan, appears to me vain and fruit- 
less ; and towards directing the cure of this disease, we 
must be satisfied with having learned something useful from 
analogy, confirmed by experience. 

1270.] When the disease is known to arise from the le- 
sion of a nerve in any part of the body, the first, and as I 
judge, the most important step to be taken tGwards the 
cure, is, by every possible means, to cut off that part from 
all communication with the sensorium, either by cutting 
through the nerves in their course, or perhaps by destroying, 
to a certain length, their affected part or extremity. 

1271.] When the cure of the disease is to be attempted 
by medicine, experience has taught us that opium has of- 
ten proved an effectual remedy ; but that, to render it such, 
it must be given in much larger quantities than have been 
employed in any other case ; and in these larger quantities, 
it may, in this disease, be given more safely than the body 
has been known to bear in any other condition. The prac- 
tice has been, to give the opium either in a solid or liquid 
form, not in any very large dose at once, but in moderate 
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doses, frequently repeated, at the interval of one, two, 
three, or more hours, as the violence of the symptoms sirm 
to require.* Even when targe quantities have been given 
in this nay, it appears that the opium does not operate 
here m the same manner as in most other cases ; tor, though 
it procure some remission of the spasms and pains, it 
hardly induces any sleep, or occasions that stupor, intoxi- 
cation, or delirium, which it often does in other circum- 
stances, when much smaller quantities only have been gives, 
It is therefore very properly observed, that, in tetanic af- 
fections, as the opium shows none of those effects by which 
it may endanger life, there is little or no reason for being 
sparing in the exhibition of it ; and it may be given, pro- 
bably should be given, as largely and as fast as the symp- 
toms of the disease may seem to demand. 

It is particularly to be observed, that though the first 
exhibition of the opium may have produced some remission 
of the symptoms, yet the effects of opium do not long con- 
tinue in the system; and this disease being for some time 
ready to recur, it is commonly very necessary, by the time 
that the effects of the opium given may be supposed to he 
wearing off, and especially upon the least appearain 
the return of the spasms, to repeat the exhibition of the 
opium in the same quantities as before. This practice is 
to be continued while the disease continues to show any 
disposition to return; and it is only after the disease has 
already subsisted for some time, and when considerable and 
long-continued remissions have taken place, that the doses 
of the opium may be diminished, and the intervals of ex- 
hibiting them be more considerable. 

1272] The administering of opium in this manner, has 
in many cases been successful ; and probably would have 
been equally so in many others, if the opium had not been 

* Though the exhibition of opium in Tetanus has been the most universal practice, it must 
nevertheless be acknowledged, thai, in many, if not in most cases, it has been inenVt' 
disease, indeed, is in general fatal j but, as in most of the cases that terminated happily, opium 
has been given, as the author describes, either in large doses, or frequently repeal 
doses, we must necessarily conclude that the practice ought to be followed. 1 have seen only 
one case of Tetanus ; it proceeded from a wound which a carpenter received >n the 
his left aim with a saw. The inflammation was violent : the stiffness of the neck at first ap- 
peared on the third day, when the inflammation began to abate after bleeding, and the appli- 
cation of emollient poultices : the pulse was weak and small; thirty drops of "laudanum were 
given; the symptoms increased ; and, on the day following, the /aw became fixed. Tinny 
drops of laudanum were repeated ; and the symptoms abating within two hours after its exhi- 
bition, indicated a repetition of the dose, which, from its good effects. wa» a fourth time repeat- 
ed that same day. The wound suppurated; and the day following, with tw 
drops of laudanum, the symptoms of Tetanus wholly disappeared, but lef' the paiient in a 
most debilitated state. A costiveness supervened, that was removed with the use of manna 
and Glauber's salts occasionally : the patient was nourished with rich broths and wim 
did not recover his former strength till after six week*, although the wound bealed in half that 
time. 
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too sparingly employed, either from the timidity of practi- 
tioners, or from its exhibition being prevented by that in- 
terruption of deglutition which so often attends this disease. 
This latter circumstance directs, that the medicine should 
be immediately and largely employed upon the first ap- 
proach of the disease, before the diglutition becomes diffi- 
cult ; or that, if this opportunity be lost, the medicine, 
in sufficient quantity, and with due frequency, should be 
thrown into the body by glysters ; which, however, does 
not seen) to have been hitherto often practised. 

1273.] It is highly probable, that, in this disease, the in- 
testines are affected with the spasm that prevails so much in 
other parts of the system ; and therefore that costiveness 
occurs here as a symptom of the disease.* It is probably 
also increased by the opium, which is here so largely em- 
ployed ; and, from whichever of these causes it arises, it 
certainly must be held to aggravate the disease, and that a 
relaxation of the intestinal canal will contribute to a relax- 
ation of the spasms elsewhere. This consideration directs 
the frequent exhibition of laxatives while the power of de- 
glutition remains, or the frequent exhibition of glysters 
•when it does not ; and the good effects of both have been 
frequently observed. 

1274.] It has been with some probability supposed, that 
the operation of opium in this disease, may be much assist- 
ed by joining with it some other of the most powerful an- 
tispasmodics. The most promising are musk and camphor ; 
and some practitioners have been of opinion, that the for- 
mer has proved very useful in tetanic complaints. But, 
whether it be from its not having been employed of a ge- 
nuine kind, or in sufficient quantity, the great advantage 
and propriety of its use are not yet clearly ascertained. It 
appears to me probable, that analogous to what happens 
with respect to opium, both musk and camphor might be 
employed in this disease, in much larger quantities than 
they commonly have been in other cases. 

1215.] Warm bathing has been commonly employed as a 
remedv in this disease, and often with advantage ; but, so 
far as I know, it has not alone proved a cure ; and, in some 
cases, whether it be from the motion of the body here re- 
quired, exciting the spasms, or from the fear of the bath, 
which some persons were seized with, I cannot determine ; 
but it is allowed, that the warm bath hath in some cases 

* This symptom occurred in the case mentioned in the preceding note. 
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done harm, and even occasioned death. Partial fomenta- 
tions have been much commended, and, 1 believe, upon 
good grounds : and I have no doubt but that fomentation* 
of the feet and legs, as we now usually apply them m fe- 
vers, might, without orach stirring of the patient be very 
assiduously employed with advantage. 

1276.] Unctuous applications were very frequently em- 
ployed in this disease by the ancients: and some modern 
practitioners have considered them as very useful. Their 
effects, however, have not appeared to be considerable ; 
and, as a weak auxiliary only, attended with some incon- 
venience, they have been very much neglected by the Bri- 
tish practitioners. 

1277.] Bleeding has been formerly employed in this dis- 
ease ; but of late it has been found prejudicial, excepting 
in a few cases, where, in plethoric habits, a fever has su- 
pervened. In general, the state of men's bodies in Warm 
climates is unfavorable to blood-letting : and, if we may 
form indications from the state of the blood dravm out of 
the veins, the state of this in tetanic diseases would forbid 
bleeding in them. 

1278.] Blistering also has been formerly employed in 
this disease ; but several practitioners assert, that blisters 
are constantly hurtful, and they are now generally omitted. 

1279.] These are the practices that hitherto have been, 
generally employed ; but of late we are informed by seve- 
ral West-India practitioners, that in many instances they 
have employed mercurv with great advantage. We are 
told, that it must be employed early in the disease ; that it 
is most conveniently administered by unction, and should 
be applied in that way in large quantities, so that the body 
may be soon filled with it, and a salivation raised, which 
is to be continued till the symptoms yield. Whether this 
method alone be generally sufficient for the cure of the dis- 
ease, or if it may be assisted by the use of opium, and re- 
quire this in a certain measure to be joined with it, I have 
not yet certainly learned. 

1280.] I have been further informed, that the tetanus, in 
all its different degrees, has been cured by giving internally 
the Pissela?um Barbadense, or, as it is vulgarly called, the 
Barbadoes Tar. I think it proper to take notice of this 
here, although I am not exactly informed what quantities 
of this medicine are to be given, or in what circumstances 
of the disease it is most properly to be employed. 
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1281.] In the former edition of this work, among the 
remedies of tetanus I did not mention the use of cold bath- 
ing ; because, though I heard of this, I was not informed 
of such frequent employment of it as might confirm my 
opinion of its general efficacy ; nor was I sufficiently in- 
formed of the ordinary and proper administration of it. 
But now, from the information of many judicious practition- 
ers who have frequently employed it, I can say, that it is a 
remedy which in numerous trials has been found to be of 
great service in this disease ; and that, while the use of the 
ambiguous remedy of warm bathing is entirely laid aside, 
the use of cold bathing is over the whole of the West-Indies 
commonly employed. The administration of it is some- 
times by bathing the person in the sea, or more frequently 
by throwing cold water from a bason or bucket upon the 
patient's body, and over the whole of it : when this is 
done, the body is carefully wiped dry, wrapped in blankets, 
and laid abed, and at the same time a large dose of an opiate 
is given. By these means a considerable remission of the 
symptoms is obtained ; but this remission, at first, does not. 
commonly remain long, but returning again in a few hours, 
the repetition both of the bathing and the opiate becomes 
necessary. By these repetitions, however, longer intervals 
of ease are obtained, and at length the disease is entirely 
cured ; and this even happens sometimes very quickly. I 
have only to add, that it does not appear to me, from any 
accounts I have yet had, that the cold bathing has been so 
frequently employed, or has been found so commonly suc- 
cessful in the cases of tetanus in consequence of wounds, 
as in those from the application of cold. 

1282. J Before concluding this chapter, it is proper for 
me to take some notice of that peculiar case of the tetanus, 
or trismus, which attacks certain infants soon after their 
birth, and has been properly enough named the Trismus 
Nascentium. From the subjects it affects, it seems to be 
a peculiar disease; for these are infants not above two 
weeks, and commonly before they arc nine days, old ; in- 
somuch that, in countries where the disease is frequent, if 
children pass the period now mentioned, they arc consider- 
ed as secure against its attacks. The symptom of it chiefly 
taken notice of, is the trismus, or locked jaw, which is by 
the vulgar improperly named the Falling of the Jaw. But 
this is not the only symptom, as, for the most part, it has 
all the same symptoms as the Opisthotonos and Tetanus 
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strictly so called, and which occur in the other varieties of 
tetanic complaints above described. Like the other va- 
rieties of tetanus, this is most frequent in warm climates, 
but it is not, like those arising from the application of cold, 
entirely confined to such warm climates, as instances of it 
have occurred in most of the northern countries of Kurope. 
In these latter it seems to be more frequent in certain dis- 
tricts than in others ; but in what manner limited, I cannot 
determine. It seems to be more frequent in Switzerland 
than in France. I am informed of its frequently occurring 
in the Highlands of Scotland; but I have never met with 
any instaoce of it in the low country. The particular 
causes of it are not well known ; and various conjectures 
have been offered; but none of them are satisfying. It is 
a disease that has been almost constantly fatal ; and this, 
also, commonly in the course of a few days. The women 
are so much persuaded of its inevitable fatality, that they 
seldom or never call for the assistance of our art. This has 
occasioned our being little acquainted with the history of 
the disease, or with the effects of remedies in it. Analogy, 
however, would lead us to employ the same remedies that 
have proved useful in the other cases of tetanus ; and the 
few experiments that are yet recorded, seem to approve of 
such a practice. 



CHAPTER II. 
OF EPILEPSY. 

1283.] TN what sense I use the term Convulsion, I have 
A explained above in 1256. 

The convulsions that affect the human body are in seve- 
ral respects various ; but I am to consider here only the 
chief and most frequent form in which they appear, and 
which is in the disease named Epilepsy. This may be de- 
fined, as consisting in convulsions of the greater part of the 
muscles of voluntary motion, attended with a loss of sense, 
and ending in a state of insensibility and seeming sleep. 

1284.] The general form or principal circumstances of 
this disease, are much the same in all the different persons 
whom it affects. It comes by fits, which often attack per- 
sons seemingly in perfect health ; and, after lasting for some 
time, pass off, and leave the persons again in their usual 
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state. These fits are sometimes preceded by certain symp- 
toms, which to persons who have before experienced such 
a fit, may give notice of its approach, as we shall hereafter 
explain ; but even these preludes do not commonly occur 
long before the formal attack, which in most cases comes on 
suddenly without any such warning. 

The person attacked loses suddenly all sense and power 
of motion ; so that, if standing, he falls immediately, or 
perhaps, with convulsions, is thrown to the ground. In 
that situation he is agitated with violent convulsions, va- 
riously moving his limbs and the trunk of his body. Com- 
monly the limbs on one side of the body are more violent- 
ly or more considerably agitated than those upon the other. 
In all cases the muscles of the face and eyes are much af- 
fected, exhibiting various and violent distortions of the 
countenance. The tongue is often affected, and thrust 
out of the mouth ; while the muscles of the low r er jaw are 
also affected ; and, shutting the mouth with violence while 
the tongue is thrust out between the teeth, that is often 
grievously wounded. 

While these convulsions continue, there is commonly at 
the same time a frothy moisture issuing from the mouth. 
These convulsions have for some moments some re- 
missions, but are suddenly again renewed with great vio- 
lence. Generally, after no long time, the convulsions 
cease altogether ; and the person for some time remains 
without motion, but in a state of absolute insensibility, 
and under the appearance of a profound sleep. After 
some continuance of this seeming sleep, the person some- 
times suddenly, but for the most part by degrees only, 
recovers his senses and power of motion ; but without any 
memory of what had passed from his being first seized with 
the fit. During the convulsions, the pulse and respiration 
are hurried and irregular; but, when the convulsions cease, 
they return to their usual regularity and healthy state. 

This is the general form of the disease : and it varies 
only in different persons, or on different occasions in the 
same person, by the phenomena mentioned being more or 
less violent, or by their being of longer or shorter duration. 

1285.] With respect to the proximate cause of this dis- 
ease, I might say, that it is an affection of the energy of the 
brain, which, ordinarily under the direction of the will, is 
here, without any concurrence of it, impelled by preterna- 
tural causes. But I could go no farther : for, as to what is 
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the mechanical condition of the brain in the ordinary exer- 
tions or' the will, I have no distinct knowledge; and there- 
fore must be also ignorant of the preternatural state of the 
same energy of the brain under the irregular motions here 
produced. To form, therefore, the indications of a cure from 
a knowledge of the proximate cause of this disease, I must 
not attempt, but, from a diligent attention to the remote cau- 
ses which first induce and occasionally excite the disease, 1 
think we may often obtain some useful directions for its cure. 
It shall therefore be my business now to point out and enu- 
merate these remote causes as well as I can. 

1286.] The remote causes of epilepsy may be considered 
as occasional or predisponent. There are, indeed, certain 
remote causes which act independently of any predisposi- 
tion ; but, as we cannot always distinguish these from the 
others, I shall consider the whole under the usual titles of 
Occasional or Predisponent. 

1287.] The occasional causes may, I think, be properly 
referred to two general heads ; the first being of those which 
seem to act by directly stimulating and exciting the energy 
of the brain ; and the second, of those which seem to act by 
weakening the same. With respect to both, for the bre- 
vity of expressing a fact, without meaning to explain the 
manner in which it is brought about, I shall use the terms 
of Excitement and Collapse. And though it be true, that 
with respect to some of the causes I am to mention, it may 
be a little uncertain whether they act in the one way or the 
other, that does not render it improper for us to mark, with 
respect to others, the mode of their operating, wherever we 
can do it clearly, as the doing so may often be of use in di- 
recting our practice. 

1288.] First, then, of the occasional causes acting by 
excitement : they are either such as act immediately and 
directly upon the brain itself; or those which are first ap- 
plied to the other parts of the body, and are from thence 
communicated to the brain. 

1289.] The causes of excitement immediately and di- 
rectly applied to the brain, may be referred to the four 
heads of, 1. Mechanical Stimulants ; 2. Chemical Stimu- 
lus ; 3. Mental Stimulants ; and, 4. The peculiar Stimu- 
lus of Over Distention. 

1290.] The mechanical stimulants may be, wounding 
instruments penetrating the cranium, and entering the sub- 
stance of the brain ; or splinters of a fractured cranium, 
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operating in the same manner ; or sharp pointed ossifica- 
tions, either arising from the internal surface of the cranium, 
or formed in the membranes of the brain. 

1291.] The chemical stimulants (1289.) may be fluids 
from various causes lodged in certain parts of the brain, and 
become acrid by stagnation or otherwise. 

1292.] The mental irritations acting by excitement, are, 
all violent emotions of the active kind, such as joy and an- 
ger. The first of these is manifestly an exciting power, 
acting strongly, and immediately, on the energy of the brain. 
The second is manifestly, also, a power acting in the same 
manner. But it must be remarked, that it is not in this man- 
ner alone anger produces its effects : for it acts, also, strong- 
ly on the sanguiferous system, and may be a means of giv- 
ing the stimulus of over-distention ; as, under a fit of anger, 
the blood is impelled into the vessels of the head with vio- 
lence, and in a larger quantity. 

1293.] Under the head of Mental Irritations, is to be 
mentioned, the sight of persons in a fit of epilepsy, which 
has often produced a fit of the like kind in the spectator. 
It may, indeed, be a question, Whether this effect be im- 
putable to the horror produced by a sight of the seemingly 
painful agitations of the limbs, and of the distortions in the 
countenance of the epileptic person ; or if it may be ascrib- 
ed to the force of imitation merely? It is possible, that hor- 
ror may sometimes produce the effect : but certainly much 
may be imputed to that propensity to imitation, at all times 
so powerful and prevalent in human nature : and so often 
operating in other cases of convulsive disorders, which do 
not present any spectacle of horror. 

1294.] Under the same head of Mental Irritation, I think 
proper to mention as an instance of it, the Epilepsia Simu- 
iata, or the Feigned Epilepsy, so often taken notice of. Al- 
though this, at first, may be entirely feigned, I have no 
doubt but that the repetition renders it at length real. The 
history of Quietism and of Exorcisms leads me to this opi- 
nion : and which receives a confirmation from what we know 
of the power of imagination, in renewing epileptic and 
hysteric fits. 

1295.] I come now to the fourth head of the irritations 
applied immediately to the brain, and which I apprehend 
to be that of the Over Distention of the blood-vessels in 
that organ. Tbat such a cause operates in producing epi- 
lepsy, is probable from this, that the dissections of persons 
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dead of epilepsy, has commonly discovered the marks of a 
previous congestion in the blood-vessels of the brain. 
This, perhaps may be supposed the effect of the (it which 
proved fatal : but that the congestion was previous thereto, 
is probable from the epilepsy being so often joined with 
headach, mania, palsy, and apoplexy; all of them dis- 
eases depending upon a congestion in the vessels of the 
brain. The general opinion receives also confirmation 
from this circumstance, that, in the brain of persons dead 
of epilepsy, there have been often found tumors and effu- 
sions, which, though seemingly not sufficient to produce 
those diseases which depend on the compression of a con- 
siderable portion of the brain, may, however, have been 
sufficient to compress so many vessels as to render the 
others upon any occasion of a more than usual turgescence, 
or impulse of the blood into the vessels of the brain more 
liable to an over distention. 

1296.] These considerations alone might afford founda- 
tion for a probable conjecture with respect to the effects of 
over distention. But the opinion does not rest upon con- 
jecture alone. That it is also founded in fact, appears from 
hence, that a plethoric state is favorable to epilepsy ; and 
that every occasional turgescence, or unusual impulse of 
the blood into the vessels of the brain, such as a fit of an- 
ger, the heat of the sun, or of a warm chamber, violent 
exercise, a surfeit, or a fit of intoxication, are frequently 
the immediate exciting causes of epileptic fits. 

1 297.] 1 venture to remark further, that a piece of theo- 
ry may be admitted as a confirmation of this doctrine. As 
I have formerly maintained, that a certain fulness and ten- 
sion of the vessels of the brain is necessary to the support 
of its ordinary and constant energy, in the distribution of 
the nervous power ; so it must be sufficiently probable, 
that an over distention of these blood-vessels may be a 
cause of violent excitement. 

1298.] We have now enumerated the several remote or 
occasional causes of epilepsy, acting by excitement, and 
acting immediately upon the brain itself. Of the causes 
acting by excitement, but acting upon other parts of the 
body, and from thence communicated to the brain, they 
are all of them impressions producing an exquisite or high 
degree either of pleasure or pain. 

Impressions which produce neither the one nor the other, 
have hardly wy such effects ; unless when such impressions 
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ire in a violent degree, and then their operations may be con- 
sidered as a mode of pain. It is, however, to be remarked, 
that all strong impressions which are sudden and surprising, 
or, in other words, unforeseen and unexpected, have fre- 
quently the effect of bringing on epileptic fits. 

1299.] There are certain impressions made upon different 
parts of the body, which as they often operate without 
producing any sensation, so it is uncertain to what head 
they belong : but it is probable that the greater part of them 
act by excitement, and therefore fall to be mentioned here. 
The chief instances are, the teething of infants; worms; 
acidity or other acrimony in the alimentary canal ; calculi 
in the kidneys; acrid matter in abscesses or ulcers; or acri- 
mony diffused in the mass of blood, as in the case of some 
contagions. 

1300.] Physicians have found no difficulty in compre- 
hending how direct stimulants, of a certain force, may ex- 
cite the action of the brain, and occasion epilepsy : but they 
have hitherto takfcn little notice of certain causes which ma- 
nifestly weaken the energy of the brain, and act, as I speak, 
by collapse. These, however, have the effect of exciting 
the action of the brain in such a manner as to occasion epi- 
lepsy. I might upon this subject, speak of the vis medica- 
trix nature; and there is a foundation for the term ; but, 
as I do not admit the Stahlian doctrine of an administering 
soul, I make use of the term only as expressing a fact, and 
would not employ it with the view of conveying an ex- 
planation of the manner in which the powers of collapse 
mechanically produce their effects. In the mean time, 
however, I maintain, that there are certain powers of 
collapse which in effect prove stimulants, and produce 
epilepsy. 

1301.] That there are such powers, which may be term- 
ed Indirect Stimulants, I conclude from hence, that several 
of the causes of epilepsy are such as frequently produce 
syncope, which we suppose always to depend upon causes 
weakening the energy of the brain, (11T6.) It may give 
some difficulty to explain, why the same causes sometimes 
occasion syncope, and sometimes occasion the reaction that 
appears in epilepsy; and I shall not attempt to explain it: 
but this, I think, does not prevent my supposing that the 
operation of these causes is by collapse. That there are 
such causes producing epilepsy, will, I think, appear very 

Sg 
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clearly from the particular examples of them I am now to 
mention. 

1302.] The first to be mentioned, which I suppose to he 
of this kind, is hemorrhagy, whether spontaneous or artifi- 
cial. That the same hemorrhagy which produces itaooflej 
often at the same time produces epilepsy, is well known ; 
and from many experiments and ohservations it ap|x ars, 
that hemorrhagies occurring to such a degree as to prove 
mortal, seldom do so without first producing epilepsy. 

1303. J Another cause acting, as I suppose, by collapse, 
and therefore sometimes producing syncope, and sometimes 
epilepsy, is terror ; that is, the fear of some great evd sud- 
denly presented. As this produces at the same time a sud- 
den and considerable emotion, (1 180.) so it more frequently 
produces epilepsy than syncope. 

1304.] A third cause acting by collapse, and producing 
epilepsy, is horror ; or a strong aversion suddenly raised by 
a very disagreeable sensation, and frequently arising from 
a sympathy with the pain or danger of another person. As 
horror is often a cause of syncope^ there can be no doubt 
of its manner of operating in producing epilepsy ; and it 
may perhaps be explained upon this general principle, That 
as desire excites action and gives activity, so aversion re- 
strains from action, that is, weakens the energy of the brain ; 
and, therefore, that the higher degrees of aversion may have 
the effects of producing syncope or epilepsy. 

1305.] A fourth set of the causes of epilepsy, which I 
suppose also to act by collapse, are certain odors, which oc- 
casion either syncope or epilepsy ; and, with respect to the 
former, I have given my reasons (1 182.) for supposing odors 
in that case to act rather as disagreeable than as sedative. 
These reasons will, I think, also apply here ; and perhaps 
the whole affair of odors might be considered as instances of 
the effect of horror, and therefore belonging to the last head. 

1306.] A fifth head of the causes producing epilepsy by 
collapse, is the operation of many substances considered, and 
for the most part properly considered, as poisons. Many 
of these, before they prove mortal, occasion epilepsy. This 
effect, indeed, may, in some cases be referred to the inflam- 
matory operation which they sometimes discover in the sto- 
mach, and other parts of the alimentary canal ; but, as the 
greater part of the vegetable poisons show chiefly a narcotic, 
or strongly sedative power, it is probably by this power that 
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they produce epilepsy, and therefore belong to this head of 
the causes acting by collapse. 

1307.] Under the head of the remote causes producing 
epilepsy, we must now mention that peculiar one whose 
operation is accompanied with what is called the Aura Epi- 
leptica. This is a sensation of something moving in some 
part of the limbs or trunk of the body, and from thence 
creeping upwards to the head ; and when it arrives there, 
the person is immediately deprived of sense, and falls into 
an epileptic fit. This motion is described by the persons 
feeling it sometimes as a cold varfor, sometimes as a fluid 
gliding, and sometimes as the sense of a small insect creep- 
ing along their body ; and very often they can give no dis- 
tinct idea of their sensation, otherwise than as in general of 
something moving along. This sensation might be sup- 
posed to arise from some affection of the extremity or other 
part of a nerve acted upon by some irritating matter ; and 
that the sensation, therefore, followed the course of such a 
nerve : but I have never found it following distinctly the 
course of any nerve ; and it generally seems to pass along 
the teguments. It has been found in some instances to arise 
from something pressing upon or irritating a particular nerve, 
and that sometimes in consequence of contusion or wound : 
but instances of these are more rare : and the more common 
consequence of contusions and wounds is a tetanus. This 
latter effect wounds produce, without giving any sensation 
of an aura or other kind of motion proceeding from the 
wounded part to the head ; while on the other hand, the 
aura producing epilepsy, often arises from a part which had 
never been affected with wound or contusion, and in which 
part the nature of the irritation can seldom be discovered. 
It is natural to imagine that this aura epileptica is an evi- 
dence of some irritation or direct stimulus acting in the part, 
and from thence communicated to the brain, and should 
therefore have been mentioned among the causes acting by 
excitement ; but the remarkable difference that occurs in 
seemingly like causes producing tetanus, give some doubt 
on this subject. 

1308.] Having now enumerated the occasional causes of 
epilepsy, I proceed to consider the predisponent. As so 
many of the above mentioned causes act upon certain per- 
sons, and not at all upon others, there must be supposed in 
those persons a predisposition to this disease : but in what 
this predisposition consists, is not easily to be ascertained. 
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1309.] As many of the occasional causes are weak impres- 
sions, and are applied to most persons with little or no effect, 
I conclude, that the persons affected by those causes are 
more easily moved than others ; and therefore that, in this 
case, a certain mobility gives the predisposition. It will, 
perhaps, make this matter clearer, to show, in the first place, 
that there is a greater mobility of constitution in some per- 
sons than in others. 

1310.] This mobility appears most clearly in the state of 
the mind. If a person is readily elated by hope, and as rea- 
dilv depressed by fear, ana 1 passes easily and quickly from the 
one state to the other ; and if he is easily pleased, and prone 
to gaiety, and as easily provoked to anger, and rendered 
peevish ; if liable, from slight impressions, to strong emo- 
tions, but tenacious of none ; this is the boyish temperament 
qui colligit ac ponit tram temere, et mutater in horas ; this 
is the variian et mutabile Jocmina ; and, both in the boy 
and woman, every one perceives and acknowledges a mo- 
bility of mind. But this is necessarily connected with an 
analogous state of the brain ; that is, with a mobility, in 
respect of every impression, and therefore liable to a ready 
alteration of excitement and collapse, and of both to a con- 
siderable degree. 

1311.] There is, therefore, in certain persons, a mobility 
of constitution, generally derived from the state of original 
stamina, and more exquisite at a certain period of life than 
at others ; but sometimes arising from, and particularly 
modified by, occurrences in the course of life. 

1312.] This mobility consists in a greater degree of either 
sensibility or irritability. These conditions, indeed, phy- 
sicians consider as so necessarily connected that the consti- 
tution with respect to them, may be considered as one and 
the same : but I am of opinion that they are different ; and 
that mobility may sometimes depend upon an increase of 
the one and sometimes on that of the otner. If an action 
excited, is, by repetition rendered more easily excited, and 
more vigorously performed, I consider this as an increase of 
irritability only. I go no further on this subject here, as it 
was only necessary to take notice of the case just now men- 
tioned, for the purpose of explaining why epilepsy, and con- 
vulsions of all kinds, by being repeated, are more easilj 
excited, readily become habitual, and are therefore of more 
difficult cure. 

1313.] However we may apply the distinction of sensi- 
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bility and irritability, it appears that the mobility, which is 
the predisponent cause of epilepsy, depends more particu- 
larly upon debility, or upon a plethoric state of the body. 

1314.] What share debility, perhaps by inducing sensi- 
bility, has in this matter, appears clearly from hence, that 
children, women, and other persons of manifest debility, 
are the most frequent subjects of this disease. 

1315.] The effects of a plethoric state in disposing to 
this disease appears from hence, that plethoric persons are 
frequently the subjects of it : that it is commonly excited, 
as I have said above, by the causes of any unusual tumes- 
cence of the blood ; and that it has been frequently cured 
by diminishing the plethoric state of the body. 

That a plethoric state of the body should dispose to this 
disease, we may understand from several considerations. 
1st, Because a plethoric state implies, for the most part a 
laxity of the solids, and therefore some debility in the mov- 
ing fibres. 2dly, Because, in a plethoric state, the tone of 
the moving fibres depends more upon their tension, than 
upon their inherent power : and as their tension depends 
upon the quantity and impetus of the fluids in the blood- 
vessels, which are very changeable, and by many causes 
frequently changed, so these frequent changes must give a 
mobility to the system. 3dly, Because a plethoric state is 
favorable to a congestion of blood in the vessels of the brain, 
it must render these more readily affected by every general 
turgescence of the blood in the system, and therefore more 
especially dispose to this disease. 

1316.] There is another circumstance of the body dis- 
posing to epilepsy, which I cannot so well account for : and 
that is, the state of sleep : but whether I can account for it 
or not, it appears, in fact, that this state gives the dispo- 
sition I speak of ; for, in many persons liable to this dis- 
ease, the fits happen only in the time of sleep, or imme- 
diately upon the person's coming out of it. In a case re- 
lated by De Haen, it appeared clearly, that the disposition 
to epilepsy depended entirely upon the state of the body in 

sleep.* 

1317.] Having thus considered the whole of the remote 

• Tiiis was a very singular case. The chief circumstances in it were, that the boy was more 
liable to the paroxysms when lying and asleep, than when sitting up and awake. This pecuha- 
r ty was not observed till the disease had been of some standing ; and, on a more minute atten- 
t on, the paroxysms were found to be more frequent when the patient was in a peculiar stale 
of slee,in», namely, when he was drowsy, or when he snored in his sleep, the paroxysms were 
mow Sent than when he enjoyed an easy and quiet sleep. A natural, quiet, and easy sleep, 
w^s procured bv the use of opium; and, in a short time, the disease was perfectly cured ; but 
tlM boy died afterwards, in consequence of a tumor in the groin. 
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causes of epilepsy, I proceed to treat of its cure, as I have 
said it is from the consideration of those remote causes only 
that we can obtain any directions for our practice in this 
disease.* I begin with observing, that as the disease may be 
considered as sympathic or idiopathic, I must treat of these 
separately, and judge it proper to begin with the former. 

131S.] When this disease is truly sympathic, and de- 
pending upon a primary affection in some other part of the 
body, such as acidity or worms in the alimentary canal, 
teething, or other similar causes, it is obvious, that such 
primary affections must be removed for the cure of the epi- 
lepsy ; but it is not our business here to say how these pri- 
mary diseases are to be treated. 

1319.] There is, however, a peculiar case of sympathic 
epilepsy ; that is, the case accompanied with the aura epi- 
leptica, as described in 1307, in which, though we can 
perceive by the aura epileptica arising from a particular part, 
that there is some affection in that part ; yet, as in many 
such cases we cannot perceive of what nature the affection 
is, I can only oiler the following general directions. 

1st, When the part can with safety be entirely destroyed, 
we should endeavor to do so by cutting it out, or by de- 
stroying it by the application of an actual or potential cau- 
tery. 

2dhj, When the part cannot be properly destroyed, that 
we should endeavor to correct the morbid affection in it by 
blistering, or by establishing an issue upon the part. 

3dlj/, When these measures cannot be executed, or do 
not succeed, if the disease seems to proceed from the ex- 
tremity of a particular nerve which we can easily come at 
in its course, it will be proper to cut through that nerve, 
as before proposed on the subject of tetanus. 

4t/ilj/, When it cannot be perceived that the aura arises 

* Other causes of Epilepsy are enumerated by medical writers, which the author, for the sake 
of brevity, left unnoticed. Cases have occurred in which the epilepsy seems to have proceeded 
from an hereditary taint. Quicksilver, either accidentally or intentionally applied, has been 
frequently found to produce epilepsy. Persons employed in sliding 01 metals are oflen seized 
with tremblings of the hands, wiih palsy, and with epilepsy, which can be attributed to nothing 
else than the absorption of the vapours of mercury used in the operation, whi< h is as follows : 
the piece of metal to be jilt is first well cleaned and polished ; some mercury shaken with aqua- 
fortis is spread upon it, till the surface appears all over as white as silver ;' being then heated 
and retouched in those parts that have escaped ihe mixture, an amalgama ot mercury and gold is 
laid on it; the heat softening the amalgama, makes it spread more unilormly ; and the inter- 
vention of tiie mercury and aqua fortis makes it adhere more firmly. The piece thus covered 
with the almalgama is placed on a cmv ni^nt support, over a charcoal fire ; and examined, from 
time to time, as the mercury evaporate!, that, it any deficiencies appear, they may be su| 
with a little more of the amalgama before the operation is compieied This process necessarily 
exposes the anist to the fumes of the mercury. 

Van Swieten says that he lias seen skulls, in the tlipploe of which globules of mercury mani- 
festly appeared ; and lie think; it probaole that the mercury may possibly be thrown out into 
the cavities of the brain itself, and produce much mischief. Venery, when excessive, ha 
enumerated among the causes of epilepsy by Boerhaave, but on what authority seems uncertain. 
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from any precise place or point, so as to direct to the above- 
mentioned operations ; but, at the same time, we can per- 
ceive its progress along the limb ; it frequently happens that 
the epilepsy can be prevented by a ligature applied upon 
the limb, above the part from which the aura arises ; and 
this is always proper to be done, both because the prevent- 
ing a fit breaks the habit of the disease, and because the 
frequent compression renders the nerves less fit to propagate 
the aura. 

1320.] The cure of idiopathic epilepsy, as I have said 
above, is to be directed by our knowledge of the remote 
causes. There are therefore two general indications to be 
formed. The first is, to avoid the occasional causes ; and 
the second is, to remove or correct the predisponent. 

This method, however, is not always purely palliative ; 
as in many cases the predisponent may be considered as the 
only proximate cause, so our second indication may be of- 
ten considered as properly curative. 

1321.] From the enumeration given above, it will be 
manifest, that for the most part the occasional causes, so 
far as they are in our power, need only to be known, in or- 
der to be avoided ; and the means of doing this will be suf- 
ficiently obvious. I shall here, therefore, offer only a few 
remarks. 

1322.] One of the most frequent of the occasional causes 
is that of over distention, (1314.) which, so far as it de- 
pends upon a plethoric state of the S3'stem, I shall say here- 
after how it is to be avoided. But as, not only in the ple- 
thoric, but in every moveable constitution, occasional tur- 
gescence is a frequent means of exciting epilepsy, the 
avoiding therefore of such turgescence is what ought to be 
most constantly the object of attention to persons liable to 
epilepsy. 

1323.] Another of the most frequent exciting causes of 
this disease are, all strong impressions suddenly made up- 
on the senses; for as such impressions, in moveable con- 
stitutions, break in upon the usual force, velocity, and or- 
der of the motions of the nervous system, they therebv 
readily produce epilepsy. Such impressions therefore, and 
especially those which are suited to excite any emotion or 
passion of the mind, are to be most carefully guarded 
against by persons liable to epilepsy. 

1324.] In many cases of epilepsy, where the predispo- 
nent cause cannot be corrected or removed, the recurrence 
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of the disease can only be prevented, by the strictest atten- 
tion to avoid the occasional ; and as the disease is often con- 
tinued by repetition and habit, so the avoiding the frequent 
recurrence of it is of the utmost importance toward its cure. 

These are the few remarks 1 have to oiler with respect to 
the occasional causes; and must now observe, that, for 
the most part, the complete, or, as it is called, the Radical 
Cure, is only to be obtained by removing or correcting the 
predisponent cause. 

1325.] I have said above, that the predisponent cause 
of epilepsy is a certain mobility of the sensorium ; and that 
this depends upon a plethoric state of the system, or upon 
a certain state of the debility in it. 

1326.] How the plethoric state of the system is to he 
corrected, I have treated of fully above in (781. et. seq.) 
and I need not repeat it here. It will be enough to say, 
that it is chiefly to be done by a proper management of 
exercise and diet; and, with respect to the latter, it is par- 
ticularly to be observed here, that an abstemious course has 
been frequently found to be the most certain means of cur- 
ing epilepsy. 

1327.] Considering the nature of the matter poured out 
by issues, these may be supposed to be a constant means 
of obviating the plethoric state of the system; and it is, per- 
haps, therefore, that they have been so often found useful 
in epilepsy. Possibly, also, as an open issue may he a 
means of determining occasional turgescenccs to such 
places, and therefore of diverting them in some measure 
from their action upon the brain ; so also, in this manner, 
issues may be useful in epilepsy. 

1328.] It might be supposed that blood-letting would be 
the most effectual means of correcting the plethoric state 
of the system ; and such it certainly proves when the ple- 
thoric state has become considerable, and immediately 
threatens morbid effects. It is therefore, in such circum- 
stances, proper and necessary : but as we have said above, 
that blood-letting is not the proper means of obviating a 
recurrence of the plethoric state, and, on the contrary, is 
often the means of favoring it; so it is not a remedy advisa- 
ble in every circumstance of epilepsy. There is however, 
a case of epilepsy in which there is a periodical or occa- 
sional recurrence of the fulness and turgescence of the san- 
guiferous system, giving occasion to a recurrence of the 
disease.. In such cases, when the means of preventing pie- 
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thora have been neglected, or may have proved ineffectual, 
it is absolutely necessary for the practitioner to watch the 
returns of these turgescences, and to obviate their effects 
by the only certain means of doing it, that is, by a large 
blood-letting. 

1329.] The second cause of mobility which we have as- 
signed, is a state of debility. If this is owing, as it frequent- 
ly is, to original conformation, it is perhaps not possible to 
cure it ; but when it has been brought on in the course of 
life, it possibly may admit of being mended ; and, in either 
case, much may be done to obviate and prevent its effects. 

1 330.] The means of correcting debility, so far as it can 
be done, are, The person's being much in cool air ; the 
frequent use of cold bathing ; the use of exercise, adapted 
to the strength and habits of the person; and, perhaps, the 
use of astringent and tonic medicines. 

These remedies are suited to strengthen the inherent 
power of the solids or moving fibres: but as the strength 
of these depends also upon their tension, so when debility 
has proceeded from inanition, the strength may be restor- 
ed, by restoring the fulness and tension of the vessels by a 
nourishing diet; and we have had instances of the proprie- 
ty and success of such a practice. 

1331.] The means of obviating the effects of debility, 
and of the mobility depending upon it, are the use of tonic 
and antispasmodic remedies. 

The tonics are, fear, or some degree of terror; astrin- 
gents ; certain vegetable and metallic tonics ; and cold- 
bathing. 

1332.] That fear, or some degree of terror, may be of 
use in preventing epilepsy, we have a remarkable proof in 
Boerhaave's cure of the epilepsy, which happened in the 
Orphan-house at Haerlem. See Kauu Boerhaave's treatise, 
entitled Impetum Faciens, § 406. And we have met with 
several other instances of the same. 

As the operation of horror is in many respects analogous 
to that of terror, several seemingly superstitious remedies 
have been employed for the cure of epilepsy; and, if they 
have ever been successful, I think it must be imputed to 
the horror tiiey had inspired.* 

* Drinking a draught of the blood of a gladiator just killed ; drinking a draught of water with 
a toad at the bottom of the jug ; eating a piece of human liver, or the marrow of the bones of 
the leg of a mslefactor; powder of the human skull ; or the moss that grows on it ; with a variety 
of such abominable remedies, were formerly in great repute, and indeed some of teem ar* 
still retained in several foreign Pharmacopoeias. 

3h 
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1333.] Of the astringent medicines used for the cure ot 
epilepsy the most celebrated is the viscus quercinus, which* 
when given in large quantities, may possibly be useful ; 
but I believe it was more especially so in ancient times, 
when it was an object of superstition. In the few instances 
i;i which I have seen it employed it did not prove of any 
effect.* 

1 334.] Among the vegetable tonics, the bitters are to be 
reckoned ; and it is by this quality that I suppose tin' orange- 
tree leaves to have been useful : but they are not always so. 

1335.] The vegetable tonic, which from its use in ana- 
logous cases is the most promising, is the Peruvian bark; 
this, upon occasion, has been useful, but has also often fail- 
ed. It is especially adapted to those epilepsies which recur 
at certain periods, and which are at the same time without 
the recurrence of any plethoric state or turgescence of the 
blood ; and in such periodical cases, if the bark is employed 
some time before the expected recurrence, it may be use- 
ful ; but it must be given in large quantity, and as near to 
the time of the expected return as possible. 

1336.] The metallic tonics seem to be more powerful 
than the vegetable, and a great variety of the former have 
been employed. 

Even arsenic has been employed in the cure of epilepsy; 
and its use in intermittent fevers gives an analogy in its fa- 
vor. 

Preparations of tin have been formerly recommended in 
the cure of epilepsy, and in the cure of the analogous dis- 
ease of hysteria ; and several considerations render the vir- 
tues of tin, with respect to these diseases, probable : but 
I have had no experience of its use in such cases. 

A much safer metallic tonic is to be found in the prepara- 
tions of iron ; and we have seen some of them employed in 
the cure of epilepsy, but have never found them to be ef- 
fectual. This, however, I think, may be imputed to their 
not having been always employed in the circumstances of 
the disease, and in the quantities of the medicine, that were 
proper and necessary, f 

1337.] Of the metallic tonics, the most celebrated and the 
most frequently employed is copper, under various prepa- 
ration. What preparation of it may be the most effectual, 

• The dote of it was from half a drachm to a drachm in powder, or about an ounce in infu- 
sion . 
+ The method V using iron was described in a note on article 576. 
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I dare not determine ? but of late the cuprum ammoniacum 
has been frequently found successful.* 

1338.] Lately the flowers of zinc have been recommend- 
ed by a great authority as useful in all convulsive disorders; 
but in cases of epilepsy, I have not hitherto found that me- 
dicine useful. f 

1339.] There have been of late some instances of the 
cure of epilepsy by the accidental use of mercury ; and if 
the late accounts of the cure of tetanus by this remedy are 
confirmed, it will allow us to think that the same may be 
adapted also to the cure of certain cases of epilepsy. 

1340.] With respect to the employment of any of the 
above mentioned tonics in this disease, it must be observed, 
that in all cases where the disease depends upon a constant 
or occasional plethoric state of the system, these remedies 
are likely to be ineffectual ; and if sufficient evacuations are 
not made at the same time, these medicines are likely to be 
very hurtful. 

1341.] The other set of medicines which we have men- 
tioned as suited to obviate the effects of the too great mo- 
bility of the svstem, are the medicines named antispasmodics. 
Of these there is a long list in the writers on the Materia 
Medica, and by these authors recommended for the cure of 
epilepsy. The greater part, however, of those taken from 
the vegetable kingdom, are manifestly inert and insignifi- 
cant. J Even the root of the wild valerian hardly supports 
its credit. 

1 342.] Certain substances taken from the animal kingdom 
seem to be much more powerful : and of these the chief, 
and seemingly the most powerful, is musk; which employed 
in its genuine state, and in due quantity, has often been an 
effectual remedy.§ 

• Tin's was a favorite remedy of the author's. He first introduced it into practice in this coun- 
Iry, and the preparation of it was inserted in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 

It is employed by beginning with small doses of half a grain, and increasing them gradually 
to as much as the stomach will bear. His, however, like all preparations of copper, a very 
dangerous medicine, and ought to be used with caution. 

+ The great authority by which the flowers of zinc were recommended was Gaubius. It is as 
dangerous a medicine as the cuprum ammoniacum, and must be used with the same caution. 

t This is certainly true; but it must be acknowledged that some of ihem are manifestly active 
and u-eful. as the asafetida, sagapenum, and other feiid gums. The pilula? gummosa; of the 
Pharmacopeias are good formula; for these nauseous medicines; and their being reputed ineffica- 
cious and insignificant seems to have arisen from their not having been given in sufficiently large 
doses They mav be given with safety to the quantity of two drachms in a day, in repealed 
doses of twenty or thirty grains each ; and. if ihey should happen to purge, this inconvenience 
may be prevented, by adding a quarter or half a grain of opium to each dose of the pills, or 
taking ten drops of laudanum after each dose, as occasion may require. 

J Musk is more effectual when given in substance than in any preparation that has been at- 
tempted • it is given in doses of from ten to thirty grains, and frequently repealed. It may be 
made into a bolus, as in the following formula : 

R. Mosch. gr. xv. 
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It is probable also, that the oleum ahimale, as it has been 
named, when in its purest state, and exhibited at a proper 
time, may be an effectual remedy.* 

1343.] In many diseases, the most powerful antispasmo- 
dic is certainly opium ; but the propriety of its use in epi- 
lepsy has been disputed among physicians. When the dis- 
ease depends upon a plethoric state in which bleeding may 
be necessary, the employment of opium is likely to be ve- 
ry hurtful: but, when there is no plethoric or inflammato- 
ry state present, and the disease seems to depend upon irri- 
tation or upon increased irritability, opium is likely to prove 
the most certain remedy.f Whatever effects in this and 
other convulsive disorders have been atributed to the hy- 
oscyamus, must probably be attributed to its possessing a 
narcotic power similar to that of opium. 

1344.] With respect to the use of antispasmodics, it is to 
be observed, that they are always most useful, and perhaps 
only useful, when employed at a time when epileptic fits 
are frequently recurring, or near to the times of the acces- 
sion of fits which recur after considerable intervals. 

1345.] On the subject of the cure of epilepsy, I have on- 
ly to add, that as the disease in many cases is continued by 
the power of habit only, and that in all cases habit has a 
great share in increasing mobility, and therefore in continu- 
ing this disease; so the breaking in upon such habit, and 
changing the whole habits of the system, is likely to be a 
powerful remedy in epilepsy. Accordingly, a considera- 
ble change of climate, diet, and other circumstances in the 
manner of life, has often proved a cure of this disease.^ 

1346.] After treating of epilepsy, I might hear treat of 
particular convulsions, which are to be distinguished from 

Tere in mortar, marmor. cum 
Sacch. alb. 9i. ; et adde 
Confect. cardiac. 3ss. 
M. f. bolus. 

This bolus maybe repeated three or four times a-day. 

* The do;e of this oil is from twenty to thirty drops; it is, however, seldom used. 

+ In those ca>es, in whic'n some peculiar symptoms indicate the approach of the fit, opium 
taken in a large dose has sometimes prevented it altogether ; but most commonly, however, 
such a dose greatly lessens its violence. Two grains of opium in substance, or sixty or seventy 
drops of laudanum, are large doses. 

J After all that has been said on this disease, we must acknowledge that we know but little of 
its true nature, and, consequently, no certain method of cure can Le given. It has haflled the 
s';ill of physicians from the earliest ages of physic, and still remains to be one of those mauy 
diseases which we cannot certainly cure. Some species of it, indeed, are certainly curable , but 
these are few, and such only as are symptomatic, or arise from peculiar mechanical irrn 
Experience has moreover shown us, that the disease often exists without any apparent irritaiioa, 
ana without any cause observable on dissection : Much room is therefore left for future 
tigations on this dark subject ; and we must at present content ourselves with the bopa ih»i 
umt wfll unfold what human ingenuity has not yet been capable of effectin;. 
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epilepsy by their being more partial : that is, affecting cer- 
tain parts of the body only, and by their not being attended 
with a loss of sense, nor ending in such a comatose state as 
•pilepsy always does. 

1347.] Of such convulsive affections many different in- 
stances have been observed and recorded by physicians. Bat 
many of these have been manifestly sympathic affections, to 
be cured only by curing the primary disease upon which 
they depend, and therefore not to be treated of here: or, 
though they are such as cannot be referred to another dis- 
ease, as many of them however have not any specific cha- 
racter with which they occur in different persons, I must 
therefore leave them to be treated upon the general princi- 
ples I have laid down with respect to epilepsy, or shall lay 
down with respect to the following convulsive disorder ; 
which, as having very constantly in different persons a pecu- 
liar character, I think necessary to treat of more particularly. 



CHAPTER III. 
OF THE CHOREA OR DANCE OF ST. VITUS. 

1348.] HHHIS disease affects both sexes, and almost 

X. only young persons. It generally happens 

from the age of ten to that of fourteen years.* It comes 

on always before the age of puberty, and rarely continues 

beyond that period. 

1349.] It is chiefly marked by convulsive motions, some- 
what varied in different persons, but nearly of one kind in 
all ; affecting the leg and arm on the same side, and gene- 
rally on one side only. 

1 350.] These convulsive motions commonly first affect 
the leg and foot. Though the limb be at rest, the foot is 
often agitated by convulsive motions, turning it alternately 
outwards and inwards. When walking is attempted, the 
affected leg is seldom lifted as usual in walking, but is drag- 
ged along as if the whole limb were paralytic ; and, when 
it is attempted to be lifted, this motion is unsteadily per- 
formed, the limb becoming agitated by irregular convulsive 
motions. 

1351.] The arm of the same side is generally affected at 

• I have seen it in a robust man of forty -two. This patient, after various ineffectual reme- 
dies had been used, was cured by strong electrical shocks directed through the whole body. 
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the same time ; and, even when no voluntary motion is at- 
tempted, the arm is frequently agitated -with various con- 
vulsive motions. But especially when voluntary motions 
are attempted, these are not properly executed, but are va- 
riously hurried or interrupted by convulsive motions in a di- 
rection contrary to that intended. The most common in- 
stance of this is in the persons attempting to carry a cup 
of liquor to his mouth, when it is only after repeated eflorts, 
interrupted by frequent convulsive retractions and devia- 
tions, that the cup can be carried to the mouth. 

1352.] It appears to me, that the will often yields to 
these convulsive motions, as to a propensity, and thereby 
they are often increased, while the person affected seems to 
be pleased with increasing the surprise and amusement 
which his motions occasion in the bystanders. 

1353.] In this disease the mind is often affected with some 
degree of fatuity ; and often shows the same varied, desul- 
tory, and causeless emotions which occur in hysteria. 

1354.] These are„the most common circumstances of this 
disease ; but at times, and in different persons, it is varied 
by some difference in the convulsive motions, particularly 
by these affecting the head and trunk of the body. As in 
this disease there seem to he propensities to motion, so va- 
rious fits of leaping and running occur in the persons affect- 
ed ; and there have been instances of this disease, consist- 
ing of such convulsive motions, appearing as an epidemic 
in a certain corner of the country. In such instances, per- 
sons of different ages are affected, and may seem to make 
an exception to the general rule above laid down ; but still 
the persons are, for the most part, the young of both sexes, 
and of the more manifestly moveable constitutions. 

1355.] The method of curing this disease has been va- 
riously proposed. Dr. Sydenham proposed to cure it by 
alternate bleeding and purging. In some plethoric habits 
I have found some bleeding useful ; but in many cases I 
have found repeated evacuations, especially by bleeding, 
very hurtful. 

In many cases, I have found the disease, in spite of re- 
medies of all kinds, continue for many months ; hut I have 
also found it often readily yield to tonic remedies, such as 
the Peruvian bark, and chalybeates. 

The late Dr. De Haen found several persons laboring 
under this disease cured by the application of electricity. 
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SECTION II. 

Of the Spasmodic Affections of the Vital Functions. 

CHAPTER IV.* 
OF THE PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 

1356.] nPHE motion thus named is a contraction or 
JL systole of the heart, that is performed with 
more rapidity, and generally also with more force than 
usual, and when at the same time the heart strikes with more 
than usual violence against the inside of the ribs, produc- 
ing often a considerable sound. 

1357.] This motion, or palpitation, is occasioned by a 
great variety of causes, which have been recited with great 
pains by Mr. Senac and others ; whom, however, I cannot 
follow in all the particulars Avith sufficient discernment, 
and therefore shall here only attempt to refer all the several 
cases of this disease to a few general heads. 

1358.] The first is of those arising from the application 
of the usual stimulus to the heart's contraction ; that is, the 
influx of the venous blood into its cavities, being made 
with more velocity, and therefore, in the same time, in 
greater quantity than usual. It seems to be in this manner 
that violent exercise occasions palpitation. 

1359.] A second head of the cases of palpitation, is of 
those arising from any resistance given to the free and entire 
evacuation of the ventricles of the heart. Thus a ligature 
made upon the aorta occasions palpitations of the most vi- 
olent kind. Similar resistances, either in the aorta or pul- 
monary artery, may be readily imagined ; and such have 
been often found in the dead bodies of persons who, during 
life, had been much affected with palpitations. 

To this head are to be referred all those cases of palpi- 
tation arising from causes producing an accumulation of 
blood in the great vessels near to the heart. 

1360.] A third head of the cases of palpitation, is of 
those arising from a more violent and rapid influx of the 
nervous power into the muscular fibres of the heart. It is in 
this manner that I suppose various causes acting in the brain, 

•Tiioueh ! have thought it proper to divide this book into sections, I think it necessary, for 
the conrenienee of references, to number tin chapters Ijpm the beginning. Author. 
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and particularly certain emotions of the mind occasion pal- 
pitation. 

1361.] A fourth head of the cases of palpitation, is of 
those arising from causes producing a weakness in the action. 
of the heart, by diminishing the energy of the brain with 
respect to it. That such causes operate in producing pal- 
pitation, I presume from hence, that all the several causes 
mentioned above (1177. et scq.) as in this manner produc- 
ing syncope, do often produce palpitation. It is on this 
ground that these two diseases are affections frequently oc- 
curring in the same person, as the same causes may occa- 
sion the one or the other, according to the force of the 
cause and mobility of the person acted upon. It seems to 
be a law of the human economy, that a degree of debility 
occurring in any function, often produces a more vigorous 
exertion of the same, or at least an effort towards it, and 
that commonly in a convulsive manner. 

I apprehend it to be the convulsive action, frequently 
ending in some degree of a spasm, that gives occasion to the 
intermittent pulse so frequently accompanying palpitation. 

1362.] A fifth head of the cases of palpitation may per- 
haps be of those arising from a peculiar irritability or mo- 
bility of the heart. This, indeed, may be considered as a 
predisponent cause only, giving occasion to the action of 
the greater part of the causes recited above. But it is pro- 
per to observe, that this predisposition is often the chief 
part of the remote cause; insomuch that many of the cau- 
ses producing palpitation would not have this effect but in 
persons peculiarly predisposed. This head, therefore, of 
the cases of palpitation, often requires to be distinguished 
from all the rest. 

1363.] After thus marking the several cases and causes 
of palpitation, I think it necessary, with a view to the cure 
of this disease, to observe, that the several causes of it may 
be again reduced to two heads. The first is, of those con- 
sisting in, or depending upon, certain organic affections of 
the heart itself, or of the great vessels immediately con- 
nected with it. The second is, of those consisting in, or 
depending upon, certain affections subsisting and acting in 
other parts of the body, and acting either by the force of 
the cause, or in consequence of the mobility of the heart. 

1364.] With respect to the cases depending upon the 
first set of causes, I must repeat here what 1 said with res- 
pect to the like cases of syncope, that 1 do not know any 
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means of curing them. They, indeed, admit of some pal- 
liation, first, by avoiding every circumstance that may 
hurry the circulation of the blood ; and, secondly, by every 
means of avoiding a plethoric state of the system, or any 
Occasional turgescence of the blood. In many of these 
cases, blood-letting may give a temporary relief : but in 
so far as debility and mobility are concerned, in such cases 
this remedy is likely to do harm. 

1365.] With respect to the cases depending upon the 
other set of causes, they may be various, and require very 
different measures ; but I can here say in general, that 
these cases may be considered as of two kinds ; one de- 
pending upon primary affections in other parts of the body, 
and acting by the force of the particular causes ; and ano- 
ther depending upon a state of mobility in the heart itself. 
In the first of these, it is obvious, that the cure of palpita- 
tion must be obtained by curing the primary affection ; 
which is not to be treated of here. In the second, the cure 
must be obtained, partly by diligently avoiding the occa- 
sional causes, partly and chiefly by correcting the mobi- 
lity of the system, and of the heart in particular ; for doing 
which we have treated of the proper means elsewhere. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF DYSPNCEA, OR DIFFICULT BREATHING. 

1366.] r T' , HE exercise of respiration, and the organs 
JL of it, have so constant and considerable a 
connection with almost the whole of the other functions 
and parts of the human body, that upon almost every oc- 
casion of disease, respiration must be effected. Accor- 
dingly, some difficulty and disorder in this function, are 
in tact symptoms very generally accompanying disease. 

1367.] Upon this account, the symptom of difficult 
breathing deserves a chief place and an ample considera- 
tion in the general system of Pathology ; but what share 
of consideration it ought to have in a treatise of Practice, 
I find it difficult to determine. 

1368.] On this subject, it is in the first place, necessary 
to distinguish between the symptomatic and idiopathic af- 
fections ; that is, between those difficulties of breathing 
which are symptoms only of a more general affection, or ot 

3 I 
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a disease subsisting primarily in other parts than the organs 
of respiration, and that difficulty of breathing which de- 
pends upon a primary affection of the lungs themselves. 
The various cases of symptomatic dyspnoea 1 have taken 
pains to enumerate in my Methodical Nosology, and it 
will be obvious they are such as cannot be taken notice of 
here. 

1369.] In my Nosology I have also taken pains to point 
out and enumerate the proper, or at least the greater part 
of the proper, idiopathic cases of the dyspnoea : but from 
that enumeration it will, I think, readily appear, that few, 
and indeed hardly any, of these cases, will admit or require 
much of our notice in this place. 

1370.] The Dyspnoea Sicca,* species 2d, the Dyspnoea 
Aerca,\ sp. 'Sd, the Dyspnoea Terrea,% sp. \th, and Dysp- 
noea Thoracica,\ sp. 1th, are some of them with difficulty 
known, and are all of them diseases which in my opinion 
do not admit of cure. All, therefore, that can be said con- 
cerning them here is, that they may admit of some pallia- 
tion ; and this, I think, is to be obtained chiefly by avoid- 
ing a plethoric state of the lungs, || and every circumstance 
that may hurry respiration. 

1371.] Of the Dyspnoea Exlrinseca,^ sp. 8th, I can 
say no more, but that these external causes marked in the 
Nosology, and perhaps some others that might have like 
effects, are to be carefully avoided ; or, when they have 
been applied, and their effects have taken place, the disease 
is to be palliated by the means mentioned in the last pa- 
ragraph. 

1372.] The other species, though enumerated as idio- 
pathic, can hardly be considered as such, or as requiring 
to be treated of here. 

The Dyspnoea Catarrhalis,** sp-'lst, may be considered 
as a species of catarrh, and is pretty certainly to be cured 
by the same remedies as that species of catarrh which de- 

* The definition, which the author gives of this species in his Nosology, is Dyspnoea cum 
tus.i p/erum./ue sicca. It arises from various causes, some of which are extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to be discovered. 

•f-The definition of this species is ? Dyspnoea .7 minima guavis ttmpestatum mulalinne aucta. 

t It is defined Dyspnoea cum tusu niateritm terrtam vel calculosam cjiciente. This is some- 
lime.; the expulsion of a gouty matter. 

} The definition of this species it, Dyspnoea a partibus thoracem cingentibus laesis, vel mate 
con) 01 :>. 

il This intention is most sj>eedilT obtained by occasioning bleeding. 

V. It is d ra a cauiia mtes are various, as exposure 

to dusts of different kinds, to metallic fumes, to vitiated air. to vapours of dificrcnt kinds, Uc. 

** It is defined, Dyspnoea cum tussi j, equtnlt mucum vi.ciJum copiosum ejiutnte. 
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pends rather upon the increased afflux of mucus to the 
bronchiae, than upon any inflammatory state in them.* 

The Dyspnoea Aquosa,f sp. 5th, is certainly to be consi- 
dered as a species of dropsy, and is to be treated by the 
same remedies as the other species of that disease. 

The Dyspnoea Pingnedinosa,% sp. 6th, is in like manner 
to be considered as a symptom or local effect of the Poly- 
sarcia, and is only to be cured by correcting the general 
fault of the system.§ 

1373.] From this view of those idiopathic cases of dysp- 
noea, which are perhaps all I could properly arrange un- 
der this title, it will readily appear that there is little room 
for treating of them here : but there is still one case of dif- 
ficult breathing, which has been properly distinguished from 
every other under the title of Asthma ; and as it deserves 
our particular attention, I shall here separately consider it. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF ASTHMA. 

] 374.] T^HE term of asthma has been commonly ap- 
-L plied by the vulgar, and even by many 
writers on the Practice of Physic, to every case of diffi- 
cult breathing, that is, to every species of Dyspnoea. 
The Methodical Nosologists, also, have distinguished Asth- 
ma from Dyspnoea chiefly, and almost solely, by the for- 
mer being the same affection with the latter, but in a high- 
er degree. Neither of these applications of the term seems 
to have been correct or proper. I am of opinion, that the 
term asthma may be most properly applied, and should 
be confined, to a case of difficult breathing that has pecu- 
liar symptoms, and depends upon a peculiar proximate 
causej which I hope to assign with sufficient certainty. It 
is this disease I am now to treat of, and, and it is nearly 
what Practical Writers have generally distinguished from 
the other cases of difficult breathing, by the tide of Spas- 
modic Asthma, or of Asthma convulsivum ; although, by 

* The remedies for this purpose are, emetics, sudorifks, and expectorants; formulae of which 

m 7^^t^°^^ Cl ^^ a ' « «*«*' P ed:lm > *" fl^tuationein pectorc. 
vel aliis characterUticis hydrothoraas sigms. . 

* rr KHptined. Dvstmaea in hommibus valae obesis. 

I A tow, Sen sufficient exercise, sweating, and brisk, purges, will soon hare the des.red 
effect ; and the disease may he prevented by abstemious living. 
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not distinguishing it with sufficient accuracy from the 
other cases of Dyspnoea, they have introduced a great deal 
of confusion into their treatises on this subject. 

1375.] The disease I am to treat of, or the Asthma to 
be strictly so called, is often a hereditary disease. It* sel- 
dom appears very early in life, and hardly till the time of 
puberty, or after it. It affects both sexes, but most fre- 
quently the male. I have not observed it to be more fre- 
quent in one kind of temperament than in another; and it 
does not seem to depend upon any general temperament of 
the whole body, but upon a particular constitution of the 
lungs alone. It frequently attacks persons of a full habit: 
but it hardly ever continues to be repeated for some length 
of time without occasioning an emaciation of the whole body. 

1376.] The attacks of this disease are generally in the 
night-time, or towards the approach of night; but there 
are also some instances of their coming on in the course of 
the day. At whatever time they come on, it is for the most 
part suddenly, with a sense of tightness and stricture across 
the breast, and a sense of straitness in the lungs impeding 
inspiration. The person thus attacked, if in a horizontal 
situation is immediately obliged to get into somewhat of 
an ereet posture, and requires a free and cool air. The 
difficulty of breathing goes on for some time increasing ; 
and both inspiration and exspiration are performed slowly, 
and with a wheezing noise. In violent fits, speaking is dif- 
ficult and uneasy. There is often some propensity to 
coughing, but it can hardly be executed. 

1377.] These symptoms often continue for many hours 
together, and particularly from midnight till the morning is 
far advanced. Then commonly a remission takes place by 
degrees; the breathing becomes less laborious and more 
full, so that the person can speak and cough with more 
ease; and, if the cough brings up some mucus, the remis- 
sions becomes immediately more considerable, and the per- 
son falls into a much wished for sleep. 

1378.] During these fits the pulse often continues in its 
natural state ; but in some persons the fits are attended with 
a frequency of pulse, and with some heat and thirst, as 
marks of some degree of fever. If urine be voided at the 
beginning of a fit, it is commonly in considerable quantity, 
and with little color or odor; but, after the fit is over, 
the urine voided is in the ordinary quantity, of a high co- 

* This description of the disease under consideration is excellent. 
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ior, and sometime deposits a sediment. In some persons, 
during the 6t, the face is a little flushed and turgid ; but 
more commonly it is somewhat pale and shrunk. 

1379.] After some sleep in the morning, the patient, 
for the rest of the day, continues to have more free and 
easy breathing, but it is seldom entirely such. He still 
feels some tightness across his breast, cannot breathe easily 
in a horizontal posture, and can hardly bear any motion 
of his body, without having his breathing rendered more 
difficult and uneasy. In the afternoon he has an unusual 
flatulency of his stomach, and an unusual drowsiness ; and, 
very frequently, these symptoms precede the first attacks 
of the disease. But, whether these symptoms appear or 
not, the difficulty of breathing returns towards the even- 
ing ; and then sometimes gradually increases, till it be- 
comes as violent as in the night before : or if, during the 
day, the difficulty of breathing has been moderate, and the 
person got some sleep in the first part of the night, he is, 
however, waked about midnight, or at sometime between 
midnight and two o'clock in the morning ; and is then sud- 
denly seized with a fit of difficult breathing, which runs 
the same course as the night before. 

1380.] In this manner fits return for several nights suc- 
cessively : but generally, after some nights passed in this 
way, the fits suffer more considerable remissions. This es- 
pecially happens when the remissions are attended with a 
more copious expectoration in the mornings, and that this 
continues from time to time throughout the day. In these 
circumstances, asthmatics, for a long time after, have not 
only more easy days, but enjoy also nights of entire sleep, 
without the recurrence of the disease. 

1 38 1.] When this disease, however, has once taken place 
in the manner above described, it is ready to return at times 
for the whole of life after. These returns, however, hap- 
pen with different circumstances in different persons. 

1382.] In some persons the fits are readily excited by 
external heat, whether of the weather or of a warm cham- 
ber, and particularly by warm bathing. In such persons 
fits are more frequent in summer, and particularly during 
the dog-days, than at other colder seasons. The same per- 
sons are also readily affected by changes of the weather ; 
especially by sudden changes made from a colder to a warm- 
er, or what is commonly the same thing, from a heavier to 
a lighter atmosphere. The same persons are also affected 
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by every circumstance straitening the capacity of the tho- 
rox, as by any ligature made, or even by a plaister laid up- 
on it ; and a like effect happens from any increased bulk of 
the stomach, cither by a full meal, or by air collected in it. 
They are likewise much affected by exercise, or whatever 
else can hurry the circulation of the blood. 

1383.] As asthmatic fits seem thus to depend upon some 
fulness of the vessels of the lungs, it is probable than an ob- 
struction of perspiration, and the blood being less determin- 
ed to the surface of the body, may favor an accumulation 
in the lungs, and thereby be a means of exciting asthma. 
This seems to be the case of those asthmatics who have fits 
most frequently in the winter season, and who have com- 
monly more or a catarrhal affection accompanying the asth- 
ma ; which therefore occurs more frequently in winter, and 
more manifestly from the application of cold. 

1384.] Beside these cases of asthma excited by heat or 
cold, there are others, in which the fits arc especially excit- 
ed by powers applied to the nervous system ; as by passions 
of the mind, by particular odors, and by irritations of smoke 
and dust. That this disease is an affection of the nervous 
system, and depending upon a mobility of the moving fibres 
of the lungs, appears pretty clearly from its being frequent- 
ly attended with other spasmodic affections depending upon 
mobility ; such as hysteria, hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, and 
atonic gout. 

1385.] From the whole of the history of asthma now de- 
livered, I think it will readily appear, that the proximate 
cause of this disease is a preternatural, and in some measure 
a spasmodic constriction of the muscular fibres of the bron- 
chia- ; which not only prevents the dilatation of the bron- 
chia* necessary to a free and full inspiration, but gives also 
a rigidity which prevents a full and free exspiration. This 
preternatural constriction, like many other convulsive and 
spasmodic affections, is readily excited by a turgescense of 
the blood, or other cause of any unusual fulness and disten- 
tion of the vessels of the lungs. 

1386.] This disease, as coming by fits, may be generally 
distinguished from most other species of dyspnoea, whose 
causes being more constantly applied, produce therefore a 
more constant difficulty of breathing. There may, how- 
ever, be some fallacy in this matter, as some of these causes 
may be liable to have abatements and intensities, whereby 
the dyspnoea produced by them may seem to come by fits ; 
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but I believe it is seldom that such fits put on the appear- 
ance of the genuine asthmatic fits described above. Perhaps, 
however, there is still another case that may give more dif- 
ficulty ; and that is when several of the causes, which Ave 
have assigned as causes of several of the species of difficult 
breathing referred to the genus of Dyspnoea, may have the 
effect of exciting a genuine asthmatic fit. Whether this can 
happen to any but the peculiarly predisposed to asthma, I 
am uncertain ; and therefore, whether in any such cases, 
the asthma may be considered as symptomatic ; or if, in all 
such cases, the asthma may not still be considered and treat- 
ed as an idiopathic disease. 

1387.] The asthma, though often threatening immediate 
death, seldom occasions it, and many persons have lived 
long under this disease. In many cases, however, it does 
prove fatal ; sometimes very quickly, and perhaps always 
at length. In some young persons it has ended soon, by 
occasioning a phthisis pulmonalis. After a long continu- 
ance, it often ends in a hydrothorax ; and commonly, by 
occasioning some aneurism of the heart or great vessels, it 
thereby proves fatal. 

1388.] As it is seldom that an asthma has been entirely 
cured ; I therefore cannot propose any method of cure 
which experience has approved as generally successful. But 
the disease admits of alleviation in several respects from the 
use of remedies ; and my business now shall be chiefly to 
offer some remarks upon the choice and use of the remedies 
which have been commonly employed in cases of asthma. 

1389.] As the danger of an asthmatic fit arises chiefly 
from the difficult transmission of the blood through the ves- 
sels of the lungs, threatening suffocation ; so the most pro- 
bable means of obviating this seems to be blood-letting ; 
and therefore, in all violent fits, practitioners have had re- 
course to this remedy. In first attacks, and especially in 
young and plethoric persons, blood-letting may be very 
necessary, and is commonly allowable. But it is also evi- 
dent, that, under the frequent recurrence of fits, blood-let- 
ting cannot be frequently repeated without exhausting and 
weakening the patient too much. It is further to be observ- 
ed that blood-letting is not so necessary as might be ima- 
gined, as the passage of the blood through the lungs is not 
so much interrupted as has been commonly supposed, Phis 
I narticularly conclude from hence, that, instead ot the 
suffusion of face, which is the usual effect of such mterrup- 
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tion, the face, in asthmatic fits, is often shrunk and pale. 
I conclude the same also from this, that, in asthmatic (its, 
blood-letting does not commonly give so much relief as, 
upon the contrary supposition, might be expected. 

1390.] As I have alledged above, that a turgescence of 
the blood is frequently the exciting cause of asthmatic fits, 
so it might be supposed, that a plethoric state of the system 
might have a great share in producing a turgescence of the 
bl-.od in the lungs ; and especially, therefore, that blood- 
letting might be a proper remedy in asthma. I allow it to 
be so in the first attacks of the disease : but as the disease, 
by continuing, generally takes off the plethoric state of the 
system ; so, after the disease has continued for some time, 
I alledge that blood-letting becomes less and less necessary. 

1391.] Upon the supposition of asthmatics being in a 
plethoric state, purging might be supposed to prove a re- 
medy in tliis disease. : but, both because the supposition is 
not commonly well founded, and hecausc purging is seldom 
found to relieve the vessels of the thorax, this remedy has 
not appeared to be well suited to asthmatics ; and large 
purging has always been found to do much harm. But as 
asthmatics are always hurt by the stagnation and accumula- 
tion of matters in the alimentary canal, so costiveness must 
be avoided, and an open belly proves useful. In the time 
of fits, the employment of emollient and moderately relaxa- 
tive glvsters* has been found to give considerable relief. 

1392.] As a flatulency of the stomach, and other symp- 
toms of indigestion, are frequent attendants of asthma, 
and very troublesome to asthmatics ; so, both for removing 
these symptoms, and for taking off all determination to the 
lungs, the frequent use of gentle vomitsf is proper in this 
disease. In certain cases, where a fit was expected to come 
on in the course of the night, a vomit given in the evening 
has frequently seemed to prevent it. 

1393.] Blistering between the shoulders, or upon the 
breast, has been frequently employed to relieve asthmatics ; 
but in the pure spasmodic asthma we treat of here, I have 
rarely found blisters useful, either in preventing or reliev- 
ing fits. 

1394.] Issues are certainly useful in obviating plethora ; 

* A glyster of milk, with a little salt, is generally sufficient. The costiveness may be remover! 
by mucilaginous laxatives of the milder kind, as manna, cassia, &c. or bv a proper attention to 
diet, especially by using the pulps of particular fruits, as prune* or r-b*fc> boiled in barley-wa- 
ter; roasted apples eaten with brown sugar, Sec. 

+ Vomits oughr, in these cases, to be mild. Some formula: of them are given in one of the 
notes on article J85. 
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but as such indications seldom arise in cases of asthma, so 
issues have been seldom found useful in this disease. 

1395.] As asthmatic fits are so frequently excited by a 
turgescence of the blood, so the obviating and allaying of 
this by acids and neutral salts, seems to have been at all 
times the object of practitioners. See Floyer on the Asthma. 

1396.] Although a plethoric state of the system may 
seem to dispose to asthma, and the occasional tumescence 
of the blood may seem to be frequently the excitino- cause 
of the fits; yet it is evident, that the disease must have 
arisen chiefly from a peculiar constitution in the moving 
fibres of the bronchiae, disposing them upon various occa- 
sions to fall into a spasmodic constriction ; and therefore, 
that the entire cure of the disease can only be expected 
from the correcting of that predisposition, or from correct- 
ing the preternatural mobility or irritability of the lungs in 
that respect. 

1397.] In cases wherein this predisposition depends up- 
on original conformation, the cure must be difficult, and 
perhaps impossible; but it may perhaps be moderated by 
the use of antispasmodics. Upon this footing, various 
remedies of that kind have been commonly employed, and 
particularly the fetid gums ; but we have not found them 
of any considerable efficacy, and have observed them to 
be sometimes hurtful by their heating too much. Some 
other antispasmodics which might be supposed powerful, 
such as musk, have not been properly tried. The vitriolic 
ether has been found to give relief, but its effects are not 
lasting. 

1398. ] As in other spasmodic affections, so in this, the 
most certain and powerful antispasmodic is opium.* I have 
often found it effectual, and generally safe ; and if there 
have arisen doubts with respect to its safety, I believe they 
have arisen from not distinguishing between certain pletho- 
ric and inflammatory cases of dyspnoea, improperly named 
Asthma, and the genuine spasmodic asthma we treat 
of here. 

1399.] As in many cases this disease depends upon a 
predisposition which cannot be corrected by our art, so in 
such cases the patient can only escape the disease by avoid- 

* The ereat efficacy of opium, in cases of spasmodic asthma, is fully confirmed by experience. 
It outfit to be b ven in Urge doses, butnot often repeated in the day. It seems to be most use- 
ul when E iv en occasionally to allay the Violence ot the fit, or to prevent its accession. Ttjis, 
fonrdrons of laudanum have been frequently found to relieve the symptoms - when the fit a 
violent -or, when taken at the approach of the fit, to have wholly juppreaed it, or at least to 
bave considerably blunted its violence. 

3 K 
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ing the occasional or exciting causes, which I have endea- 
vored to point out above. It is, however, difficult to give 
any general rules here, as different asthmatics have their 
different idiosyncrasies with respect to externals. Thus, 
one asthmatic finds himself easiest living in the midst of a 
great citv, while another cannot breathe but in the tree air 
of the country. In the latter case, however, most asth- 
matics bear the air of a low ground, if tolerable free and 
dry, better than that of the mountain. 

1400.] In diet, also, there is some difference to be made 
with respect to different asthmatics. None of them bear a 
large or full meal, or any food that is of slow and difficult 
solution in the stomach, but many of them bear animal 
food of the lighter kinds, and in moderate quantity. The 
use of vegetables which readily prove flatulent, are always 
very hurtful. In recent asthma, and especially in the young 
and plethoric, a spare, light, and cool diet is proper, and 
commonly necessary; but after the disease has continued 
For '.ears, asthmatics commonly bear, and even require, 
a tolerable full diet, though in all cases a very full diet is 
very hurtful. 

1401.] In drinking, water, or cool watery liquors, are 
the only safe and lit drinks for asthmatics; and all liquors 
ready to ferment, and become flatulent, are hurtful to 
them. Few asthmatics can bear any kind of strong drink - t 
and any excess in such is always very hurtful to them. As 
asthmatics are commonly hurt by taking warm or tepid 
drink; so, both upon that account and upon account of 
the liquors weakening the nerves of the stomach, neither 
tea nor coffee is proper in this disease. 

1402.] Asthmatics commonly bear no bodily motion ea- 
sily but that of the most gentle kind. Riding, however, 
on horseback, or going in a carriage, and especially sail- 
ing, are very often useful to asthmatics. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF THE CIII.NCOUGH, OR IIOOPINGCOUGH. 

1403.] r ~T , H IS disease is commonly epidemic, and ma. 

JL nifestly contagious. It seems to proceed 

from a c a specifie nature, and of a singular 

quality. It does not, like most other contagions, necessa- 
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lily produce a fever ; nor does it, like most others, occa- 
sion any eruption, or produce- otherwise any evident change 
in the state of the human fluids. It has, in common with 
the catarrhal contagion, and with that of the measles a 
peculiar determination to the lungs ; but with particular 
effects there, very different from those of the other two; 
as will appear from the history of this disease now to be 

delivered. 

1404.] This contagion, like several others, affects per- 
sons but once in the course of their lives; and therefore, 
necessarily, children are most commonly the subjects of 
this disease: but there are many instances of it occurring 
in persons considerably advanced in life ; though it is pro- 
bable, that the further that persons are advanced in hie, 
they are the less liable to be affected with this contagion 

1405 1 The disease commonly comes on with the ordi- 
nary symptoms of a catarrh arising from cold; and often 
for many days keeps entirely to that appearance; and I 
have had instances of a disease which, though evidently 
arising from the chincough contagion, never put on any 
other lorm than that of a common catarrh. This, howe- 
ver, seldom happens; for, generally in the second, and at 
farthest in the third week after the attack, the disease puts 
on its peculiar and characteristic symptom, a convulsive 
cou-h This is a cough in which the expiratory motions 
peculiar to coughing are made with more frequency, rapi- 
Sity, and violence, than usual. As these circumstances, 
however, in different instances of coughing, are in very 
different degrees; so no exact limits can be put to deter- 
mine when the cough can be strictly said to be convulsive; 
and it is therefore especially by another circumstance that 
the chincough is distinguished from every other form of 
cou-h This circumstance is, when many expiratory 
motions have been convulsively made, and thereby the air 
U in Treat quantity thrown out from the lungs, a full in- 
p ration is necessarily and suddenly made; which by 
h a r rushing in through the glottis with unusual veloci- 
ty e ves a peculiar sound. This sound is somewhat dif- 
ferent in different cases, but is in genera called a Hoop; 
and from it the whole of the disease is called the Hooping 
teh When this sonorous inspiration has happened, the 
l g l-,v7 cou»hinff is again renewed, and continues in 
r*n^ manne a! before, till a quantity of mucus is 
throw n upborn the lungs, or the contents of the stomach 
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are thrown up by vomiting. Either of these evacuations 
commonly puts an end to the coughing, and the patient re- 
mainsfree from it for some time after. Sometimes it is on- 
ly after several alternate fits of coughing and hooping that 
expectoration or vomiting takes place; but it is commonly 
after the second coughing that these happen, and put an 
end to the fit. 

1406.] When the disease, in this manner, has taken its 
proper form, it generally continues for a long time after, 
and generally from one month to three ; but sometimes 
much longer, and that with very various circumstances. 

1407.J The fits of coughing return at various intervals, 
rarely observing any exact period. They happen frequent- 
ly in the course of the day, and more frequently still in the 
course of the night. The patient has commonly some 
warning of their coming on ; and, to avoid that violent and 
painful concussion which the coughing gives to the whole 
body, he clings fast to any thing that is near to him, or de- 
mands to be held fast by any person that he can come at. 

When the fit is over, the patient sometimes breathes fast, 
and seems fatigued for a little after : hut in many this ap- 
pears very little ; and children are commonly so entirely 
relieved, that they immediately return to their play, or what 
else they were occupied in before. 

140S.] If it happens that the fit of coughing ends in vo- 
miting up the contents of the stomach, the patient is com- 
monly immediately after seized with a strong craving and 
demand for food, and takes it in very greedily. 

1409.] At the first coming on of this disease, the expec- 
toration is sometimes none at all, or of a thin mucus only ; 
and while this continues to be the case, the fits of coughing 
are more violent, and continue longer ; but commonly the 
expectoration soon becomes considerable, and a very thick 
mucus, often in great quantity, is thrown up ; and as this 
is more readily brought up, the fits of coughing are of 
shorter duration, 

1410.] The violent fits of coughing frequently interrupt 
the free transmission of the blood through the lungs, and 
thereby the free return of blood from the vessels of the head. 
This occasions that turgescence and suffusion of face which 
commonly attends the fits of coughing, and seems to occa- 
sion also those eruptions of blood from the nose, and even 
from the eyes and ears, which sometimes happen in thi* 
disease. 
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1411.] This disease often takes place in the manner we 
have now described, without any pyrexia attending it ; but, 
though Sydenham had seldom observed it, we have found 
the disease very frequently accompanied with pyrexia, 
sometimes from the very beginning, but more frequently 
only after the disease had continued for some time. When 
it does accompany the disease, we have not found it appear- 
ing under any regular intermittent form. It is constantly 
in some degree present ; but with evident exacerbations to- 
wards evening, continuing till next morning. 

1412.] Another svmptom very frequently attending the 
chincough, is a difficulty of breathing ; and that not only 
immediately before and after fits of coughing, but as con- 
stantly present, though in different degrees in different per- 
sons. I have hardly ever seen an instance of a fatal chin- 
cough, in which a considerable degree of pyrexia and 
dyspnoea had not been for some time constantly present. 

1413.] When by the power of the contagion this disease 
has once taken place, the fits of coughing are often repeat- 
ed, without any evident exciting cause: but in many cases, 
the contagion may be considered as giving a predisposition 
only ; and the frequency of fits depends in some measure 
upon various exciting causes ; such as, violent exercise ; a 
full meal ; the having taken in food of difficult solution ; 
irritation of the lungs by dust, smoke or disagreeable 
odors of a strong kind : and especially any considerable 
emotion of the mind. 

1414.] Such are the chief circumstances of this disease, 
and it is of various event ; which, however, maybe common- 
ly foreseen by attending to the following considerations. 

The younger that children are, they are in the greater 
danger from this disease ; and of those to whom it proves 
fatal, there are many more under two years old than above it. 

The older that children are, they are the more secure 
against an unhappy event ; and this I hold to be a very ge- 
neral rule, though I own there are many exceptions to it. 

Children born of phthisical and asthmatic parents are in 
the greatest danger from this disease. 

When the disease beginning in the form of a catarrh, is 
attended with fever and difficult breathing, and with little 
expectoration, it often proves fatal, without taking on the 
form of the hoopingcough ; but, in most of such cases, the 
coming on of the convulsive cough and hooping, bringing 
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on at the same time a more free expectoration, generally 
removes the danger. 

When the disease is fully formed, if the (its arc neither 
frequent nor violent, with moderate expectoration, and the 
patient, during the intervals of the (its, is easy, keeps his 
appetite, gets sleep, and is without fever or difficult breath- 
ing, the disease is attended with no danger ; and these cir- 
cumstances becoming daily more favorable, the disease ve- 
ry soon spontaneously terminates. 

An expectoration, either very scanty or very copious, is 
attended with danger ; especially if the latter circumstance 
is attended with great difficulty of breathing. 

Those cases in which the fits terminate by a vomiting, 
and are immediately followed by a craving of food, are ge- 
nerally without danger. 

A moderate hemorrhagy from the nose often proves salu- 
tary ; but very large hemorrhagies are generally very hurtful. 

This disease coining upon persons under a state of much 
debility, has very generally an unhappy event. 

The danger of this disease sometimes arises from the vio- 
lence of the fits of coughing, occasioning apoplexy 4 epilep- 
sy, or immediate sulfocation : but these accidents are very 
rare : and the danger of the disease seems generally to be in 
proportion to the (ever and dyspnoea attending it. 

1415.] The cure of this disease has been always consi- 
dered as difficult, whether the purpose be to obviate its fa- 
tal tendency when it is violent, or merely to shorten the 
course of it when it is mild. When the contagion is recent, 
and continues to act, we neither know how to correct, nor 
how to expel it ; and therefore the disease necessarily con- 
tinues for some time : but it is probable, that the contagion 
in this as in other instances ceases at length to act ; and that 
then the disease continues, as in other convulsive affections, 
by the power of habit alone. 

1416.] From this view of the matter I maintain, that the 
practice must be different, and adapted to two different in- 
dications, according to the period of the disease. At the 
beginning of the disease, and for some time after, the reme- 
dies to be employed must be such as may obviate the violent 
effects of the disease, and the fatal tendency of it ; but, after 
the disease has continued for some time, and is without any 
violent symptoms, the only remedies which can be required 
are those which may interrupt its course, and put an entire 
stop to it sooner than it would have spontaneously ceased. 
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1417.] For answering the first indication. In plethoric 
subjects, or in others, when from the circumstances of the 
Cough and fits it appears that the blood is difficultly trans- 
mitred through the lungs, blood-letting* is a necessary reme- 
dy ; and it may be even necessary to repeat it, especially in 
the beginning of the disease ; but, as spasmodic affections 
do not commonly admit of much bleeding, so it is seldom 
proper in the chincough to repeat this remedy often. 

1418.] As costiveness frequently attends this disease, so 
it is necessary to obviate or remove it by laxatives employ- 
ed ; and keeping an open belly is generally useful : but 
large evacuations in this way are commonly hurtful. f 

1419.] To obviate or remove the inflammatory determi- 
nation to the lungs that sometimes occurs in this disease, 
blistering is often useful, and even repeated blistering has 
been of service ; but issues have not so much effect, and 
should by no means supersede the repeated blistering that 
may be indicated. When blisters are proper, they are 
more effectual when applied to the thorax, than when ap- 
plied to any distant parts. 

1420. ] Of all other remedies, emetics are the most useful 
in this disease ; both in general by interrupting the return 
of spasmodic affections, and in particular by determining 
very powerfully to the surface of the body, and thereby 
taking off determinations to the lungs. For these purposes, 
I think, full vomiting is frequently to be employed ; and, 
in the intervals necessary to be left between the times of full 
vomiting, nauseating doses of the antimonial emetics may 
be useful. £ I have never found the sulphur aura him, so 
much praised by Clossius, to be a convenient medicine, on 
account of the uncertainty of its dose ; and the tartar 
emetic employed in the manner directed by the late Dr. 
Fothergill, has appeared to be more useful. 

1421.] These are the remedies to be employed in the first 

♦Bleeding in these cases, is best performed by leeches; and they seem to give greater relief 
When applied about the neck than on any other part. 

+ In general, the belly mav he kept open by a proper attention to diet : roasted apples, eaten 
■with brown sugar, stewed .runes, and other similar food, which children generally devour with 
avidity, sufficiently answer the purpose of removing or preventing costiveness. 

± The method of giving tartar-emetic in nauseating doses has been frequently mentioned in 
preceding notes: but in cases of chincough, where children are generally our patienls, we are 
under the necessity of varying the doses to the age and coiisntution. When the child is under 
A year old, we ought to use the weak solution ot tartar-emetic, specified in the end of the last 
note on article 185. in repeated doses of a table-spoonful ever) ten or fifteen minutes, till it ope- 
rates. Luse doses, especially to young children, are frequently attended with dangerous con- 
sequencer of which the following case is sufficient proof.— To a chi.d of ten months old, that 
labored under the chincough, half a grain of tartar-emetic was given in a little cinnamon water. 
A violent vomitin» was produced, and the child died suddenly, during the action of the medi- 
an- • on insoecun^' the body after death, we found the stomach burst, there being in it a lace- 
ration that admitted two lingers. The inspection of this body has made me always extreme!/ 
•sauuous in administering emetics to young children. 
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stage of the disease for obviating its fatal tendency, and 
putting it into a safe train. But in the second stage, when 
I suppose the contagion has ceased to act, and that the dis- 
ease continues merely by the power of habit, a different in- 
dication arises, and different remedies are to be employed. 

1422.] This disease, which often continues for a long 
time, does not, in my opinion, continue during the whole 
of that time in consequence of the contagion's remaining in 
the body, and continuing to act in it. That the disease docs 
often continue long after the contagion has ceased to act, and 
that too by the power of habit alone, appears to me proba- 
ble from hence, that terror has frequently cured the disease ; 
that any considerable change in the state of the system, such 
as the coming on of the small-pox, has also cured it ; and 
lastly, that it has been cured by antispasmodic and tonic 
medicines; whilst none of all these means of cure can be 
supposed either to correct or to expel a morbific matter, 
though they are evidently suited to change the state and ha- 
bits of the nervous system. 

1423.] From this view we are directed to the indication 
that may be formed, and in a great measure to the remedies 
which may be employed in what we suppose to be the se- 
cond stage of the disease. It may perhaps be alledged, that 
this indication of shortening the course of the disease is not 
very important or necessary, as it supposes that the danger 
or violence is over, and in consequence, that the disease 
will soon spontaneously cease. The last supposition, how- 
ever, is not well founded ; as the disease, like many other 
convulsive and spasmodic affections, may continue for a 
long time by the power of habit alone, and by the repetition 
of paroxysms may have hurtful effects ; more especially as 
the violence of paroxysms, and therefore their hurtful effects, 
may be much aggravated by various external causes that 
may be accidentally applied. Our indication, therefore, is 
proper ; and we proceed to consider the several remedies 
which may be employed to answer it. 

1424.] Terror may possibly be a powerful remedy, but 
it is difficult to measure the degree of it that shall be pro- 
duced ; and, as a slight degree of it may be ineffectual, and 
a high degree of it dangerous, I cannot propose to employ it, 

1425.] The other remedies which we suppose suited to 
our second indication, and which indeed have been frequent- 
ly employed in this disease, are antispasmodics or tonics. 

Of the antispasmodics, castor has been particularly re- 
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commended by Dr. Morris ; but in many trials we have not 
found it effectual. 

With more probability musk has been employed : but 
whether it be from our not having it of a genuine kind, or 
not employing it in sufficiently large doses, I cannot deter- 
mine ; but we have not found it commonly successful. Of 
antispasmodics, the most certainly powerful is opium : and 
when there is no considerable fever or difficulty of breathing 
present, opium has often proved useful in moderating the 
violence of the chincough ; but I have not known it employ- 
ed so as entirely to cure disease. 

If hemlock has proved a remedy in this disease, as we 
must believe from Dr. Butter's accounts, I agree with that 
author, that it is to be considered as an antispasmodic. 
Upon this supposition, it is a probable remedy ; and from 
the accounts of Dr. Butter and some others, it seems to have 
been often useful : but, in our trials, it has often disap- 
pointed us, perhaps from the preparation of it not having 
been always proper.* 

1426.] Of the tonics, I consider the cupmoss, formerly 
celebrated, as of this kind ; as also the bark of the misle- 
toe ; but I have had no experience of either, as I have al- 
ways trusted to the Peruvian bark. I consider the use of 
this medicine as the most certain means of curing the disease 
in its second stage ; and when there has been little fever pre- 
sent, and a sufficient quantity of the bark has been given, it 
has seldom failed of soon putting an end to the disease. 

1427.] When convulsive disorders maybe supposed to 
continue by the force of habit alone, it has been found that 
a considerable change in the whole of the circumstances 
and manner of life has proved a cure of such diseases ; and 
analogy has applied this in the case of the chincough so far, 
that a "change of air has been employed, and supposed to be 
useful. In several instances I have observed it to be so ; 
but I have never found the effects of it durable, or suffi- 
cient to put an entire stop to the disease. 

• r- _i... „„, ( m ,nH thatanvof the antispasmodics have ever been employed with 

m^aTan^n Z SSSe.* Au2f them are e&emely nauseous, a»d consequent., difi- 
«ultly given to children who cannot well swallow pwa. 
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SECTION III. 

Of the Spasmodic Affections in the Natural 
Functions. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE PYROSIS, OR WHAT IS NAMED IN 
SCOTLAND, THE WATER-BRASH. 

1428.] r T" , HE painful sensations referred to the stomach, 
X. and which are probably occasioned by real 
affections of this organ, are of different kinds. Probably 
they proceed from affections of different natures, and should 
therefore be distinguished by different appellations ; but I 
must own that the utmost precision in this matter will be 
difficult. In my essay towards a methodical Nosology, I 
have, however, attempted it. For those pains that are 
either acute and pungent, or accompanied with a sense of 
distention, or with a sense of constriction, if they are at 
the same time, not attended with any sense of acrimony 
or heat, I employ the appellation of Gastrodynia. To ex- 
press those painful or uneasy sensations which seem to arise 
from a sense of acrimony irritating the part, or from such a 
sense of heat as the application of acrids, whether externally 
or internally applied, often gives, I employ the term of 
Cardialgia ; and by this I particularly mean to denote those 
feelings which are expressed by the term Heartburn in the 
English language. I think the term Soda lias been com- 
monly employed by practical writers to express an affection 
attended with feelings of the latter kind. 

1429.] Beside the pains denoted by the terms Gastrody- 
nia, Periadynia, Cardialgia, and Soda, there is, 1 think 
another painful sensation different from all of these, which 
is named by Mr. Sauvages, Pyrosis Suecica; and his ac- 
count of it is taken from Linna:us, who names it Cardialgia 
Sputatoria. Under the title of Pyrosis Mr. Sauvages has 
formed a genus, of which the whole of the species, except 
the eighth, which he gives under the title of Pyrosis Sue- 
cica, are all of them species of the Gastrodynia or of the 
Cardialgia; and if there is a genus to be formed under the 
title of Pyrosis, it can in my opinion comprehend only 
the species I have mentioned. In this case, indeed, I own 
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that the term is not very proper; but my aversion to intro- 
duce new names has made me continue to employ the 
term of Mr. Sauvages. 

1430.] The Gastrodynia and Cardialgia I judge to be 
for the most part symptomatic affections; and therefore 
have given them no place in this work: but the Pyrosis, 
as an idiopathic disease, and never before treated of in any 
system, I propose to treat of here. 

1431.] It is a disease frequent among people in lower 
life; but occurs also, though more rarely, in people of bet- 
ter condition. Though frequent in Scotland, it is by no 
means so frequent as Linnaeus reports it to be in Lapland. 
It appears most commonly in persons under middle age, 
but seldom in any persons before the age of puberty. 
When it has once taken place, it is ready to recur occasion- 
ally for a long time after; but it seldom appears in persons 
considerably advanced in life. It affects both sexes, but 
more frequently the female. It sometimes attacks preg- 
nant women, and some women only when they are in that 
condition. Of other women, it more frequently affects 
the unmarried; and of the married, most frequently the 
barren. I have had many instances of its occurring in wo- 
men laboring under a fluor albus. 

1432.] The fits of this disease usually come on in the 
morning and forenoon, when the stomach is empty. The 
first symptom of it is a pain at the pit of the stomach, with 
a sense of constriction, as if the stomach was drawn towards 
the back; the pain is increased by raising the body into an 
erect posture, and therefore the body is bended forward. 
This pain is often very severe; and, after continuing for 
some time, it brings on an eructation of a thin watery fluid 
in considerable quantity. This fluid has sometimes an 
acrid taste, but is very often absolutely insipid. The eruc- 
tation is for some time frequently repeated ; and does not 
immediately give relief to the pain which preceded it, but 
does so at length, and puts an end to the fit. 

1433.] The fits of this disease commonly come on with- 
out anv evident exciting cause: and I have not found it 
stead'lv connected with any particular diet. It attacks per- 
sons using animal food, but I think more frequently those 
living on milk and farinacea. It seems often to be excited 
bv cold applied to the lower extremities; and is readily 
excited by any considerable emotion of mind. It is often 
without any symptoms of dyspepsia. 
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1434.] The nature of this affection is not very obvious; 
but 1 think it may be explained in this manner: It seem* 
to begin by a spasm of the muscular fibres of the stomach; 
which is afterwards, in a certain manner, communicated to 
the blood-vessels and exhalants, so as to increase the impe- 
tus of the fluids in these vessels, while a constriction takes 
place on their extremities. While therefore the increased 
impetus determines a greater quantity than usual of fluids 
into these vessels, the constriction upon their extremities 
allows only the pure watery parts to be poured out, ana- 
logous, as I judge, in every respect, to what happens in 
the diabetes hystericus. 

1435.] The practice in this disease is as difficult as the 
theory. The paroxysm is only to be certainly relieved by- 
opium. Other antispasmodics, as vitriolic ether and vola- 
tile alkali, are sometimes of service, but not constantly so. 
Although opium and other antispasmodics relieve the fits, 
thev have no effect in preventing their recurrence. For 
this purpose, the whole of the remedies of dyspepsia have 
been employed without success. Of the use of the nux 
vomica, mentioned as a remedy by Linnaeus, I have had 
no experience. 



CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE COLIC. 

1436.] HHHE principal symptom of this disease, is a 
JL pain felt in the lower belly. It is seldom 
fixed and pungent in one part, but is a painful distention 
in some measure spreading over the whole of the belly; 
and particularly with a sense of twisting or wringing round 
the navel. At the same time, with this pain, the navel 
and teguments of the belly are frequently drawn inwards, 
and often the muscles of the belly are spasmodically con- 
tracted, and this in separate portions, giving the appear- 
ance of a bag full of round balls. 

1437.] Such pains, in a certain degree, sometimes occur 
in cases of diarrhoea and cholera; but these are less violent 
and more transitory, and are named Gripings. It is only 
when more violent and permanent, and attended with cos- 
tiveness, that they constitute colic. This is also commonly 
attended with vomiting, which in many cases is frequently 
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repeated, especially when any thing is taken down into the 
6tomaeh; and in such vomitings, not only the contents of 
the stomach are thrown up, but also the contents of the du- 
odenum, and therefore frequently a quantity of bile. 

1438.] In some cases of colic, the peristaltic motion is 
inverted through the whole length of the alimentary canal, 
in such a manner that the contents of the great guts, and 
therefore, stercoraceous matter, is thrown up by vomiting ; 
and the same inversion appears still more clearly from this, 
that what is thrown into the rectum by glyster is again 
thrown out by the mouth. In these circumstances of inver- 
sion the disease has been named Ileus, or the Iliac Passion; 
and this has been supposed to be a peculiar disease distinct 
from colic ; but to me it appears that the two diseases are 
owing to the same proximate cause, and have the same 
symptoms, only in a different degree. 

1439.] The colic is often without any pyrexia attending 
it. Sometimes, however, an inflammation comes upon the 
part of the intestine especially affected ; and this inflamma- 
tion aggravates all the symptoms of the disease, being pro- 
bably what brings on the most considerable inversion of the 
peristaltic motion; and, as the stercoraceous vomiting is 
what especially distinguishes the ileus, this has been consi- 
dered as always depending on an inflammation of the in- 
testines. However, I can affirm, that as there are inflam- 
mations of the intestines without stercoraceous vomiting, 
so I have seen instances of stercoraceous vomiting without 
inflammation; and there is therefore no ground for distin- 
guishing ileus from colic, but as a higher degree of the 
same affection. 

1440.] The symptoms of the colic, and the dissections 
of bodies dead of this disease, show very clearly that it de- 
pends upon a spasmodic constriction of a part of the intes- 
tines ; and that this therefore is to be considered as the proxi- 
mate cause of the disease. In some of the dissections of 
persons dead of this disease, an intus-susception has been 
remarked to have happened ; but whether this be constantly 
the case in all the appearances of ileus, is not certainly de- 
termined. 

1441.] The colic has commonly been considered as being 
of different species, but I cannot follow the writers on this 
subject in the distinctions they have established. So far, 
however, as a difference of the remote cause constitutes a 
difference of species, a distinction may perhaps be admit- 
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ted ; and accordingly in my Nosology I have marked seven 
different species : but I am well persuaded, that in all these 
different species the proximate cause is the same, that is, a 
spasmodic constriction of a part of the intestines : and con- 
sequently, that in all these cases the indication of cure is 
the same, that is, to remove the constriction mentioned. 
Even in the several species named Stercorea y Callosa, and 
Calculosa, in which the disease depends upon an obstruction 
of the intestine, I am persuaded that these obstructions do 
not produce the symptoms of colic, excepting in so far as 
they produce spasmodic constrictions of the intestines ; and 
therefore, that the means of cure in these cases, so far as they 
admit of cure, must be obtained by the means which the 
general indication above-mentioned suggests. 

1442.] The cure, then, of the colic universallv, is to be 
obtained by removing the spasmodic constrictions of the 
intestines ; and the remedies suited to this purpose may be 
referred to three general heads : 

1. The taking off the spasm by various antispasmodic 
powers. 

2. The exciting the action of the intestines by purgatives. 

3. The employing mechanical dilatation. 

1443.] Before entering upon a particular account of 
these remedies, it will be proper to observe, that in all cases 
of violent colic, it is advisable to practise blood-letting ; both 
as it may be useful in obviating the inflammation which is 
commonly to be apprehended, and even as it may be a means 
of relaxing the spasm of the intestine. This remedy may 
perhaps be improper in persons of a weak and lax habit, 
but in all persons of tolerable vigor it will be a safe remedy ; 
and in all cases where there is the least suspicion of an in- 
flammation actually coming on, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary. Nay, it will be even proper to repeat it perhaps se- 
veral times, if, with a full and hard pulse, the appearance of 
the blood drawn, and the relief obtained by the first bleed- 
ing, shall authorise such repetition. 

1444.] The antispasmodic powers that may be employed, 
are, the application of heat in a dry or humid form, the 
application of blisters, the use of opium, and the use of mild 
oils. 

The application of heat, in a dry form, has been employ- 
ed by applying to the belly of the patient a living animal, 
or bladders filled with warm water, or bags of substances 
which long retain their heat ; and all these have sometimes 
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been applied with success ; but none of them seem to me 
so powerful as the application of heat in a humid form. 

This may be employed either by the immersion of a 
great part of the body in warm water, or by fomenting the 
belly with cloths wrung out of hot water. The immersion 
has advantages from the application of it to a greater part 
of the body, and particularly to the lower extremities ; but 
immersion cannot always be conveniently practised, and fo- 
mentation may have the advantage of being longer conti- 
nued ; and it may have nearly all the benefit of immersion, 
if it be at the same time applied both to the belly and to 
the lower extremities. 

1445.] From considering that the teguments of the low- 
er belly have such a connection with the intestines, as at 
the same time to be affected with spasmodic contraction, 
we perceive that blisters applied to the belly may have the 
effect of taking off the spasms both from the muscles of 
the belly and from the intestines ; and accordingly, blis- 
tering has often been employed in the colic with advan- 
tage. Analogous to this, rubefacients applied to the belly 
have been frequently found useful. 

1446.] The use of opium in the colic may seem to be 
an ambiguous remedy. Very certainly it may for some 
time relieve the pain, which is often so violent and urgent, 
that it is difficult to abstain from the use of such a remedy. 
At the same time, the use of opium retards or suspends 
the peristaltic motion so much, as to allow the intestines to 
fall into constrictions ; and may therefore, while it relieves 
the pain, render the cause of the disease more obstinate. 
On this account, and further as opium prevents the opera- 
tion of purgatives so often necessary in this disease, many 
practitioners are averse to the use of it, and some entirely 
reject the use of it as hurtful. There are, however, others 
who think they can employ opium in this disease with much 
advantage. 

In all cases where the colic comes on without any pre* 
vious costiveness, and arises from cold, from passions of the 
mind, or other causes which operate especially on the ner- 
vous system, opium proves a safe and certain remedy ; but 
in cases which have been preceded by long costiveness, or 
where the colic, though not preceded by costiveness, has 
however continued for some days without a stool, so that 
a stagnation of faeces in the colon is to be suspected, the use 
of opium is of doubtful effect. In such cases, unless a 
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stool has been first procured by medicine, opium cannot 
be employed but with some hazard of aggravating the dis- 
ease. However, even in those circumstances ot costive- 
Bess, when, without inflammation, the violence of the 
spasm is to be suspected, when vomiting prevents the ex- 
hibition of purgatives, and when with all this the pain is 
extremely urgent, opium is to be employed, not only a9 
an anodyne, but also as an antispasmodic, necessary to fa- 
vor the operation of purgatives ; and may be so em pi 
when, either at the same time with the opiate, or not long 
after it, a purgative can be exhibited. 

Is the hyoscyamus, as often showing, along with its 
narcotic, a purgative quality, better suited to this disease 
than opium ? 

1447.] It is seemingly on good grounds that several 
practitioners have recommended the large use of mild oils 
in this disease, both as antispasmodics and as laxatives ; 
and, where the palate and stomach could admit them, I 
have found them very useful. But as there are few Scot- 
tish stomachs that can admit a large use of oils, I have had 
few opportunities of employing them. 

1443.] The second set of remedies adapted to the cure 
of colic, are purgatives ; which, by exciting the action of 
the intestines, either above or below the obstructed place, 
may remove the constriction ; and therefore these purga- 
tives may be given either by the mouth, or thrown by gly- 
ters into the anus. As the disease is often seated in the 
great guts ; as glysters, by having a more sudden opera- 
tion, may give more immediate relief; and as purgatives 
given by the mouth are ready to be rejected by vomiting ; 
so it is common, and indeed proper, to attempt curing the 
colic in the first place by glysters. These may at first be 
of the mildest kind, consisting of a large bulk of water, 
with some quantity of mild oil ; and such are sometimes 
sufficiently efficacious : however, they are not always so ; 
and it is commonly necessary to render them more power- 
fully stimulant by the addition of neutral salts, of which 
the most powerful is the common or marine salt. If these 
saline glysters, as sometimes happens, are rendered again 
too quickly, and on this or otherwise are found ineffec- 
tual, it may be proper instead of these salts, to add to 
the glysters an infusion of senna, or of some other purga- 
tive that can be extracted by water. The antimonial wine.* 

• Tartar emetic ii surer than the antimemial wine j but it is a very violent remedy, and ought 
tobe used with caatku even in gljtton. five or six grain* i> the Uiual quantity given in glyilcrs. 
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may be sometimes employed in glysters with advantage. 
Hardly any glysters are more effectual than those made 
of turpentine properly* prepared. When all other injec- 
tions are found ineffectual, recourse is to be had to the in- 
jection of tobacco smoke ; and, when even this fails, recourse 
is to be had to the mechanical dilatation to be mentioned 
hereafter. 

1449.] As glysters often fail altogether in relieving this 
disease, and as even when they give some relief they are 
often imperfect in producing a complete cure ; so it is ge- 
nerally proper, and often necessary, to attempt a more en- 
tire and certain cure by purgatives given by the mouth. 
The more powerful of these, or, as they are called, the 
Drastic Purgatives, may be sometimes necessary; but their 
use is to be avoided, both because they are apt to be reject- 
ed by vomiting, and because when they do not succeed in 
removing the obstruction, they are ready to induce an in- 
flammation. Upon this account it is usual, and indeed pro- 
per, at least in the first place, to employ the milder and 
less inflammatory purgatives. None have succeeded with 
me better than the chrystals of tartar,f because this medi- 
cine may be given in small but repeated doses to a conside- 
rable quantity ; and under this management it is the purga- 
tive least ready to be rejected by vomiting, and much less 
so than the other neutral salts. If a stronger purgative be 
required, jalap, % properly prepared, is less offensive to 
the palate, and sits better upon the stomach, than most 

• The proper manner of preparing turpentine glysters it as follows : 

R. Tereb. Venet. 3vi. 
Vitel. Ov. No. ii. 

Tere in raortario marmoreo donee penitus solvetur Terebintbioa ; dein adde gradatla, 

Aq. font, frigida, Bii. 

JIuic affunde 

Aq. font, tepid, lb. i. 

M. f. Enema, statim injiciend. 

♦he turpentine does not dissolve sufficiently with the yolks of two eggs, a thfrd may be added. 

+ Crystals of tartar may be given in doses of two drachms each, repeated every two hours or 
oftener. The chief objection against the use of this salt is its difficult solution in water, and 
therefore many practitioners prefer the soluble tartar, or the Rochel salt. 

t The Pulvis Jalap, comp. of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia answers in general very well ; but 
the following formula is less liable to be rejected by the vomiting which so frequently accoia. 
paaies this disease. 

R. Resin. Jalap, gr. zii. 

Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. No. vi. 
Sacch. alb. 3i- 

Tere in mortario marmoreo, et adde gradatim, 

Aq. Cinnamom. simpl. I'u 

M. f. haust. 
Half of this portion may be given At once, and the other half an hour afterward. 

Sm 
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other powerful purgatives. On many occasions of colic, 
nothing is more effectually purgative than a large dose of 
calomel.* Some practitioners have attempted to remove 
the obstruction of the intestines by antimonial emeticsf 
exhibited in small doses, repeated at proper intervals ; and 
when these doses are not entirely rejected by vomiting, 
they often prove effectual purgatives. 

When every purgative has failed, the action of the in- 
testines has been effectually excited by throwing cold wa- 
ter on the lower extremities. 

1450.] The third means of overcoming the spasm of the 
intestines in this disease, is by employing a mechanical di- 
latation ; and it has been frequently supposed that quick- 
silver, given in large quantity, might operate in this man- 
ner. I have not, however, found it successful ; and the 
theory of it is with me very doubtful. Some authors have 
mentioned the use of gold and silver pills, or balls, swal- 
lowed down j but I have no experience of such practices, 
and I cannot suppose them a probable means of relief. 

145 1. ] Another means of mechanical dilatation and a 
more probable measure, is by injecting a large quantity of 
warm water by a proper syringe, which may throw it with 
some force, and in a continued stream, into the rectum. 
Both from the experiments reported by the late Mr. De 
Haen, and from those I myself have had occasion to make, 
I judge this remedy to be one of the most powerful and 
effectual.! 

1452.] I have now mentioned all the several means that 
may be employed for the cure of the colic, considered as 
a genus ; but before I quit this subject, it may be expected 
that I should take notice of some of the species which may 
seem to require a particular consideration. In this view 
it may be expected that I should especially take notice of 
that species named the Colic of Poitou, and particularly 
known in England by the name of the Devonshire Colic. 

1453.] This species of the disease is certainly a peculiar 
one, both in respect of its cause and its effects ; but, as to 
the first, it has been lately so much the subject of investi- 

•This is French practice, but it is dangerous. It has however been serviceable in many cases* 
when given in doses of 12 or 15 grains, or even a scruple when other purgatives have failed. 

+ As the stomach, as was before obsenred, is very irritable in this disease, the practitioner will 
find considerable difficulty in managing antimonials. It is better to aroid them altogether, for 
they may do much mischief. 

% It is to be thrown up, by means of a large syringe, in such quantities, that the patient be- 
gins to feel a sense of uneasiness from the great distention which it occasions. Some patients 
have borne two gallons to be injected, and the cases were attended with the desired success. 

The cases in which these large injections are most useful, are those in which hardened fasces 
are accumulated in thu colou. The warn water aiMwer* two intentions, viz. dilating the pas- 
Mge, tad softening (he face* 
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gation, and is so well ascertained by the learned physicians 
bit George Baker and Dr. Hardy, that it is unnecessary 
for me to say any thing of it here. 

With respect to the cure of it,* so far as it appears in 
the form of a colic, my want of experience concerning it 
does not allow me to speak with any confidence on the sub- 
ject ; but, so far as 1 can learn from others, it appears to 
me, that it is to be treated by all the several means that I 
have proposed above for the cure of colic in general. 

How far the peculiar effects of this disease are to be cer- 
tainly foreseen and obviated, I have not properly learned ; 
and 1 must leave the matter to be determined by those who 
have had sufficient experience in it. 



CHAPTEPt X. 
OF THE CHOLERA. 

14J4.] TN this disease, a vomiting and purging concur- 

A ring together, or frequently alternating with 

one another, are the chief symptoms. The matter rejected 

both upwards and downwards appears manifestly to consist 

chiefly of bile. 

1455.] From this last circumstance I conclude, that the 
disease depends upon an increased secretion of bile, and its 
copious effusion into the alimentary canal : and, as in this 
it irritates and excites the motions above mentioned, I infer, 
that the bile thus effused in larger quantity is at the same 
time also of a more acrid quality. This appears likewise 
from the violent and very painful gripings that attend the 
disease, and which we can impute only to the violent spas- 
modic contractions of the intestines that take place here. 
These spasms are commonly communicated to the abdomi- 
nal muscles, and very frequently to those of the extremities. 

1456.] In the manner now described, the disease frequent- 
ly proceeds with great violence, till the strength of the pa- 
tient is greatly, and often suddenly, weakened ; while a cold- 
ness of the extremities, cold sweats, and faintings, coming 

» In the early stages of this disease, the belly is to be kept open by the rnildests laxatives, aad 
a milk diet strictly used. The following formula auswers extremely well. 

R. Mannat, 

Ol. Olivar. aa %'\. 
M. f. Linctus. 

This quantity is a proper dose, and it may be repeated every day with thirty or forty dropsof 
-laudanum at bed-time, if the symptoms, however, do not abate, we mar at tfcc same cia* 
five Urge emollient glyjters. 
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on, an end is put to the patient's life, sometimes in the course 
of one day. In other cases the disease is less violent, con- 
tinues for a day or two, and then ceases by degrees ; though 
such recoveries seldom happen without the assistance of 
remedies. 

1457.] The attacks of this disease are seldom accompa- 
nied with any symptoms of pyrexia ; and though, during 
the course of it, both the pulse and respiration are hurried 
and irregular, yet these symptoms are generally so entirely 
removed by the remedies that quiet the spasmodic affection 
peculiar to the disease, as to leave no ground for supposing 
that it had been accompanied by any proper pyrexia. 

1458.] This is a disease attending a very warm state of 
the air; and, in very warm climates, it may perhaps appear 
at any time of the year : but even in such climates it is most 
frequent during their warmest seasons; and in temperate 
climates, it appears only in the warm seasons. Dr. Syden- 
ham considered the appearances of this disease in England 
to be confined to the month of August; but he himself ob- 
served it to appear sometimes towards the end of summer, 
when the season was unusually warm ; and that, in propor- 
tion to the heat, the violence of the disease was greater. 
Others have observed that it appeared more early in sum- 
mer, and always sooner or later, according as the great 
heats sooner or later set in. 

1459.] From all these circumstances, it is, I think, very 
evident, that this disease is the effect of a warm atmosphere, 
producing some change in the state of the bile in the human 
body : and the change may consist, either in the matter of 
the bile being rendered more acrid, and thereby fitted to ex- 
cite a more copious secretion ; or, in the same matter, its 
being prepared to pass off in larger quantity than usual. 

1460.] It has been remarked, that in warm climates and 
seasons, after extremely hot and dry weather, a fall of rain 
cooling the atmosphere seems especially to bring on this 
disease ; and it is very probable than an obstructed perspi- 
ration may have also a share in this, though it is also certain 
that the disease does appear when no change in the tempe- 
rature of the air, nor any application of cold has been ob- 
served. 

1461.] It is possible, that, in some cases, the heat of the 
season may give only a predisposition, and that the disease 
may be excited by certain ingesta or other causes ; but it is 
equally certain, that the disease has occurred without any 
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previous change or error, either in diet, or in the manner of 
life, that could be observed. 

1462.] The Nosologists have constituted a Genus under 
the title of Cholera, and under this have arranged as a spe- 
cies every affection in which a vomiting and purging of any 
kind happened to concur. In many of these species, how- 
ever, the matter evacuated is not bilious ; nor does the 
evacuation proceed from any cause in the state of the at- 
mosphere. Further, in many of these species also, the vo- 
miting which occurs is not an essential, but merely an acci- 
dental symptom from the particular violence of the disease. 
The appellation of Cholera therefore should, in my opinion, 
be confined to the disease I have described above ; which 
by its peculiar cause, and perhaps also by its symptoms, is 
very different from all the other species that have been asso- 
ciated with it. I believe that all the other species arranged 
under the title of Cholera by Sauvages or Sagar, may be 
properly enough referred to the genus of Diarrhoea ; which 
we are to treat of in the next chapter. 

The distinction I have endeavored to establish between 
the proper Cholera, and the other diseases that have some- 
times got the same appellation, will, asl judge, supersede 
the question, Whether the Cholera, in temperate climates, 
happens at any other season than that above assigned? 

1463.] In the case of a genuine cholera, the cure of it 
has been long established by experience. 

In the beginning of the disease, the evacuation of the 
redundant bile is to be favored by the plentiful exhibition 
of mild diluents,* both given by the mouth, and injected 
by the anus; and all evacuant medicines, employed in ei- 
ther way, are not only superfluous, but commonly hurtful. 

1464.] When the redundant bile appears to be suffi- 
ciently washed out, and even before that, if the spasmodic 
affections of the alimentary canal become very violent, and 
are communicated in a considerable degree to other parts 
of the body, or when a dangerous debility seems to be in- 
duced, the irritation is to be immediately obviated by 
opiates in sufficiently large doses, but in small bulk, and 
given either by the mouth, or by glyster.f 

• Thin rice gruel is as proper a mild diluent as any we can use ; as is also water in which a 
trust of bread is boiled. A very small quantity of port wine may be added to these diluents if 
the pulse be small or weak. , 

+ A pill consisting of a gram of opium may be given every two hours, and if it does not re- 
litre the symptoms after the third or fourth repetition, we may inject the following glyster : 

R. Decoct. Hord. ?x. 
Tinct. Thebaic. 3ii. 
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1465.] Though the patient be in this manner reliered, 
it frequently happens, that when the operation of the opi- 
um is over, the disease shows a tendency to return; and, 
for at least some days after the first attack, the irritability 
of the intestines, and their disposition to fall into painful 
spasmodic contractions, seem to continue. In this situa- 
tion, the repetition of the opiates, for perhaps several 
days, may come to be necessary; and as the debility com- 
monly induced by the disease favors the disposition to 
spasmodic aifections, it is often useful and necessary, to- 
gether with the opiates, to employ the tonic powers of the 
Peruvian bark.* 



CHAPTER XI. 
OF D1ARRHCEA, OR LOOSENESS. 

1466.] r I^HIS disease consists in evacuation by stool, 
A more frequent and of more liquid matter than 
usual. This leading and characteristic symptom is so diver- 
sified in its degree, in its causes, and in the variety of mat- 
ter evacuated, that it is almost impossible to give any ge- 
neral history of the disease. 

1467.] It is to be distinguished from dysentery, by not 
being contagious ; by being generally without fever ; and 
by being with the evacuation of the natural excrements, 
which are, at least, for some time, retained in dysentery. 
The two diseases have been commonly distinguished by the 
gripings being more violent in the dysentery ; and they are 
commonly less violent and less frequent in diarrhoea : but as 
they frequently do occur in this also, and sometimes to a 
considerable degree, so they do not afford any proper dis- 
tinction, f 

1468.] A diarrhoea is to be distinguished from cholera 
chiefly by the difference of their causes ; which, in cholera, 

M. f. Enema. 

This glystermay be repealed twice, or ilirice if there slinuld be occasion. 
* The ba.sk. id these cases is often successfully given along with rhubarb, as in the following fof- 
Siula: 

R. Pulv. Cort. Perav. 3 .ft. 
Rad. Rhei, 5i. 
M. f. Pulv. in part, aequal. xii. dividend. 

•»• of these powders may be given three times a day with a glass of port wine. 
+ Tenesmus »sa distinguishing symptom of dysentery, bui it is sometimes present in diarrhoea 
a.so ; (specially those drarrhaas which proceed from acrid or putrid substances in the iatestintj. 
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is of one peculiar kind ; but in diarrhoea is prodigiously di- 
versified, as we shall see presently. It has been common 
to distinguish cholera by the evacuation downwards being 
of bilious matter, and by this being always accompanied 
with a vomiting of the same kind ; but it does not univer- 
sally apply, as a diarrhoea is sometimes attended with vo- 
miting, and even of bilious matter. 

1469.] The disease of diarrhoea, thus distinguished, is 
very greatly diversified ; but in all cases, the frequency of 
stools is to be imputed to a preternatural increase of the pe- 
ristaltic motion in the whole, or at least in a considerable 
portion, of the intestinal canal. This increased action is 
in different degrees, is often convulsive and spasmodic, and 
at any rate is a motus abnormis : for which reason, in the 
Methodical Nosology, I have referred it to the order of Spas- 
mi, and accordingly treat of it in this place. 

1470.] Upon the same ground, as I consider the disease 
named Lientery to be an increased peristaltic motion over 
the whole of the intestinal canal, arising from a peculiar 
irritability, I have considered it as merely a species of di- 
arrhoea. The idea of a laxity of the intestinal canal be- 
ing the cause either of lientery, or other species of diar- 
rhoea, appears to me to be without foundation, except in the 
single case of frequent liquid stools from a palsy of the 
sphincter ant. 

1471.] The increased action of the peristaltic motion, I 
consider as always the chief part of the proximate cause of 
diarrhoea : but the disease is further, and indeed chiefly, 
diversified by the different causes of this increased action ; 
which we are now to inquire into. 

1472.] The several causes of the increased action of the 
intestines may be referred, I think, in the first place, to 
two general heads. 

The Jirst is, of the diseases of certain parts of the body 
which, either from a consent of the intestines with these 
parts, or from the relation which the intestines have to the 
whole system, occasion an increased action in the intes- 
tines, without the transference of any stimulant matter from 
the primary diseased part to them. 

The second head of the causes of the increased action of 
the intestines is the stimuli of various kinds, which are ap- 
plied directly to the intestines themselves. 

1473.] These affections of other parts of the system 
may affect the intestines without transference or appli- 
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cation of any of the stimulant matter, we learn from hence 
that the passions of the mind do in some persons excite 
diarrhoea. 

1474] That diseases in other parts may in like manner 
affect the intestines, appears from the dentition of infants 
frequently exciting diarrhoea. I believe that the gout of- 
ten affords another instance of the same kind ; and proba- 
bly there are others also, though not well ascertained. 

1475.] The stimuli (1472.) which may be applied to 
the intestines are of very various kinds ; and are either, 

1. Matters introduced by the mouth. 

2. Matters poured into the intestines by the several cx- 
cretories opening into them. 

3. Matters poured from certain preternatural openings 
made into them in certain diseases. 

1476.] Of those (1475, 1.) introduced by the mouth, 
the first to be mentioned are the aliments commonly taken 
in. Too great a quantity of these taken in, often prevents 
their due digestion in the stomach ; and by being thus sent 
in their crude, and probably acrid, state to the intestines, 
they frequently excite diarrhoea. 

The same aliments, though in proper quantity, yet hav- 
ing too great a proportion, as frequently happens, of sa- 
line or saccharine matter along with them, prove stimulant 
to the intestines, and excite diarrhoea. 

But our aliments prove especially the causes of diarrhoea, 
according as they, from their own nature, or from the 
weakness of the stomach, are disposed to undergo an undue 
degree of fermentation there, and thereby become stimu- 
lant to the intestines. Thus acescent aliments are ready to 
produce diarrhoea ; but whether from their having any di- 
rectly purgative quality, or only as mixed in an over pro- 
portion with the bile, is not well determined. 

1477.] Not only the acescent, but also the putrescent 
disposition of the aliments, seems to occasion a diarrhoea ; 
and it appears that even the effluvia of putrid bodies, taken 
in any way in large quantity, have the same effect. 

Are oils or fats, taken in as part of our aliments, ever 
the cause of diarrhoea ? and if so, in what manner do they 
operate r* 

147S.] The other matters introduced by the mouth, 
which may be causes of diarrhoea, are those thrown in either 
as medicines, or poisons that have the faculty of stimulat- 

* Rancid oils and fats certainly irritate the intestines, and my therefore prwduce diarrhat. 
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ing the alimentary canal. Thus, in the list of the Materia 
Medica, we have a long catalogue of those named purga- 
tives ; and in the list of poisons, we have many possessed 
of the same quality. The former, given in a certain quan- 
tity, occasion a temporary diarrhoea ; and given in very 
large doses, may occasion it in excess, and continue it 
longer than usual, producing that species of diarrhoea nam- 
ed a Hypercatharsis. 

1479.] The matters (1475, 2.) poured into the cavity of 
the intestines from the excretories opening into them, and 
which may occasion diarrhoea, are eitht r those from the 
pancreatic or biliary duct, or those from the excretories in 
the coats of the intestines themselves. 

1 480.] What changes may happen in the pancreatic juice 
I do not exactly know ; but I suppose that an acrid fluid 
may issue from the pancreas, even while still entire in its 
structure ; but more especially when it is in a suppurated, 
scirrhous, or cancerous state, that a very acrid matter may 
be poured out by the pancreatic duct, and occasion diarrhoea. 

1481.] We know well, that from the biliary duct the bile 
may be poured out in greater quantity than usual : and 
there is little doubt of its being also sometimes poured out 
of a more than ordinary acrid quality. It is very probable, 
that in both ways the bile is frequently a cause of diarrhoea. 

Though I have said above that diarrhoea may be com- 
monly distinguished from cholera, I must admit here, that 
as the causes producing that state of the bile which occa- 
sions cholera, may occur in all the different possible de- 
grees of force, so as, on one occasion, to produce the most 
violent and distinctly marked cholera ; but, upon another, 
to produce only the gentlest diarrhoea : which, however, 
will be the same disease, only varying in degree : so I think 
it probable, that in warm climates, and in warm seasons, a 
diarrhoea biliosa of this kind may frequently occur, not to 
be always certainly distinguished from cholera. 

However this may be, it is sufficiently probable, that, in 
some cases, the bile, without having been acted upon by the 
heat of the climate or season, may be redundant and acrid, 
and prove therefore a particular cause of diarrhoea. 

1482.] Beside bile from the several causes and in the 
conditions mentioned, the biliary duct may pour out pus, 
or other matter from abscesses in the liver, which may be 
the cause of diarrhoea. 

Practical writers take notice of a diarrhoea wherein a thin 

3n 
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and bloody liquid is discharged ; which they suppose to 
have proceeded from the liver, and have therefore given 
the disease the name of Hepatirrhoea : but we have not met 
with any instance of this kind ; and therefore cannot pro- 
perly say any thing concerning it. 

1483.] A second set of excretories, from which matter is 
poured into the cavity of the intestines, are those from the 
coats of the intestines themselves ; and are either the exha- 
lants proceeding directly from the extremities of arteries, 
or the excretories from the mucous follicles : and both these 
sources occur in prodigious number over the internal sur- 
face of the whole intestinal canal. It is probable that it is 
chiefly the effusion from these sources which, in most in- 
stances, gives the matter of the liquid stools occurring in 
diarrhoea. 

1484.] The matter from both sources may be poured out 
in larger quantity than usual, merely by the increased ac- 
tion of the intestines, whether that be excited by the pas- 
sions of the mind (1473.) by diseases in other parts of the 
system (1472, I.) or by the various stimulants mentioned 
1476, and following; or the quantity of matter poured 
out may be increased, not so much by the increased action 
of the intestines, as by an increased afflux of fluids from 
other parts of the system. 

Thus, cold applied to the surface of the body, and sup- 
pressing perspiration, may determine a greater quantity of 
fluids to the intestines. 

Thus, in the ischuria renalis, the urine taken into the 
blood-vessels is sometimes determined to pass off again by 
the intestines. 

In like manner, pus or serum may be absorbed from the 
cavities in which they have been stagnant, and be again 
poured out into the intestines, as frequently happens, in 
particular with respect to the water of dropsies. 

1485.] It is to be observed here, that a diarrhoea may be 
excited not only by a copious afflux of fluids from other 
parts of the system, but likewise by the mere determination 
of various acrid matters from the mass of blood into the ca- 
vity of the intestines. Thus it is supposed that the mor- 
bific matter of fevers is sometimes thrown out into the cavity 
of the intestines, and gives a critical diarrhoea : and whether 
I do or do not admit the doctrine of critical evacuations, I 
think it is probable that the morbific matter of the exanthe- 
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mata is frequently thrown upon the intestines, and occa- 
sions diarrhoea. 

I486.] It is to me further probable, that the putrescent 
matter diffused over the mass of blood in putrid diseases, 
is frequently poured out by the exhalants into the intestines, 
and proves there the cause, at least in part, of the diar- 
rhoea so commonly attending these diseases. 

1487.] Upon this subject of the matters poured into the 
cavity of the intestines, I have chiefly considered them as 
poured out in unusual quantity, but it is probable that, for 
the most part, they are also changed in their quality, and 
become of a more acrid and stimulant nature ; upon which 
account especially it is that they excite, or at least increase 
a diarrhoea. 

1488.] How far, and in what manner, the exhalant fluid 
may be changed in its nature and quality, we do not cer- 
tainly know ; but with respect to the fluid from the mucous 
excretories, we know, that when poured out in unusual 
quantity, it is commonly, at the same time, in a more li- 
quid and acrid form ; and may prove, therefore, consider- 
ably irritating. 

1489.] Though the copious effusion of a more liquid 
and acrid matter from the mucous excretories, be proba- 
bly owing to the matter being poured out immediately as 
it is secreted from the blood into the mucous follicles, with- 
out being allowed to stagnate in the latter, so as to acquire 
that milder quality and thicker consistence we commonly 
find in the mucus in its natural state ; and although we 
might suppose the excretions of a thin and acrid fluid 
should always be the effect of every determination to the 
mucous follicles, and of every stimulant applied to them ; 
yet it is certain, that the reverse is sometimes the case ; and 
that from the mucous follicles, there is frequently an in- 
creased excretion of a mucus, which appears in its proper 
form of a mild, viscid, and thickish matter. This com- 
monly occurs in the case of dysentery ; and it has been ob- 
served to give a species of diarrhoea, which has been pro- 
perly named the Diarrhoea Mucosa. 

1490.] A third source of matter poured into the cavity 
of the intestines, and occasioning diarrhoea (1475. 3.) is 
from those preternatural openings produced by diseases in 
the intestines or neighboring parts. Thus the blood-ves- 
sels on the internal surface of the intestines may be opened 
by erosion, rupture, or anastomosis, and pour into the ca- 
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vity their blood, which, either by its quantity, or by its 
acrimony, whether inherent, or acquired by stagnation, 
may sometimes give a diarrhoea evacuating bloody matter. 
This is what I think happens in that disease which has been 
called the Meloena or Morbus Niger. 

1491.] Another preternatural source of matter poured 
into the cavity of the intestines, is the rupture of abscesses 
seated either in the coats of the intestines themselves, or in 
anv of the contiguous viscera, which, during an inflamed 
state, had formed an adhesion with some part of the intes- 
tines. The matter thus poured into their cavity may be 
various ; purulent, or sanious, or both together, mixed at 
the same time with more or less of blood; and in each of 
these states may be a cause of diarrhoea. 

1492.] Amongst the stimuli that may be directly applied 
to the intestines, and which, by increasing their peristaltic 
motion, may occasion diarrhoea, I must not omit to men- 
tion worms as having frequently that effect. 

1493.] I must also mention here a state of the intestines, 
wherein their peristaltic motion is preternaturally increas- 
ed, and a diarrhoea produced ; and that is, when they are 
affected with an erythematic inflammation. With respect 
to the existence of such a state, and its occasioning diar- 
rhoea, see what is said above in 398, and following. Whe- 
ther it is to be considered as a particular and distinct case 
of diarrhoea, or is always the same with some of those pro- 
duced by one or other of the causes above-mentioned, I 
have not been able to determine. 

1494.] Lastly, by an accumulation of alimentary or of 
other matter poured into the cavity of the intestines from 
several of the sources above-mentioned, a diarrhoea may 
be especially occasioned when the absorption of the lac.teals, 
or of other absorbents, is prevented, either by an obstruc- 
tion of their orifices, or by an obstruction of the mesen- 
teric glands through which alone the absorbed fluids can be 
transmitted. 

In one instance of this kind, when the chyle prepared in 
the stomach and duodenum is not absorbed in the course 
of the intestines, but passes off in considerable quantity by 
the anus, the disease has been named Morbus Coeliacus, or 
simply and more properly Caeliaca; which accordingly I 
have considered as a species of diarrhoea. 

1495.] I have thus endeavored to point out the various 
species of disease that may come under the general appella- 
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tion of Diarrhoea ; and from that enumeration ft Mill ap- 
pear, that many, and indeed the greater part of the cases 
of diarrhoea, are to be considered as sympathetic affections, 
and to be cured only by curing the primary disease upon 
which they depend ; of which, however, I cannot properly 
treat here. From our enumeration it will also appear, that 
many of the cases of diarrhoea which may be considered as 
idiopathic, will not require my saying much of them here. 
In many instances, the disease is ascertained, and also the 
cause assigned, by the condition of the matter evacuated ; 
so that what is necessary to correct or remove it will be suf- 
ficiently obvious to practitioners of any knowledge. In 
short, I do not find that I can offer any general plan for the 
cure of diarrhoea ; and all that I can pretend to do on this 
subject, is to give some general remarks on the practice that 
has been commonly followed in the cure of this disease. 

1496.] The practice in this disease has chiefly proceeded 
upon the supposition of an acrimony in the fluids, or of a 
laxity in the simple and moving fibres of the intestines ; 
and the remedies employed have accordingly been, Correc- 
tors of particular acrimony, general demulcents, evacuants 
by vomiting or purging, astringents, or opiates. Upon each 
of these kinds of remedies I shall now offer some remarks. 

1497.] An acid acrimony is, upon several occasions, the 
cause of diarrhoea, particularly in children ; and in such 
cases the absorbent earths have been very properly employ- 
ed. The common, however, and promiscuous use of these, 
hath been very injudicious ; and where there is any putres- 
cency, they must be hurtful. 

1498.] The cases in which there is a putrid or putrescent 
acrimony prevailing, have been, I think too seldom taken 
notice of ; and, therefore, the use of acids too seldom ad- 
mitted. The acrimony to be suspected in bilious cases, is 
probably of the putrescent kind. 

1499.] The general correctors of acrimony are the mild 
diluents and demulcents. The former have not been so 
much employed in diarrhoea as they ought ; for, joined 
with demulcents, they very much increase the effects of the 
latter : and although the demulcents, both mucilaginous 
and oily, may by themselves be useful, yet without the as- 
sistance of diluents they can hardly be introduced in such 
quantity as to answer the purpose.* 

* Lintseed tea is both diluent and demulcent ; but as the patient sometimes loaths it, we may 
in its place use a decoction of marsh-raailow root, or of quince seed. These infusions and de- 
coctions ought to be extremely thin. An ounce of bruised quince seed will m»ke ituee pinls 
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1500.] As indigestion and crudities present in the stomach 
are so often the cause of diarrhoea, vomiting must therefore 
be frequently very useful in this disease. 

In like manner, when the disease proceeds, as it often 
does, from obstructed perspiration, and increased afflux of 
fluids to the intestines, vomiting is perhaps the most effec- 
tual means of restoring the determination of the fluids to 
the surface of the body. 

It is possible also, that vomiting may give some inversion 
of the peristaltic motion, which is determined too much 
downwards in diarrhoea ; so that upon the whole it is a re- 
medy which may be very generally useful in this disease.* 

1501.] Purging has been supposed to be more univer- 
sally necessary, and has been more generally practised. 
This, however, in my opinion, proceeds upon very mis- 
taken notions with respect to the disease ; and such a prac- 
tice seems to me for the most part superfluous, and in ma- 
ny cases very hurtful. It goes upon the supposition of an 
acrimony present in the intestines, that ought to be carried 
out by purging : but, if that acrimony has either been in- 
troduced by the mouth, or brought into the intestines from 
other parts of the body, purging can neither be a means of 
correcting nor of exhausting it ; and must rather have the 
effect of increasing its afflux, and of aggravating its effects. 
From whatever source the acrimony which can excite a di- 
arrhoea proceeds, it may be supposed sufficient to evacuate 
itself, so far as that can be done by purging ; and as in 
cholera, so in the same kind of diarrhoea, it will be more 
proper to assist the evacuation by diluents and demulcents, 
than to increase the irritation by purgatives. 

1502.] If, then, the use of purgatives in diarrhoea may 
be considered, even when an acrimony is present, as super- 
fluous, there are many other cases in which it may be ex- 
tremely hurtful. If the irritability of the intestines shall, 

of water as thick and ropy as the white of an egg : hence a drachm is sufficient for a pint of the 
decoction. 

We have another instance of a diluent and demulcent in the almond emulsion, which is an 
exceedingly elegant medicine. The formulae in both the London and Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia*. 
are not well adapted to cases of diarrt eta : for the former contains sugar, and the latter bitter 
aimonds ; both of which ingredients increase the irritation. In these cases, therefote, an emul- 
sion made with sweet almonds and gum araoic, is preferable to either of the others : as, 

R Amygdal. dulc. decorticat. §i. 
Gum Arabic. 3i. 

Tere in mortirio marmo >, et adde gradatim, 

Aq. font. lb. i. 
M. f. Emuls. 

* The methods of eivine thf tartar emetic, for producing either vomiting or sweating, may bt 
seen m the notes on article 185. 
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from affections in other parts of the system, or other causes, 
have been already very much increased, purgatives must 
necessarily aggravate the disease. In the case of lientery, 
nobody thinks of giving a purgative ; and in many cases of 
diarrhoea approaching to that, they must be equally impro- 
per. I have already observed, that when diarrhoea pro- 
ceeds from an afflux of fluids to the intestines, whether in 
too great quantity, or of an acrid quality, purgatives may 
be hurtful ; and, whoever, therefore, considers the nume- 
rous and various sources from which acrid matter may be 
poured into the cavity of the intestines, will readily per- 
ceive, that in many cases of diarrhoea, purgatives may be 
extremely pernicious. 

There is one case in particular to be taken notice of. 
When, from a general and acrid dissolution of the blood, 
the serous fluids run off too copiously in the cavity of the 
intestines, and excite that diarrhoea which attends the ad- 
vanced state of hectic fever, and is properly called a Colli- 
quative Diarrhoea ; I have, in such cases, often seen purga- 
tives given with the most baneful effects. 

There is still another case of diarrhoea in which purga- 
tives are pernicious ; and that is, when the disease depends, 
as we have alledged it sometimes may, upon an erythema- 
tic inflammation of the intestines. 

I need hardly add, that if there be a case of diarrhoea 
depending upon a laxity of the solids, purgatives cannot 
there be of an}' service, and may do much harm. Upon 
the whole, it will, I think, appear, that the use of purga- 
tives in diarrhoea is very much limited ; and that the promiscu 
ous use of them, which has been so common, is injudicious, 
and often pernicious. I believe the practice has been chiefly 
owing to the use of purgatives in dysenteric cases, in which 
they are truly useful ; because, contrary to the case of di- 
arrhoea, there is in dysentery a considerable constriction of 
the intestines.* 

1503.] Another set of remedies employed in diarrhoea 
are astringents. There has been some hesitation about the 

* Notwithstanding all the author advances concerning the danger of purgatives in a diarrhoea, 
there are some rases in which they are of singular utility. His arguments in this article are 
doubtless just ; and, in the species of diarrhoea which he here enumerates, purgatives are cer- 
tainly hurtful • but many instances of diarrhoea occur, which proceed from an acrimony ihat is 
extremelv tenacious, and that adheres closely to the internal surtace of the intestines, or is re- 
tained in their folds. In such cases, purgatives are the oniy remedies for removing the disease, 
and ought therefore to be used. In all other cases, as the author justly observes, they are cer- 
tainly pernicious. Having ascertained when purgatives are proper, the next consideration is, 
■what purgatives ought to be used' The answer is obvious:— Neutral salts, particularly Soda 
Dhosnhoiaia Rochel salt, Glauber's salts, and Epsom salt, which are enumerated in the order 
of their being agreeable, but in a contrary order to their degree of efficacy; the Epsom salt b«- 
ing the least agreeable, but the most efficacious. 
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employment of these in recent cases, upon the supposition 
that they might occasion the retention of an acrid matter 
that should be thrown out. I cannot, however, well un- 
derstand or assign the cases in which such caution is neces- 
sary and I think that the power of astringents is seldom 
so great as to render their use very dangerous. 

The only difficulty which has occurred to me, with res- 
pect to their use, has been to judge of the circumstances to 
which they are especially adapted. It appears to me to be 
only in those where the irritability of the intestines depends 
upon a loss of tone; and this, I think, may occur from 
the debility of the whole system, or from causes acting on 
the intestines alone. All violent or long continued spas- 
modic and convulsive affections of the intestinal canal ne- 
cessarily induce a debility there; and such causes often 
take place, from violent irritation, in colic, dysentery, 
cholera, and diarrhoea.* 

1504.] The last of the remedies of diarrhoea that remain 
to be mentioned are opiates. The same objections have 
been made to the use of these, in recent cases of diarrhoea, 
as to that of astringents; but on no good grounds: for the 
effect of opiates, as astringent, is never very permanent ; 
and an evacuation depending upon irritation, though it may 
be for some time suspended by opiates, yet always returns 
very soon. It is only by taking off irritability that opiates 
are useful in diarrhoea ; and therefore, when the disease de- 
pends upon an increase of irritability alone, or when, though 
proceeding from irritation, that irritation is corrected or ex- 
hausted, opiates are the most useful and certain remedy. 
And though opiates are not suited to correct or remove an 
irritation applied, they are often of great benefit in suspend- 
ing the effects of that irritation whenever these are violent : 

* The astringents to be used, when they are proper, are various : as Alum, Logwood, Cate- 
chu, Rhubarb, Uc. The author justly remarks, that astringents arc only useful in cases of debi- 
lity, and therefore the tonic astringents are undoubtedly pre f cr.ible to any other. Khubaib and 
Peruvian bark, each possessing both these qualities, may therefore be advantageously u;ed con- 
jointly, as in the following formula : 

R. Pulv. Cort. Peruv. gi. 
Rad. Rhei, Eft 
M. f. Pulv. 

The dote of this powder may be varied according to circumstances, from a scrapie to a drachm, 
iMice a day, with a glass of Port wine after it. Ii may not be improper to observe, thai in diar- 
rhoeas in general, peculiar attention must be paid to diet. The oleraceous and acescent vege- 
tal; es must be carefull) avoided ; as must also all fermented liquors except Port wine : of the 
Urinaceouc vegetables, rice is the best ; and rice-water, with a wile cinnamon and Port wine, 
i- the most pruper drink Ua patient* in these cases. Roasted meats are preferable to boiled; 
and veal, lamb, or chickens, preferable to beef or mutton. Pork is very improper ; as are also 
all kinds of fish. Puddings of all kinds without fruit are very proper food for such patients, es- 
pecially rice-puddings made without eggs, but with milk and cinnamon ; and also rice-milk, 
sa«o with Pom wine ; blanc man o <_-, 8rc. 
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and, upon the whole, it will appear, that opiates may be 
very frequently, and with great propriety, employed in the 
cure of diarrhoea. 



CHAPTER XII. 
OF THE DIABETES. 

1505.] r T* , HIS disease consists in the voiding of an un- 
JL usually large quantity of urine. 

As hardly any secretion can be increased without an in- 
creased action of the vessels concerned in it, and as some 
instances of this disease are attended with affections mani- 
festly spasmodic, I have had no doubt of arranging the 
diabetes under the order of Spasmi. 

1506.] This disease is always accompanied with a great 
degree of thirst, and therefore with the taking in of a great 
quantity of drink. This in some measure accounts for the 
very extraordinary quantities of urine voided : but still, in- 
dependent of this, a peculiar disease certainly takes place ; 
as the quantity of urine voided does almost always exceed 
the whole of the liquids, and sometimes the whole of both 
solids and liquids, taken in. 

1507.] The urine voided in this disease is always very 
clear, and at first sight appears entirely without any color ; 
but viewed in a certain* light, it generally appears to be 
slightly tinged with a yellowish green, and in this respect 
has been very properly compared to a solution of honey in 
a large proportion of water. 

Examined by the taste, it is very generally found to be 
more or less sweet ; and many experiments that have now 
been made in different instances of the disease show clearly 
that such urine contains, in considerable quantity, a sac- 
charine matter which appears to be very exactly of the na- 
ture of common sugar. 

1508.] Doctor Willis seems to me to have been the first 
who took notice of the sweetness of the urine in diabetes, 
and almost every physician of England has since taken no- 
tice of the same. It is to be doubted, indeed, if there is 
any case of idiopathic diabetes in which the urine is of a 
different kind. Though neither the ancients, nor, in the 
other countries of Europe, the moderns, till the latter were 
directed to it by the English, have taken notice of the 

3o 
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sweetness of the urine, it does not persuade me, that either 
in ancient or in modern times the urine in diabetes was of 
another kind. I myself, indeed, think I have met with one 
instance of diabetes in which the urine was perfectly insi- 
pid ; and it would seem that a like observation had occur- 
red to Dr. Martin Lister. I am persuaded, however, that 
such instances are very rare ; and that the other is by much 
the more common, and perhaps the almost universal occur- 
rence. I judge, therefore, that the presence of such a sac- 
charine matter may be considered as the principal circum- 
stance in idiopathic diabetes ; and it gives at least the only 
case of that disease that I can properly treat of here, for I 
am only certain that what I am further to mention relates to 
such a case. 

1509.] The antecedents of this disease, and consequent- 
ly the remote causes of it, have not been well ascertained. 
It may be true that it frequently happens to men who, for 
a long time before, had been intemperate in drinking ; that 
it happens to persons of a broken constitution, or who, as 
we often express it, arc in a cachectic state ; that it some- 
times follows intermittent fevers ; and that it has often oc- 
curred from excess in drinking of mineral waters. But 
none of these causes apply very generally to the cases that 
occur: such cases are not always, nor even frequently, 
followed by a diabetes ; and there are many instances of 
diabetes ; which could not be referred to any of them. 
In most of the cases of this disease which I have met 
with, I could not refer it to any particular cause. 

1510.] This disease commonly comes on slowly, and al- 
most imperceptibly, without any previous disorder. It 
often arises to a considerable degree, and subsists long 
without being accompanied with evident disorder in any 
particular part of the system. The great thirst which al- 
ways, and the voracious appetite which frequently, occur 
in it, are often the only remarkable symptoms. Under 
the continuance of the disease, the body is often greatly 
emaciated ; and a great weakness also prevails. The pulse 
is commonly frequent ; and an obscure fever is for the most 
part present. When the disease proves fatal, it generally 
ends with a fever, in many circumstances, particularly 
those of emaciation and debility, resembling a hectic. 

1511.] The proximate cause of this disease is not cer- 
tainly or clearly known. It seems to have been sometimes 
connected with calculous affections of the kidneys ; and it 
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*s possible, that an irritation applied there may increase the 
secretion of urine. It perhaps often does so ; but how it 
should produce the singular change that takes place in the 
state of the urine, is not to be easily explained. It cer- 
tainly often happens, that calculous matters are long pre- 
sent iu the urinary passages, without having any such ef- 
fect as that of producing diabetes in any shape. 

Some have supposed that the disease occurs from a relax- 
ed state of the secretory vessels of the kidneys ; and indeed 
the dissections of persons who had died of this disease have 
shown the kidneys in a very flaccid state. This however, 
is probably to be considered as rather the effect than the 
cause of the disease. 

That no topical affection of the kidneys has a share in 
producing this disease, and that a fault in the assimilation 
of the fluids is rather to be blamed, I conclude from hence, 
that even the solid food taken in, increases the quantity of 
the urine voided, at the same time with an increase or the 
saccharine matter above-mentioned. 

1512.] The diabetes has been supposed to be owing to a 
certain state of the bile : and it is true, that this disease has 
sometimes occurred in persons who were at the same time 
affected with diseases of the liver : but this occurrence does 
not often take place ; and the diabetes frequently occurs 
separately from any affection of the liver. In twenty in- 
stances of diabetes which I have seen, there was not in any 
one of them any evident affection of the liver. 

The explanation that has been offered of the nature and 
operation of the bile, in producing diabetes, is very hypo- 
thetical, and no wise satisfying. 

1513.] As I have already said, I think it probable, that 
in most cases the proximate cause of this disease is some 
fault in the assimilatory powers, or in those employed in 
converting alimentary matters into the proper animal 
fluids. This I formerly hinted to Dr. Dobson, and it has 
been prosecuted and published by him ; but I must own 
that it is a theory embarrassed with some difficulties which 
I cannot at present very well remove. 

1514.] The proximate cause of diabetes being so little 
known or ascertained, I cannot propose any rational me- 
thod of cure in the disease.* From the testimony of several 

* The disease is happily not very common : but, when a physician is calico', he is under the 
necessity of doing something, and not remaining inactive. Some general directions may there- 
fore be acceptable to the young practitioner. The cure will principally consist in avoiding 
whatever may r la\" Hie renal vessels, especially by avoiding strong drink, *s the quantity of 
Urine is alwav S lessi» proportion as th« perspiration is. increased, itseeiiiS aaviseaMe, tj keep. 
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authors, I believe that the disease has been cured : but I 
believe also, that this has seldom happened ; and when the 
disease has been cured, I doubt much if it was effected by 
the several remedies to which these cures have been ascrib- 
ed. In all the instances of this disease which I myself have 
seen, and in several others of which I have been informed, 
no cure of it has ever been made in Scotland, though many 
instances of it have occurred, and in most of them the re- 
medies recommended by authors have been diligently em- 
ployed. I cannot, therefore, with any advantage, enter 
into a detail of these remedies ; and as the disease, toge* 
ther with its several circumstances, when they shall here- 
after occur, is likely to become the subject of diligent in- 
vestigation, I avoid going farther at present, and judge it 
prudent to suspend my opinion till I shall have more ob- 
servations and experiments upon which I can form it more 
clearly. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

OF THE HYSTERIA, OR THE HYSTERIC 
DISEASE. 

1515.] r T > HE many and various symptoms which have 
X been supposed to belong to a disease under 
this appellation, render it extremely difficult to give a ge- 
neral character or definition of it. It is, however, proper 
in all cases to attempt some general idea ; and therefore, 
by taking the most common form, and that concurrence of 
symptoms by which it is principally distinguished, I have 
formed a character in my system of Methodical Nosology, 
and shall here endeavor to illustrate it by giving a more 
full history of the phenomena. 

1516.] The disease attacks in paroxysms or fits. These 
commonly begin by some pain and fulness felt in the left 
side of the belly. From this a ball* seems to move with 
a grumbling noise into the other parts of the belly; and, 
making as it were various convolutions there, seems to 
move into the stomach ; and more distinctly still rises up to 

the surface of the skin lax and perspirable ; and, if the patient's strength allows him, he ought 
frequently to use bodily exercise to promote sweat. For a similar rejson, external cold must 
be avoided, because by diminishing perspiration, a larger quantity of fluids is derived to the 
kidneys. In some cases the disease may be probably owing to a lax or weak «tate of the kid- 
ney";: hence the indication of tonics, as Peruvian bark, and other tonic bitten. 
* Commonly called Globus hystericus by authors. 
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the top of the gullet, where it remains for some time and 
by its pressure upon the larynx gives a sense of suffocation. 
By the time that the disease has proceeded thus far, the 
patient is affected with a stupor and insensibility, while at 
the same time the body is agitated with various convulsions. 
The trunk of the body is wreathed to and fro, and the 
limbs are variously agitated; commonly the convulsive 
motion of one arm and hand, is that of beating with the 
closed fist, upon the beast very violently and repeatedly. 
This state continues for some time, and has during that 
time some remissions and renewals of the convulsive mo- 
tions ; but they at length cease, leaving the patient in a stu- 
pid and seemingly sleeping state. More or less suddenly, 
and frequently with repeated sighing and sobbing, toge- 
ther with a murmuring noise in the belly, the patient re- 
turns to the exercise of sense and motion, but generally 
without any recollection of the several circumstances that 
had taken place during the fit. 

1517.] This is the form of what is called an hysteric 
paroxysm, and is the most common form ; but its parox- 
ysms are considerably varied in different persons, and even 
in the same person at different times, it differs, by hav- 
ing more or fewer of the circumstances above-mentioned; 
by these circumstances being more or less violent; and by 
the different duration of the whole fit. 

Before the fit there is sometimes a sudden and unusually 
laro-e flow of limpid urine. At the coming on o the ht, 
the stomach is sometimes affected with , vomiting, the lungs 
with considerable difficulty of breathing, and the heart 
with palpitations. During the fit, the whole of the belly, 
and particularly the navel, is drawn strongly inwards ; the 
spincter ani is sometimes so firmly constricted as not to 
admit a small glyster-pine, and there is at the same time an 
entire suppression of urine. Such fits are from time to 
time, reaSy to recur ; and during the intervals, the patients 
are liable to involuntary motions, to fits of laughing and 
crying, with sudden transition from the one to the other ; 
while sometimes false imaginations,^ some degree of de- 

hnum * s ° j^ U ^ ections have been supposed peculiar to 
the female sex ; and indeed they most commonly appear in 
emlS but tl C y sometimes, though rarely, attack also the 
made sex ; never, however, that I have observed, in the same 
exquisite degree. 
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In the female sex, the disease occurs especially from the 
age of puberty to that of thirty-five years ; and though it 
does sometimes, yet it very seldom appears before the former 
or after the latter of these periods. 

At all ages, the time at which it most readily occurs is that 
of the menstrual period. 

The disease more especially affects the females of the 
most exquisitely sanguine and plethoric habits, and fre- 
quently affects those of the most robust and masculine con- 
stitutions. 

It affects the barren more than the breeding women, and 
therefore frequently young widows. 

It occurs especially in those females who are liable to the 
Nymphomania ; and the Nosologists have properly enough 
marked one of the varieties of this disease by the title of 
Hysteria Libidinosa. 

In the persons liable to the fits of this disease, it is rea- 
dily excited by the passions of the mind, and by every con- 
siderable emotion, especially those brought on by surprise. 

The persons liable to this disease acquire often such a de- 
gree of sensibility, as to be strongly affected by every im- 
pression that comes upon them by surprise. 

1519.] In this history, there appears to be a concurrence 
of symptoms and circumstances properly marking a very 
particular disease, which I think may be distinguished from 
all others. It seems to me to have been improperly consi- 
dered by physicians as the same with some other diseases, 
and particularly with hypochondriasis. The two diseases 
may have some symptoms in common, but for the most part 
are considerably different. 

Spasmodic affections occur in both diseases : but neither 
so frequently, nor to so great a degree, in hypochondriasis 
as in hysteria. 

Persons liable to hysteria are sometimes affected at the 
same time with dyspepsia. They are often, however, en- 
tirely free from it ; but I believe this never happens to per- 
sons affected with hypochondriasis. 

These different circumstances mark some difference in the 
two diseases; but they are still more certainly distinguished 
by the temperament* they attack, and by the time-)- of life 
at which they appear to be most exquisitely formed. 

It has been generally supposed, that the two diseases dif- 

* Hysteria attacks the sanguine and plethoric, but Hypochondriasis themelar 
+ Hypochondriasis scarcely ever appears car!)' in .ife, nor Hysteria late; and H)poch«'rwJria»» 
Incomes aggravated, but Hysteria relieved by advancing age. 
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fer only in respect of their appearing in different sexes. But 
this is not welt founded : for although the hysteria appears 
most commonly in females, the male sex is not absolutely 
free from it, as I have observed above ; and although the 
hypochondriasis may be most frequent in men, the instances 
of it in the female sex are very common.* 

1520.] From all these considerations, it must, I think, ap- 
pear, that the hysteria may be very well, and properly, dis- 
tinguished from hypochondriasis. 

Further, it seems to me to have been with great impro- 
priety, that almost every degree of the irregular motions 
of the nervous system has been referred to the one or 
other of these two diseases, Both are marked by a pecu- 
liarity of temperament, as well as by certain symptoms 
commonly accompanying that ; but some of these, and ma- 
ny others usually marked by the name of nervous symp- 
toms may, from various causes, arise in temperaments dif- 
ferent from that which is peculiar to either hysteria or hy- 
pochondriasis, and without being joined with the peculiar 
symptoms of either the one or the other disease : so that 
the appellations of Hysteric and Hypochondriac are very 
inaccurately applied to them. Under what view these 
symptoms are otherwise to be considered, I am not ready 
to determine ; but must remark, that the appellation of 
Nervous Diseases is too vague and undefined to be of any 
useful application. . . 

1521 ] Having thus endeavored to distinguish hysteria 
from every other disease, I shall now attempt its peculiar 
pathology. With respect to this, I think it will, in the first 
place, be obvious, that its paroxysms begin by a convulsive 
and spasmodic affection of the alimentary canal, which is 
afterwards communicated to the brain, and to a great part 
of the nervous system. Although the disease appears to 
be<rin in the alimentary canal, yet the connection which 
the paroxysms so often have with the menstrual flux, and 
with the diseases that depend on the state of the genitals, 
shows, that the physicians haveat all times judged rightly 
in considering this disease as an affection of the uterus and 
other parts of the genital system. 

1522 1 With regard to this, however, I can go no farther. 
In what manner the uterus, and in parUcular the ovaria, are 
affected in this disease ; how the affection of these is com- 
municated, with particular circumstances, to the ahmen- 

* The Hypochondriasis m *om.n \m been frequently mistaken for Hysteria. 
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tary canal ; or how the affection of this, rising upwards, 
affects the brain, so as to occasion the particular convul- 
sions which occur in tins disease, I cannot pretend to 
explain. 

But although I cannot trace this disease to its first causes, 
or explain the whole of the phenomena, 1 hope, that with 
respect to the general nature of the disease, I may form 
general conclusions, which may serve to direct our con- 
duct in the cure of it. 

1523.] Thus, from a consideration of the predisponcnt 
and occasional causes, it will, I think, appear, that the 
chief part of the proximate cause is a mobility of the sys- 
tem, depending generally upon its plethoric state. 

1524.] Whether this disease ever arises from a mobility 
of the system, independent of any plethoric state of it, I 
cannot positively determine ; but in many cases that have 
subsisted for some time, it is evident that a sensibility, and 
consequently a mobility, are acquired, which often appear 
when neither a general plethora can be supposed to subsist, 
nor an occasional turgescenee to have happened. How- 
ever, as we have shown above, that a distension of the ves- 
sels of the brain seems to occasion epilepsy, and that a 
turgescenee of the blood in the vessels oi the lungs seems to 
produce asthma ; so analogy leads me to suppose, that a 
turgescenee of blood in the uterus, or in other parts of the 
genital system, may occasion the spasmodic and convul- 
sive motions which appear in hysteria. It will, at the 
same time, be evident, that this affection of the genitals 
must especially occur in plethoric habits ; and every cir- 
cumstance mentioned in the history of the disease serves to 
confirm this opinion with respect to its proximate cause. 

1525.] From this view of the subject, the analogy of 
hysteria and epilepsy will readily appear ; and why, there- 
fore, 1 am to say that the indications of cure are the same 
in both. 

\s the indications, so the several means of answering 
them are so much the same in both diseases, that the same 
observations and directions, with regard to the choice and 
employment of these remedies, that have been delivered 
above on the subject of epilepsy, will apply pretty exactly 
to hysteria ; and therefore need not to be repeated here.* 

* Although the indications of cure may be the same in both diseases, yet in hysteria we are 
more frequently under the necessity of relieving the violence ot the symptoms than in epilepsy ; 
ami lor this purpose we must have fetour^e to a variety ot antispasmodics. — Asafaclida, in vjri- 
•us forms, is usually employed ; as are also volatile spirits : but both these joined prove more 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OF CANINE MADNESS AND HYDROPHOBIA. 

1526. npHlS disease has been so exactly and fully de- 
X. scribed in books that are in every body's 
hands, that it is on no account necessary for me to give any 
history of it here ; and with respect to the pathology of it, I 
find that I can say nothing satisfying to myself, or that I 
can expect to prove so to others. I find also, with respect 
to the cure of this disease, that there is no subject in which 
the fallacy of experience appears more strongly than in this. 
From the most ancient to the present times, many reme- 
dies for preventing and curing this disease have been recom- 
mended under the sanction of pretended experience, and 
have perhaps also kept their credit for some time : but suc- 
ceeding times have generally, upon the same ground of ex- 
perience, destroyed that credit entirely ; and most of the 
remedies formerly employed are now fallen into absolute 
neglect. In the present age, some new remedies have been 
proposed, and have experience alledgedto vouch for their 
efficacy ; but many doubts still remain with respect to this : 
and though I cannot determine in this matter from my own 
experience, I think it incumbent on me to give the best 

opium. Opium, however, ough .no to be used, e: ^ce pt wne re < iner ^ Besidei the 

a/ways leaves the patient ^markably low, and '^'e t0 re( ur ns of tn P rf ex > erna „ as str 
use of these remedies internal!) '..some .of hem rna> Dewcnu > j iemedies are chiefly- 

volatile spirits to the nose, the vi nolle arther £ fV™ m ; but the fetid gums, in substance, 
designed for occasionally removing tl f ;'°' e " c f ot V^c™ The formulae of them are in both 

R. Pilul. Gummos. Edmb. Sft. 
Castor. Russic. 3i. 
Syr. simpl. q. s. 
M f mass, in pilulas lxxv. equates dividend. 

ttSSgESfflSffi 0-0/ the ingredient,, h preferable to either of ourgutn. 
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judgment I can form with respect to the choice of the re- 
medies at present recommended. 

1527.] 1 am in the first place, firmly persuaded, that 
the most certain means of preventing the consequences of 
the bite, is to cut out, or otherwise destroy, the part in 
which the bite has been made. In this every body agrees ; 
but with this difference, that some are of opinion that it 
can only be effectual when it is done very soon alter the 
wound has been made, and they therefore neglect it when 
this opportunity is missed. There have been, however, 
no experiments made proper to determine this matter : and 
there are many considerations which lead me to think, 
that the poison is not immediately communicated to the 
system ; and therefore, that this measure of destroying the 
part may be practised with advantage, even many days af- 
ter the bite lias been given. 

1528.] Whilst the state of our experience, with respect 
to several remedies now in use, is uncertain, I cannot ven- 
ture to assert that any of these is absolutely ineffectu- 
al ; but 1 can give it as my opinion, that the efficacy of 
mercurv, given very largely, and persisted in for a long 
time, both as a means of preventing the disease, and of 
curing it when it has actually come on, is better supported 
by experience than that of any other remedy now proposed 
or commonly employed. 



BOOK IV. 

OF VESANIvE, OR OF THE DISORDERS OF 
THE INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONS. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF VESANIJE IN GENERAL. 

1529.] HHHE Nosologists, Sauvages, and Sagar, in a 
A. class of diseases under the title of Vesani^e, 
have comprehended the two orders, of Halluclnationes or 
False Perceptions, and of Morositates or Erroneous Appe- 
tites and Passions ; and, in like manner, Linnaeus in hi* 
class of Mentales, corresponding to the Vesanise of Sau- 
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vages, has comprehended the two orders of Imaginarii 
and Pathetici, nearly the same with the Hallucinationes and 
Morositates of that author. This, however, from several 
considerations, appears to me improper ; and I have there- 
fore formed a class of Vesania? nearly the same with the Pa- 
ranoic of Vogel, excluding from it the Hallucinationes and 
Morositates, which I have referred to the Morbi Locales. 
Mr. Vogel has done the like, in separating from the Para- 
noic the false perceptions and erroneous appetites ; and has 
thrown these into another class, to which he has given the 
title of HypersBstheses. 

1530.] It is indeed true, that certain hallucinationes and 
morositates are frequently combined with what I propose to 
consider as strictly a vesania or an erroneous judgment ; 
and sometimes the hallucinationes seem to lay the founda- 
tion of, and to form almost entirely, the vesania. But as 
most part of the hallucinationes enumerated by the Nosolo- 
gists are affections purely topical, and induce no other error 
of judgment beside that which relates to the single object of 
the sense or particular organ affected ; so these are certain- 
ly to be separated from the diseases which consist in a more 
general affection of the judgment. Even when the halluci- 
nationes constantly accompany or seem to induce the vesa- 
nia, yet being such as arise from internal causes, and may 
be presumed to arise from the same cause as the more gene- 
ral affection of the judgment, they are therefore to be con- 
sidered as symptoms of this only. 

In like manner I judge with respect to the morositates, 
or erroneous passions, that accompany vesania ; which, as 
consequences of a false judgment, must be considered as 
arising from the same causes, and as symptoms only, of the 
more general affection. 

There is, indeed, one case of a morositas whicn seems to 
induce a vesania, or more general affection of the judg- 
ment ; and this may lead us to consider the vesania, in this 
case, as a symptom of an erroneous appetite, but will not 
afford any °-ood reason for comprehending the morositates 
in general under the vesaniae, considered as primary diseases. 
The limitation, therefore, of the class of Vesaniae to the 
lesions of our judging faculty, seems from every conside- 
ration to be proper. . 
The particular diseases to be comprenended under this 
class mav be distinguished according as they afleet persons 
in the time of waking or sleeping. Those which affect men 
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awake, may again be considered, as they consist in an erro- 
neous judgment, to which I shall give the appellation of 
Delirium; or as thev consist in a weakness or imperfection 
of judgment, which I shall name Fatuity. I begin with 
the consideration of Delirium. 

1531.] As men differ greatly in the soundness and force of 
their judgment, so it may be proper here to ascertain more 
precisely what error or imperfection of our judging facul- 
ty is to be considered as morbid, and to admit of the appel- 
lations of Delirium and Fatuity. In doing this, I shall first 
consider the morbid errors of judgment under the general 
appellation of Delirium, which has been commonly em- 
ployed to denote every mode of such error. 

1532.] As our judgment is chiefly exercised in discern- 
ing and judging of the several relations of things, I appre- 
hend that delirium may be defined to be, — In a person 
awake, a false or mistaken judgment of those relations of 
things, which, as occurring most frequently in life, are 
those about which the generality of men form the same 
judgment ; and particularly when the judgment is very dif- 
ferent from what the person himself had before usually 
formed. 

1533.] With this mistaken judgment of relations there 
is frequently joined some false perception of external ob- 
jects, without any evident fault in the organs of sense, and 
which seems therefore to depend upon an internal cause ; 
that is, upon the imagination arising from a condition in 
the brain presenting objects which are not actually present. 
Such false perceptions must necessarily occasion a delirium, 
or an erroneous judgment, which is to be considered as the 
disease. 

, 1534.] Another circumstance, commonly attending de- 
lirium, is a very unusual association of ideas. As, with 
respect to most of the affairs of common life, the ideas laid 
up in the memorj' are, in most men, associated in the same 
manner; so a very unusual association, in any individual, 
must prevent his forming the ordinary judgment of those 
relations which are the most common foundation of asso- 
ciation in tiie memory : and therefore this unusual and 
commonly hurried association of ideas, usually is, and may 
be considered as, a part of delirium. In particular it may 
be considered as a certain mark of a general morbid affec- 
tion of the intellectual organs, it being an interruption or 
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perversion of the ordinary operations of memory, the com- 
mon and necessary foundation of the exercise of judgment. 
1535.] A third circumstance attending delirium, is an 
emotion or passion, sometimes of the angry, sometimes of 
the timid kind ; and from whatever cause in the perception 
or judgment, it is not proportioned to such cause, either 
in the manner formerly customary to the person himself, or 
in the manner usual with the generality of other men. 

1536.] Delirium, then, may be more shortly defined — 
In a person awake, a false judgment arising from percep- 
tions of imagination, or from false recollection, and com- 
monly producing disproportionate emotions. 

Such delirium is of two kinds; as it is combined with 
pyrexia and comatose affections ; or, as it is entirely with- 
out any such combination. It is the latter case that we 
name Insanity; and it is this kind of delirium only that I 
am to treat of here. . 

1537.] Insanity may perhaps be properly considered as 
a oenus comprehending many different species, each of 
which may deserve our attention ; but before proceeding 
to the consideration of particular species, 1 think it pro- 
per to attempt an investigation of the cause of insanity in 

g6 "533 I In doing this, I shall take it for granted, as de- 
monstrated elsewhere, that although this disease seems to 
be chiefly, and sometimes solely, an affection of the mind ; 
vet the connection between the mind and body in this case 
is such, that these affections of the mind must be consi- 
dered as depending upon a certain state of our corporeal 
part. See Halleri Prim. Lin. Physiolog. § 570. See Loer- 
haaviilnst. Med. §581. 696. 

1539.1 Admitting this proposition, I must in the next 
place assume another, which I likewise suppose to be de- 
monstrated elsewhere. This is, that the part of our body 
^immediately connected with the ™»fc™J^f™ 
more especially concerned in every affection ot the intej- 
kctnal functions, is the common origin of the nerves ; 
which I shall, in what follows, speak of under the appel- 

lat i°54o' f l HlfeTowever, in assuming this last proposition 
a very great difficulty immediately presents i se f . Altho 
we cannot doubt that the operations of our intellect always 
depend upon certain motions taking place in the brain, (see 
Gaub Peth. Med. § 523;) yet these motions have never 
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been the objects of our senses, nor have we been able to 
perceive that any particular part of the brain has more con- 
cern in the operations of our intellect than any other. Nei- 
ther have we attained any knowledge of what share the se- 
veral parts of the brain have in that operation ; and there- 
fore, in this situation of our science, it must be a very diffi- 
cult matter to discover those states of the brain that may 
give occasion to the various state of our intellectual functions. 

1541.] It may be observed, that the different state of the 
motion of the blood in the vessels of the brain has some share 
in affecting the operations of the intellect : and physicians, 
in seeking for the causes of the different states of our intel- 
lectual functions, have hardly looked further than into the 
state of the motion of the blood, or into the condition of the 
blood itself: but it is evident that the operations of the intel- 
lectual functions ordinarily go on, and are often considera- 
bly varied, without our being able to perceive any difference 
either in the motions or in the conditions of the blood. 

1542.] Upon the other hand, it is very probable that the 
state of the intellectual functions depends chiefly upon the 
state and condition of what is termed the Nervous Power, 
or, as we suppose, of a subtile very moveable fluid, included 
or inherent, in a manner we do not clearly understand in 
every part of the medullary substance of the brain and 
nerves, and which in a living and healthy man is capable of 
being moved from every one part to every other of the ner- 
vous system. 

1543.] With respect to this power, we have pretty clear 
proof that it frequently has a motion from the sentient ex- 
tremities of the nerves towards the brain, and thereby pro- 
duces sensation ; and we have the same proof, that in con- 
sequence of volition the nervous power has a motion from 
the brain into the muscles or organs of motion. Accord- 
ingly, as sensation excites our intellectual operations, and 
volition is the effect of these, and as the connection between 
sensation and volition is always by the intervention of the 
brain and of intellectual operations ; so we can hardly 
doubt, that these latter depend upon certain motions, and 
the various modification of these motions, in the brain. 

1544.] To ascertain the different states of these motions 
may be very difficult ; and physicians have common Ly con- 
sidered it to be so very mysterious, that they have generally 
despaired of attaining any knowledge with regard to it : 
but I consider such absolute despair, and the negligence it 
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inspires, to be always very blameable ; and I shall now 
venture to go some length in the inquiry, hoping that some 
steps made with tolerable firmness may enable us to go still 
further. 

1545.] To this purpose, I think it evident, that the ner- 
vous power, in the whole as well as in the several parts of 
the nervous system, and particularly in the brain, is at dif- 
ferent times in different degrees of mobilitv and force. To 
these different states, I beg leave to apply the terms of Ex- 
citement and Collapse. To that state in which the mobility 
and force are sufficient for the exercise of the functions, or 
when these states are any way preternaturally increased, I 
give the name of Excitement ; and to that state in which 
the mobility and force are not sufficient for the ordinary ex- 
ercise of the functions, or when they are diminished from 
the state in which the}- had been before, I give the name of 
Collapse. I beg, however, it may be observed, that by 
these terms I mean to express matters of fact only ; and 
without intending, by these terms, to explain the circum- 
stance or condition, mechanical or physical, of the nervous 
power or fluid in these different states. 

1546.] That these different states of excitement and col- 
lapse take place on different occasions, must, I think, be 
manifest from numberless phenomena of the animal eco- 
nomy : but it is especially to our present purpose to ob- 
serve, that the different states of excitement and collapse, 
are in no instance more remarkable, than in the different 
states of waking and sleeping. In the latter, when quite 
complete, the motion and mobility of the nervous power, 
with respect to the whole of what are called the Animal 
Functions, entirely cease, or, as I would express it, are in 
a state of collapse ; and are very different from the state of 
waking, which in healthy persons I would call a state of 
general and entire excitement. 

1547.] This difference in the states of the nervous power 
in sleeping and waking being admitted, I must in the next 
place observe, that when these states are changed from the 
one into the other, as commonly happens every day, the 
change is hardly ever made instantaneously, but almost al- 
ways by degrees, and in some length of time only : and 
this may be observed with respect to both sense and motion. 
Thus when a person is falling asleep, the sensibility is gra- 
dually diminished : so that, although some degree of sleep 
has come on, slight impressions will excite sensation, and 
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bring back excitement ; which the same, or even stronger 
impressions, will be insufficient to produce when the state 
of sleep has continued longer, and is, as we may sav, more 
complete. In like manner, the power of voluntary motion 
is gradually diminished. In some members it fails sooner 
than in others ; and it is sometime before it becomes gene- 
ral and considerable over the whole. 

The same gradual progress may be remarked in a per- 
son's coming out of sleep : the ears in this case are often 
awake before the eyes are opened or see clearly, and the 
senses are often awake before the power of voluntary mo- 
tion is recovered ; and it is curious to observe, that, in 
some cases, sensations may be excited without producing 
the ordinary association of ideas. See Mem. de Berlin, 
1752. 

1548.] From all this, I think it Avill clearly appear, that 
not only the different states of excitement and collapse can 
take place in different degrees, but that they can take place 
in different parts of the brain, or at least, with respect to 
the different functions, in different degrees. 

As I presume that almost every person has perceived 
the gradual approach of sleeping and waking, I likewise* 
suppose every person has observed, that, in such interme- 
diate state of unequal excitement, there almost always oc- 
curs more or less of delirium, or dreaming, if any body 
chooses to call it so. There are in this state false percep- 
tions, false associations, false judgments, and dispropor- 
tionate emotions ; in short, all the circumstances by which 
I have above defined delirium. 

This clearly shows that delirium may depend, and I shall 
hereafter endeavor to prove that it commonly does depend 
upon some inequality in the excitement of the brain ; and 
that both these assertions are founded on this, that, in order 
to the proper exercise of our intellectual functions, the ex- 
citement must be complete, and equal in every part of the 
brain. For though we cannot say that the vestiges of ideas 
are laid up in different parts of the brain, or that they are 
in some measure diffused over the whole, it will follow up- 
on either supposition, that as our reasoning and our intel- 
lectual operations always require the orderly and exact re- 
collection or memory of associated ideas ; so, if any part 
of the brain is not excited, or not excitable, that recollec- 
tion cannot properly take place, while at the same time 
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other parts of the brain, more excited and excitable, may 
give false perceptions, associations, and judgments. 

1549.] It will serve to illustrate this, that the collapse in 
sleep is more or less complete ; or that the sleep, as we com- 
monly speak, is more or less profound ; and therefore, that 
in many cases, though sleep takes place to a considerable 
degree, yet certain impressions do still take effect, and ex- 
cite motions, or, if you will, sensations in the brain ; but 
which sensations, upon account of the collapsed state of so 
great a part of the brain, are generally of the delirious kind, 
or dreams, consisting of false perceptions, associations, and 
judgments, that would have been corrected if the brain had 
been entirely excited. 

Every one, I believe, has observed, that the most imper- 
fect sleeps, are those chiefly attended with dreaming ; that 
dreams, therefore, most commonly occur towards morning, 
when the complete state of sleep is passing away ; and fur- 
ther, that dreams are most commonly excited by strong and 
uneasy impressions made upon the body. 

I apprehend it may also be an illustration of the eame 
thing, that, even in waking hours, we have an instance of 
an unequal state of excitement in the brain producing deli- 
rium. Such, I think, occurs in the case of fever. In this 
it is manifest, that the energy of the brain, or its excitement, 
is considerably diminished with respect to the animal func- 
tions : and it is accordingly upon this ground that I have 
explained above, in 45, the delirium which so commonly 
attends fever. To what I have there said I shall here only 
add, that it may serve to confirm my doctrine, that the de- 
lirium in fever comes on at a certain period of the disease 
only, and that we can commonly discern its approach by a 
more than usual degree of it appearing in the time of the pa- 
tient's falling into or coming out of sleep. It appears, there- 
fore, that delirium, when it first comes on in fever, depends 
upon an inequality of excitement ; and it can hardly be 
doubted, that the delirium which comes at length to prevail 
in the entirely weakened state of fevers, depends upon the 
same cause prevailing in a more considerable degree. 

1550.1 From what has been now delivered, I hope it 
will be sufficiently evident, that delirium may be, and fre- 
quently is, occasioned by an inequality in the excitement 

of the brain. . 

How the different portions of the brain may at tne same 
time be excited or collapsed in different degrees, or how the 

3Q 
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energy of the brain may be in different degrees of force* 
with respect to the several animal, vital, and natural func- 
tions, I cannot pretend to explain ; but it is sufficiently 
evident in fact, that the brain may be at one and the same 
time in different conditions with respect to these functions. 
Thus in inflammatory diseases, when by a stimulus applied 
to the brain the force of the vital functions is preternaturally 
increased, that of the animal is either little changed, or con- 
siderably diminished. On the contrary, in many cases of 
mania, the force of the animal functions depending always 
on the brain, is prodigiously increased, while the state of 
the vital function in the heart, is very little or not at all 
changed. I must therefore say again, that how difficult 
soever it may be to explain the mechanical or physical con- 
dition of the brain in such cases, the facts are sufficient to 
show that there is such an inequality as may disturb our in- 
tellectual operations. 

1551.] I have thus endeavored to explain the general' 
cause of Delirium ; which is of two kinds, according as it 
is with, or without, pyrexia. Of the first I take no further 
notice here, having explained it as well as I could above 
in 45. 

I proceed now to consider that delirium which properly 
belongs to the class of Vesaniee, and which I shall treat of 
under the general title of Insanity. 

1552.] In entering upon this subject, it immediately oc- 
curs, that in many instances of insanity, we find, upon 
dissection after death, that peculiar circumstances had taken 
place in the general condition of the brain. In many cases, 
it has been found of a drier, harder, and firmer consistence, 
than what it is usually of in persons who had not been af- 
fected with that disease. In other cases it has been found 
in a more humid, soft, and flaccid state ; and in the ob- 
servations of the late Mr. Meckel,* it has been found con- 
siderably changed in its density or specific gravity. Whe- 
ther these different states have been observed to be uniform- 
ly the same over the whole of the brain, I cannot certainly 
learn ; and I suspect the dissectors have not always accu- 
rately inquired into this circumstance: but in several in- 
stances, it appears that these states had been different in 
different parts of the brain ; and instances of this inequality 
will afford a confirmation of our general doctrine. 

* Memoir de Berlin pour I'annee 1764. It appeared in many instance? of insane persons, 
that the medullary substance of the cerebi urn was drier, and of a less specific gravity, tlun ia 
persons who bad been always of a sound judgment. Author. 
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The accurate Morgagni has observed, that in maniacal 
persons the medullary portion of the brain is usually dry, 
hard, and firm : and this he had so frequently observed, that 
he was disposed to consider it as generally the case. But 
in most of the parti; ular instances which he has given, it 
appears, that, for the most part, while the cerebrum was of 
an unusually hard and firm consistence, the cerebellum was 
of its usual softness, and in many of the cases it was unusu- 
ally soft and flaccid. In some other cases, Morgagni ob- 
serves, that while a part of the cerebrum was harder and 
firmer than ordinary, other parts of it were preternaturally 
soft. 

1553.] These observations tend to confirm our general 
doctrine : and there are others which I think will apply to 
the same purpose. 

Upon the dissection of the bodies of persons who had la- 
bored under insanity, various organic affections have been 
discovered in particular parts of the brain ; and it is suffi- 
ciently probable, that such organic affections might have 
produced a different degree of excitement in the free and 
affected parts, and must have interrupted in some measure 
the free communication between the several parts of the 
brain, and in either way have occasioned insanity. 

There have occurred so many instances of this kind, that 
I believe physicians are generally disposed to suspect orga- 
nic lesions of the brain to exist in almost every case of 
insanity. 

1554.] This, however, is probably a mistake: for we 
know that there have been many instances of insanity, from 
which the persons have entirely recovered ; and it is difficult 
to suppose that any organic lesions of the brain had in such 
case taken place. Such transitory cases, indeed, render it 
probable, that a state of excitement, changeable by various 
causes, had been the cause of such instances of insanity. 

1555.] It is indeed further asserted, that in many instances 
of insane persons, their brain had been examined after 
death, without showing that any organic lesions had before 
subsisted in the brain, or finding that any morbid state of 
the brain then appeared. This, no doubt, may serve to' 
show that organic lesions had not been the cause of the dis- 
ease ;' but it does not assure us that no morbid change had 
taken place in the brain : for it is probable, that the dissec- 
tors were not always aware of its being the general condition 
of hardness and density, as different in different parts of the 
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brain, that was to be attended to, in order to discover the 
cause of the preceding disease ; and therefore many of 
them had not with this view examined the state of the brain, 
as Morgagni seems carefully to have done. 

1556.] Having thus endeavored to investigate the cause 
of insanity in general, it were to be wished that I could ap- 
ply the doctrine to the distinguishing the several species of 
it, according as they depend upon the different state and 
circumstances of the brain, and thereby to the establishing 
of a scientific and accurately adapted method of cure. 
These purposes, however, appear to me to be extremely 
difficult to be attained ; and I cannot hope to execute them 
here. All I can do is to make some attempts, and offer 
some reflections, which further observation, and greater 
sagacity, may hereafter render more useful. 

1557.] The ingenious Dr. Arnold has been commend- 
ably employed in distinguishing the different species of in- 
sanity as they appear with respect to the mind ; and his la- 
bors may hereafter prove useful, when we shall come to 
know something more of the different states of the brain 
corresponding to these different states of the mind; but at 
present I can make little application of his numerous dis- 
tinctions. It appears to me that he has chiefly pointed out 
and enumerated distinctions, that are merely varieties, 
which can lead to little or no variety of practice : and I am 
especially led to form the latter conclusion, becavise these 
varieties appear to me to be often combined together, and 
to be often changed into one another, in the same person ; 
in whom we must therefore suppose a general cause of the 
disease, which, so far as it can be known, must establish 
the pathology, and especially direct the practice. 

1558.] In my limited views of the different states of in- 
sanity, I must go on to consider them under the two heads 
of Mania and Melancholia; and though I am sensible that 
these two genera do not comprehend the whole of the spe- 
cies of insanity, I am not clear in assigning the other spe- 
cies which may not be comprehended under those titles. I 
shall, however, endeavor, on proper occasions as I go 
along, to point them out as well as I can. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OF MANIA, OR MADNESS. 

1559.] nr^HE circumstances which I have mentioned 
A above in 1536, as constituting delirium in 
general, do more especially belong to that kind of it which 
I shall treat of here under the title of mania. 

There is sometimes a false perception or imagination of 
things present that are not ; but this is not a constant, nor 
even a frequent, attendant of the disease. The false judg- 
ment, is of relations long before laid up in the memory. 
It very often turns upon one single subject ; but more 
commonly the mind rambles from one subject to another 
with an equally false judgment concerning the most part 
of them ; and as at the same time there is commonly a 
false association, this increases the confusion of ideas, and 
therefore the false judgments. What for the most part 
more especially distinguishes the disease is a hurry of mind, 
in pursuing any thing like a train of thought, and in run- 
ning from one train of thought to another. Maniacal per- 
sons are in general very irascible ; but what more particu- 
larly produces their angry emotions, is, that their false 
judgments lead to some action which is always pushed with 
impetuosity and violence ; when this is interrupted or re- 
strained, they break out into violent anger and furious vio- 
lence against every person near them, and upon every 
thing that stands in the way of their impetuous will. The 
false judgment often turns upon a mistaken opinion of 
some injury supposed to have been formerly received, or 
now supposed to be intended : and it is remarkable, that 
such an opinion is often with respect to their former dear- 
est friends and relations ; and therefore their resentment 
and anger are particularly directed towards these. And 
although this should not be the case, they commonly soon 
lose that respect and regard which they formerly had for 
their friends and relations. With all these circumstances, 
it will be readily perceived, that the disease must be at- 
tended very constantly with that incoherent and absurd 
speech we call raving. Further, with the circumstances 
mentioned, there is commonly joined an unusual force in all 
the voluntary motions ; and an insensibility or resistance of 
the force of all impressions, and particularly a resistance of 
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the powers of sleep, of cold, and even of hunger ; though 
indeed in many instances a voracious appetite takes place. 

1560.] It appears to me that the whole of these circum- 
stances and symptoms point out a considerable and unusual 
excess in the excitement of the brain, especially with re- 
spect to the animal functions ; and it appears at the same 
time to be manifestly in some measure unequal, as it very 
often takes place with respect to these Junctions alone, 
while at the same time the vital and natural are commonly 
very little changed from their ordinary healthy state. 

1561.] How this excess of excitement is produced, it 
may be difficult to explain. In the various instances of 
what Sauvages has named the Mania Metastatica, and in 
all the instances 1 have mentioned in my Nosology under 
the title of the Mania Corporea, it may be supposed that a 
morbid organic affection is produced in some part of the 
brain : and how that mav produce an increased or une- 
qual excitement in certain parts of it, I have endeavored 
to explain above in 1553. But I must at the same time 
acknowledge, that such remote causes of mania have very 
rarely occurred ; and that therefore some other causes of 
the disease must be sought for. 

The effects of violent emotions or passions of the mind 
have more frequently occurred as the remote causes of 
mania ; and it is sufficiently probable, that such violent 
emotions, as they do often immediately produce a tempo- 
rary increase of excitement, so the}* may, upon some oc- 
casions of their permanent inherence or frequent repetition, 
produce a more considerable and more permanent excite- 
ment, that is, a mania. 

With respect to those causes of mania which arise in 
consequence of a melancholia which had previously long 
subsisted ; whether we consider that melancholia as a par- 
tial insanity, or as a long persisting attachment to one 
train of thinking, it will be readily perceived, that in either 
case, such an increase of excitement may take place in so 
considerable a degree, and in so large a portion of the brain, 
as may give occasion to complete mania. 

1562.] These considerations with regard to the remote 
causes appear to me to confirm sufficiently our general doc- 
trine of increased and unequal excitement in the mania 
which I have described above ; but I must own that I have 
not exhausted the subject, and that there are cases of mania 
of which I cannot assign the remote causes : but although I 
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cannot in all cases explain in what manner the mania is pro- 
duced, I presume, from the explanation given, and espe- 
cially from the symptoms enumerated above, to conclude, 
that the disease described above depends upon an increased 
excitement of the brain ; an opinion in which I am the more 
confirmed, as I think it will point out the proper method of 
cure. At least I think it will most clearly explain the ope- 
ration of those remedies, which, so far as I can learn from 
my own experience and that of others, have proved the most 
successful in this disease ; and, to illustrate this, I now enter 
upon the consideration of these remedies, and to make some 
remarks upon the proper manner of employing them. 

1563.] Restraining the anger and violence of madmen is 
always necessary for preventing their hurting themselves or 
others: but this restraint is also to be considered as a remedy. 
Angry passions are always rendered more violent by the in- 
dulgence of the impetuous motions they produce ; and even 
in madmen the feeling of restraint will sometimes prevent 
the efforts which their passion would otherwise occasion. 
Restraint, therefore, is useful, and ought to be complete; 
but it should be executed in the easiest manner possible for 
the patient, and the strait waistcoat answers every purpose 
better than any other that has yet been thought of. The 
restraining madmen by the force of other men, as occasion- 
ing a constant struggle and violent agitation, is often hurt- 
ful. Although, on many occasions, it may not be safe to 
allow maniacs to be upon their legs or to walk about, it is 
never desirable to confine them to a horizontal situation ; 
and whenever it can be admitted, they should be more or 
less in an erect posture. Although there may be no symp- 
toms of any preternatural fulness or increased impetus of 
blood in the vessels of the brain, a horizontal posture al- 
ways increases the fulness and tension of these vessels, and 
may thereby increase the excitement of the brain. 

1564.] The restraint mentioned requires confinement 
within doors, and it should be in a place which presents as 
few objects of sight and hearing as possible ; and particu- 
larly, it should be removed from the objects that the patient 
was formerly acquainted with, as these would more readily 
call up ideas and their various associations. It is for this 
reason that the confinement of madmen should hardly ever 
be in their usual habitation ; or if they are, that their apart- 
ment should be stripped of all its former furniture It is 
also for the most part proper, that maniacs should be with.- 
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out the company of any of their former acquaintance ; the 
appearance of whom commonly excites emotions that in- 
crease the disease. Stranger* may at first he offensive ; hut 
in a little time they come to be objects either of indifference 
or of fear, and they should not be frequently changed. 

1565.] Fear being a passion that diminishes excitement, 
may therefore be opposed to the excess of it ; and particu- 
larly to the angry and irascible excitement of maniacs. 
These being more susceptible of fear than might be suspect- 
ed, it appears to me to have been commonly useful. In 
most cases it has appeared to be necessary to employ a very 
constant impression of fear ; and therefore to inspire them 
with the awe and dread of some particular persons, espe- 
cially of those who are to be constantly near them. This 
awe and dread is therefore, by one means or other, to be 
acquired ; in the first place, by their being the authors of 
all the restraints that may be occasionally proper ; but 
sometimes it may be necessary to acquire it even by stripes 
and blows. The former, although having the appearance 
of more severity, are much safer than strokes or blows 
about the head. Neither of them, however, should be 
employed further than seems very necessary, and should be 
trusted only to those whose discretion can be depended up- 
on. There is one case in which they are superfluous ; that 
is, when the maniacal rage is either not susceptible of fear, 
or incapable of remembering the objects of it ; for in siifh 
instances, stripes and blows would be wanton barbarity. In 
many cases of a moderate disease, it is of advantage that 
the persons who are the authors of restraint and punishment, 
should be upon other occasions the hestowers of every in- 
dulgence and gratification that is admissible ; never, how- 
ever, neglecting to employ their awe when their indulgence 
shall have led to any abuse. 

1566.] Although in mania, no particular irritation nor 
fulness of the system seem to be present, it is plain, that the 
avoiding all irritation and means of fulness is proper ; and 
therefore, that a diet neither stimulating nor nourishing is 
commonly to be employed. As it may even be useful to di- 
minish the fulness of the system, so both a low and a spare 
diet is likely in most cases to be of service. 

1567.] Upon the same principle, although no unusual 
fulness of the body be present, it may be of advantage to 
diminish even its ordinary fulness by different evacuations. 

Blood-letting, in particular, might be supposed useful ; 
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and in all recent cases of mania it has been commonly prac- 
tised, and I think with advantage ; but when the disease 
has subsisted for some time, I have seldom found blood-let- 
ting of service. In those instances in which there is any fre- 
quency or fulness of pulse, or any marks of an increased 
impetus of the Mood in the vessels of the head, blood-letting 
is a proper and even a necessary remedy. Some practition- 
ers, in such cases, have preferred a particular manner of 
blood-letting, recommending arteriotomy, scarifying the 
hind-head,, or opening the jugular vein ; and where any 
fulness or inflammatory disposition in the vessels of the brairi 
is to be suspected, the opening of the vessels nearest to them 
is likely to be of the greatest service. The opening, how- 
ever, of either the temporal artery or the jugular vein in 
maniacal persons is very often inconvenient ; and it may ge- 
nerally be sufficient to open a vein in the arm, while the body 
is kept in somewhat of an erect posture, and such a quantity 
of blood drawn as nearly brings on a deliquium animi, 
which is always a pretty certain mark of some diminution 
of the fulness and tension of the vessels of the brain. 

1568.] For the same purpose of taking off the fulness 
and tension of these vessels of the brain, purging may be 
employed ; and I can in no other view understand the ce- 
lebrated use of hellebore among the ancients. I cannot, 
however, suppose any specific power in hellebore ; and 
can by no means find that, at least the black hellebore, is 
so efficacious with us as it is said to have been at Anticyra. 
As costiveness, however, is commonly a very constant and 
hurtful attendant of mania, purgatives come to be some- 
times very necessary ; and I have known some benefit ob- 
tained from the frequent use of pretty drastic purgatives. 
In this, however, 1 have been frequently disappointed ; 
and I have found more advantage from the frequent use of 
cooling purgatives, particularly the soluble tartar, than 
from more drastic medicines. 

1569.] Vomiting has also been frequently employed in 
mania; and by determining powerfully to the surface of the 
body, it may possibly diminish the fulness and tension of 
the vessels, and thereby the excitement of the brain ; but 
I have never carried the use of this remedy so far as might 
enable me to judge properly of its effects. Whether it 
may do harm by impelling the blood too forcibly into the 
vessels of the brain, or whether by its general agitation of 
the whole system it may remove that inequality of excite- 

3r 
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ment which prevails in mania, I have not had experience 
enough to determine. 

1570.] Freowent shaving of the head has been found of 
service in mania, and by promoting perspiration it probably 
takes oil' from the excitement of the internal parts. This, 
however, it is likely, may be more effectually done by 
blistering, which more certainly takes off the excitement 
of subjacent parts. In recent cases it has been found use- 
ful by inducing sleep ; and when it has that effect, the re- 
petition o f- it may be proper : but in maniac. A cases that 
have lasted for some time, blistering has not appeared to 
me to be of any service ; and in sueh cases also 1 have not 
found perpetual blisters, or any other form of issue, prove 
useful. 

1571.] As heat is the principal means of first exciting 
the nervous system, and establishing the nervous power 
and vital principle in animals ; so, in cases of preternatural 
excitement, the application of cold might be supposed a 
proper remedy : but there are many instances of maniacs 
who have been exposed for a great length of time to a con- 
siderable degree of cold without having their symptoms 
anywise relieved. This may render in general the appli- 
cation of cold a doubtful remedy ; but it is at the same 
time certain, that maniacs have often been relieved, and 
sometimes entirely cured, by the use of cold bathing, es- 
pecially when administered in a certain manner. This 
seems to consist, in throwing the madman in the cold wa- 
ter by surprise ; by detaining him in it for some length of 
time; and pouring watev frequently upon the head, while 
the whole of the body except the head is immersed in the 
water ; and thus managing the whole process, so as that, 
with the assistance of some fear, a refrigerant effect may 
be produced. This, I can affirm, has been often useful ; 
and that the external application of cold may be of service, 
we know further from the benefit which has been received 
in some maniacal cases from the application of ice and 
snow to the naked head, and from the application of the 
noted Clay Clap. 

Warm bathing also has been recommended by some 
practical writers ; and in some rigid melancholic habits it 
mav possibly be useful, or as emploved in the manner pre- 
scribed by some, of immersing the lower parts of the body 
in warm water, while cold water is poured upon the head 
and upper parts. Of this practice, however, I have had no 
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experience, and in the common manner of employing warm 
bathing I have found it rather hurtful to maniacs. 

1572.] According to my supposition that the disease de- 
pends upon an increased excitement of the brain, especi- 
ally with respect to the animal functions, opium, so com- 
monly powerful in inducing sleep, or a considerable col- 
lapse as to these functions, should be a powerful remedy 
of mania. That it has truly proved such, I believe from 
the testimony of Bernard Huet, whose practice is narrated 
at the end of Wepferi Historia Apoplecticorum. I leave 
to my readers to study this in the work I have referred to, 
where every part of the practice is fully, and it appears 
to me, very judiciously delivered. I have never indeed 
carried the trial so far as seems to be requisite to an entire 
cure : but 1 have frequently employed in some maniacal 
cases large doses of opium ; and when they had the effect 
of inducing sleep, it was manifestly with advantage. At 
the same time, in some cases, from doubts, whether the 
disease might not depend upon some organic lesions of the 
brain, when the opium would be superfluous ; and in other 
cases, from doubts, whether there might not be some in- 
flammatory affection joined with the mania, when the opi- 
um would be hurtful, I have never pushed this remedy to 
the extent that might be necessary to make an entire cure. 

1573.] Camphire has been recommended as a remedy 
of mania, and there are instances alledged of its having 
performed an entire cure. As it appears from the expe- 
riments of Beccaria that this substance is possessed of a se- 
dative and narcotic virtue, these cures are not altogether 
improbable : but in several trials, and even in large doses, 
I have found no benefit from it ; and excepting those in the 
Philosophical Transactions, No. 400. I have hardly met 
with any other testimonies in its favor. 

1574.] I have been informed that some maniacs have 
been cured by being compelled to constant and even hard 
labor ; and as a forced attention to the conduct of any bo- 
dily exercise is a very certain means of diverting the mind 
from pursuing any train of thought, it is highly probable 
that such exercise may be useful in many cases of mania. 

I must conclude this subject with observing, that even 
in several cases of complete mania, I have known a cure 
take place in the course of a journey carried on for some 
length of time. 

15751. These are the remedies which have been chiefly 
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employed in the mania that has been above described, and 
I believe they have been employed promiscuously without 
supposing that the mania was to be distinguished into dif- 
ferent species. Indeed I am not ready to say how far it is 
to be so distinguished, but I shall offer one observation 
which may possibly merit attention. 

It appears to me that there are two different cases of ma- 
nia that are especially different according to the original 
temperament of the persons whom the disease affects. It 

f>erhaps occurs most frequently in persons of a melancho- 
ic or atrabilarian temperament ; but it certainly does also 
often occur in persons of that very opposite temperament 
which physicians have named the Sanguine. According as 
the disease happens to occur in persons of the one or other 
of these temperaments, I apprehend it may be considered 
as of a different nature ; and I believe, that accurate ob- 
servation, employed upon a sufficient number of cases, 
would discern some pretty constant difference, either of 
the symptoms, or at least of the state of the symptoms, in 
the two cases. I imagine that false imaginations, particular 
aversions and resentments, are more fixed and steady in 
the melancholic than in the sanguine ; and that somewhat 
inflammatory is more commonly joined with mania in the 
sanguine than in the melancholic. If such difference, how- 
ever, does truly take place, it will be obvious, that it may 
be proper to make some difference also in tlie practice. I 
am of opinion, that in the mania of sanguine persons, blood- 
letting and other antiphlogistic measures are more proper, 
and have been more useful, than in the melancholic. 1 
likewise apprehend that cold bathing is more useful in the 
sanguine than in the melancholic : but I have not had ex- 
perience enough to ascertain these points with sufficient 
confidence. 

1 have only to add to this other observation, that mani- 
acs of the sanguine temperament recover more frequently 
and more entirely than those of the melancholic. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF MELANCHOLY AND OTHER FORMS OF 
INSANITY. 



1576.] 



MELANCHOLY has been commonly consi- 
dered as partial insanity ; and as such it is 
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defined in my Nosology : but I now entertain dorfbts if 
this be altogether proper. By a partial insanity, I under- 
stand a false and mistaken judgment upon one particular 
subject, and what relates to it ; whilst, on every other sub- 
ject, the person affected judges as the generality of other 
men do. Such cases have certainly occurred ; but, I be- 
lieve, few in which the partial insanity is strictly limited. 
In many cases of general insanity, there is one subject of 
anger or fear, upon which the false judgment more parti- 
cularly turns, or which is at least more frequently than any 
other the prevailing object of delirium : and though, from 
the inconsistency which this principal object of delirium 
must produce, there is therefore also a great deal of insa- 
nity with regard to most other objects ; yet this last is in 
very different degrees, both in different persons, and in the 
same person at different times. Thus persons considered 
as generally insane, will, however, at times, and in some 
cases, pretty constantly judge properly enough of present 
circumstances and incidental occurrences ; though, when 
these objects engaging attention are not presented, the ope- 
rations of imagination may readily bring back a general 
confusion, or recal the particular object of the delirium. 
From these considerations, I am inclined to conclude, that 
the limits between general and partial insanity cannot al- 
ways be so exactly assigned, as to determine when the par- 
tial affection is to be considered as giving a peculiar spe- 
cies of disease, different from a more general insanity. 

1577.] When insanity, neither strictly partial nor en- 
tirely nor constantly general, occurs in persons of a san~ 
guine temperament, and is attended with agreeable, rather 
than with angry or gloomy emotions, I think such a disease 
must be considered as different from the Mania described 
above; and also, though partial, must be held as different 
from the proper Melancholia to be mentioned hereafter. 

1578.1 Such a disease, as different from those described 
(1555 ) requires, in my opinion, a different administration 
of remedies ; and it will be proper for me to take particu- 
lar notice of this here. . . 

Although it may be necessary to restrain such insane 
persons a? we have mentioned (1577 ) from pursuing the 
objects of their false imagination or judgment, it will hard- 
lv be requisite to employ the same force of restraint that is 
necessary in the impetuous and angry mama It will be ge- 
nerally sufficient to acquire some awe over them, that may 
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be employed, and sometimes even be necessary, to check 
the rambling of their imagination, and incoherency of 
judgment. 

1579.] The restraint just now mentioned as necessary 
will generally require the patient's being confined to one 
place, for the sake of excluding the objects, and more 
particularly the persons, that might excite ideas connect- 
ed with the chief objects of their delirium. At the same 
time, however, if it can be perceived there are objects or 
persons that can call off their attention from the pursuit of 
their own disordered imagination, and fix it a little upon 
some others, these last may be frequently presented to them : 
and for this reason, a journey, both by its having the effect 
of interrupting all train of thought, and by presenting ob- 
jects engaging attention, may often be useful. In such ca- 
ses also, when the insanity, though more especially fixed 
upon one mistaken subject, is not confined to this alone, 
but is further apt to ramble over other subjects with inco- 
herent ideas, I apprehend the confining or forcing such 
persons to some constant uniform labor, may prove an 
useful remedy. 

1580.] When such cases as in 1577, occur in sanguine 
temperaments, and may therefore approach more nearly to 
Phrenitic Delirium ; so, in proportion as the symptoms of 
this tendency are more evident and considerable, blood- 
letting and purging will be the more proper and necessary. 

1581:] To this species of insanity, when occurring in 
sanguine temperaments, whether it be more or less partial, 
I apprehend that cold bathing is particularly adapted ; 
while ill the partial insanity of melancholic persons, as I 
shall show hereafter, it is hardly admissible. 

1532.] Having thus treated of a species of insanity, dif- 
ferent, in my apprehension, from both the Mania and Me- 
lancholia, I proceed to consider what seems more proper- 
ly to belong to this last. 

1S83.] The disease which I name Melancholia is very 
often a partial insanity only. But as in many instances, 
though the false imagination or judgment seems to be with 
respect to one subject only ; yet it seldom happens that 
this does not produce much inconsistency in the other in- 
tellectual operations : and as, between a very general and 
a very partial insanity, there are all the possible interme- 
diate degrees ; so it will be often difficult, or perhaps im- 
proper, to distinguish melancholia by the character of Par- 
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tial Insanity alone. If I mistake not, it must be chiefly 
distinguished by its occurring in persons of a melancholic 
temperament, and by its being always attended with some 
seemingly groundless, but very anxious fear. 

1534.] To explain the cause of this, I must observe, 
that persons of a melancholic temperament are for the 
most part of a serious, thoughtful disposition, and disposed 
to fear and caution, rather than to hope and temerity. 
Persons of this cast are less moveable than others by any 
impressions : and are therefore capable of a closer or more 
continued attention to one particular object, or train of 
thinking. They are even ready to be engaged in a con- 
stant application to one subject ; and are remarkably tena- 
cious of whatever emotions they happen to be affected with. 

1585.] These circumstances of the melancholic charac- 
ter, seem clearly to shew, that persons strongly affected 
with it may be readily seized with an anxious fear ; and 
that this, when much indulged, as is natural to such per- 
sons, may easily grow into a partial insanity. 

1586.] Fear and dejection of mind, or a timid and de- 
sponding disposition, may arise in certain states, or upon 
certain occasions of mere debility : and it is upon thisfoot- 
in«-, that I suppose it sometimes to attend dyspepsia. But 
in these cases, 1 believe the despondent disposition hardly 
ever arises to a considerable degree, or proves so obstinate- 
ly fixed as when it occurs in persons of a melancholic tem- 
perament. Ill these last, although the fear proceeds from 
the same dyspeptic feelings as in the other case, yet it will 
be obvious, that the emotion may rise to a more conside- 
rable degree ; that it may be more anxious, more fixed, 
and more attentive ; and therefore may exhibit all the va- 
rious circumstances which I have mentioned in 1222, to 
take place in the disease named hypochondriasis. 

1587.] In considering this subject formerly in distin- 
guishing Dyspepsia from Hypochondriasis, although the 
symptoms affecting the body be very much the same in 
both, and even those affecting the mind be somewhat simi- 
lar, I found no difficulty in distinguishing the latter dis- 
ease, merely from its occurring in persons of a melancho- 
lic temoerament. But I must now acknowledge, that I am 
at a loss to determine how in all cases hypochondriasis and 
melancholia may be distinguished from one another, whilst 
the same temperament is common to both. 
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15S8.] I apprehend, however, that the distinction may- 
be generally ascertained in the following manner. 

The hypochondriasis I would consider as krimr always 
attended with dyspeptic sj-mptoms : and though there may 
be, at the same time, an anxious melancholic fear arising 
from the feeling of these symptoms; yet while this fear is 
only a mistaken judgment with respect to the state of the 
person's own health, and to the danger to be from thence 
apprehended, I would still consider the disease as a hypo- 
chondriasis, and as distinct from the proper melancholia. 
But when an anxious fear and despondency arises from a 
mistaken judgment with respect toother circumstances than 
those of health, and more especially when the person is at 
the same time without any dyspeptic symptoms, every one 
will readily allow this to be a disease widely different from 
both dyspepsia and hypochondriasis ; and it is, what I 
would strictly name Melancholia. 

1589.] In this there seems little difficulty ; but as an ex- 
quisitely melancholic temperament may induce a torpor 
and slowness in the action of the stomach, so it generally 
produces some dyspeptic symptoms : and from thence there 
may be some difficulty in distinguishing such a case from 
hypochondriasis. But I would maintain, however, that 
when the characters of the temperament are strongly mark- 
ed ; and more particularly when the false imagination turns 
upon other subjects than that of health, or when, though 
relative to the person's own body, it is of a groundless and 
absurd kind ; then, notwithstanding the appearance of 
some dyspeptic symptoms, the case is still to be consider- 
ed as that of a melancholia, rather than a hypochondriasis. 

1590.] The disease of melancholia, therefore manifestly 
depends upon the general temperament of the body : and 
although, in many persons, this temperament is not attend- 
ed with any morbid affection either of mind or bodv ; yet 
when it becomes exquisitely formed, and is in a high de- 
gree, it may become a disease affecting both, and particu- 
larly the mind. It will therefore be proper to consider in 
what this melancholic temperament especially consists; and. 
to this purpose, it may be observed, that in it there is a de- 
gree of torpor in the motion of the nervous power, both 
with respect to sensation and volition ; that there is a gene- 
ral rigidity of the simple solids ; and that the balance of 
the sanguiferous system, is upon the side of the veins. But 
all these circumstances are the directly opposite of those of 
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the sanguine temperament ; and must therefore also pro- 
duce an opposite state of the mind. 

1591.] It is this state of the mind, and the state of the 
brain corresponding to it, that is the chief object of our pre- 
sent consideration. But what that state of the brain is, will 
be supposed to be difficult to explain ; and it may perhaps 
seem rash in me to attempt it. 

I will, however, venture to say, that it is probable the 
melancholic temperament of mind depends upon a drier and 
firmer texture in the medullary substance of the brain ; and 
that this perhaps proceeds from a certain want of fluid in 
that substance, which appears from its being of a lesser spe- 
cific gravity than usual. That this state of the brain in 
melancholia does actually exist, 1 conclude, first, from the 
general rigidity of the whole habit ; and, secondly, from dis- 
sections, showing such a state of the brain to have taken 
place in mania, which is often no other than a higher degree 
of melancholia. It does not appear to me any wise difficult 
to suppose, that the same state of the brain may in a mo- 
derate degree give melancholia ; and in a higher, that mania 
which melancholia so often passes into ; especially if I shall 
be allowed further to suppose, that either a greater degree 
of firmness in the substance of the brain may render it sus- 
ceptible of a higher degree of excitement, or that one por- 
tion of the brain may be liable to acquire a greater firm- 
ness than others, and consequently give occasion to that ine- 
quality of excitement upon which mania so much depends. 
1592.] I have thus endeavored to deliver what appears 
to me most probable with respect to the proximate cause 
of melancholia ; and although the matter should in some 
respects remain doubtful, I am well persuaded that these 
observations may be often employed to direct our practice 
in this disease, as I shall now endeavor to show. 

1593 ] In most of the instances of melancholia, the mind 
is to be managed very much in the same manner as I have 
advised above with regard to hypochondriasis ; but as in 
the case of proper melancholia, there is commonly a false 
imagination or judgment appearing as a partia insanity, it 
may be further necessary in such cases to employ some ar- 
tifices for correcting such imagination or judgment 

1594 1 The various remedies for relieving the dyspeptic 
symptoms which always attend hypochondriasis, will seldom 
be either requisite or proper in melancholia. 

There is only one of the dyspeptic symptoms, which. 

3s 
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though there should be no other, is very constantly present 
in melancholia, and that is costiveness. This it is always 
proper and even necessary to remove ; and I believe it is 
upon this account that the use of purgatives has been found 
so often useful in melancholia. Whether there be any pur- 
gatives peculiarly proper in this case, I dare not positively 
determine ; but with respect to the choice of purgatives in 
melancholia, I am of the same opinion that I delivered above 
on this same subject with respect to mania. 

1595.] With respect to other remedies, I judge that blood- 
letting will more seldom be proper in melaneholia than in 
mania ; but how far it may be in any case proper, must be 
determined by the same considerations as in the cate of mania. 

1596.] The cold bathing that I judged to be so very use- 
ful in several cases of insanity, is, I believe, in melancholia, 
hardlv ever fit to be admitted ; at least while this is purely 
a partial affection, and without any marks of violent cxciti 
ment. On the contrary, upon account of the general rigi- 
dity prevailing in melancholia, it is probable that warm 
bathing may be often useful. 

1597.] With respect to opiates which I have supposed 
might often be useful in cases of mania, I believe they can 
seldom be properly employed in the partial insanities of the 
melancholic, except in certain instances of violent excite- 
ment, when the melancholia approaches nearly to the state 
of mania. 

1598.] In such cases of melancholia approaching to a state 
of mania, a low diet may sometimes be necessary ; but as 
the employing a low diet almost unavoidably leads to the use 
of vegetable food, and as this in every torpid state of the 
stomach is ready to produce some dyspeptic symptoms, 
such vegetable food ought, in moderate cases of melancho- 
lia, to be used with some caution. 

Though exercise, as a tonic power, is not proper cither 
in hypochondriasis or melancholia ; yet, with respect to its 
effects upon the mind, it may be extremely useful in both, 
and in melancholia is to be employed in the same manner 
that I have advised above in the case of hypochondriasis. 

1599.] Having now delivered my doctrine with respect 
to the forms of insanity, I should in the next place proceed 
to consider the other genera of Amentia and Oneirodynia, 
which in the Nosology I have arranged under the order of 
Vesaniae ; but as I cannot pretend to throw much light up- 
on these subjects, and as they are seldom the objects of 
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practice, I think it allowable for me to pass them over at 
present ; and the particular circumstances of this work in 
some measure require that I should do so. 



PART III. 

OF CACHEXIES. 

1 600.] T TNDER this title I propose to establish a class 

\~) of diseases, which consist in a depraved state 

of the whole, or of a considerable part, of the habit of the 

body, without any primary pyrexia or neurosis combined 

with that state. 

1601.] The term Cachexy has been employed by Lin- 
naeus and Vogel, as it had been formerly by other authors, 
for the name of a particular disease; but the disease to which 
these authors have affixed it, comes more properly under 
another appellation ; and the term of Cachexy is more pro- 
perly employed by Sauvages and Sagar for the name of a 
class. In this I have followed the last mentioned nosolo- 
gists, though I find it difficult to give such a character of the 
class as will clearly apply to all the species I have compre- 
hended under it. This difficulty would be still greater, if, 
in the class I have established under the title of Cachexies, 
I were to comprehend all the diseases that those other no- 
sologists have done ; but I am willing to be thought defi- 
cient rather than very incorrect. Those difficulties, how- 
ever, which still remain in methodical nosology, must not 
affect us much in a treatise of practice. If I can here pro- 
perly distinguish and describe the several species that truly 
and most commonly exist, I shall be the less concerned 
about the accuracy of my general classification ; though at 
the same time this, I think, is always to be attempted ; and 
I shall pursue it as well as I can. 



BOOK I. 

OF EMACIATIONS. 

1602 1 T? M ACIATION, or a considerable diminution 
Hi of the bulk or plumpness of the whole body. 
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is for the most part only a symptom of disease, and very sel- 
dom to be considered as a primary and idiopathic affection. 
Upon this account, according to my general plan, such a 
symptom might perhaps have been omitted in the Methodi- 
cal Nosology : but both the uncertainty of concluding it to 
be always symptomatic, and the consistency of system, made 
me introduce into the Nosology, as others had done, an or- 
der under the title of Marcora, ; and this renders it requisite 
now to take some notice of such diseases. 

1603.] Upon this occasion, therefore, I hope it may be 
useful to investigate the several causes of emaciation in all 
the different cases of disease in which it appears. And this 
I attempt, as the surest means of determining how far it is a 
primary, or a symptomatic affection only ; and even in the 
latter view, the investigation may be attended with some 
advantage. 

1604.] The causes of emaciation may, I apprehend, be 
referred to two general heads ; that is, either to a general 
deficiency of fluid in the vessels of the body, or to the par- 
ticular deficiency of the oil in the cellular texture of it.* 
These causes are frequently combined together ; but it v* ill 
be proper, in the first place, to consider them separately. 

1605.] As a great part of the body of animals is made 
up of vessels filled with fluids, the bulk of the whole musl 
depend very much on the size of these vessels, and the quan- 
tity of fluids present in them: and it will therefore be suf- 
ficiently obvious, that a deficiency of the fluids in tin 
vessels must, according to its degree, occasion a proportion- 
ate diminution of the bulk of the whole body. This, how- 
ever, will appear still more clearly, from considering that 
in the living and sound body the vessels every where seem 
to be preternaturally distended by the quantity of fluids 
present in them ; but being at the same time clastic, and 
constantly endeavoring to contract themselves, they must 
on the withdrawing of the distending force, or in other 
words, upon a diminution of the quantity of fluids, be in 
proportion contracted and diminished in their size. And it 
may be further observed, that as each part of the vascular 
system communicates with every other part of it ; so every 
degree of diminution of the quantity of fluid, in any one 
part, must in proportion diminish the bulk of the vascular 
•m, and consequently of the whole body. f 

* Might not a third cause be added, viz. a deficiency of the solid parts? 
+ Tucre may, however, be a partial without a general emaciation, a* is the ea»e in a palsied 
limb: but this' partial diminution of bulk in the diseased limb is not •tfinj to a I««ened <juan- 
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1606.] The diminution and deficiency of the fluids may- 
be occasioned by different causes : such as, first, by a due 
quantity of aliments not being taken in ; or by the aliment 
taken in not being of a sufficiently nutritious quality. Of 
the want of a due quantity of aliment not being taken into 
the body, there is an instance in the atrophia lactantium 
Sauvagesii, species 3. and many other examples have oc- 
curred of emaciation from want of food, occasioned by po- 
verty, and other accidental causes. 

With respect to the quality of food, I apprehend it arises 
from the want of nutritious matter in the food employed, 
that persons living entirely on vegetables are seldom of a 
plump and succulent habit.'* 

1607.] A second cause of the deficiency of fluids may 
be, the aliments taken in not being conveyed to the blood- 
vessels. This may occur from a person's being affected 
with a frequent vomiting ; which, rejecting the food soon 
after it had been taken in, must prevent the necessary sup- 
ply of fluids to the blood-vessels.f Another cause, fre- 
quently interrupting the conveyance of the alimentary mat- 
ter into the blood-vessels, is an obstruction of the conglo- 
bate or lymphatic glands of the mesentery, through which 
the chyle must necessarily pass to the thoracic duct. Many 
instances of emaciation, seemingly depending upon this 
cause, have been observed by physicians, in persons of all 
ages, but especially in the young. It has also been remark- 
ed, that such cases have most frequently occurred in scro- 
phulous persons, in whom the mesenteric glands are com- 
monly affected with tumor or obstruction, and in whom, 
generally at the same time, scrophula appears externally. 
Hence the Tabes scrophulosa Synop. Nosolog. vol. ii. p. 266. 
And under these I have put as synonimes Tabes glandularis, 
sp. 10. Tabes mesenterica, sp. 9. Scrophula mesenterica^ 
sp. 4. Atrophia infantilis, sp. 13. Atrophia rachitica, 
sp. 8. Tabes rachialgica, sp. 16. At the same time, I have 
frequently found the case occurring in persons who did not 
show any external appearance of scrophula, but in whom 

tit7 of the general mass of the circulating fluids, but to the languid circulation in that part, 
the arteries not propelling the blood through it with sufficient vigor. ,„.;„„« 

* As the author says at the conclusion of this chapter, « After having considered the }"'°°* 
causes of emaciations, I should perhaps treat of their cure: but it will readily appear, inat ine 
ereater part of the cases above mentioned are purely symptomatic, and consequently tna .me 
cure of them must be that of tbe primary diseases upon which they depend. Ot « 10 *; V"£ 
that can anywise be considered as idiopathic, it will appear that they are to be cured "ii'rcij 
by removing the remote causes ;" it raav not be improper to treat of the cure as we procecu. 

This species of emaciation may be obviously cured by a rich and nutritious diet. 

+ This soecies may be cured by preventing the vomiting by antispasmodics, especially opium, 
and by the use of gentle laxatives ocwwionally. A nutritious diet will also be necessary in these 
eases. 
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the mesenteric obstruction was afterwards discovered by dis- 
section. Such also I suppose to have been the case in the 
disease frequently mentioned by authors under the title of 
the Atrophia infantum. This has received its name from 
the time of life at which it generally appears ; but I have 
met with instances of it at fourteen years of age ascertained 
by dissection. In several such cases which I have seen, the 
patients were without any scrophulous appearances at the 
time, or at any period of their lives before.* 

In the case of phthisical persons, I shall hereafter men- 
tion another cause of their emaciation ; but it is probable 
that an obstruction of the mesenteric glands, which so fre- 
quently happens in such persons, concurs very powerfully 
in producing the emaciation that takes place. 

Although a scrophulous taint may be the most frequent 
cause of mesenteric obstructions, it is sufficiently probable 
that other kinds of acrimony may produce the same, and 
the emaciation that follows. 

It may perhaps be supposed, that the interruption of the 
chyle's passing into the blood-vessels may be sometimes ow- 
ing to a fault of the absorbents on the internal surface of 
the intestines. This, however, cannot be readily ascer- 
tained : but the interruption of the chyle's passing into the 
blood-vessels may certainly be owing to a rupture of the 
thoracic duct ; which, when it does not prove soon fatal, 
by occasioning a hydrothorax must in a short time produce 
a general emaciation. f 

1608.] A third cause of the deficiency of the fluids may 
be a fault in the organs of digestion, as not duly converting 
the aliment into a chyle fit to form in the blood-vessels a 
proper nutritious matter. It is not, however, easy to as- 
certain the cases of emaciation which are to be attributed to 
this cause ; but I apprehend that the emaciation Avhich at- 
tends long subsisting cases of dyspepsia, or of hypochon- 
driasis, is to be explained chiefly in this way. It is this 
which I have placed in the Nosology under the title of the 
Atrophia debilium ; and of which the Atrophia Nervosa, 
Sauv. sp. 1. is a proper instance, and therefore put there as 
a synonime. But the other titles of Atrophia Lateralis, 
Sauv. sp. 15. and Atrophia senilis, Sauv. sp. 11. are not so 

• These cases are generally incurable ; if, however, there be no suspicion of scrophula, we 
may attempt a cure by endeavoring to remove the obstruction either by invigorating (he habit, 
or by active aperients. Open awl pure air, with exercise suited to the strength of the patient, 
the use of chalybeate waters, have admirable effects in these cases. Peruvian bark so often 
used a? a tonic, is improper in all cases of obstructed glands, as are also astringents and styptic 

* This is an absolutely incurable case. 
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properly put there, as they must be explained in a different 
manner.* 

1 609.] A fourth cause of a deficiency of the fluids in the 
body, may be excessive evacuations made from it by differ- 
ent outlets ; and Sauvages has properly enumerated the fol- 
lowing species, which we have put as synonimes under the 
title of Atrophia inanitorum ; as, Tabes nutricum, sp. 4 ; 
Atrophia nutricum, sp. 5 ; Atrophia a leucorrheea, sp. 4 ; 
Atrophia ab alvi Jluxu, sp. 6 ; Atrophia a ptyalismo, sp. 7 ; 
and lastly, the Tabes a sanguifiu.ru ,• which, it is to be ob- 
served, may arise not only from spontaneous hemorrhagies 
or accidental wounds, but also from blood-letting in too 
large a quantity, and too frequently repeated. 

Upon this subject it seems proper to observe, that a mea- 
gre habit of body frequently depends upon a full perspiration 
being constantly kept up, though at the same time a large 
quantity of nutritious aliment is regularly taken in.f 

1610.] Besides this deficiency of fluids from evacuations 
by which they are carried entirely out of the body, there 
may be a deficiency of fluid and emaciation in a consider- 
able part of the body, by the fluids being drawn into one 
part, or collected into one cavity ; and of this we have an 
instance in the Tabes a hi/drope, Sauv. sp. 5.% 

1611.] In the Methodical Nosology, among the other 
synonimes of the Atrophia inanitorum I have tet down the 
Tabes dorsalis ; but whether properly or not, I at present 
very much doubt. In the evacuation considered as the 
cause of this tabes, as the quantity evacuated is never so 
great as to account for a general deficiency of fluids in the 
body, we must seek for another explanation of it. And 
whether the effects of the evacuation may be accounted for, 
either from the quality of the fluid evacuated, or from the 
singularly enervating pleasure attending the evacuation, or 
from the evacuation's taking off the tension of parts, the 
tension of which has a singular power in supporting the ten- 
sion and vigor of the whole body, I cannot positively de- 
termine ; but I apprehend that upon one or other of these 
suppositions the emaciation attending the tabes dorsalis 
must be accounted for ; and therefore, that it is to be con- 

* Thi? snecies of emaciation may be successfully cured by the means of those remedies men- 
tioned I in ?he "notes on the articles 1204. 1206. 1210. 1212. 12.3. 1215. 121o. 1221. 

+ in these cases astringents are the principal remedies on which we must depend ; and those 
astringents must be chosen which are adapted to suppress the peculiar evacuation that occa- 

''TTheVmaciadon from this cause is merely symptomatic, and can only be cured by curing 
the primary disease. 
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sidered as an instance of the Atrophia debilium, rather than 
of the Atrophia inanitorum.* 

1612.] A fifth cause of a deficiency of fluids and of ema- 
ciations in the whole or in a particular part of the body, 
may be the concretion of the small vessels, cither not ad- 
mitting of fluids, or of the same proportion as before ; and 
this seems to me to be the case in the Atrophia senilis, Sauv. 
sp. 2. Or it may be a palsy of the larger trunks of the ar- 
teries rendering them unfit to propel the blood into the small- 
er vessels ; as is frequently the case of paralytic limbs, in 
which the arteries are affected as well as the muscles. The 
Atrophia lateralis, Sauv. sp. 15, seems to be of this 
nature, f 

1613.] A second general head of the causes of emacia- 
tion I have mentioned in 1603, to be a deficiency of oil. 
The extent and quantity of the cellular texture in every 
part of the body, and therefore how considerable a part it 
makes in the bulk of the whole is now well known. But 
this substance, in different circumstances, is more or less 
filled with an oily matter ; and therefore the bulk of it, and 
in a great measure that of the whole body, must be great- 
er or less according as this substance is more or less filled in 
that manner. The deficiency of fluids, for a reason to be 
immediately explained, is generally accompanied with a de- 
ficiency of oil : but physicians have commonly attended 
more to the latter cause of emaciation than to the other, 
that being usually the most evident ; and I shall now endea- 
vor to assign the several causes of the deficiency of oil as it 
occurs upon different occasions. 

1614.] The business of secretion in the human body is in 
general little understood, and in no instance less so than in 
that of the secretion of oil from blood which does not ap- 
pear previously to have contained it. It is possible, there- 
fore, that our theory of the deficiency of oil may be in se- 
veral respects imperfect ; but there are certain facts that 
may in the mean time apply to the present purpose. 

1615.] First, it is probable, that a deficiency of oil may- 
be owing to a state of the blood in animal bodies less fitted 
to afford a secretion of oil, and consequently to supply the 
waste of it that is constantly made. This state of the blood 
must especially depend upon the state of the aliments taken 

• If a particular abominable practice be the cause, it must be abandoned before a cure can 
^e attempted. 

♦ This is one of the incurable speciei of em»ciatjon, and it can only be relieved by a very 
■utriuoiM and iovif orating di«. 
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in, as containing less of oil or oily matter. From many 
observations made, both with respect to the human body 
and to that of other animals, it appears pretty clearly, that 
the aliments taken in by men and domestic animals, accord- 
ing as they contain more of oil, are in general more nutri- 
tious, and in particular are better fitted to fill the cellular 
texture of their bodies with oil. I might illustrate this, by 
a minute and particular consideration of the difference of 
alimentary matters employed ; but it will be enough to 
give two instances. The one is, that the herbaceous part of 
vegetables does not fatten animals, so much as the seeds of 
vegetables, which manifestly contain in any given weight a 
greater proportion of oil : and a second instance is, that in 
general vegetable aliments do not fatten men so much as 
animal food, which generally contains a larger portion of oil. 
It will be obvious, that upon the same principles a want 
of food, or a less nutritious food, may not only occasion a 
general deficiency of fluids (1605.) but must also afford less 
oil, to be poured into the cellular texture. In such cases, 
therefore, the emaciation produced, is to be attributed to 
both these general causes.* 

1616.] A second case of the deficiency of oil may be ex- 
plained in this manner. It is pretty manifest, that the oil 
of the blood is secreted and deposited in the cellular tex- 
ture in greater or lesser quantity, according as the circula- 
tion of the blood is faster or slower ; and therefore that ex- 
ercise, which hastens the circulation of the blood, is a fre- 
quent cause of emaciation. Exercise produces this effect 
in two ways. 1st. By increasing the perspiration, and 
thereby carrying off a greater quantity of the nutritious 
matter, it leaves less of it to be deposited in the cellular 
texture ; thereby not only preventing an accumulation of 
fluids, but, as I have said above, causing a general defi- 
ciency of these, which must also cause a deficiency of oil 
in the cellular texture. 2dly, It is well known, that the 
oil deposited in the cellular texture is upon many occasions, 
and for various purposes of the economy, again absorbed, 
and mixed or diffused in the mass of blood, to be from 
thence perhaps carried entirely out of the body by the se- 
veral excretions. Now, among other purposes of the ac- 
cumulation and reabsorption of oil, this seems to be one, 
that the oil is requisite to the proper action of the moving 
fibres in every part of the body ; and therefore that nature 

• The cure of this specie* of emaciatioa will be be.t effected by a rich diet of animal food. 

3 T 
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has provided for an absorption of oil to be made according 
as the action of the moving fibres may demand it. It will 
thus be obvious, that the exercise of the muscular a i id- 
moving fibres every where, must occasion an absorption 
of oil ; and consequently that such exercise not only pre- 
vents the secretion of oil, as has been already said, but 
may also cause a deficiency of it, by occasioning an ab- 
sorption of what had been deposited ; and in this way per- 
haps especially, does it produce emaciation.* 

1617.] A third case of the deficiency or oil may occur 
from the following cause. It is probable, that one purpose 
of the accumulation of oil in the cellular texture of animals 
is, that it may, upon occasion, be again absorbed from 
thence, and carried into the mass of blood, for the purpose 
of enveloping and correcting any unusual acrimony arising 
and existing in the state of the fluids. Thus, in most in- 
stances in which we can discern an acrid state of the fluids, 
as in scurvy, cancer, syphilis, poisons, and several other 
diseases, we find at the same time a deficiency of oil and an 
emaciation take place ; which, in my apprehension, must 
be attributed to the absorption of oil, which the presence 
of acrimony in the body excites. 

It is not unlikely that certain poisons introduced into the 
body, may subsist there ; and, giving occasion to an ab- 
sorption of oil, may lay a foundation for the Tabes a ve~ 
mno, Sauv. sp. 17.f 

1618.] A fourth cause of emaciation, and which I would 
attribute to a sudden and considerable absorption of oil from 
the cellular texture, is that of fever, which so generally 
produces emaciation. This mav perhaps be in part attri- 
buted to the increased perspiration, and therefore to the ge- 
neral deficiency of fluids that may be supposed to take 
place : but whatever share that may have in producing the 
effect, we can, from the evident shrinking and diminution 
of the cellular substance, wherever it falls under our ob- 
servation, certainly conclude, that there has been a very- 
considerable absorption of the oil which had been before de- 
posited in that substance. This explanation is tendered the 
more probable from this, that I suppose the absorption 

• Abstinence from (oo severe exercise is the onlr cure for this species of the disease. 

+ as this kind of emaciation proceed! from various causes, the practi'ionrr must, after having 
ascertained the true cause, endeavor to remove it: and this must be left entirely lo his own sa- 
gacity. It may however be proper to observe, lha; several of these emaciations proceed from 
incurable diseases; as from Cancer, Scrophula, fee. and consequently admit ot no cure: and 
those emaciations which proceed trom scurvy, syphilis, or those diseases which we can cure, are 
only to be cured by cunug the primary disease. 
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mentioned is necessarily made for the purpose of envelop- 
ing or correcting an acrimony, which manifestly does in 
many, and may be suspected to arise in all, cases of fever. 
The most remarkable instance of emaciation occurring in 
fevers, is that which appears in the case of hectic fevers. 
Here the emaciation may be attributed to the profuse sweat- 
ings that commonly attend the disease : but there is much 
reason to believe, that an acrimony also is present in the 
blood ; which, even in the beginning of the disease, pre- 
vents the secretion and accumulation of oil ; and in the more 
advanced states of it, must occasion a more considerable 
absorption of it ; which, from the shrinking of the cellular 
substance, seems to go farther than in almost any other 
instance.* 

Upon the subject of emaciations from a deficiency of 
fluids, it may be observed, that every increased evacuation 
excites an absorption from other parts, and particularly 
from the cellular texture ; and it is therefore probable, that 
a deficiency of fluids, from increased evacuations, produces 
an emaciation, not only by the waste of the fluids in the 
vascular system, but also by occasioning a considerable ab- 
sorption from the cellular texture. 

1619.1 I have thus endeavored to explain the several 
cases and causes of emaciation ; but I could not prosecute 
the consideration of these here in the order they are set 
down in the Methodical Nosology. In that work I was en- 
gaged chiefly in arranging the Species of Sauvages : but it 
is my opinion now, that the arrangement there given is er- 
roneous, in both combining and separating species impro- 
perly : and it seems to me more proper here to take notice 
of diseases, and put them together, according to the affinity 
of their nature, rather than by that of their external ap- 
pearances. I doubt, if even the distinction of the Tabes 
and Atrophia, attempted in the Nosology, will properly 
aoDlv • as I think there are certain diseases ol the same na- 
ture; which sometimes appear with, and sometimes without, 

fe Te r 20 1 After having considered the various cases of 
emaciatons, I should perhaps treat ot their cure: but it 
w^rea dilv appear, that the greater part of the cases anove 
men ioned are purely symptomatic, and consequently that 
ST£uW them must be that of the primary diseases upon 
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which they depend. Of those cases that can anywise be 
considered as idiopathic, it will appear that they are to be 
cured entirely b}' removing the remote causes ; the means 
of accomplishing which must be sufficiently obvious. 



BOOK II. 

OF INTUMESENTI.E, OR GENERAL 
SWELLINGS. 

1621.] HPHE swellings to be treated of in this place, 

Jl are those which extend over the whole or a 

great part of the body ; or such at least, as, though of 

small extent, are however of the same nature with those 

that are more generally extended. 

The swellings comprehended under this artificial order, 
are hardly to be distinguished from one another otherwise 
than by the matter they contain or consist of. And in this 
view I have divided the order into four sections, as the 
swelling happens to contain, 1st, Oil ; 2d, Air ; 3d, A wa- 
tery fluid ; or, 4th, As the increased bulk depends upon 
the enlargement of the whole substance of certain parts, 
and particularly of one or more of the abdominal viscera. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF ADIPOSE SWELLINGS. 

1622.] nr^HE only disease to be mentioned in this chap- 
JL ter, I have, with other Nosologists, named 
Polysarcia ; and in English it may be named Corpulency, 
or, more strictly, Obesity ; as it is placed here upon the 
common supposition of its depending chiefly upon the in- 
crease of oil in the cellular texture of the body. This cor- 
pulency, or obesity, is in very different degrees in different 
persons, and is often considerable without being considered 
as a disease. There is, however, a certain degree of it, 
which will be generally allowed to be a disease ; as, for 
example, when it renders persons, from a difficult respira- 
tion, uneasy in themselves, and, from the inability or ex- 
ercise, unfit for discharging the duties of life to others : and 
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kvt that reason I have given such a disease a place here. 
Many physicians have considered it as an object of practice, 
and as giving, even in a very high degree, a disposition to 
many diseases ; I am of opinion that it should be an object 
of practice more frequently than it has been, and therefore 
that it merits our consideration here. 

1623.] It may perhaps be alledged, that I have not been 
sufficiently correct, in putting the disease of corpulency as 
an intumescentia pinguedinosa, and therefore implying its 
being an increase of the bulk of the body from an accumu- 
lation of oil in the cellular texture only. I am aware of 
this objection : and as I have already said, that emaciation 
(1604.) depends either upon a general deficiency of fluids 
in the vascular system, or upon a deficiency of oil in the 
cellular texture ; so 1 should perhaps have observed far- 
ther, that the corpulency, or general fulness of the body, 
may depend upon the fulness of the vascular system as well 
as upon that of the cellular texture. This is true; and for 
the same reasons I ought, perhaps, after Linnaeus and Sa- 
gar, to have set down plethora as a particular disease, and 
as an instance of morbid intumescence. I have, however, 
avoided this, as Sauvages and Vogei have done ; because I 
apprehended that plethora is to be considered as a state of 
temperament onlv, which may indeed dispose to disease ; 
but not as a disease in itself, unless, in the language of the 
Stahlians, it be a plethora commota, when it produces a 
disease accompanied with particular symptoms, which give 
occasion to its being distinguished by a different appella- 
tion. Further, it appears to me, that the symptoms which 
Linnaeus, and more particularly those which Sagar employs 
in the character of plethora, never do occur but when the 
intumescentia pinguedinosa has a great share in producing 
them. It is, however, very necessary to observe here, that 
plethora and obesity are generally combined together ; and 
that in some cases of corpulency it may be difficult to de- 
termine which of the causes has the greatest share in pro- 
ducing it. It is indeed very possible that a plethora may 
occur without great obesity ; but I apprehend that obesity 
never happensto a considerable degree without producing 
a plethora ad spatium in a great part of the system of the 
aorta, and therefore a plethora ad molem in the lungs, and 
in the vessels of the brain. 

1624.] In attempting the cure of polysarcia, I am of 
opinion that the conjunction of plethora and obesity, in the 
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manner just now mentioned, should be constantly attended 
to ; and when the morbid effects of the plethoric habit are 
threatened, either in the head or lungs, that blood letting 
is to be practised : but at the same time it is to be observed, 
that persons of much obesity dd not bear blood-letting well ; 
and when the circumstances I have mentioned do not im- 
mediately require it, the practice upon account of obesity 
alone is hardly ever to be employed. The same remark is 
to be made with respect to anv other evacuations that may 
be proposed for the cure of corpulency : for without the 
other means I am to mention, thev can give but a very im- 
perfect relief ; and, in so far as they can either empty or 
weaken the system, they may favor the return of pletho- 
ra, and the increase of obesity. 

1625.] Polysarcia, or corpulency, whether it depend 
upon plethora or obesity, whenever it either can be consi- 
dered as a disease or threatens to induce one, is to be cur- 
ed, or the effects of it are to be obviated, by diet and exer- 
cise. The diet must he sparing; or rather, what is more 
admissible, it must be such as affords little nutritious mat- 
ter. It must therefore be chiefly, or almost only, of vegeta- 
ble matter, and at the very utmost of milk. Such a diet 
should be employed, and generally ought to precede exer- 
cise : for obesity does not easily admit of bodily exercise ; 
which is, however, the only mode that can be very effec- 
tn; 1. Such, indeed, in many cases, may seem difficult 
to be admitted ; but I am of opinion, that even the most 
corpulent may be brought to bear it, by at first attempting 
it very moderately, and increasing it by degrees very 
slowly, but at the same time persisting in such attempts 
with great constancy.* 

1626.] As these, though the only effectual measures, 
are often difficult to be admitted or carried into execution, 
some other means have been thought of and employed for 
reducing corpulency. These, if I mistake not, have all 
been certain methods of inducing a saline state in the mass 
of blood ; for such I suppose to be the effects of vinegar 
and of soap, which have been proposed. The latter, I 
believe, hardly passes into the blood-vessels, without being 
resolved and formed into a neutral salt, with the acid which 
it meets with in the stomach. How well acrid and saline 
substances are fitted to diminish obesity, may appear from 

* Besides the means mentioned by the author, evacuations of different kinds ought to be oe- 
•ationally mad*, especially by purging and sweating. 
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what has been said above in 1616. What effects vinegar, 
soap, or other substances employed, have had in reducing 
corpulency, there have not proper opportunities of ob- 
serving occurred to me : but 1 am well persuaded, that the 
inducing a saline and acrid state of the blood, may have 
worse consequences than the corpulency it was intended to 
correct ; and that no person should hazard these, while he 
may have recourse to the more safe and certain means of 
abstinence and exercise. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF FLATULENT SWELLINGS. 

1627.1 T^HE cellular texture of the human body very 
A. readily admits of air, and allows the same 
to pass from any one to every other part of it Hence 
Emphysemata have often appeared from air collected in 
the cellular texture under the skin, and in several other 
parts of the body. The flatulent swellings under the skin, 
have indeed most commonly appeared in consequence ot 
air immediately introduced from without: but in some in- 
stances of flatulent swellings, especially those of the inter- 
nal parts not communicating with the alimentary canal, 
such an introduction cannot be perceived or supposed; 
and therefore, in these cases, some other cause or the 
production and collection of air must be looked tor, though 
it is often not to to be clearly ascertained. 

In every solid as well as every fluid substance which 
makes a part of the human body there is a ™™^£ 
Quantity of air in a fixed state, which may be again re- 
S to its elastic state, and separated from those .sub- 
stances, by the power of heat, putrefaction, and perhaps- 
Sr causes : Z which of these may have P^d the 
several instances of pneumatosis and flatulent sellings, 

of pneuma os,s ; and t e ', „ ^ f ^ ^ 

7 '"f 'of those of Se abdominal region alone ; which I 
deration ot those or name of Tympanites. 

^"f The tympanites is'a swelling of the abdomen ; 
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in which the teguments appear to be much stretched by 
some distending power within, and equally stretched in 
every posture of the body. The swelling does not readily 
yield to any pressure ; and in so fat as it does, very quick- 
ly recovers its former state upon the pressure being remov- 
ed. Being struck, it gives a sound like a drum, or other 
stretched animal membranes. No fluctuation within is to 
be perceived ; and the whole feels less weighty than might 
be expected from its bulk. The uneasiness of the disten- 
sion is commonly relieved by the discharge of air from the 
alimentary canal, either upwards or downwards. 

1629.] These are the characters by which the tympan- 
ites may be distinguished from the ascites or physconia ; 
and many experiments show, that the tympanites always 
depends upon a preternatural collection of air, somewhere 
within the teguments of the abdomen : but the seat of the 
air is in different cases somewhat different ; and this pro- 
duces the different species of the disease. 

One species is, when the air collected is entirely confin- 
ed within the cavity of the alimentary canal, and chiefly 
in that of the intestines. This species, therefore, is named 
the Tympanites intesiinalis, Sauv. sp. 1. It is, of all others, 
the most common ; and to it especially belong the charac- 
ters given above. 

A second species is, when the air collected is not entire- 
ly confined to the cavity of the intestines, but is also pre- 
sent between their coats ; and such is that which it named 
by Sauvages Tympanites enter ophysodes, Sauv. sp. 3. 
This has certainly been a rare occurrence; and has proba- 
bly occurred only in consequence of the tympanites intes- 
tinalis, by the air escaping from the cavity of the intestines 
into the interstices of the coats. It is, however, possible 
that an erosion of the internal coat of the intestines may 
give occasion to the air, so constantly present in their ca- 
vity, to escape into the interstices of their coats, though in 
the whole of their cavity there has been no previous accu- 
mulation. 

A third species is, when the air is collected in the sac of 
the peritonaeum, or what is commonly called the cavity of 
the abdomen, that is, the space between the peritonaeum 
and viscera ; and then the disease is named Tympanites 
abdominalis, Sauv. sp. 2. The existence of such a tym- 
panites, without any tympanites intestinalis, has been dis- 
puted ; and it certainly has been a rare occurrence: but 
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from several dissections, it is unquestionable that such a 
disease has sometimes truly occurred. 
V w /7/° U 7 th s P e , cies of tympanites is, when the tympanites 
intestinalis and abdominalis are joined together, or take 
p ace at the same time. With respect to this, it is proba- 
te that the tympanites intestinalis is the primary disease ; 
and the other, only a consequence of the air escaping, by 
an erosion or rupture of the coats of the intestines, from 
the cavity of these into that of the abdomen. It is indeed 
possible that in consequence of erosion or rupture, the air 
which is so constantly present in the intestinal canal, may 
escape from thence in such quantity into the cavity 'of the 
abdomen, as to give a tympanites abdominalis whilst there 
was no previous considerable accumulation of air in the 
intestinal cavity itself; but I have not facts to ascertain 
this matter properly. 

A fifth species has also been enumerated. It is when a 
tympanites abdominalis happens to be joined with the hy- 
drops ascites : and such a disease therefore is named by 
Sauvages Tympanites asciticns, Sauv. sp. 4. In most cases 
of tympanites, indeed, some quantity of serum has, upoh 
dissection, been found in the sac of the peritonaeum ; but 
that is not enough to constitute the species now mentioned ; 
and when the collection of serum is more considerable, it 
is commonly where, both from the causes which have pre- 
ceded, and likewise from the symptoms which attend, the 
ascites may be considered as the primary disease ; and 
therefore that this combination does not exhibit a proper 
species of the tympanites. 

1630.] As this last is not a proper species, and as some 
of the others are not only extremely rare, but even, when 
occurring, are neither primary, nor to be easily distin- 
guished, nor, as considered in themselves, admitting of 
any cure, I shall here take no further notice of them ; 
confining myself in what follows, to the consideration of 
the most frequent case, and almost the only object of prac- 
tice, the Tympanites intestinalis. 

1631.] With respect to this, I cannot perceive that it 
arises in any peculiar temperament, or depends upon any 
predisposition, which can be discerned. It occurs in either 
sex, at every age, and frequently in young persons. 

1632.] Various remote causes of it have been assigned : 
but many of these have not commonly the effect of pro- 
ducing this disease ; and although some of them have been. 
b 3u 
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truly antecedents of it, I can in few instances discover the 
manner in which they produce the disease, and therefore 
cannot certainly ascertain them to have been causes of it. 
1633.] The phenomena of this disease in its several 
stages are the following : 

The tumor of the belly sometimes grows very quickly 
to a considerable degree, and seldom in the slow manner 
the ascites commonly comes on. In some cases, however, 
the tympanites comes on gradually, and is introduced by 
an unusual flatulency of the stomach and intestines, with 
frequent borborygmy, and uncommonly frequent expul- 
sion of air upwards and downwards. This state is also 
frequently attended with colic pains, especially felt about 
the navel, and upon the sides towards the back ; but gene- 
rally as the disease advances, these pains become less con- 
siderable. As the disease advances, there is a pretty con- 
stant desire to discharge air, but it is accomplished with 
difficulty ; and when obtained, although it give some re- 
lief from the sense of distention, this relief is commonly 
transient and of short duration. While the disease is 
coming on, some inequality of tumor and tension may be 
perceived in different parts of the belly ; but the disten- 
tion soon becomes equal over the whole, and exhibits the 
phenomena mentioned in the character. Upon the first 
coming on of the disease, as Avell as during its progress, 
the belly is bound, and the faeces discharged are common- 
ly hard and dry. The urine, at the beginning, is usually 
very little changed in quantity or quality from its natural 
state : but as the disease continues, it is commonly chang- 
ed in both respects; and at length sometimes a stranguary, 
and even an ischuria, comes on. The disease has seldom 
advanced far, before the appetite is much impaired, and 
digestion ill performed : and the whole body, except the 
belly, becomes considerably emaciated. Together with 
these symptoms, a thirst and uneasy sense of heat at length 
come on, and a considerable frequency of pulse occurs, 
which continues throughout the course of the disease. 
When the tumor of the belly arises to a considerable bulk, 
the breathing becomes very difficult, with a frequent dry 
cough. With all these symptoms the strength of the pa- 
tient declines : and the febrile symptoms daily increasing, 
death at length ensues, sometimes probably in consequence 
of a gangrene coming upon the intestines. 

1634.] The tympanites is commonly of some duration, 
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and to be reckoned a chronic disease. It is very seldom 
quickly fatal, except where such an affection suddenly 
arises in fevers. To this Sauvages has properly given a 
different appellation, that of Meteorismus ; and I judge 
it may always be considered as a symptomatic affection, en- 
tirely distinct from the tympanites we are now considering. 
1635.] The tympanites is generally a fatal disease, sel- 
dom admitting of cure : but what may be attempted in this 
way, I shall try to point out, after I shall have endeavor- 
ed to explain the proximate cause, which alone can lay 
the foundation of what may be rationally attempted to- 
wards its cure. 

1636.] To ascertain the proximate cause of tympanites, 
is somewhat difficult. It has been supposed in many cases, 
to be merely an uncommon quantity of air present in the 
alimentary canal, owing to the extrication and detachment 
of a greater quantity of air than usual from the alimentary 
matters taken in. Our vegetable aliments, I believe, al- 
ways undergo some degree of fermentation ; and in conse- 
quence, a quantity of air is extricated and detached from 
them in the stomach and intestines: but it appears, that 
the mixture of the animal fluids which our aliments meet 
with in the alimentary canal, prevents the same quantity 
of air from being detached from them that would have 
been in their fermentation without such mixture ; and it is 
probable that, the same mixture contributes also to the re- 
absorption of the air that had been before in some measure 
detached. The extrication, therefore, of an unusual quan- 
tity of air from the aliments, may, in certain circumstan- 
ces, be such, perhaps as to produce a tympanites : so that 
this disease may depend upon a fault of the digestive flu- 
ids, whereby they are unfit to prevent the too copious ex- 
trication of air, and unfit also to occasion that reabsorp- 
tion of air which in sound persons commonly happens. An 
unusual quantity of air in the alimentary canal, whether 
owing to the nature of the aliments taken in, or to the fault 
of the digestive fluid, does certainly sometimes take place; 
and maypossibly have, and in some measure certainly has, 
a share in producing certain flatulent disorders of the ali- 
mentary canal ; but cannot be supposed to produce the 
tympanites, which often occurs when no previous disorder 
had appeared in the system. Even in those cases of tym- 
panites which are attended at their beginning with flatu- 
lent disorders in the whole of the alimentary canal, as we 
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know that a firm tone of the intestines both moderates the 
extrication of air and contributes to its reabsorption or rea- 
dy expulsion, so the flatulent symptoms which happen to 
appear at the coming on of a tympanites, are, in my opi- 
nion, to be referred to a loss of tone in the muscular fibres 
of the intestines, rather than to any fault in the diges- 
tive fluids. 

1637.] These, and other considerations, lead me to con- 
clude, that the chief part of the proximate cause of tympa- 
nites, is a loss of tone in the muscular fibres of the intes- 
tines. But further, as air of any kind accumulated in the 
cavity of the intestines should, even by its own elasticity, 
find its way either upwards or downwards, and should also, 
by the assistance of inspiration, be entirely thrown out of 
the body ; so, when neither the reabsorption nor the ex- 
pulsion takes place, and the air is accumulated so as to 
produce tympanites, it is probable that the passage of the 
air along the course of the intestines is in some places of 
these interrupted. This interruption, however, can hardly 
be supposed to proceed from any other cause than spas- 
modic constrictions in certain parts of the canal ; and I 
conclude, therefore, that such constrictions concur as part 
in the proximate cause of tympanites. — Whether these 
spasmodic constrictions are to be attributed to the remote 
cause of the disease, or may be considered as the conse- 
quence of some degree of atony first arising, I cannot with 
certainty, and do not find it necessary to determine. 

1638.] Having thus endeavored to ascertain the proxi- 
mate cause of tympanites, I proceed to treat of its cure ; 
which indeed has seldom succeeded, and almost never but 
in a recent disease. I must, however, endeavor to say 
what may be reasonably attempted ; what has commonly 
been attempted ; and what attempts have sometimes suc- 
ceeded in the cure of this disease. 

1639.] It must be a first indication to evacuate the air 
accumulated in the intestines : and for this purpose it is ne- 
cessary that those constrictions, which had especially occa- 
sioned its accumulation, and continue to interrupt its pas- 
sage along the course of the intestines should be removed. 
As these, however, can hardly be removed but by exciting 
the peristaltic motion in the adjoining portions of the intes- 
tines, purgatives have been commonly employed ; but it is 
at the same time agreed, that the more gentle laxatives on- 
ly ought to be employed, as the more drastic, in the over- 
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stretched and tense state of the intestines, are in danger of 
bringing on inflammation. 

It is for this reason, also, that glysters have been fre- 
quently employed ; and they are the more necessary, as the 
faeces collected are generally found to be in a hard and dry 
state. Not only upon account of this state of the feces, 
but, farther, when glysters produce a considerable evacu- 
ation of air, and thus show that they have some effect in 
relaxing the spasms of the intestines, they ought to be re- 
peated very frequently. 

1640.] In order to take off the constrictions of the intes- 
tines, and with some view also to the carminative effects of 
the medicines, various antispasmodics have been proposed, 
and commonly employed ; but their effects are seldom con- 
siderable, and it is alledged that their heating and inflam- 
matory powers have sometimes been hurtful. It is, how- 
' ever, always proper to join some of the milder kinds with 
both' the purgatives and' glysters that are employed ;* and 
it has been very properly advised to give always the chief 
of antispasmodics, that is, an opiate, after the operation 
of purgatives is finished. 

1641.1 In consideration of the overstretched, tense, and 
dry state of the intestines, and especially of the spasmodic 
constrictions that prevail, fomentations and warm bathing 
have been proposed as a remedy ; and are said to have oeen 
employed with advantage : but it has been remarked, that 
very warm baths have not been found so useful as tepid 
baths long continued. . 

1642 1 Upon the supposition that this disease depends 
especially upon an atony of the alimentary canal, tonic re- 
medies seem to be properly indicated. Accordingly cha- 
lvbeates, and various bitters, have beer, employed ; and it 
anv tonic, the Peruvain bark might probably be useful 

1643 1 But as no tonic remedy is more powerful than 
cold applied to the surface of the body and cold drink 
th own nto the stomach ; so such a remedy has been thought 
of in this disease. Cold drink has been constantly prescrib- 
ed and cold bathing has been employed with advantage; 
Sd there have been several instances of the disease being 

u • '..j «vith rmreatives, ought to be essential oils, espe- 
» The antispasmodics that we to be jomea w i s ^ j j of caruj &c and the irdose 
daily the essentia' oils of umbelliferous panics cii seated small doses by themsejves 

ought to be moderate In . ««*>* £j&& * t to exceed tea or twelve drops, nor of 
on a oiece of sugar. The dose of the 01. am i , also tQ observe) that 

»' ca'rui five dropsy larger do* «»J3g« marjorain) tn * ej&c. are much too beat- 

£ e anK^ 
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suddenly and entirely cured by the repeated application 
of snow to the lower belly. 

1644.] It is hardly necessary to remark, that, in the diet 
of tympanitic persons, all sorts of food ready to become 
flatulent in the stomach are to be avoided ; and it is proba- 
ble, that the fossil acids and neutral salts, as antizymics, 
may be useful.* 

1645.] In obstinate and desperate cases of tympanites, 
the operation of the paracentesis has been proposed : but it 
is a very doubtful remedy, and there is hardly any testi- 
mony of its having been practised with success. It must 
be obvious, that this operation is a remedy suited especially, 
and almost only, to the tympanites abdominalis ; the ex- 
istence of which, separately from the intestinali$> is very 
doubtful, at least not easily ascertained. Even if its ex- 
istence could be ascertained, yet it is not very likely to be 
cured by this remedy ; and how far the operation might be 
safe in the tympanites intestinalis, is not yet determined by 
any proper experience. 



CHAPTER III. 
OF WATERY SWELLINGS, OR DROPSIES. 

1646.] A PRETERNATURAL collection of serous 
jLX. or watery fluids, is often formed in different 
parts of the human body ; and although the disease thence 
arising be distinguished according to the different parts 
which it occupies, yet the whole of such collections come 
under the general appellation of Dropsies. At the same 
time, although the particular instances of such collection 
are to be distinguished from each other according to the 
parts they occupy, as well as by other circumstances at- 
tending them ; yet all of them seem to depend upon some 
general causes, very much in common to the whole. Before 
proceeding, therefore, to consider the several species, it 
may be proper to endeavor to assign the general causes of 
dropsy. 

1647.] In persons of health, a serous or watery fluid 
seems to be constantly poured out, or exhaled in vapor, into 
every cavity and interstice of the human body capable of 

• The fossil acids are undoubtedly very powerful in resisting fermentation ; and if the air in 
tbe intestines is produced by fermentation, they are consequently highly useful. 
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receiving it ; and the same fluid, without remaining long or 
being accumulated in these spaces, seems constantly to be 
soon again absorbed from thence by vessels adapted to the 
purpose. From this view of the animal economy, it will 
be obvious, that if the quantity poured out into any space, 
happens to be greater than the absorbents can at the same 
time take up, an unusual accumulation of serous fluid will 
be made in such parts ; or though the quantity poured out 
be not more than usual, yet if the absorption be anywise 
interrupted or diminished, from this cause also an unusual 
collection of fluids may be occasioned. 

Thus, in general, dropsy may be imputed to an increased 
effusion, or to a diminished absorption ; and I therefore pro- 
ceed to inquire into the several causes of these. 

1648] An increased effusion may happen, either from a 
preternatural increase of the ordinary exhalation, or from 
the rupture of vessels carrying, or of sacs containing, serous 
or watery fluids. 

1649.] The ordinary exhalation may be increased by va- 
rious causes, and particularly by an interruption given to 
the free return of the venous blood from the extreme ves- 
sels of the body to the right ventricle of the heart. This 
interruption seems to operate by resisting the free passage 
of the blood from the arteries into the veins, thereby increas- 
ing the force of the arterial fluids in the exhalants, and con- 
sequently the quantity of fluid which they pour out. 

1650.1 The interruption of the free return of the venous 
blood from the extreme vessels, may be owing to certain cir- 
cumstances affecting the course of the venous blood ; very 
frequently, to certain conditions in the right ventricle ot the 
heart itself, preventing it from receiving the usual quantity 
of blood from the vena cava ; or to obstructions in the ves- 
sels of the lungs preventing the entire evacuation ot the 
right ventricle^ and thereby hindering its receiving the 
us g ual quantity 'of blood from the cava. Thus a polypus 
in the right ventricle of the heart, and the ossification of its 
valves, as well as all considerable and permanent obstruc- 
ts of the lungs, have been found to be causes of dropsy 
165 1 It may serve as an illustration of the operation of 
these general causes, to remaik, that the return of the ve. 
nous blood i in some measure resisted when the posture of 

the bod v is such as gives occasion to the gravity of the Wood 
the body i sue i g which takes eflfect 

KK^eTrci/cltion is weak'; and from whenc* 
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it is that an upright posture of the body produces or in- 
creases serous swellings in the lower extremities. 

1652.] Not only those causes interrupting the motion of 
the venous blood more generally, but, farther, the inter* 
ruption of it in particular veins, may likewise have the ef- 
fect of increasing exhalation, and producing dropsy. The 
most remarkable instance of this is, when considerable ob- 
structions of the liver prevent the blood from flowing freely 
into it from the vena portarum and its numerous branches ; 
and hence these obstructions are a frequent cause of dropsy. 

1653.] Scirrhosities of the spleen and other viscera, as 
well as the scirrhosity of the liver, have been considered as 
causes of dropsy ; but the manner in which they can pro- 
duce the disease, I do not perceive, except it may be where 
they happen to be near some considerable vein, by the com- 
pression of which they may occasion some degree of ascites ; 
or, by compressing the vena cava, may produce an anasarca 
of the lower extremities. It is indeed true, that scirrhosi- 
ties of the spleen and other viscera, have been frequently 
discovered in the bodies of hydropic persons: but I believe 
that they have been seldom found unless when scirrhosities 
of the liver were also present ; and I am inclined to think, 
that the former have been the effects of the latter, rather 
than the cause of the dropsy ; or that, if scirrhosities of the 
other viscera have appeared in hydropic bodies when that of 
the liver was not present, they must have been the effects 
of some of those causes of dropsy to be hereafter mention- 
ed ; and consequently to be the accidental attendants, rather 
than the causes, of such dropsies. 

1654.] Even in smaller portions of the venous system, 
the interruption of the motion of the blood in particular 
veins has had the same effect. Thus a polypus formed in 
the cavity of a vein, or tumors formed in its coats, prevent- 
ing the free passage of the blood through it, have had the 
effect of producing dropsy in parts towards the extremity 
of such veins. 

1655.] But the cause most frequently interrupting the 
motion of the blood through the veins is, the compression 
of tumors existing near to them ; such as aneurisms in the 
arteries, abscesses, and scirrhous or steatomatous tumors in 
the adjoining parts. 

To this head may be referred the compression of the de- 
scending cava by the bulk of the uterus in pregnant women, 
and the compression of the same by the bulk of water in the 
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ascites ; both of which compressions frequently produce se- 
rous swellings in the lower extremities. 

1656.] It may be supposed, that a general preternatural 
plethora of the venous system may have the effect of in- 
creasing exhalation ; and that this plethora may happen 
from the suppression of fluxes, or evacuations of blood, 
which had for some time taken place in the body, such as 
the menstrual and hemorrhoidal fluxes. A dropsy, how- 
ever, from such a cause, has been at least a rare occurrence ; 
and when it seems to have happened, I should suppose it 
owing to the same causes as the suppression itself, rather 
than to the plethora produced by it. 

1657.] One of the most frequent causes of an increased 
exhalation, I apprehend to be the laxity of the exhalant 
vessels. That such a cause may operate, appears probable 
from this, that paralytic limbs, in which such a laxity is to 
be suspected, are frequently affected with serous, or as 
they are called, cedematous swellings. 

But a much more remarkable and frequent example of 
its operation occurs in the case of a general debility of the 
system, which is so often attended with dropsy. That a 
general debility does induce dropsy, appears sufficiently 
from its being so commonly the consequence of powerfully 
debilitating causes ; such as fevers, either of the continued 
or intermittent kind, which have lasted long ; long con- 
tinued and somewhat excessive evacuations of any kinds ; 
and in short, almost all diseases that have been of long con- 
tinuance, and have at the same time induced the other 
symptoms of a general debility. 

Among other causes inducing a general debility of the 
system, and thereby dropsy, there is one to be mentioned 
as frequently occurring, and that is, intemperance in the 
use of intoxicating liquors ; from whence it is that drunk- 
ards of all kinds, and especially dram-drinkers, are so af- 
fected with this disease. 

1658 ] That a general debility may produce a laxity ot 
the exhalants, will be readily allowed : and that by this es- 
pecially it occasions dropsy, I judge from thence, that while 
most of the causes already mentioned are suited to produce 
dropsies of particular parts only, the state of general debi- 
lity gives rise to an increased exhalation into every cavity 
and interstice of the body, and therefore brings on a general 
disease Thus, we have seen effusions of a serous fluid 
made at the same time, into the cavity of the cranium, m- 

3 x 
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to that of the thorax and the abdomen, and likewise into 
the cellular texture almost over the whole of the body. In 
such cases, the operation of a general cause discovered it- 
self, b\ these several dropsies increasing in one part as they 
diminish in another, and this alternately in the different 
parts. This combination, therefore, of tha different spe- 
cies of dropsy, or rather, as it may be termed, this nniv. 
sal dropsy, must, I think, be referred to a general cause; 
and in most instances, hardly any other can be thought of, 
but a general laxity of the exhalants. It is this, therefore, 
that I call the hydropic diathesis; which frequently operates 
by itself ; and frequently, in some measure, concurring 
with other causes, is especially that which gives them their 
full effect. 

This state of the system, in its first appearance, seems to 
be what has been considered as a particular disease under 
the name of Cachexy ; but in every instance of it that has 
occurred to me, I have always considered, and have always 
found, it to be the beginning of general dropsy. 

1659.] The several causes of dropsy already mentioned 
may produce the disease, although there be no preternatu- 
ral abundance of serous or watery fluid in the blood-ves- 
sels ; but it is now to be remarked, that a preternatual 
abundance of that kind may often give occasion to the dis- 
ease, and more especially when such abundance concurs 
with the causes above enumerated. 

One cause of such preternatural abundance may be an 
unusual quantity of water taken into the body. Thus, an 
unusual quantity of water taken in by drinking, has some-, 
times occasioned a dropsy. Large quantities of water, it is 
true, are upon many occasions taken in ; and being as rea- 
dily thrown out again by stool, urine, or perspiration, have 
not produced any disease. But it is also certain, that, upon 
some occasions, an unusual quantity of watery liquors tak- 
en in has run off by the several internal exhalants, and pro- 
duced a dropsy. This seems to have happened, either 
from the excretories not being fitted to throw out the fluid 
so fast as it had been taken in, or from the excretories hav- 
ing been obstructed by accidentally concurring causes. 
Accordingly it is said, that the sudden taking in of a large 
quantity of very cold water, has produced dropsy, probably 
from the cold producing a constriction of the excre- 
tories. 

The proportion of watery fluid in the blood may be in- 
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-creased, not only by the taking in a large quantity of water 
by drinking, as now mentioned, but it is possible that it 
may be increased also by water taken in from the atmos- 
phere by the skin in an absorbing or imbibing state. It is 
well known that the skin may be, at least, occasionally in 
such a state ; and it is probable, that in many cases of begin- 
ning dropsy, when the circulation of the blood on the sur- 
face of the body is very languid, that the skin may be 
changed from a perspiring to an imbibing state ; and thus, 
at least, the disease may be very much increased. 

1660.] A second cause of a preternatural abundance of 
watery fluids in the blood-vessels, may be, an interruption 
of the ordinary watery excretions ; and according^ it is 
alledged, that persons much exposed to a cold and moist air 
are liable to dropsy. It is also said, that an interruption, 
or considerable diminution, of the urinary secretion, has 
produced the disease; and it is certain, that, in the case of 
an ischuria renalis, the serosity retained in the blood-ves- 
sels has been poured out into some internal cavities, and has 
occasioned dropsy. 

1661.] A third cause of an over proportion of serous 
fluid in the blood ready to run off by the exhalants, has been 
very large evacuations of blood, either spontaneous or arti 
ficial. These evacuations, by abstracting a large propor- 
tion of red globules and gluten, which are the principal 
means of retaining serum in the red vessels, allow the serum 
to run off more readily by the exhalants: and hence dropsies 
have been frequently the consequence of such evacuations. 

It is possible also', that large and long-continued issues, 
by abstracting a large proportion of gluten, may have the 
same effect. 

An over-proportion of the serous parts of the blood, may 
not only be owing to the spoliation just now mentioned, but 
may, I apprehend, be likewise owing to a fault in the digest- 
in^ and assimilating powers in the stomach and other organs ; 
Avhereby they do not prepare and convert the aliments taken 
in, in such a manner as to produce from them the due pro- 
portion of red globules and gluten ; but, still continuing to 
supply the watery parts, occasion these to be in an over- 
proportion, and consequently ready to run off in too large 
quantity by the exhalants. It is in this manner that we ex- 
plain the dropsy, so often attending chlorosis: which ap- 
pears always at first by a pale color of the whole body, 
showing a manifest deficiency of red blood ; which in that 
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disease can only be attributed to an imperfect digestion and 
assimilation. 

Whether a like imperfection takes place in what ha? been 
called a Cachexy, I dare not determine. This disease indeed 
has been commonly and very evidently owing to the general 
causes of debility above-mentioned : and it being probable 
that the general debility may affect the organs of digestion 
and assimilation ; so the imperfect state of these functions, 
occasioning a deficiency of red globules and gluten, may 
often concur with the laxity of the exhalants in producing 
dropsy. 

1662.] These are the several causes of increased exhala- 
tion, which I have mentioned as the chief cause of the effu- 
sion producing dropsy ; but I have likewise observed in 
1648, that with the same effect, an effusion may also be made 
by the rupture of vessels carrying watery fluids. 

In this way, a rupture of the thoracic duct, has given oc- 
casion to an effusion of chyle and lymph into the cavity of 
the thorax ; and a rupture of the lacteals has occasioned a 
like effusion into the cavity of the abdomen j and in either 
case, a dropsy has been produced. 

It is sufficiently probable, that a rupture of lymphatics, 
in consequence of strains, or the violent compression of 
neighboring muscles, has occasioned an effusion ; which, 
being diffused in the cellular texture, has produced dropsy. 

It belongs to this head of causes, to remark, that there 
are many instances of a rupture or erosion of the kidneys, 
ureters, and bladder of urine ; whereby the urine has been 
poured into the cavity of the abdomen, and produced an 
ascites. 

1663.] Upon this subject, of the rupture of vessels car- 
rying, or of vesicles containing, watery fluids, I must ob- 
serve, that the dissection of dead bodies has often shown 
vesicles formed upon the surface of many of the internal 
parts; and it has been supposed, that the rupture of such 
vesicles, commonly named Hydatides, together with their 
continuing to pour out a watery fluid, has been frequently 
the cause of dropsy. I cannot deny the possibility of such 
a cause, but suspect the matter must be explained in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

There have been frequently found, in almost every dif- 
ferent part of animal bodies, collections of spherical vesi- 
cles, containing a watery fluid ; and in many cases of sup- 
posed dropsy, particularly in those called the preternatural 
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encysted dropsies, the swelling has been entirely owing to 
a. collection of such hydatides. Many conjectures have 
been formed with regard to the nature and production of 
these vesicles : but the matter at last seems to be ascertain- 
ed. It seems to be certain, that each of these vesicles has 
within it, or annexed to it, a living animal of the worm 
kind ; which seems to have the power of forming a vesicle 
for the purpose of its own economy, and of filling it with a 
watery fluid drawn from the neighbouring parts : and this 
animal has therefore been properly named by late natura- 
lists the Toenia hgdatigena. The origin and economy of 
this animal, or an account of the several parts of the hu- 
man body which it occupies, I cannot prosecute further 
here ; but it was proper for me, in delivering the causes of 
dropsy, to say thus much of hydatides ; and I must con- 
clude with observing, I am Avell persuaded, that most of 
the instances of preternatural encysted dropsies which have 
appeared in many different parts of the human body, have 
been truly collections of such hydatides ; but how the 
swellings occasioned by these are to be distinguished from 
other species of dropsy, or how they are to be treated in 
practice, I cannot at present determine. 

1654.] After having mentioned these, I return to consi- 
der the other general cause of dropsy, which I have said 
in 1647 may be, An interruption or diminution of the 
absorption that should take up the exhaled fluids from the 
several cavities and interstices of the body ; the causes of, 
which interruption, however, are not easily ascertained. 

1665.] It seems probable, that absorption may be dimin- 
ished, and even cease altogether, from a loss of tone in 
the absorbent extremities of the lympathics. I cannot in- 
deed doubt that a certain degree of tone or active power 
is necessary in these absorbent extremities ; and it appears 
probable, that the same general debility which produces 
that laxity of the exhalant vessels, wherein I have supposed 
the hydropic diathesis to consist, will at the same time oc- 
casion a loss of tone in the absorbents ; and therefore that 
a laxity of the exhalants will generally be accompanied 
with a loss of tone in the absorbents ; and that this will have 
a share in the production of dropsy. Indeed it is probable 
that the diminution of absorption has a considerable share 
in the matter ; as dropsies are often cured by medicines 
which seem to operate by exciting the action of the absorb- 
ents. 
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1666.] It has been supposed, that the absorption per- 
formed by the extremities of lympathics may be interrupt- 
ed by an obstruction of these vessels, or at least of the con- 
globate glands through which these vessels pass. This, 
however, is very doubtful. As the lymphatics have branch- 
es frequently communicating with one another, it is not 
probable that the obstruction of any one, or even several 
of these, can have any considerable effect in interrupting 
the absorption of their extremities. 

And for the same reason it is as little probable that the 
obstruction of conglobate glands can have suc.i in effect : 
at least it is only an obstruction of the glands of the mesen- 
tery, through which so considerable a portion of the lymph 
passes, that can possibly have the effect of interrupting 
absorption. But even this we should not readily suppose, 
there being reason to believe that these glands, even in a 
considerably tumefied state, are not entirely obstructed: 
and accordingly I have known several instances of the 
most part of the mesenteric glands being considerably 
tumefied, without either interrupting the transmission of 
fluids to the blood-vessels, or occasioning any dropsy. 

An hydropic swelling, indeed, seems often to affect the 
arm from a tumor of the axillary gland : but it seems to 
me doubtful, whether the tumor of the arm may not be 
owing to some compression of the axillary vein, rather than 
to an obstruction of the lymphatics. 

1667.] A particular interruption of absorption may be 
supposed to take place in the brain. As no lymphatic ves- 
sels have yet very certainly been discovered in that organ, 
it may be thought that the absorption, which certainly 
takes place there, is performed by the extremities of veins, 
or by vessels that carry the fluid directly into the veins; so 
that any impediment to the free motion of the blood in the 
veins of the brain, may interrupt the absorption there, and 
occasion that accumulation of serous fluid which so fre- 
quently occurs from a congestion of blood in these veins. 
But I give all this as a matter of conjecture only. 

1668.] Having thus explained the general causes of 
dropsy, I should proceed, in the next place, to mention 
the several parts of the body in which serous collections 
take place, and so to mark the different species of dropsy : 
but I do not think it necessary for me to enter into any 
minute detail upon this subject. In many cases, these col- 
lections, are not to be ascertained by any external symp- 
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toms and therefore cannot be the objects of practice ; and 
many of them, though in some measure discernible, do not 
seem to be curable by our art. I the more especially avoid 
mentioning very particularly the several species, because 
that has already been sufficiently done by Dr. D. Monro, 
and other writers in every body's hands. I must confine 
myself here to the consideration of those species which are 
the most frequently occurring and the most common ob- 
jects of our practice ; which are, the Anasarca, Hydro- 
thorax, and Ascites and each of these I shall treat of in so 
many separate sections. 



SECTION I. 
Of Anasarca. 

1669 ] THE Anasarca is a swelling upon the surface of 
the body, at first commonly appearing in particular parts 
only, but at length frequently appearing oyer the whole. 
So far as it extends, it is an uniform swelling over the 
whole member, at first always soft, and readily receiving 
the pressure of the finger, which forms a hollow that re- 
mains for some little time after the pressure "removed, 
but at length rises again to its former fulness. 1 his swel- 
ling generally appears, first, upon the lower extremities . 
and there too only in the evening, disappearing again in the 
morning. It is usually more considerable as the person 
has been more in an erect posture during the day , but 
there are many instances of the exercise of walking pie- 
ventincr altogether its otherwise usual coming on. Al- 
though this swelling appears at first only upon the feet and 
about he ankles ; yJii the causes producing it continue 
to act it gradually extends upwards, occupying the legs 
thiahs and trunk of the body, and sometimes even the 
Lead ' Commonly the swelling of the lower extremities di- 
mmishe ; during the night; and in the morning, theswel- 
S a of th .£3. most considerable, which .again generally 
ling or me entirely in the course of the day. 

*TO l The "rm ? J Anasarca and Leucophlegmam 
hate been commonly considered as synonymous : but some 
have been con J ^ consider them as denoting dis- 
5n Pleases ^authors who are of this last opinion em- 
ploy t name of Anasarca^ that disease which begin. 
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in the lower extremities, and is from thence gradually ex- 
tended upwards in the manner I have just now described ; 
while the term Leucopklematia, that in which the same 
kind of swelling appears even at first very generally over 
the whole body. They seem to think also, that the two 
diseases proceed from different causes ; and that, while the 
anasarca may arise from the several causes in 1649 — 
1660, the leucophlegmatia proceeds especially from a 
deficiency of red blood, as we have mentioned in 1661, 
et seq. I cannot, however, find any proper foundation for 
this distinction. For although in dropsies proceeding 
from the causes mentioned in 1661, et seq. the disease ap- 
pears in some cases more immediately affecting the whole 
body ; yet that does not establish a difference from the 
common case of anasarca : for the disease, in all its cir- 
cumstances, conies at length to be entirely the same ; and 
ill cases ocasioned by a deficiency of red blood, I have 
frequently observed it to come on exactly in the manner of 
an anasarca, as above described. 

1671.] An anasarca is evidently a preternatural collec- 
tion of serous fluid in the cellular texture immediately un- 
der the skin. Sometimes pervading the skin itself, it oozes 
out through the pores of the cuticle ; and sometimes, too 
gross to pass by these, it raises the cuticle in blisters. Some- 
times the skin, not allowing the water to pervade it, is com- 
pressed and hardened, and at the same time so much dis- 
tended, as to give anasarcous tumors an unusual firmness. 
It is in these last circumstances also that an erythematic in- 
flammation is ready to come upon anasarcous swellings. 

1672.] An anasarca may immediately arise from any of 
the several causes of dropsy which act more generally upon 
the system : and even when other species of dropsy, from 
particular circumstances, appear first ; yet whenever these 
proceed from any causes more generally affecting the sys- 
tem, an anasarca sooner or later comes always to be joined 
with them. 

1673.] The manner in which this disease commonly first 
appears, will be readily explained by what I have said in 
1651, respecting the effects of the posture of the body. Its 
gradual progress, and its affecting, after some time, not only 
the cellular texture under the skin, but probably also much 
of the same texture in the internal parts, will be understood 
partly from the communication that is readily made between 
the several parts of the cellular texture; but especially from 
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the same general causes of the disease producing their ef- 
fects in every part of the body. It appears to me, that the 
water of anasarcous swellings is more readily communicated 
to the cavity of the thorax, and to the lungs, than to the 
cavity of the abdomen, or to the viscera contained in it. 

1674.] An anasarca is almost always attended with a 
scarcity of urine ; and the urine voided, is, from its scar- 
city, always of a high color ; and from the same cause, 
after cooling, readily lets fall a copious reddish sediment. 
This scarcity of urine may sometimes be owing to an ob- 
struction of the kidneys ; but probably is generally occa- 
sioned by the watery parts of the blood running off into 
the cellular texture, and being thereby prevented from 
passing in the usual quantity to the kidneys. 

The disease is also generally attended with an unusual 
degree of thirst ; a circumstance I would attribute to a 
like abstraction of fluid from the tongue and fauces, which 
are extremely sensible to every diminution of the fluid in 
these parts. 

1675.] The cure of anasarca is to be attempted upon 
three general indications. 

1 . The removing the remote causes of the disease. 

2. The evacuation of the serous fluid already collected 
in the cellular texture. 

3. The restoring the tone of the system, the loss ot 
which mav be considered in many cases as the proximate 
cause of the disease. 

1 676 ] The remote causes are very often such as hart 
not only been applied, but had also been removed* long 
before the disease came on. Although, therefore, their ef- 
fects remain, the causes themselves cannot be the objects 
of practice ; but if the causes still continue to be applied, 
such as intemperance, indolence, and some others, they 
must be removed. For the most part, the remote causes 
are certain diseases previous to the dropsy which , are .to be 
cured by the remed.es particularly adapted to them, and 
cannot be treated of here. The curing of these, indeed, 
may be often difficult ; but it was proper to lay down the 
present indication, in order to show that when these re- 
mote caies cannot be removed, the cure of the dropsy 
?Kn difficult or perhaps impossible. In may cases, 
Th^fore, tt tilowmg indications will be to little pur- 

.The<e are Urge evacuations of different kinds, but «pcciall, h*morrna £ i«, wlmh hive 
«eased before the dropsy tame or.. 
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pose ; and particularly, that often the execution of the se- 
cond, will not only give the patient a great deal of fruit- 
less trouble, but commonly also hurry on his fate. 

1677] The second indication for evacuating the col- 
lected serum, may be sometimes executed with advantage, 
and often, at least, with temporary relief. It may be per- 
formed in two ways. First, by drawing off the water di- 
rectly from the dropsical part, by openings made into it 
for that purpose : or, secondly, by exciting certain serous 
excretions ; in consequence of which, an absorption may 
be excited in the dropsical parts, and thereby the serum 
absorbed and carried into the blood-vessels may afterwards 
be directed to run out, or may spontaneously pass out, by 
one or other of the common excretions. 

1678.] In an anasarca, the openings into the dropsical 
part are commonly to be made in some part of the lower 
extremities ; and will be most properly made by many 
small punctures reaching the cellular texture. Formerly, 
considerable incisions were employed for this purpose : 
but as any wound made in dropsical parts, which, in or- 
der to their healing, must necessarily inflame and suppu- 
rate, are liable* to become gangrenous ; so it is found to 
be much safer to make the openings by small punctures 
only, which may heal up by the first intention. At the 
same time, even with respect to these punctures, it is pro- 
per to observe, that they should be made at some distance 
from one another, and that care should be taken to avoid 
making them in the most depending parts. 

1679.] The water of anasarcous limbs may be some- 
times drawn off by pea-issues, made by caustic a little be- 
low the knees : for as the gieat swelling of the lower ex- 
tremities is chiefly occasioned by the serous fluid exhaled 
into the upper parts constantly falling down to the lower ; 
so the issues now mentioned, by evacuating the water 
from the upper parts, may very much relieve the whole 
of the disease. Unless, however, the issues be put in be- 
fore the disease is far advanced, and before the parts have 
very much lost their tone, the places of the issues are rea- 
dy to become affected with gangrene. 

Some practical writers have advised the employment of 
setons, for the same purpose that I have proposed issues ; 

* Peculiarly liable in this disease on account of the diminished tone, and consequently the di 
aiinjihed strength of the parts. 
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but I apprehend, that setons will be more liable than issues 
to the accident just now mentioned. 

1680.] For the purpose of drawing out serum from 
anasarcous limbs, blisters have been applied to them, and 
sometimes with great success ; but the blistered parts are 
ready to have a gangrene come upon them. Blistering is 
therefore to be employed with great caution : and perhaps 
only in the circumstances that 1 have mentioned above to 
be fit for the employment of issues. 

16SI.] Colewort-leaves applied to the skin, readily oc- 
casion a watery exsudation from its surface ; and applied 
to the feet and legs affected with anasarca, have some- 
times drawn off the water very copiously, and with great 
advantage. 

Analogous, as I judge, to this, oiled silk-hose put upon 
the feet and legs, so as to shut out all communication with 
the external air, have been found sometimes to draw a 
quantity of water from the pores of the skin, and are said 
in this way to have relieved anasarcous swellings ; but in 
several trials made, I have never found either the applica- 
tion of these hose, or that of the colewort-leaves, of much 
service.* 

1682.] The second means proposed in 1677, for drawing 
off the water from dropsical places, may be the employ- 
ment of emetics, purgatives, diuretics, or sudorifics. 

1683.] As spontaneous vomiting has sometimes excited 
an absorption in hydropic parts, and thereby drawn off the 
waters lodged in them, it is reasonable to suppose that vo- 
miting excited by art may have the same effect; and ac- 
cordingly it has been often practised with advantage. The 
practice, however, requires that the strong antimonial 
emetics be employed, and that they be repeated frequently 
after short intervals. 

1684.] Patients submit more readily to the use of pur- 
gatives, than to those of emetics ; and indeed they com- 
monly bear the former more easily than the latter. At the 
same time, there are no means we can employ to procure a 
copious evacuation of serous fluids with greater certainty 
than the operation of purgatives, and it is upon these ac- 
counts that purging is the evacuation which has been most 
frequently, and perhaps with most success, employed in 
dropsy. It has been generally found necessary to employ 
purgatives of the more drastic kind ; which are commonly 

• Hovr does this last agre« with the first sentence of this article' 
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known, and need not to be enumerated here.* I believe, 
indeed, that the more drastic purgatives are the most effec- 
tual for exciting absorption, as their stimulus is most rea- 
dily communicated to the other parts of the system ; but of 
late an opinion has prevailed, that some milder purgatives 
mayj be employed with advantage. This opinion has pre- 
vailed particularly with regard to the crystals vulgarly 
called the Cream of Tartar, which in large doses, fre- 
quently repeated, have sometimes answered the purpose 
of exciting large evacuations both by stool and urine, and 
has thereby cured dropsies. This medicine, however, has 
frequently failed, both in its operation and effects, when 
the drastic purgatives have been more successful. 

Practitioners have long ago observed, that in the em- 
ployment of purgatives, it is requisite they be repeated af- 
ter as short intervals as the patient can bear ; probably for 
this reason, that when the purging is not carried to the de- 
gree of soon exciting an absorption, the evacuation weak- 
ens the system, and thereby increases the afflux of fluids 
to the hydropic parts. 

1685.] The kidneys afford a natural outlet for a great 
part of the watery fluids contained in the blood-vessels ; and 
the increasing the excretion by the kidneys to a considera- 
ble degree, is a means as likely as any other of exciting an 
absorption in dropsical parts. It is upon this account that 
diuretic medicines have been always properly employed in 

* The Drastic purgatives are Jalap, Colocynth, Gamboge, Scammony, Arc. Their drastic 
quality however depend* very much on the dose in which they are given, small doses being 
gemly laxative, while large ones are very violent in their operation. They ought seldom to be 
given alone, but in conjunction with some aromatic, which greatly increases their anion, and 
at the same lime prevents the uneasiness of griping, with which their operation is frequently 
attended : most of thes.- drastic:, being resinous substances, they are difficultly soluble in the 
alimentary canal, or if reduced to a powder they are liable to concrete ; in either case their 
action is impeded To remedy these inconveniences, it is usual to add to them some salt, which 
both divides the resin and prevents its concretion ; and consequently increase, its action. For 
these reasons, we find in the shop* manv formula?, in which the drastic renin are mixed with 
either salts or aromatic.!, or both : as, the Puivis Aloeticus, Pulvis e Scammonio composttus, Pul- 
v^ e Scanmonio cum Ale, Pulvis e senna compositus, and blectuarium e Scammonio of the 
London Pharmacopoeia ; and, the Pulvis e Jalappa compositus, Pulvis e Scammonio compositus, 
Piluia; A jeiics", Pilulae ex colocynthide cum Aloe, Pilulae e Jalappa, and Ptlulae Run of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. 

Any of the foregoin ; compositions, if given in sufficient doses, are very active and brisk 
purges. Many more might be contrived, and on some occasions may be necessary. For pro- 
curing a brisk'discharge of fluids, an addition of Calomel is remarkably efficacious as in the fol- 
lowing formula: 

R. Scammon. 
Calomel. 
Crem. Tart. 
Zinzib 5a. p. ae. 
M. f. Pulv. 

The dose of thi> powder is two scruples or a drachm, it is extremely active and ought to be 
used with care, the pa lents being kept moderately warm, and drinking some tbin mucilaginous 
liquor during its operation. 
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the cure of dropsy. The various diuretics that may be em- 
K°J ' are enumerated in every treatise of the * Materia 
Medica and of the Practice of Physic, and therefore need 
not be repeated here. It happens, however, unluckily, that 
none of them are of very certain operation ; neither is it 
well known why they sometimes succeed, and why they so 
orten fail ; nor why one medicine should prove of service 
when another does not. It has been generally the fault of 
writers upon the Practice of Physic, that they give us in- 
stances of cases in which certain medicines have proved ve- 
ry efficacious, but neglect to tell us in how many other in- 
stances the same have failed. 

1686.] It deserves to be particularly observed here, that 
there is hardly any diuretic more certainly powerful than a 
large quantity of common water taken in by drinking. I 
have indeed observed above in 1659, that a large quanti- 
of water, or of watery liquors, taken in by drinking, 
has sometimes proved a cause of dropsy ; and practi- 
tioners have been formerly so much afraid that watery li- 
quors taken in by drinking might run off into the dropsical 
places and increase the disease, that they have generally 
enjoined the abstaining, as much as possible, from such li- 
quors. Nay, it has been further asserted, that by avoiding 
this supply of exhalation, and by a total abstinence from 
drink, dropsies have been entirely cured. What conclu- 
sion is to be drawn from these facts, is however, very doubt- 
ful. A dropsy arising from a large quantity of liquids taken 
into the body, has been a very rare occurrence ; and there 
are, on the other hand, innumerable instances of very large 
quantities of water having been taken in and running off 
again very quickly by stool and urine, without producing 
any degree of dropsy. With respect to the total absti- 
nence from drink, it is a practice of the most difficult exe- 
cution ; and therefore has been so seldom practised, that 
we cannot possibly know how far it might prove effectual. 
The practice of giving drink very sparingly, has indeed 
been often employed : but in a hundred instances I have seen 
it carried to a great length without any manifest advantage ; 
while, on the contrary, the practice of giving drink very 
largely has been found not only safe, but very often effect- 
uaf in curing the disease. The ingenious and learned Dr. 
Millman has, in my opinion, been commendably employed 
in restoring the practice of giving large quantities of wate- 
ry liquors for the cure of dropsy. Not only from the in- 
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stances he mentions from his own practice, and from that 
of several eminent physicians in other parts of Europe, but 
also from many instances in the records of physic, of the 
good effects of drinking large quantities of mineral waters 
in the cure of drops v, I can have no doubt of the practice 
recommended by Dr. Millman being very often extremely 
proper. I apprehend it to be especially adapted to those 
cases in which the cure is chiefly attempted by diuretics. It 
is very probable that these medicines can hardly be carried 
in any quantity to the kidneys without being accompanied 
with a large portion of water ; and the late frequent em- 
ployment of the crystals of tartar has often shown, that the 
diuretic effects of that medicine are almost only remarkable 
when accompanied with a large quantity of water ; and 
that without this, the diuretic effects of the medicine sel- 
dom appear. 

I shall conclude this subject with observing, that as there 
are so many cases of dropsy absolutely incurable, the prac- 
tice now under consideration may often fail, yet in most 
cases it may be safely tried ; and if it appear that the water 
taken in passes readily by the urinary secretion, and espe- 
cially that it increases the urine beyond the quantity of drink 
taken in, the practice may probably be continued with great 
advantage : but, on the contrary, if the urine be not increas- 
ed, or be not even in proportion to the drink taken in, it 
may be concluded, that the water thrown in runs off by the 
exhalants, and will augment the disease. 

1687.] Another set of remedies which may be employed 
for exciting a serous excretion, and thereby curing dropsy, 
is that of sudorifics. Such remedies, indeed, have been 
sometimes employed : but however useful they may have 
been thought, there are few accounts of their having effect- 
ed a cure; and although I have had some examples of their 
success, in most instances of their trial they have been inef- 
fectual. 

Upon this subject it is proper to take notice of the several 
means that have been proposed and employed for dis.si- 
pating the humidity of the body ; and particularly that of 
heat externally applied to the surface of it. Of such appli- 
cations I have had no experience ; and their propriety and 
utility must rest upon the credit of the authors who relate 
them. I shall offer only this conjecture upon the subject : 
that if such measures have been truly useful, as it has sel- 
dom been by the drawing out of any sensible humidity, it 
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has probably been by their restoring the perspiration, which 
is so often greatly diminished in this disease ; or, perhaps, 
by changing the state of the skin, from the imbibing condi- 
tion which is alledged to take place, into that of perspiring. 
1688.] When, by the several means now mentioned, 
we shall have succeeded in evacuating the water of drop- 
sies, there will then especially be occasion for our third in- 
dication ; which is, to restore the tone of the system, the 
loss of which is so often the cause of the disease. This 
indication, indeed, may properly have place from the ve- 
ry first appearance of the disease ; and certain measures 
adapted to this purpose may, upon such first appearance, 
be employed with advantage. In many cases of a mode- 
rate disease, I am persuaded that they may obviate any 
future increase of it. 

1689.] Thus, upon what is commonly the first symp- 
tom of anasarca, that is, upon the appearance of what 
are called Oedematous Swellings of the feet and legs, the 
three remedies of bandaging, friction, and exercise, have 
often been used with advantage. 

1690.] That some degree of external compression is 
suited to support the tone of the vessels, and particularly 
to prevent the effects of the weight of the blood in dilating 
those of the lower extremities, must be sufficiently evident ; 
and the giving that compression by a bandage properly ap- 
plied, has been often useful. In applying such a bandage, 
care is to be taken that the compression may never be great- 
er on the upper than on the lower part of the limb ; and 
this, I think, can hardly ever be so certainly avoided, as 
by employing a properly constructed laced stocking. 

1691.] Friction is another means by which the action 
of the blood-vessels may be promoted, and thereby the 
stagnation of fluids in their extremities prevented. Ac- 
cordingly, the use of the flesh-brush has often contributed 
to discuss oedematous swellings. It appears to me, that 
friction, for the purposes now mentioned, is more properly 
employed in the morning, when the swelling is very much 
gone off, than in the evening, when any considerable de- 
gree of it has already come on. I apprehend also, that 
friction being made from below upwards only is more use- 
ful than when made alternately upwards and downwards. 
It has been common, instead of employing the flesh-brush, 
to make friction by warm and dry flannels ; and this may 
in some cases be the most convenient : but I cannot perceive 
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that the impregnation of these flannels with certain dry 
fumes is of any benefit. 

1692.] With respect to exercise, I must observe, that 
although persons being much in an erect posture during the 
day, may seem to increase the swelling which comes on 
at night ; yet as the action of the muscles has a great 
share in promoting the motion of the venous blood, so I 
am certain, that as much exercise in walking as the pa- 
tient can easily bear, will often prevent that oedometous 
swelling, which much standing, and even sitting, would 
have brought on. 

1693.] These measures, however, although they maybe 
useful at the coming on of a dropsy, whose causes are not 
very powerful, will be often insufficient in a more violent 
disease ; and such therefore will require more powerful 
remedies. These are, exercise and tonic medicines ; which 
may be employed both during the course of the disease 
and especially after the water has been evacuated. 

1694.] Exercise is suited to assist in every function of 
the animal ceconomy, particularly to promote perspiration, 
and thereby prevent the accumulation of watery fluids in 
the body. I apprehend also, that it may be the most ef- 
fectual means for preventing the skin from being in an im- 
bibing state ; and, as it has been hinted above on the subject 
of Emaciation (1608.) I am persuaded, that a full and 
large perspiration will always be a means of exciting ab- 
sorption in every part of the system. Exercise, therefore, 
promises to be highly useful in dropsy ; and any mode of 
it may be employed that the patient can most conveniently* 
admit of. It should, however, always be as much as he 
can easily bear : and in anasarca, the share which the ex- 
ercise of muscles has in promoting the motion of the ve- 
nous blood, induces me to think that bodily exercise, to 
whatever degree the patient can bear it, will always be 
the most useful. From some experience also, I am per- 
suaded, that by exercise alone, employed early in the dis- 
ease, many dropsies may be cured. 

1695.] Besides exercise, various tonic remedies are pro- 
perly employed to restore the tone of the system. The chief 
of these are, chalybeates, the Peruvian bark, and various 
bitters. These are not only suited to restore the tone of the 
system in general, but are particularly useful in strength- 
ening the organs of digestion, which in dropsies are fre- 
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quently very much weakened ; and for the same- purpose 
also aromatics may be frequently joined with the tonics. 

1696.] Cold bathing is upon many occasions the most 
powerful tonic we can employ ; but at the beginning of 
dropsy, when the debility of the system is considerable, it 
can hardly be attempted with safety. After, however, the 
water of dropsies has been very fully evacuated, and the 
indication is to strengthen the system for preventing a re- 
lapse, cold bathing may perhaps have a place. It is, at 
the same time, to be admitted with caution ; and can 
scarcely be employed till the system has otherwise reco- 
vered a good deal of vigor. When that indeed has hap- 
pened, cold bathing may be very useful in confirming and 
completing it. 

1697.] In persons recovering from dropsy, while the se- 
veral means now mentioned for strengthening the system 
are employed, it will be proper at the same time to keep 
constantly in view the support of the watery excretions ; 
and consequently the keeping up the perspiration by a great 
deal of exercise, and continuing the full flow of the uri- 
nary excretions by the frequent use of diuretics. 



SECTION II. 

Of the Hydrothorax or Dropsy of the Breast. 

1698.] THE preternatural collection of serous fluid in 
the thorax, to which we give the appellation of Hydro- 
thorav, occurs more frequently than has been imagined. 
Its presence, however, is not always to be very certainly 
known ; and it often takes place to a considerable degree 
before it be discovered. m . 

1699 ] These collections of watery fluids in the thorax, 
are found in different situations. Very often the water is 
found at the same time in both sacs of the pleura, but fre- 
quently in one of them only. Sometimes it is found in 
die pericardium alone ; but for the most part it only ap- 
pears there when at the same time a collection is present m 
one or both cavities of the thorax. In some instances he 
coflection is found to be only in that cellular texture of the 
w which surrounds the bronchia without there being 
at the same time any effusion into the cavity ot the thorax 

Pretty frequently* the water collected consists chiefly of 



3z 
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a great number of hydatides in different situations : some- 
times seemingly floating in the cavity, but frequently 
connected with and attached to particular parts of the in- 
ternal surface of the pleura. 

1700.] From the collection of water being thus in vari- 
ous situations and circumstances, symptoms arise which 
are different in different cases ; and from thence it be- 
comes often difficult to ascertain the presence and nature 
of the affection. I shall, however, endeavor here to point 
out the most common symptoms, and especially those of 
that principal and most frequent form of the disease, when 
the serous fluid is present in both sacs of the pleura, or, as 
we usually speak, in both cavities of the thorax. 

1701.] The disease frequently comes on with a sense of 
anxiety about the lower part of the sternum. This, before 
it has subsisted long, comes to be joined with some diffi- 
culty of breathing ; which at first appears only upon the 
person's moving a little faster than usual, upon his walk- 
ing up an acclivity, or upon his ascending a staircase : but 
after some time, this difficulty of breathing becomes more 
constant and considerable, especially during the night, 
when the body is in a horizontal situation. Commonly, at 
the same time, lying upon one side is more easy than upon 
the other, or perhaps lying upon the back more easy than 
upon either side. These circumstances are usually attend- 
ed with a frequent cough, that is at first dry ; but which, 
after some time, is accompanied with an expectoration of 
thin mucus. 

With all these symptoms, the hydrothorax is not certain- 
ly discovered, as the same symptoms often attend other dis- 
eases of the breast. When however, along with these symp- 
toms there is at the same time an oedematous swelling of the 
feet and legs, a leucophlegmatic paleness of the face, and a 
scarcity of urine, the existence of a hydrothorax can be no 
longer doubtful. Some writers have told us, that sometimes 
in this disease, before the swelling of the feet comes on, a 
watery swelling of the scrotum appears ; but I have never 
met with anv instance of this. 

1702.] Whilst the presence of the disease is somewhat 
uncertain, there is a symptom which sometimes takes place, 
and has been thought to be a certain characteristic of it ; 
and that is, when soon after the patient has fallen asleep, he 
is suddenly awaked with a sense of anxiety and difficult 
breathing, and with a violent palpitation of the heart. These 
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feelings immediately require an erect posture ; and very of- 
ten the difficulty of breathing continues to require and to 
prevent sleep for a great part of the night. This symptom 
I have frequently found attending the disease : but I have 
also met with several instances in which this symptom did 
not appear. I must remark further, that I have not found 
this symptom attending the empyema, or any other disease 
of the thorax ; and therefore, when it attends a difficulty 
of breathing, accompanied with any the smallest symptom 
of dropsy, I have had no doubt in concluding the presence 
of water in the chest, and have always had my judgment 
confirmed by the symptoms which afterwards appeared. 

1703.] The hydrothorax often occurs with very few, or 
almost none, of the symptoms above mentioned ; and is 
not, therefore, very certainly discovered till some others 
appear. The most decisive symptom is a fluctuation of 
water in the chest, perceived by the patient himself, or by 
the physician, upon certain motions of the body. How far 
the method proposed by Auenbrugger will apply to ascer- 
tain the presence of water and the quantity of it in the chest, 
I have not had occasion or opportunity to observe. 

It has been said, that in this disease some tumor appears 
upon the sides or upon the back, but I have not met with 
any instance of this. In one instance of the disease, I found 
one side of the thorax considerably enlarged, the ribs stand- 
ing out farther on that side than upon the other. 

A numbness and a degree of palsy in one or both arms, 
has been frequently observed to attend a hydrothorax. 

Soon after this disease has made some progress, the pulse 
commonly becomes irregular, and frequently intermitting : 
but this happens in so many other diseases of the breast, that, 
unless when it is attended with some other of the above- 
mentioned symptoms, it cannot be considered as denoting 
the hydrothorax. 

1704.] This disease, as other dropsies, is commonly at- 
tended with thirst and a scarcity of urine, to be explained 
in the same manner as in the case of anasarca. (1674.) The 
hydrothorax, however, is sometimes without thirst, or any 
other febrile symptom ; although I believe this happens in 
the case of partial affections only, or when a more general 
affection is yet but in a slight degree. In both cases, how- 
ever and more especially when the disease is considerably 
advanced, some degree of fever is generally present : and I 
apprehend it to be in such case, that the persons affected are 
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more than usually sensible to cold, and complain of the cold- 
ness of the air when that is not perceived by other persons; 

1705.] The hydrothorax sometimes appears alone, with- 
out any other species of dropsy being present at the same 
time : and in this case the disease, for the most part, is a 
partial affection, as being either of one side of the thorax 
only, or being a collection of hydatides in one part of the 
chest. The hydrothorax, howevar, is very often a part of 
more universal dropsy, and when at the same time there is 
water in all the three principal cavities and in the cellular 
texture of a great part of the body. I have met with se- 
veral instances in which such universal dropsy began first by 
an effusion into the thorax. The hydrothorax, however, 
more frequently comes on from an anasarca gradually in- 
creasing ; and, as I have said above, the general diathesis 
seems often to affect the thorax sooner than it does either the 
head or the abdomen. 

1706.] This disease seldom admits of a cure, or even of 
alleviation, from remedies. It commonly proceeds to give 
more and more difficulty of breathing, till the action of the 
lungs be entirely interrupted by the quantity of water ef- 
fused ; and the fatal event frequently happens more sud- 
denly than was expected. In many of the instances of a 
fatal hydrohorax, I have remarked a spitting of blood to 
come on several days before the patient died. 

1 707.] The cause of hydrothorax is often manifestly one 
or other of the general causes of dropsy pointed out above : 
but what it is that determines these general causes to act 
more especially in the thorax, and particularly what it is 
that produces the partial collections that occur there, I do 
not find to be easily ascertained. 

1708.] From what has been said above, it will be evident, 
that the cure of hydrothorax must be very much the same 
with that of anasarca ; and when the former is joined with 
the latter as an effect of the same general diathesis, there 
can be no doubt of the method of cure being the same in 
both. Even when the hydrothorax is alone, and the disease 
partial, from particular causes acting in the thorax only, 
there can hardly be anv other measures employed, than the 
general ones proposed above. There is only one particular 
measure adapted to the hydrothorax ; and that is, the 
drawing off the accumulated waters by a paracentesis of 
the th<frax. 

1709.] To what cases this operation may be most pro- 
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perly adapted, I find it difficult to determine. That it 
may be executed with safety, there is no doubt ; and that 
it has been sometimes practised with success, seems to be 
very well vouched.* When the disease depends upon a 
general hydropic diathesis, it cannot alone prove a cure, 
but may give a temporary relief ; and when other remedies 
seem to be employed with advantage, the drawing off the 
water may very much favor a complete cure. I have not, 
however, been so fortunate as to see it practised with any 
success ; and even where it was most promising, that is, 
in cases of partial affection, my expectations have been 
disappointed from it. 



SECTION III. 
Of Ascites, or Dropsy of the Lower Belly. 

1110.] THE name of Ascites is given to every collec- 
tion of waters causing a general swelling and distention of 
the lower belly ; and such collections are more frequent than 
those which happen in the thorax. 

1711.] The collections in the lower belly, like those of 
the thorax, are found in different situations. Most com- 
monly they are in the sac of the peritonaeum, or general 
cavity of the abdomen : but they often begin by sacs form- 
ed upon, and connected with one or other of the viscera ; 
and perhaps the most frequent instances of this kind occur 
in the ovaria of females. Sometimes the water of ascites 
is found entirely without the peritonaeum, and between this 
and the abdominal muscles. 

1712.] These collections connected with particular vis- 
cera, and those formed without the peritonaeum, form that 
disease which authors have termed the encysted dropsy, or 
hydrops saccatus. Their precise seat, and even their exist- 
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cnce, is very often difficult to be ascertained. They are ge- 
nerally formed by collections of hydatides. 

17 1 3.] In the most ordinary case, that of abdominal drop- 
sy, the swelling at first is in some measure over the whole 
belly, but generally appears most considerable in the epi- 
gastrium. As the disease, however, advances, the swelling 
becomes more uniform over the whole. The distention, and 
sense of weight, though considerable, vary a little accord- 
ing as the posture of the body is changed ; the weight being 
felt the most upon the side on which the patient lies, while 
at the same time on the opposite side the distention becomes 
somewhat less. In almost all the instances of ascites, the 
fluctuation of the water within, may be perceived by the 
practitioner's feeling, and sometimes by his hearing. This 
perception of fluctuation does not certainly distinguish the 
different states of dropsy ; but serves very well to distinguish 
dropsy from tympanites, from cases of physconia, and from 
the state of pregnancy in women. 

1714.] An ascites frequently occurs when no other spe- 
cies of dropsy does at tlie same time appear ; but sometimes 
the ascites is a part on!v of universal dropsy. In this case, 
it usually comes on in consequence of an anasarca, gradu- 
ally increasing ; but its being joined with anasarca, does 
not always denote any general diathesis, as for the most part 
an ascites sooner or iater occasions cedematous swellings of 
the lower extremities. When the collection of water in the 
abdomen, from whatever cause, becomes considerable, it is 
always attended with a difficulty of breathing ; but this 
symptom occurs often when, at the same time, there is no 
water in the thorax. The ascites is sometimes unaccompa- 
nied with any fever ; but frequently there is more or less of 
fever present with it. The disease is never considerable, 
without being attended with thirst and a scarcity of urine. 

1715.] In the diagnosis of ascites, the greatest difficulty 
that occurs, is in discerning when the water is in the cavity 
of the abdomen, or when it is in the different states of en- 
cysted dropsy above-mentioned. There is, perhaps, no cer- 
tain means of ascertaining this in all cases ; but in many we 
may attempt to form some judgment with regard to it. 

When the antecedent circumstances give suspicion of a 
general hydropic diathesis ; when at the same time some de- 
gree of dropsy appears in other parts of the body ; and 
when, from its first appearance, the swelling has been equal- 
ly over the whole belly, we may generally presume that the 
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water is in the cavity of the abdomen. But when an as- 
cites has not been preceded by any remarkably cachectic 
state of the system, and when at its beginning the tumor 
and tension had appeared in one part of the belly more than 
another, there is reason to suspect an encysted dropsy. 
Even when the tension and tumor of the belly have become 
general and uniform over the whole ; yet if the system of 
the body in general appear to be little affected ; if the pa- 
tient's strength be little impaired ; if the appetite continue 
pretty entire, and the natural sleep be little interrupted ; if 
the menses in females continue to flow as usual ; if there be 
yet no anasarca ; or, though it may have already taken 
place, if it be still confined to the lower extremities, and 
there be no leucophlegmatic paleness or sallow color in the 
countenance ; if there be no fever, nor so much thirst, or 
scarcity of urine, as occur in a more general affection ; then, 
according as more of these different circumstances take 
place, there will be the stronger ground for supposing the 
ascites to be of the encysted kind. 

The chief exception to be made from this as a general 
rule will in my opinion, be when the ascites may with 
much probability, be presumed to have come on in conse- 
quence of a scirrhous liver ; which, I apprehend, may oc- 
casion a collection of water in the cavity of the abdomen, 
while the general system of the body may not be otherwise 
much affected. , -, , 

1716 1 With respect to the cure of ascites when ot the 
encysted kind, it does not, so far as I know admit of any. 
When the collection of water is in the abdominal cavity 
alone, without any other species of dropsy present at : the 
same time, I apprehend the ascites will always be of diffi- 
cult cure ; for it may be presumed to depend upon ascir- 
rhositv of the liver, or other considerable affection ot the 
bHinal viscera/which I conceive to be oT very d^fficul 
mre and therefore the ascites depending upon them. At 
tl^same dme, such cases may often admit of a temporary 

re] ! e 7 f n b I SffSETSta is a part of universal dropsy 
nu.j " uc " , of t h a t kind can, admit ot 

,t may, - to - f^^fthat such a cure must be ob- 
Tn^ly the -me 6 means as above proposed for the cure 



• See the notes on artisle 1684. 
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a diarrhoea; and, in that case, does not admit of the use 
of purgatives so freely as cases of anasarca commonly do. 
It is therefore often to be treated by diuretics almost alone. 

The diuretics that may be employed, are chiefly those 
above-mentioned ; but in ascites, a peculiar one has been 
found out. It is a Jong continued gentle friction of the 
skin over the -whole of the abdomen, by the fingers dipped 
in oil. This has sometimes been useful in exciting an in- 
creased flow of urine ; but in most of the trials of it which 
I have known made, it has failed in producing that effect. 

1718.] The ascites admits of a particular means for im- 
mediately drawing oft* the collected waters : and that is the 
well-known operation of the paracentesis of the abdomen. 
In what circumstances of aseites this operation can most 
properly be proposed, it is difficult to determine ; but, so 
far as I can judge, it must be regulated by very much the 
same considerations as those above-mentioned with regard 
to the paracentesis of the thorax. 

The manner of performing the paracentesis of the abdo- 
men, and the precautions to be taken with respect to it, 
are now so commonly known, and delivered in so many 
books, that it is altogether unnecessary for me to offer any 
directions upon that subject here; especiallyfafter the full 
and judicious information and directions given by Mr. 
Bell, in the second volume of his System of Surgery. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF GENERAL SWELLINGS, ARISING FROM 

AN INCREASED BULK OF THE WHOLE 

SUBSTANCE OF PARTICULAR PARTS. 

1719.] T TPON the subjects of this chapter, several 
KJ nosological difficulties occur, and particu- 
larly with respect to admitting the Physconia into the order 
of General Swellings. At present, however, it is not neces- 
sary for me to discuss this point, as I am here to omit en- 
tirely the consideration of Physconia ; both because it can 
seldom admit of any successful practice, and because I can- 
not deliver any thing useful either with regard to the patho- 
logy or practice in such a disease. 

1720.] The only other genus of disease comprehended 
under the title of the present chapter, is the Rachitis ; and 
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this being both a proper example of the class of Cachexy , 
a " d of the order of Intumescenfia: or General Swellings, I 
shall offer some observations with regard to it. 



Of RACHITIS, or RICKETS. 

1721.] THIS disease has been supposed to have appear- 
ed only in modern times, and not above two hundred years 
ago. This opinion, notwithstanding it has been maintained 
by persons of the most respectable authority,* appears to 
me, from many considerations, improbable ; but it is a 
point of too little consequence to detain my readers here. 
The only application of it which deserves any notice is, 
that it has led to a notion of the disease having arisen from 
the lues venerea, which had certainly made its first appear- 
ance in Europe not very long before the date commonly 
assigned for the appearance of rachitis : but I shall hereaf- 
ter show, that the supposed connection between the Siphy- 
lis and Rachitis is without foundation. f 

1722.] In delivering the history of the Rickets, I must, 
in the first place, observe that with respect to the antece- 
dents of the disease, every thing to be found in authors up- 
on this subject, appears to me to rest upon a very uncertain 
foundation. In particular, with respect to the state of 
the parents whose offspring become affected with this disease, 
I have met with many instances of it, in children from seem- 
ingly healthy parents, and have met likewise with many in- 
stances of children who never became affected with it, al- 
though born of parents who, according to the common ac- 
counts, should have produced a rickety offspring: so that 
even making allowance for the uncertainty of fathers, I do 
not find the general opinion of authors upon this subject to 
be properly supported. 

1723.] The disease, however, may be justly considered 
as proceeding from parents ; for it often appears in a great 
number of the same family : and my observation leads me 
to judge, that it originates more frequently from mothers 
than from fathers. So far as I can refer the disease of the 
children to the state of the parents, it has appeared to me 
most commonly to arise from some weakness, and pretty 
frequently from a scrophulous habit in the mother. To con- 

• Boerhaave was of this opinion. See Van Swieten's Commentary on Aphorism 1482. 
+ See article 17'28. 
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elude the subject, I must remark, that in many cases I have 
not been able to discern the condition of the parents, to 
which I could refer it. 

When nurses, other than the mothers, have been employ- 
ed to suckle children, it has been supposed that such nurses 
have frequently given occasion to the disease* and when 
nurses have both produced and have suckled children who 
became rickety, there may be ground to suspect their hav- 
ing occasioned the disease in the children of other persons : 
but I have had few opportunities of ascertaining this matter. 
It has in some measure appeared to me, that those nurses 
are most likely to produce this disease, who give infants 
a large quantity of very watery milk, and who continue to 
suckle them longer than the usual time. Upon the whole, 
however, I am of opinion, that hired nurses seldom occa- 
sion this disease, unless when a predisposition to it has pro- 
ceeded from the parents. 

1724.] With regard to the other antecedents, which have 
been usually enumerated by authors as the remote causes of 
this disease, I judge the accounts given to be extremely fal- 
lacious ; and I am very much persuaded, that the circum- 
stances in the rearing of children, have less effect in pro- 
ducing rickets than has been imagined. It is indeed not 
unlikely, that some of these circumstances mentioned as re- 
mote causes may favor, while other circumstances may re- 
sist, the coming on of the disease ; but at the same time, I 
doubt if any of the former would produce it where there 
was no predisposition in the child's original constitution. 
This opinion of the remote causes, Lhave formed from ob- 
serving, that the disease comes on when none of these had 
been applied ; and more frequently that many of them had 
been applied without occasioning the disease. Thus the 
learned Zeviani alleges, that the disease is produced by an 
acid from the milk with which a child is fed for the first nine 
months of its life : but almost all children are fed with the 
same food, and in which also an acid is always produced ; 
while at the same time, not one in a thousand of the infants 
so fed becomes affected with the rickets. If, therefore, in 
the infants who become affected with this disease, a peculi- 
arly noxious acid is produced, we must seek for some pe- 
culiar cause of its production, either in the quality of the 
milk, or in the constitution of the child ; neither of which 

* This opinion was held by Boerhaare, and notwithstanding wliatthc author says at (he end of 
this paragraph, the opinion is certainly founded on experience. 
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however, Mr. Zeviani has explained. I cannot indeed be- 
lieve that the ordinary acid of milk has any share in produ- 
cing this disease, because I have known many instances of 
the acid being produced and occasioning various disorders, 
without, however, its ever producing rickets. 

Another of the remote causes commonly assigned is the 
child's being fed with unfermented farinaceous food. But 
over the whole world, children are fed with such farinacea, 
while the disease of rickets is a rare occurrence : and I have 
known many instances where children have been fed with a 
greater than usual proportion of fermented farinacea, and 
also a greater proportion of animal food, without these pre- 
venting the disease. In my apprehension, the like obser- 
vations might be made with respect to most of the circum- 
stances that have been mentioned as the remote causes of 
rickets. 

1725.] Having thus offered my opinion concerning the 
supposed antecedents of this disease, I proceed now to men- 
tion the phenomena occurring after it has actually come on.* 
The disease seldom appears before the nintli month, and 
seldom begins after the second year, of a child's age. In 
the interval between these periods, the appearance of the 
disease is sometimes sooner, sometimes later ; and common- 
ly at first the disease comes on slowly. The first appear- 
ances are, a flaccidity of the flesh, the body at the same 
time becoming leaner, though food be taken in pretty large- 
ly. The head appears large with respect to the body ; 
with the fontanelle, and perhaps the sutures, more open 
than usual in children of the same age. The head conti- 
nues to grow larger ; in particular, the forehead becoming 
unusually prominent ; and at the same time the neck con- 
tinues slender, or seems to be more so, in proportion to 
the head. The dentition is slow, or much later than usual ; 
and those teeth which come out, readily become black, 
and frequently again fall out. The ribs lose their convex- 
ity and become flattened on the side ; while the sternum 
• is pushed outward, and forms a sort of ridge. At the same 
time, or perhaps sooner, the epiphyses at the several joints 
of the limbs become swelled ; while the limbs between the 
joints appear, or perhaps actually become, more slender. 
The bones seem to be every where flexible, becoming va- 
riously distorted ; and particularly the spine of the back be- 

. This admirable dewriptioa of the disease merit* the peculiar atttntion of the youn S practu 
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coming incurvated in different parts of its length. If thechild, 
at the same time the disease comes on, had acquired the 
power of walking, it becomes daily more feeble in its mo- 
tions, and more averse to the exertion of them, losing at 
length the power of walking altogether. Whilst these symp- 
toms go on increasing, the abdomen is always full, and pre- 
ternaturally tumid. The appetite is often good, but the 
stools are generally frequent and loose. Sometimes the fa- 
culties of the mind are impaired, and stupidity or fatuity 
prevails ; but commonly a premature sensibility appears, and 
they acquire the faculty of speech sooner than usual. At 
the first coming on of the disease, there is generally no fever 
attending it : but it seldom continues long, till a frequent 
pulse, and other febrile symptoms, come to be constantly 
present. With these symptoms the disease proceeds, and 
continues in some instances for some years ; but very often, 
in the course of that time, the disease ceases to advance, 
and the health is entirely established, except that the dis- 
torted limbs, produced during the disease, continue for the 
rest of life. In other cases, however, the disease proceeds 
increasing, till it has affected almost every function of the 
animal ceconomy, and at length terminates in death. The 
variety of symptoms which in such cases appear, it does 
not seem necessary to enumerate, as they are not essential 
to the constitution of the disease, but are merely conse- 
quences of the more violent conditions of it. In the bodies 
of those who have died, various morbid affections have been 
discovered in the internal parts. Most of the viscera of 
the abdomen have been found to be preternatural ly enlarg- 
ed. The lungs have also been found in a morbid state, 
seemingly from some inflammation that had come on to- 
wards the end of the disease. The brain has been com- 
monly found in a flaccid state, with effusions of a serous 
fluid into its cavities. Very universally the bones have 
been found very soft, and so much softened as to be readily 
cut by a knife. The fluids have been always found in a dis- 
solved state, and the muscular parts very soft and tender ; 
and the whole of the dead body without any degree of that 
rigidity which is so common in almost all others. 

1726.] From these circumstances of the disease, it seems 
to consist in a deficiency of that matter which should form 
the solid parts of the body. This especially appears in the 
faulty state of ossification, seemingly depending upon the 
deficiency of that matter which should be deposited in the 
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membranes which are destined to become bony, and should 
give them their due firmness and bony hardness. It appears 
that this matter is not supplied in due quantity ; but that 
in place of it, a matter fitted to increase their bulk, parti- 
cularly in the epiphyses, is applied too largely. What this 
deficiency of matter depends upon, is difficult to be ascer- 
tained. It may be a fault in the organs of digestion and as- 
similation, which prevents the fluids in general from being 
properly prepared : or it may be a fault in the organs of 
nutrition, which prevents the secretion of a proper matter 
to be applied. With respect to the latter, in what it may 
consist, I am entirely ignorant, and cannot even discern 
that such a condition exists: but the former cause, both in 
its nature and existence, is more readily perceived ; and it 
is probable that it has a considerable influence in the mat- 
ter ; as in rachitic persons a thinner state of the blood, both 
during life and after death, so commonly appears. It is 
this state of the fluids, or a deficiency of bony matter in 
them, that I consider as the proximate cause of the disease ; 
and which again may in some measure depend upon a ge- 
neral laxity and debility of the moving fibres of the organs 
that perform the functions of digestion and assimilation. 

1727.] There is, however, something still wanting to ex- 
plain, why these circumstances discover themselves at a 
particular time of life, and hardly ever either before or after 
a certain period ; and as to this I would offer the following 
conjectures. Nature having intended that human life should 
proceed in a certain manner, and that certain functions 
should be exercised at a certain period of life only ; so it has 
generally provided, that at that period, and not sooner, the 
body should be fitted for the exercise of the functions suit- 
ed to it. To apply this to our present subject, Nature 
seems to have intended that children should walk only at 
twelve months old ; and accordingly has provided that a- 
gainst that age, and no sooner, a matter should be prepared 
fit to o-ive that firmness to the bones which is necessary to 
prevent their bending too easily under the weight of the 
body Nature, however, is not always steady and exact 
in executing her own purposes ; and if therefore the prepa- 
ration of bony matter shall not have been made against the 
time there is a particular occasion for it, the disease of 
rickets, that is, of soft and flexible bones, must come on ; 
and will discover itself about the particular period we have 
mentioned. Further, it will be equally probable, that if at 
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the period mentioned, the bones shall have acquired their 
due firmness, and that nature goes on in preparing and 
supplying the proper bony matter, it may be presumed, 
that against the time a child is two years old, such a quan- 
tity of bony manner will be applied, as to prevent the bones 
from becoming again soft and flexible during the rest of 
life ; unless it happen, as indeed it sometimes does, that 
certain causes occur to wash out again the bony matter from 
the membranes in which it had been deposited. The ac- 
count I have now given of the period at which the rickets 
occur, seems to confirm the opinion of its proximate cause 
being a deficiency of bony matter in the fluids of the body. 

1728.] It has been frequently supposed, that a siphylitic 
taint has a share in producing rickets ; but such a supposi- 
tion is altogether improbable. If our opinion of the rickets 
having existed in Europe before the siphylis was brought 
into it, be well founded, it will then be certain that the dis- 
ease may be occasioned without any siphylitic acrimony 
having a share in its production. But further, when a si- 
phylitic acrimony is transmitted from the parent to the off- 
spring, the symptoms do not appear at a particular time of 
life only, and commonly more early than the period of 
rickets ; the symptoms also are very different from those 
of rickets, and unaccompanied with any appearance of the 
latter ; and, lastly, the symptoms of siphylis are cured by 
means which, in the case of rickets, have either no effect, 
or a bad one. It may indeed possibly happen, that siphy- 
lis and rickets may appear in the same person ; but it is 
to be considered as an accidental complication : and the 
very few instances of it that have occurred, are by no 
means sufficient to establish any necessary connection be- 
tween the two diseases. 

1729.] With respect to the deficiency of bony matter, 
which I consider as the proximate cause of rickets, some 
further conjectures might be offered concerning its remote 
causes ; but none of them appear to me very satisfying ; 
and whatever they might be, it appears to me they must 
again be resolved into the supposition of a general laxity 
and debility of the system. 

1730.] It is upon this supposition almost alone that the 
eure of rickets has entirely proceeded. The remedies have 
been such especially as were suited to improve the tone of 
the system in general, or of the stomach in particular : and 
we know that the latter are not only suited to improve the 
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tone of the stomach itself, but by that means to improve 
also the tone of the whole system. 

1731.] Of tonic remedies, one of the most promising 
seems to have been cold bathing ; and I have found it the 
most powerful in preventing the disease. For a long time 
past, it has been the practice in this country, with people 
of all ranks, to wash their children from the time of their 
birth with cold water ; and from the time that children are 
a month old, it has been the practice with people of better 
rank to have them dipped entirely in cold water every morn- 
ing : and wherever this practice has been pursued, I have 
not met with any instance of rickets. Amongst our com- 
mon people, although they wash their children with cold 
water only, yet they do not so commonly practise immer- 
sion : and when amongst these I meet with instances of 
rickets, I prescribe cold bathing ; which accordingly has 
often checked the progress of the disease, and sometimes 
seems to have cured it entirely. 

1732.] The remedy of Ens Veneris, recommended by 
Mr. Boyie, and since his time very universally employed, 
is to be considered as entirely a tonic remedy. That or 
some other preparation of iron I have almost constantly em- 
ployed, though not indeed always with success. I have been 
persuaded, that the ens veneris of Mr. Boyle, notwithstand- 
ing his giving it this appellation, was truly a preparation of 
iron, and no other than what we now name the Flores Mar- 
tiales ;* but it appears, that both Benevoli and Buchner 
have employed a preparation of copper ; and I am ready to 
believe it to be a more powerful tonic than the preparations 
of iron.f . . 

1733.] Upon the supposition of tonic remedies being 
proper in this disease, I have endeavored to employ the 
Peruvian bark : but from the difficulty of administering it 
to infants in any useful quantity, I have not been able to 
discover its efficacy ; but I am very ready to believe the tes- 
timony of De Haen upon this subject.} 

« Th- H,«e of this medicine is from four to twenty grains, it must be given in the form of a 

"The dose or tins mcuiuuc '» ' heware of prescribing Flores marnales in mils, which 

bolus. The young practu oner ought » I ^ e ^ ar composed of a considerable quantity of some 

will swell and «"^ ^/ e 7' e a C r e t U e s may^e very co^venienily given in a tincture of proof spi- 

eurami resin. The Flores ™^ 1 *'«» "^^don Pliarraacopocia, under the name of Tmctura. 

TiBMES 8ps^?W£e* above in the notes on artic,e l337 ' 

The author had a ^J^X2^\6?^Xw^^^ quantity of bark to produce any 

t It is doubtless di'pcult toinawe U iiioren > fa adapted for children, is the powder of 

f ood effects, yet ««»"2lgSSo«*i?<SSpSta5 this effect must be guarded against by 

the extract ; but as it sometimes «»« ,0 « „ e \, either with the bark or separately. The fa.- 

SKfcSJhiSSM^S &•<**■ ot two reUi oldj t0 be rci,Mled twice a day : 
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1734.] Exercise, which is one of the most powerful tonics, 
has been properly recommended for the cure of rickets ; and 
as the exercise of gestation only can be employed, it should 
always be, with the child laid in a horizontal situation ; as 
the carrying them, or moving them in any degree of an 
erect posture, is very apt to occasion some distortion. It 
is extremely probable, that, in this disease, friction with 
dry flannels may be found an useful remedy. 

1735.] It is also sufficiently probable, that the avoiding 
of moisture is not only adviseable, btitmay likewise be of 
service in the cure of this disease. 

There is no doubt that a certain diet may contribute to 
the same end ; but what may be the most eligible, I dare 
not determine. I have no doubt that leavened bread may 
be more proper than unfermented farinacea ; but I cannot 
find any reason to believe that strong beer can ever be a 
proper remedy. 

Practitioners have been divided in opinion 'concerning 
the use of milk in this disease. Zeviani, perhaps from theo- 
ry, condemns the use of it ; but B^nevoli employed it 
without its impeding the cure of the disease. This last I 
have often remarked in the course of my own practice. 
As it is difficult to feed children entirely without milk ; so I 
have commonly admitted it as a part of the diet of rickety 
children ; and in many instances I can affirm, that it did 
not prevent the cure of the disease. In cases, however, 
of any appearance of rickets, and particularly of a slow 
dentition, I have dissuaded the continuance of a child up- 
on the breast ; because the milk of women is a more wa- 
tery nourishment than that of cows : and I have especially 
dissuaded the continuing a child upon the breast, when I 
thought the nurse gave rather too much of such a watery 
nourishment ; for, as has been above-mentioned, I have had 
frequent occasion to suspect, that the milk of such nurses 
has a tendency to favor the coming on of the rickets.* 

1736.] Besides the remedies and regimen now mention- 
ed, practitioners have commonly employed in this disease, 
both emetics and purgatives. When the appetite and di- 
gestion are considerably impaired, vomiting, if neither vio- 

R. Extr. Cort. Peruv. dur. gr. viii. 
Pulv. Rad. Rhej. gr. x. 
Sacch. Alb. gr. xv. 
M. f. Pulv. 

' Hdw does this accord with the last sentence of article I7'i3r 
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lent, nor frequently repeated, seems to be of service ; and 
by a moderate agitation of the abdominal viscera, may in 
some measure obviate the stagnation and consequent swel- 
ling that usually occur in them. 

As the tumid state of the abdomen, so constantly to be 
met with in this disease, seems to depend very much upon 
a tympanitic affection of the intestines ; so, both by ob- 
viating this, and by deriving from the abdominal viscera, 
frequent gentle purgatives may be of service. Zeviani, 
perhaps properly, recommends in particular rhubarb ; 
which, besides its purgative quality, has those also of bit- 
ter and astringent. 

1737.] I have now mentioned most of the remedies com- 
monly employed by the practitioners of former times ; but 
I must not omit mentioning some others that have been 
lately suggested. The late Mr. De Haen recommends 
the testacea ; and assures us of their having been employed 
with success : but in the few trials which I have had occa- 
sion to make, their good effects did not appear. 

The late Baron Van Swieten gives us one instance of 
rickets cured by the use of hemlock : but I do not know 
that the practice has been repeated. 



BOOK III. 

OF THE IMPETIGINES ; OR DEPRAVED HA- 
BIT, WITH AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN. 

1738.] T FIND it difficult to give any sufficiently cor- 
X. rect and proper character of this order. The 
diseases comprehended under it, depend, for the most part, 
upon a depraved state of the whole of the fluids, producing 
tumors, eruptions, or other preternatural affections of the 
skin Although it be extremely difficult to find a general cha- 
racter of the order that will apply to each of the genera and 
species I shall treat of the principal genera which have 
been commonly comprehended under this order, and which 
I have enumerated in my Nosology. 

4b 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF SCROPHULA, OR THE KING'S EVIL. 

1739.] r I ''HE character of this disease I have attempt- 
JL ed in my Nosology ; but it will be more 
properly taken from the whole of its history, now to be 
delivered. 

1740.] It is commonly, and very generally, a hereditary- 
disease; and although it sometimes may, yet it rarely ap- 
pears, but in children whose parents had at some period 
of their lives been affected with it. Whether it may not 
fail to appear in the children of scrophulous parents, and 
discover itself afterwards in their offspring in the succeed- 
ing generation, I cannot certainly determine; but believe 
that this has frequently happened. It appears to me to 
be derived more commonly from fathers than from mo- 
thers ; but whether this happens from their being more 
scrophulous men than scrophulous women married, I am 
not certain. 

With respect to the influence of parents in producing this 
disease, it deserves to be remarked, that in a family of 
many children, when one of the parents has been affected 
with scrophula, and the other not ; as it is usual for some of 
the children to be in constitution pretty exactly like the one 
parent, and others of them like the other; it commonly 
happens, that those children who most resemble the scro- 
phulous parent become affected with scrophula, while those 
resembling the other parent entirely escape. 

1741.] The scrophula generally appears at a particular 
period of life. It seldom appears in the first, or even in 
the second year of a child's life ; and most commonly it oc- 
curs from the second, or, as some al ledge, and perhaps 
more properly, from the third, to the seventh year. Fre- 
quently, however, it discovers itself at a later period ; and 
there are instances of its first appearance, at every period 
till the a^e of puberty ; after which, however, the first 
appearance of it is very rare. 

1742.] When it does not occur very early, we can ge- 
nerally distinguish the habit of bodv peculiarly disposed to 
it. It most commonly affects children of soft and flaccid 
habits, of fair hair and blue eyes ; or at least affects those 
much more frequently than those of an opposite complexion. 
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It affects especially children of smooth skins and rosy cheeks; 
and such children have frequently a tumid upper lip, with 
a chopin the middle of it ; and tfcis tumor is often consi- 
derable, and extended to the columna nasi and lower part 
of the nostrils. The disease is sometimes joined with, or 
follows rickets ; and although it frequently appears in chil- 
dren who have not had rickets in ai.y great degree, yet it 
often attacks those who, by a protuberant forehead, by tu- 
mid joints, and a tumid abdomen, show that they had some 
rachitic disposition. In parents who without having had the 
disease themselves, seem to produce scrophulous children, 
we can commonly perceive much of the same habit and 
constitution that has been just now described. 

Some authors have supposed that the small-pox has a ten- 
dency to produce this disease; and Mr. De Haen asserts its 
following the inoculated, more frequently that the natural, 
small-pox. This last position, however, we can confident- 
ly affirm to be a mistake ; although it must be allowed, that 
in fact the scrophula does often come on immediately after 
the small-pox. It is, however, difficult to find any con- 
nection between the two diseases. According to my obser- 
vation, the accident only happens in children who have 
pretty manifestly the scrophulous disposition ; and I have 
had several instances of the natural small-pox coming upon 
children affected at the same time with scrophula, not only 
without this disease being any ways aggravated by the 
small -pox, but even of its being for some time after much 

relieved. 

1743.] The scrophula generally shows itself first at a 
particular season of the year ; and at some time between 
the winter and summer solstice; but commonly long before 
the latter period. It is to be observed further that the 
course of the disease is usually connected with the course 
of the seasons. Whilst the tumors and ulcerations pecu- 
liar to this disease, appear first in the spring, the ulcers are 
freauently healed up in the course of the succeeding sum- 
mer and do not break out again till the ensuing spring, to 
follow a<rain with the season the same course as belore. 

1744 f Frequently the first appearance of the disease is 
the tumid and chopped lip above-mentioned Upon other 
occasions the first appearance is that ot small sphenca or 
oval tumors, moveable under the skin. They are soft, but 
with some elasticity. They are without pain ; and with- 
out any change in the color of the skin. In this state they 
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often continue for a long time ; even for a year or two, 
and sometimes longer. Most commonly they first appear 
upon the sides of the neck below the ears; but sometimes 
also under the chin. In either case, they are supposed to 
affect in these places the conglobate or lymphatic glands 
only ; and not at all the salivary glands, till the disease is 
very greatly advanced. The disease frequently affects, 
and even at first appears in, other parts of the body. In 
particular, it affects the joints of the elbows and ankles, or 
those of the fingers and toes. The appearances about the 
joints are not commonly, as elsewhere, small moveable 
swellings ; but a tumor almost uniformly surrounding the 
joint, and interrupting its motion. 

1745.] These tumors, as I have said, remain for soma 
time little changed ; and, from the time they first appeared 
in the spring, they often continue in this way till the return 
of the same season in the next, or perhaps the second year 
after. About that time, however, or perhaps in the course 
ot the season in which they first appear, the tumor becomes 
larger and more fixed ; the skin upon it acquires a purple, 
seldom a clear redness : but growing redder by degrees, 
the tumor becomes softer, and allows the fluctuation of a 
liquid within to be perceived. All this process, however, 
takes place with very little pain attending it. At length 
some part of the skin becomes paler ; and by one or more 
small apertures a liquid is poured out. 

1746.] The matter poured out has at first the appear- 
ance of pus, but it is usually of a thinner kind than that 
from phlegmonic abscesses; and the matter as it continues 
to be discharged, becomes daily less purulent, and appears 
more and more a viscid serum, intermixed with small pieces 
of a white substance resembling the curd of milk. By de- 
grees the tumor almost entirely subsides, while the ulcer 
opens more, and spreads broader: unequally, however, in 
different directions, and therefore is without any regular 
circumscription. The edges of the ulcer are commonly 
fiat and smooth, both on their outside and their inner edge, 
■which seldom puts on a callous appearance. The ulcers, 
however, do not generally spread much, or become deep- 
er ; but at the same time their edges do not advance, or 
put on any appearance of forming a cicatrix. 

1747.] In this condition the ulcers often continue for a 
long time ; while new tumors, with ulcers succeeding them 
in the manner above -described, make their appearance in 
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.different parts of the body. Of the first ulcers, however, 
some heal up, while other tumors and ulcers appear in 
their vicinity, or in other parts of the body : and in this 
manner the disease proceeds, some of the ulcers healing up, 
at least to a certain degree, in the course of summer, and 
breaking out in the succeeding spring: or it continues, by 
new tumors and ulcers succeeding them, in the spring sea- 
son, making their appearance successively for several years. 

1748.] In this way the disease goes on for several years ; 
but very commonly in four or five years it is spontaneously 
cured, the former ulcers being healed up, and no new tu- 
mors appearing : and thus at length the disease ceases en- 
tirely, leaving only some indelible eschars, pale and smooth, 
but in some parts shrivelled ; or, where it had occupied the 
joints, leaving the motion of these impaired, or entirely de- 
stroyed. 

1749.] Such is the most favorable course of this disease ; 
and with us, it is more frequently such, than otherwise : 
but it is often a more violent, and sometimes a fatal malady. 
In these cases, more parts of the body are at the same time 
affected ; the ulcers also seeming to be imbued with a pecu- 
liarly sharp acrimony, and therefore becoming more deep, 
eroding, spreading, as well as seldomer healing up. In such 
cases, the eyes are often particularly affected. The edges 
of the eyelids are affected with tumor and superficial ulce- 
rations ; and these commonly excite obstinate inflammation 
in the adnata, which frequently produces an opacity of the 

cornea. . . 

When the scrophula especially affects the joints, it some- 
times produces there considerable tumors ; in the abscesses 
following which, the ligaments and cartilages are eroded, 
and the adjoining bones are affected with a caries of a pe- 
culiar kind. In these cases, also, of more violent scrophu- 
la, while every year produces a number of new tumors and 
ulcers, their acrimony seems at length to taint the whole 
fluids of the body, occasioning various disorders ; and par- 
ticularly a hectic fever, with all its symptoms, which at 
length proves fatal, with sometimes the symptoms of a 

P 1750 f The bodies of persons who have died of this dis- 
ease show many of the viscera in a very morbid state ; and 
narticularlv most of the glands of the mesentery very much 
tumefied, "and frequently in an ulcerated state. Commonly 
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also a great number of tubercles or cysts, containing mat- 
ter of various kinds, appear in the lungs. 

1751.] Such is the history of the disease ; and from thence 
it may appear, that the nature of it is not easily to be as- 
certained. It seems to be a peculiar affection or the lym- 
phatic system ; and this in some measure accounts for its 
connection with a particular period of life. Probably, 
however, there is a peculiar acrimony of the fluids that is 
the proximate cause of the disease; although of what na- 
ture this is, has not yet been discovered. It may perhaps be 
generally diffused in the system, and exhaled into the se- 
veral cavities and cellular texture of the body ; and there- 
fore, being taken up by the absorbents, may discover itself 
especially in the lymphatic system. This, however, will 
hardly account for its being more confined to that system, 
than happens in the case of many other acrimonies which 
may be supposed to be as generally diffused. In short, its 
appearance in particular constitutions, and at a particular 
period of li^a, and even its being a hereditary disease, which 
so frequently depends upon the transmission of a peculiar 
constitution, are all of them circumstances which lead me to 
conclude, upon the whole, that this disease depends upon a 
peculiar constitution of the lymphatic system. 

1752.] It seems proper to observe here, that the scro- 
phula does not appear to be a contagious disease ; at least 
I have known many instances of sound children having had 
frequent and close intercourse with scrophulous children 
without being infected with the disease. This certainly 
shows, that in this disease the peculiar acrimony of it is 
not exhaled from the surface of the body, but that it de- 
pends especially upon a peculiar constitution of the system. 

1753.] Several authors have supposed the scrophula to 
have been derived from the venereal disease ; but upon no 
just grounds that I can perceive. In very many instances, 
there can hardly be any suspicion of the parents producing 
this disease having been imbued with siphylis, or with any 
siphylitic taint ; and I have known several examples of 
parents conveying siphylis to their offspring, in whom, how- 
ever, no scrophulous svrnptoms at any time afterwards ap- 
peared. Further, the svrnptoms of the two diseases are 
very different ; and the difference of their natures appears 
particularly from hence, that while mercury commonly 
and readily cures the siphylis, it does no service in scro- 
phula, and very often rather aggravates the disease. 
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^ 1154.] For the cure of scrophula, we have not yet learn- 
ed any practice that is certainly or even generally successful. 

T he remedy which seems to be the most successful, and 
which our practitioners especially trust to and employ, is 
the use of mineral waters ; and indeed the washing out, 
by means of these, the lymphatic system, would seem to be 
a measure promising success: but in very many instances of 
the use of these waters, I have not been well satisfied that 
they had shortened the duration of the disease more than 
had often happened when no such remedy had been em- 
ployed. 

1755.] With regard to the choice of the mineral Avaters 
most fit for the purpose, I cannot with any confidence give 
an opinion. Almost all kinds of mineral waters, whether 
chalybeate, sulphureous or saline, have been employed 
for the cure of scrophula, and seemingly with equal suc- 
cess and reputation : a circumstance which leads me to 
think, that, if they are ever successful, it is the elementary 
water that is the chief part of the remedy. 

Of late, sea water has been especially recommended and 
employed ; but after numerous trials, I cannot yet disco- 
ver its superior efficacy. 

1756.] The other remedies proposed by practical wri- 
ters are very numerous ; but, upon that very account, I 
apprehend they are little to be trusted : and as I cannot 
perceive any just reason for expecting success from them, 
I have very seldom employed them. 

Of late, the Peruvian bark has been much recommended : 
And as in scrophulous persons there are generally some 
marks of laxity and flaccidity, this tonic may possibly be 
of service ; but in a great variety of trials, I have never 
seen it produce any immediate cure of the disease. 

In several instances, the leaves of coltsfoot have appeared 
to me to be successful. I have used it frequently in strong 
decoction, and even then with advantage ; but have found 
more benefit from the expressed juice, when the plant could 
be had in somewhat of a succulent state, soon after its first 
appearance in the spring. 

1757.] I have also frequently employed the hemlock, 
and have sometimes found it useful in discussing obstinate 
swellings : but in this, it has also often disappointed me ; 
and I have not at any time observed that it disposed scro- 
phulous ulcers to heal. 

I cannot conclude the subject ot internal medicines with- 
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out remarking, that I have never found, either mercury or 
antimony, in any shape, of use in this disease ; and when 
any degree of a feverish state had come on, the use of mer* 
cury proved manifestly hurtful. 

1758.] In the progress of scrophula, several external me- 
dicines are requisite. Several applications have heen used 
for discussing the tumors upon their first coming on ; but 
hitherto my own practice, in these respects, has been at- 
tended with very little success. The solution of saccha- 
rnm saturni has seemed to be useful ; but it has more fre- 
quently failed : and I have had no better success with the 
spiritus Mindereri. Fomentations of every kind have been 
frequently found to do harm ; and poultices seem only to 
hurry on a suppuration. I am doubtful if this last be ever 
practised with advantage ; for scrophulous tumors some- 
times spontaneously disappear, but never after any degree 
of inflammation has come upon them ; and therefore poul- 
tices, which commonly induce inflammation, prevent that 
discussion of tumors, which might otherwise have happened. 

Even when scrophulous tumors have advanced towards 
suppuration, I am unwilling to hasten the spontaneous 
opening, or to make it by the lancet ; because I apprehend 
the scrophulous matter is liable to be rendered more acrid 
by communication with the air, and to become more ero- 
ding and spreading than when in its inclosed state. 

1759.] The management of scrophulous ulcers has, so 
far as I know, been as little successful as that of the tu- 
mors. Escharotic preparations, of either mercury or cop- 
per, have been sometimes useful in bringing on a proper 
suppuration, and thereby disposing the ulcer to heal ; but 
they have seldom succeeded, and more commonly they 
have caused the ulcer to spread more. The escharotic 
from which I have received most benefit is burnt alum, and 
a portion of that mixed with a mild ointment, has been as 
useful an application as any I have tried. The applica- 
tion, however, that I have found most serviceable and very 
universally admissible, is that of linen cloths wetted with 
cold water, and frequently changed when they are becom- 
ing dry, it being inconvenient to let them be glued to the 
sore. They are therefore to be changed frequently during 
the day ; and a cloth spread with a mild ointment or plas- 
ter may be applied for the night. In this practice I have 
sometimes employed sea- water ; bu,t generally it proved 
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too irritating ; and neither that nor any mineral water has 
appeared to be of more service than common water. 

1760.] To conclude what I have to offer upon the cure 
of scrophula, I must observe, that cold bathing seems to 
have been of more benefit than any other remedy that I 
have had occasion to see employed. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF SIP HT LIS, OR THE VENEREAL DISEASE. 

1761.] A FTER practitioners have had so much expe- 
11 rience in treating this disease, and after so 
many books have been published upon the subject, it does 
not seem necessary, or even proper, for me to attempt any 
full treatise concerning it ; and I shall therefore confine 
myself to such general remarks, as may serve to illustrate 
some parts of the pathology or of the practice. 

1762.] It is sufficiently probable, that anciently, in cer- 
tain parts of Asia, where the leprosy prevailed, and in Eu- 
rope after that disease had been introduced into it, a disease 
of the genitals, resembling that which now commonly arises 
from sipbylis, had frequently appeared : but it is equally 
probable, that a new disease, and what we at present term 
Siphylis, was first brought into Europe about the end of the 
fifteenth century ; and that the distemper now so frequently 
occurring, hasoeen very entirely derived from that which 
was imported from America at the period mentioned.* 

1763.] This disease, at least in its principal circumstan- 
ces, never arises in any person but from some communica- 
tion with a person already affected with it. It is most com- 
monly contracted in consequence of coition with an infect- 
ed person ; but in what manner the infection is communi- 
cated, is not clearly explained. I am persuaded, that in 
coition, it is communicated without there being any open 
ulcer either in the person communicating or in the person 
receiving the infection ; but in all other cases, I believe it is 

<. „ ■ !.;„„, h,u^ hwn hpld bv different physicians about the origin of this disease; 

. * various opinion ha ve been >,el d ,£ $™™ d P,^ others think it was imported from the 

somesupposmgittohaveexi.eain 'ie , controversial tracts, from 

I 1 , 6 " !££? t^T^lo^^^^^^ advantageous knowledge All that 
the perusal of which, ' e 7°""? P f \, disease is, that it was first observed among the French, 
wecertamly know about the 01 gin ot t s ^ was brought into France by the French 
when they were a Naples in itM e -£ ;* ' , anderi at Palos on 6 the i 5tll of Mar ch in the same 
Tea? r oX return from Insist voyage. The disease therefore, if iaportedby Columbus' crew, 
must have spread rapidly throujh Europe. 

* 4c 
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never communicated in any other way than by a contact of 
ulcer, either in the person communicating, or in the person 
receiving the infection. 

1764.] As it thus arises from the contact of particular 
parts, so it always appears first in the neighborhood of the 
parts to which the infecting matter had been immediately 
applied ; and therefore, as most commonly contracted by 
coition, it generally appears first in the genitals. 

1765.] After its first appearance in particular parts, 
more especially when these are the genitals of either sex, 
its effects for some time seem to be confined to these parts ; 
and indeed, in many cases, never extends further. In other 
cases however, the infecting matter passes from the parts 
first affected, and from the genitals, therefore, into the blood- 
vessels ; and being there diffused, produces disorders in 
many other parts of the body. 

From this view of the circumstances, physicians have 
very properly distinguished the different states of the dis- 
ease, according as they are local or are more universal. To 
the former they have adapted appellations suited to the man- 
ner in which the disease appears : and to the other the ge- 
neral affection, they have almost totally confined the ap- 
pellations of Siphylis, Lues Venerea, or Pox. In the re- 
marks I am now to offer, I shall begin with considering the 
local affection. 

1766.] This local affection appears chiefly in the form of 
gonorrhoea or chancre. 

The phenomena of gonorrhoea, either upon its first com- 
ing on or in its after progress, or the symptoms of ardor 
urinas, chordee, or others attending it, it is not necessary 
for me to describe. I shall only here observe, that the chief 
circumstance to be taken notice of, is the inflamed state of 
the urethra, which I take to be inseparable from the disease. 

1767.] In these well kuown circumstances, the gonor- 
rhoea continues for a time longer or shorter, according to 
the constitution of the patient ; it usually remaining longest 
in the most vigorous and robust, or according to the pa- 
tient's regimen, and the care taken to relieve or cure the 
disease. In many cases, if by a proper regimen the irrita- 
tion of the inflamed state is carefully avoided, the gonor- 
rhoea spontaneously ceases, the symptoms of inflammation 
gradually abating, the matter discharged becoming of a 
thicker and more viscid consistence, as well as of a whiter 
color ; till at length, the flow of it ceases altogether j and 
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■whether it be thus cured spontaneously, or by art, the dis- 
ease often exists without communicating any infection to 
the other parts of the body. 

1768.] In other cases, however, the disease having been 
neglected, or by an improper regimen aggravated, it con- 
tinues with all its symptoms for a long time ; and produces 
various other disorders, in the genital parts, which, as com- 
monly taken notice of by authors, need not be described 
here. I shall only observe, that the inflammation of the 
urethra, which at first seems to be seated chiefly, or only, 
in its anterior parts, is in such neglected and aggravated 
cases spread upwards along the urethra, even to the neck 
of the bladder. In these circumstances, a more consider- 
able inflammation is occasioned in certain parts of the ure- 
thra ; and consequently, suppuration and ulcer are produc- 
ed by which the venereal poison is sometimes communicat- 
ed to the system, and gives rise to a general siphylis. 

1769.] It was some time ago a pretty general supposi- 
tion, that the gonorrhoea depended always upon ulcers of 
the urethra, producing a discharge of purulent matter ; and 
such ulcers do indeed sometimes occur in the manner that 
has been just now mentioned. We are now assured, how- 
ever, from many dissections of persons who had died when 
laboring under a genorrhcea, that the disease may exist, 
and from many considerations it is probable that it com- 
monly does exist, without any ulceration of the urethra ; 
so that the discharge which appears, is entirely that of a vi- 
tiated mucus from the mucous follicles of the urethra. 

1770.] Although most of the symptoms of gonorrhoea 
should be removed, yet it often happens that a mucous fluid 
continues to be discharged from the urethra for a long time 
after, and sometimes for a great part of a person s lite. 
This discharge is what is commonly called a Gleet. 

With respect to this, it is proper to observe, that in some 
cases when it is certain the matter discharged contains no 
venereal poison, the matter may, and often does put on that 
puriform appearance, and that yellow and greenish color, 
which appears in the discharge at the beginning and during 
the course of a virulent gonorrhoea. These appearances in 
the matter of a gleet which before had been of a less co- 
lored kind, have frequently given occasion to suppose hat 
a fresh infection had been received : but I am certa.n that 
such appearances may be brought on by, perhaps, various 
other cause* ; and particularly, by intemperance in venery 
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and drinking concurring together. I believe, incjeed, that 
this seldom happens to any but those who had before fre- 
quently labored under a virulent gonorrhoea, and have 
more or less of gleet remaining with them : but I must also 
observe, that in persons who at no period of their life had 
ever labored under a virulent gonorrhoea, or any other 
symptom of sipbylitic affection, I have met with instances 
of discharges from the urethra resembling those of a viru- 
lent gonorrhoea. 

The purpose of these observations is, to suggest to prac- 
titioners what I have not found them always aware of, that 
in persons laboring under a gleet, such a return of the ap- 
pearances of a virulent gonorrhoea may happen without any 
new infection having been received, and consequently not 
requiring the treatment which a new infection might per- 
haps demand. When, in the cure of gonorrhoea, it was* 
the practice to employ purgatives very frequently, and some- 
times those of the drastic kind, I have known the gleet, or 
spurious gonorrhoea, by such a practice much increased and 
long continued, and the patient's constitution very much 
hurt. Nay in order more certainly further to prevent mis- 
takes, it is to be observed, that the spurious gonorrhoea i$ 
sometimes attended with heat of urine, and some degree of 
inflammation ; but these symptoms are seldom considera- 
ble, and merely by the assistance of a cool regimen, com- 
monly disappear in a few days. 

177 1 .] With respect to the cure of a virulent gonorrhoea, 
I have only to remark, that if it be true, as I have mention- 
ed above, that the disease will often, under a proper regi- 
men, be spontaneously cured ; and that the whole of the 
virulent matter may be thus entirely discharged without the 
assistance of art ; it would seem that there is nothing re- 
quired of practitioners, but to moderate and remove that 
inflammation which continues the disease, and occasions all 
the troublesome symptoms that ever attend it. The sole 
business therefore of our art in the cure of gonorrhoea, is 
to take off the inflammation accompanying it : and this I 
think may commonly be done, by avoiding exercise, by 
using a low and cool diet, by abstaining entirely from fer- 
mented and spirituous liquors, and by taking plentifully of 
mild diluent drinks.* 

* This simple method of curing a gonorrhoea is, in many cases, sufficient ; but it can only be 
depended on when the disease is slight and the pauent of a heatihy constitution. As every vi- 
rulent gonorrhoea is evidently produced by the aciion of the venereal poison, thejudictous prac- 
titi mer wi'l seldom trust to this method without the use of mercurials after the inflammatory 
symptoms have been somewhat subdued. Tbey ought to be given in such cases ih very small 
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fVi^r -* ieat °^ urme > which is so troublesome in 

this disease, as it arises from the increased sensibility of the 
urethra in its inflamed state ; so, on the other hand, the ir- 
ritation of the urine has the effect of increasing the inflam- 
mation, and is therefore to be removed as soon as possible. 
I Ins can be done most effectually by taking in a large quan- 
tity ot mild watery liquors. Demulcents may be employ- 
ed ; but unless they be accompanied with a large quantity 
of water, they will have little effect.* Nitre has been com- 
monly employed as a supposed refrigerant : but, from 
much observation, I am convinced, that in a small quantity 
it is useless, and in a large quantity certainly hurtful ;f and, 
for this reason, that every saline matter passing with the 
urine generally gives some irritation to the urethra. To 
prevent the irritation of the urethra arising from its increas- 
ed sensibility, the injection of mucilage or of mild oil into 
it has been practised ; but I have seldom found this of much 
service. 

1773.] In gonorrhoea, as costiveness may be hurtful, 
both by an irritation of the system in general, and of the 
urethra in particular, as this is occasioned always by the 
voiding of hardened faeces ; so costiveness is to be carefully 
avoided or removed ; and the frequent use of large glysters 
of water and oil, I have found of remarkable benefit in this 
disease. If glysters, however, do not entirely obviate cos- 
tiveness, it will be necessary to givelaxitives by the mouth: 
which, however, should be of the mildest kind, and should 
do no more than keep the belly regular and a little loose, 
without much purging.J 

quantities, so as to produce only a slight effect on the mouth ; and their use ought to be contin- 
ued till every symptom disappears. Mercurv may be used either internally or externally, as oc- 
casion may require ; if it does not affect the bowels nor purge, the common mercurial pill of the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia is as good a formula as any we have in the slops. Its dose must be re- 
gulated by the effects it produces. la general, we begin with a lour grain pill every night, and 
continue that quantity till the gums be slightly affected, or a coppery taste be perceived in the 
mouth. When either of these symptoms appear, we are certain that the mercury is received, 
in a sufficient uuantitv, into the general mass of the blood, for destroying the venereal virus, and 
then a pill may be given once in two or three days, so as to keep up the same slight affection of 
the mouth, but without increasing it. If jhe pill purges, we then are to have recourse to the 
strong mercurial ointment, half a drachm of which must be rubbed into the hams night and 
morning, till the mouth be affected in the manner above described. The patient ought to weir 
flannel drawers during the whole time of the continuing the rubbing, which ought to be regu- 
lated by the degree of affection perceived in the mouth. The use either of the pill or ol friction 
must be continued eight or ten days after every symptom of the disease has disappeared 

•Lintseed tea, a very thin decoction of inarsh-maliow root, or thin barley water, will, in 
most cases answer the intention sufficiently well. The common almond emulsion has been re- 
commended in these cases, and when taken in large quantities is certainly very efficacious. It 
may lie used as the patient's common di ink. 

+ The use of nitre has been sir.mgb' recommended by many practical writers, in cases o" sim« 
Tile eonorrhcea unaccompanied wii'u this symptom ; but it inu-t be acknowledged, as the author 
lustlv observes, to be hurtful by its irritating quality. It is certainly a refrigerant, and as such is 
useful in allaying the inflammatory symptoms; but it is inadmissible in cases where the ardor 

"Ta tea^'spoonful of the following electuary taken occasionally will keep the belly sufficiency 
open. 
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The practice of frequent purging, which was formerly 
so much in use, and is not yet entirely laid aside, has al- 
ways appeared to me to be generally superfluous, and of- 
ten very hurtful. Even what are supposed to be cooling 
purgatives, such as Glauber's salt, soluble tartar, and crys- 
tals of tartar, in so far as any part of them pass by urine, 
they, in the same manner as we have said of nitre, may be 
hurtful ; and so far as they produce very liquid stools, the 
matter of which is generally acrid, they irritate the rectum, 
and consequently the urethra. This last effect, however, 
the acrid, and in any degree drastic, purgatives, more cer- 
tainly produce. 

1774.] In cases of a gonorrhoea attended with violent in- 
flammation, blood-letting may be of service; and in the 
case of persons of a robust and vigorous habit, in whom 
the disease is commonly the most violent, blood-letting may 
be verv properly employed. As general bleedings, how- 
ever, when there is no phlogistic diathesis in the system, 
have little effect in removing topical inflammation ; so in 
gonorrhoea, when the inflammation is considerable, topical 
bleeding applied to the urethra by leeches, is generally 
more effectual in relieving the inflammation.* 

1775.] When there is any phymosis attending a gonor- 
rhoea, emollient fomentations applied to the whole penis are 
often of service. In such cases it is necessary, and in all 
others useful, to keep the penis laid up to the belly, when 
the patient either walks about or is sitting. f 

1776.] Upon occasion of frequent priapism and chordee, 
it has been found useful to apply to the whole of the penis 
a poultice of crumb of bread moistened with a strong so- 
lution of sugar of lead. I have, however, been often dis- 
appointed in this practice, perhaps by the poultice keeping 
the penis too warm, and thereby exciting the very symp- 
toms I wished to prevent. Whether lotions of the exter- 

R. Pulv. Jalap. 3». 
Nitri 3ii. 
Elect. Lenitiv. §i. 
Syr. simpl. q. s. 
M. f. Elect. 

* The good effects of leeches in these cases are confirmed by experience. They m»y be ap- 
p!ied on the under side of the penis, and three or four thus applied have frequently produced 
amazing effects. The operation, however, is extremely paintul, and is seldom submitted to a 
second time by a patient who has once experienced it. 

+ In all cases of inflammation of the urethra these emollient applications give great relief. Th« 
common white bread poultice may be used during the ni»ht time or while the patient is in bed ; 
and warm flannels impregnated with lintseed tea while he is sitting up. 
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Hal urethra with the solution of the sugar of lead, might 
be useful in this case, I have not properly tried.* 

nil.] With respect to the use of injections, so frequent- 
ly employed in gonorrhoea, I am persuaded, that the early 
use of astringent injections is pernicious ; not by occasion- 
ing a siphylis, as has been commonly imagined ; but by in- 
creasing and giving occasion to all the consequences of the 
inflammation, particularly to the very troublesome symp- 
toms of swelled testicles. When, however, the disease 
has continued for some time, and the inflammatory symp- 
toms have very much abated, I am of opinion, that by in- 
jections of moderate astringency, or at least of this gradu- 
ally increased, an end may be sooner put to the disease 
than would otherwise have happened ; and that a gleet, so 
readily occurring, may be generally prevented. f 

1778.] Besides the use of astringent injections, it has 
been common enough to employ those of a mercurial kind. 
With respect to these, although I am convinced that the in- 
fection producing gonorrhoea, and that producing chancres 
and siphylis, are one and the same; yet I apprehend, that 
in gonorrhoea mercury cannot be of use by correcting the 
virulence of the infection ; and therefore that it is not uni- 
versally necessary in this disease. I am persuaded, how- 
ever, that mercury applied to the internal surface of the 
urethra, may be of use in promoting the more full and free 
discharge of virulent matter from the mucous glands of it. 
Upon this supposition, I have frequently employed mercu^ 
rial injections ; and, as I judge, with advantage ; those in- 

* The sugar of lead solution may perhaps be objected against on account of its stopping the 
discharge, and inducing a swelled testicle, which has sometimes followed its application. Wrap- 
pine the penis up in linen rag:, wet with cold water, frequently answers the purpose of prevent- 
ing the violence of the symptoms, as well as any more complicated application. The cold wet 
rags ought to be renewed whenever they grow warm. , 

+ The practice of using astringent injections is extremely common ; but, as the author justly 
observes their use is frequently attended with disagreeable consequences. In general they al- 
ways do harm when used during the continuance of the inflammatory symptoms, or even too 
soon after these symptoms have disappeared. If, however, (after the inflammatory symptoms 
are overcome and mercury has been used for six weeks or two months in the manner described 
in the note on article 1771) the running still continues, we may then have recourse to these as- 
lnngenunjec.ions'_They may be made of sugar of lead and white viuiol well diluted with wa- 
ter, as in the following formula : 

R. Sacch. Saturn. 
Vitriol, ab. aa 5ss. 
Aq. font. Sviii. 
M. et cola per chartam. 

Half an ounce of this injection, slightly warmed, may be thrown up in the urethra twice a 
davLt if U produce any sruartfVit ought to be diluted with more water.-bolut.ons ot cop- 
,11 L:„~ ii«, »,pen used with advantage in these cases, but they are or s o corrosive a nature, as 
per have also been u«dw'« aa s, dUuted ._ An imprudent or too frequent use of any of 

SSfffe&t ons especially ^ the/aTe too strong or not sufficiently d.luted, sometimes inflame, 
™lV^mt£%£uKti«*, and hence much mischief arises. The (BUtieuspKCtittaKriMnt 
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jections often bringing on such a state of the consistence 
and color of the matter discharged, as we know usually to 
precede its spontaneous ceasing. 1 avoid these injections, 
however, in recent cases, or while much inflammation is 
still present ; but when that inflammation has somewhat 
abated, and the discharge notwithstanding still continues 
in a virulent form* I employ mercurial injections freely. I 
employ those only that contain mercury entirely in a lujiiid 
form, and avoid those which may deposit an acrid powder 
in the urethra. That which 1 have found most useful is a 
solution of the corrosive sublimate m water ; so much di- 
luted as not to occasion any violent smarting, but not m> 
much diluted as to give no smarting at all. It is scarce 
necessary to add, that when there is reason to suspect there 
are ulcerations already formed in the urethra, mercurial 
injections are not only proper, but the only effectual reme- 
dy that can be employed. 

1779.] With regard to the cure of gonorrhoea, I have only 
one other remark to oiler. As most of the symptoms m 
from the irritation of a stimulus applied, the effects of this 
irritation may be often lessened by diminishing the irrita- 
bility of the system ; and it is well known, that the most 
certain means of accomplishing this is by employing opium. 
For that reason, I consider the practice both of applying 
opium directly to the urethra,* and of exhibiting it by the 
mouth, to be extremely useful in most cases of gonorrho a. 

ilHO.] After thus offering some remarks with respect to 
gonorrhoea in general, I might proceed to consider parti- 
cularly the various symptoms which so frequently attend 
it ; but it does not seem necessary for me to attempt this 
after the late publications of Dr. Foart Simmons, and of 
Dr. Schwediaur, who have treated the subject so fully, and 
with so much discernment and skill. f 

* Opium may be very conveniently applied to the urethra by injection ; and for this purpose 
a diluted solution of opium in water is preferable to a spirituous or vinous solution. A grain of 
opium dissolved in an ounce of water, and the solution strained, may be injected twice or thrice 
a day ; and thirty or forty drops of laudanum may be given every night at bed-time. 

+ As a swelled testicle frequently attends a suppressed gononha-a, it may be proper to give 
the young practitioner some directions concerning the management of it. Sometimes without 
any other preceding symptom, but generally on a premature stopping of a gonorrhoea, a pain 
is felt in the spermatic vessels and epididymis. The pain continuing, the vessels and epididy- 
mis begin to swell, and the pain and swelling are soon communicated to the testicle. In these 
cases, we must confine the patient to his bed, bleed him if the inflammatory diathesis appears 
to be universal ; but, if not, three or four leeches may be applied to the inflamed part. A brisk 
pur^e must be given, tor which purpose an ounce of Glauber's salt, with a larue quantity t ' wa- 
ter, .u^wers sufficiently well. Cold pledgets soaked in a solution of sugar of lead, described in 
the note on article 267. must be applied to the scrotum, and their place supplied with fresh cold 
ones, as often as they grow warm bv King on the part. A warm poultice of bread and milk, 
roust v: also applied to the glands penis or *.o the whole penis. The patient must be kept on a 
very spare diet, using for his drink cold waier with a scruple of nitre in each pint of it. This 
regimen generally allays the violence of the symptoms within twenty four hours; but, it will be 
fcecessary to continue the use of the cold pledgets and warm poultice for three or four days or 
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1781.] The other form of the local affection of siphylis, 
is that of chancre. The ordinary appearance of this I need 
not describe, it having been already so often done. Of the 
few remarks I have to offer, the first is, that I believe chan- 
cres never appear in any degree without immediately com- 
municating to the blood more or less of the venereal poison : 
for I have constantly, whenever chancres had appeared, 
found, that unless mercury was immediately given inter- 
nally, some symptoms of a general siphylis did certainly 
come on afterwards; and though the internal use of mercury 
should prevent any such appearance, it is still to be pre- 
sumed that the poison had been communicated, because 
mercury could act upon it in no other manner than as 
diffused in the fluids. 

1782.] It has been a question among practitioners, upon 
the subject of chancres. Whether they may be immedi- 
ately healed up by applications made to the chancres, or 
if they should be left open for some time without any such 
application? It has been supposed, that the sudden healing 
up of chancres might immediately force into the blood a 
poison which might have been excluded by being discharged 
from the chancre. This, however, is a supposition that is 
very doubtful ; and, upon the other hand, I am certain, 
that the longer a chancre is kept open, the more poison it 
perhaps generates, and certainly supplies it more copiously 
to the blood. And although the above-mentioned supposi- 
tion were true, it will be of little consequence, if the inter- 
nal use of the mercury, which I judge necessary in every 
case of chancre, be immediately employed. I have often 
seen very troublesome consequences follow from allowing 
chancres to remain unhealed; and the symptoms of gene- 
ral siphylis have always seemed to me to be more conside- 
rable and violent in proportion as chancres had been suf- 
fered to remain longer unhealed. They should always, 
therefore, be healed as soon as possible; and that, by the 
only very effectual means, the application of mercurials to 

Jonger, and to repeat the — After £ ^l^^^^^^^tZ^ 

the patient may sit up, but it ^UJTnVYhe s ,, e rmatic chords, will be apt tS occasion the re- 



didymis and testicles, will be again biougl on, u , .^ ^ bg M ^ ^ swe|) _ ^ 
cussing the tumor in the : scrotu m, t eg land s or g ^ ^ as ^ ^ ^^ and _. ^ 
these cases we must apply cole Pledge s to inc 5 .^.^ Qf the ( .^ (he c()ime of ^ 

the same time, some strong mercurial on umci . ^ ^ inflamed) hal , a dracnm or a scru , e 

^5^^%^V&ri3& on\he base of the glands penis ,n the inside of the 
Vr sTh is the general meU.od of treating cases of this kind, and a prudent continuance of it 1* 
dom fails of success. 
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the chancre itself. Those that are recent, and have not 
yet formed any considerable ulcer, may often be healed by 
the common mercurial ointment; but the most powerful 
means of healing them has appeared to mc, to be the ap- 
plication of red precipitate in a dry powder.* 

1733.] When, in consequence of chancres, or of the 
other circumstances above mentioned, by which it may 
happen the venereal poison has been communicated to the 
blood, it produces many different symptoms in different 
parts of the bod}', not necessary to be enumerated and des- 
cribed here, that having been already done by many au- 
thors with great accuracy. 

17S4.] Whenever any of those symptoms do in any de- 
cree appear, or as soon as it is known that the circumstan- 
ces which give occasion to the communication of the ve- 
nereal poison have taken place, I hold the internal use of 
mercury to be immediately necessary; and I am well per- 
suaded, the mercury employed without delay, and in suf- 
ficient quantity, will pretty certainly prevent the symp- 
toms which would otherwise have soon appeared, or will 
remove those that may have already discovered themselves. 
In both cases, it will secure the person from any future con- 
sequences of siphyhs from that infection. 

1785.] This advice for the early and full use of mercury, 
I take to be the most important that can be given with res- 
pect to the venereal disease : and although 1 must admit 
that the virulence of the poison may be greater in one case 
than in another, and even that one constitution may be 
more favorable than another to the violence of the disease ; 
yet I am thoroughly convinced, that most of the instances 
which have occurred of the violence and obstinacy of siphy- 
lis have been owing very entirely to the neglect of the ear- 
ly application of mercury. f 

1786.] Whatever other remedies^ of siphylis may be 
known, or may hereafter be found out, I cannot pretend 

* Although chancres maybe very speedily healed by red precipitate alone, yet it vrill be neces- 
sary sometimes to use an ointment made of the red precipitate and twice or thrice its weight of 
fresh hug's lard: the precipi'ate will by this mejns he more constantly kept on the part. The 
practitioner, however, must be< auuqjts lest he use too great a quantity of precipitate, which, by 
iis corrosive quality, sometimes increase, the ulcer it was meant to heal.— During the use • 
application, it will be necessary a,so to use mercury either internally or externally, in the man- 
ner described in the note on article 1771. — The application ot the lapis inferna'us to chancres, 
aomes recommended to u< on ilie authority of some eminent practitioners. It is however a 
dangerous application, and frequently produces ulcers thai are extremely difficult to heal. 

4 in a word, mercury is a certain specific for siphyhs, and a sure antidote against the venereal, 
poison. If it be properly used, it se.dom failsof producing a cure ; and this cure will always be 
the more speedy, in proportion as mercury has been used in the earlier st.Tge of the I 

J We have no occasion to seek for other remedies lhan mercury : and the practitioner iwho 
risks his patient's health, and his own reputation, on the uncertain effects Of otl.e: remedies 
surely deserves repreltension. 
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to determine ; but I am well persuaded, that in most cases 
mercury properly employed will prove a very certain and 
effectual remedy. With respect to others that have been 
proposed, I shall offer this remark only, that I have found 
the decoction of the mezereon contribute to the healing of 
ulcers which seemed to have resisted the power of mercury. 
1787.] With regard to the many and various prepara- 
tions of mercury, I do not think it necessary to give any 
enumeration of them here, as they are commonly very well 
known and have been lately well enumerated by Dr. 
Schwediaur. The choice of them seems to be for the most 
part a matter of indifference; as I believe cures have been 
and still may be effected by many different preparations, if 
properly administered. The proper administration* seems 
to consist, first, In the choosing those preparations which 
are the least ready to run off by stool ; and therefore the 
applications externally by unction are in many cases the 
most convenient. 2dly, In employing the unction, or in 
giving a preparation of mercury internally, in such quan- 
tity as may show its sensible effects in the mouth. And, 'idly, 
without carrying these effects to a greater length, In the 
continuing the employment of mercury for several weeks, 
or till the symptoms of the disease shall have for some 
time entirely disappeared. I say nothing of the regimen 
proper and necessary for patients during the employment 
of mercury, because I presume it to be very well known. 
1788.] Among the other preparations of mercury, I be- 
lieve the corrosive sublimate has often been employed with 
advantage: but I believe also, that it requires being con- 
tinued for a longer time than is necessary in the employ- 
ment of other preparations in the manner above proposed ; 
and I suspect it has often failed in making a cure, because 
employed while persons were at the same time exposed to 
the free air. . 

1789.] Upon these points, and others relative to the ad- 
ministration of mercury, and the cure of this disease, I 
mio-ht offer some particular remarks: but I believe they 
are°generally understood ; and it is enough for me to say 
here that if practitioners will attend, and patients will 
submit to the general rules given above, they will seldom 
fail of obtaining a certain and speedy cure of the disease. 

• See the notes on article 1771. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF S C U li V Y. 

1790.] r T , HIS disease appears so frequently, and the ef- 
-L fects of it are so often fatal in fleets and ar- 
mies, that it has very properly engaged the particular at- 
tention of physicians. It is indeed surprising that it had 
no sooner attracted the especial notice both of statesmen 
and physicians, so as to have produced those measures and 
regulations that might prevent the havock which it so often 
occasions. Within these last fifty years, however, it has 
been so much attended to and studied, that we might sup- 
pose every circumstance relating to it so fully and exactly 
ascertained, as to render all further labor upon the subject 
superfluous. This perhaps may be true ; but it appears to 
me, that there arc still several circumstances regarding the 
disease not agreed upon among physicians, as well as difler- 
ent opinions formed, some of which may have had a bad effect 
upon the practice ; and this seems to me to be so much the 
case, that I hope I shall be excused in endeavoring here to 
state the facts as they appear to me from the best authori- 
ties, and to offer remarks upon opinions which may influ- 
ence the practice in the prevention and cure of this disease. 

1791.] With respect to the phenomena of the disease, 
they have now been so fully observed, and so accurately 
described, that there is no longer any doubt in discerning 
the disease when it is present, or in distinguishing it from 
almost every other ailment. In particular it seems now to 
be fully determined, that there is one disease only, intitled 
to the appellation of Scurvy ; that it is the same upon the 
land as upon the sea ; that it is the same in all climates and 
seasons, as depending every where upon nearly the same 
causes ; and that it is not at all diversified, either in its phe- 
nomena or its causes, as had been imagined some time ago. 

1792.] The phenomena of scurvy, therefore, are not to 
be described here, as it has been so fully and accurately 
done elsewhere ; and I shall only endeavor to ascertain those 
facts with respect to the prevention and cure of the disease 
which seem not yet to be exactly agreed upon. And first, 
with respect to the antecedents that may be considered as 
the remote causes of the disease. 
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1793.] The most remarkable circumstances amongst the 
antecedents of this disease is, that it has most commonly 
happened to men living very much on salted meats ; and 
whether it ever arise in any other circumstances, is extreme- 
ly doubtful. These meats are often in a putrescent state ; 
and to the circumstance of the long continued use of animal 
food in a putrescent and somewhat indigestible state, the dis- 
ease has been especially attributed. Whether the circum- 
stances of the meat's being salted, has any effect in produc- 
ing the disease, otherwise than by being rendered more in- 
digestible, is a question that remains still in dispute. 

1794.] It seems to me, that the salt concurs in producing 
the effect ; for there is hardly any instance of the disease 
appearing unless where salt meats had been employed, and 
scarcely an example w here the long continued use of these 
did not produce it ; besides all which, there are some in- 
stances where, by avoiding salt meats, or by diminishing 
the proportion of them in diet, while other circumstances 
remained much the. same, the disease was prevented from 
appearing. Further, if it may be admitted as an argument 
upon this subject, I shall hereafter endeavor to show, that 
the large use of salt has a tendency to aggravate and increase 
the proximate cause of scurvy. 

1795.] It must, however, be allowed, that the principal 
circumstance in causing scurvy, is the living very much and 
very long upon animaffood, especially when in a putrescent 
state ; and the clear proof of this is, that a quantity of fresh 
vegetable food will always certainly prevent the disease. 

1796.] While it has been held, that, in those circum- 
stances in which scurvy is produced, the animal food em- 
ployed was especially hurtful bv its being of difficult diges- 
tion, this opinion has been attempted to be confirmed, by 
observing, that the rest of the food employed in the same 
circumstances was also of difficult digestion. This is sup- 
posed to be especially the case of unfermented fannacea 
which so commonly makes a part of the sea-diet. But I ap- 
prehend this opinion to be very ill-founded ; for the unfer- 
mented farinacea, which are in a great proportion the food 
of mfants, of women, and of the grater part of mankind, 
cm hardlv be supposed to be food of difficult digestion . 
and with respect to the production of scurvy, there are facts 
which show, that unfermented fannacea, employed m large 
proportion, have had a considerable effect in preventing the 
disease. 
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1797.] It has been imagined, that a certain impregnation 
of the air upon the sea had an effect in producing scurvy. 
But it is altogether improbable : for the only impregnations 
which could be suspected, are those of inflammable or me- 
phitic air ; and it is now well known, that these impregna- 
tions are much less in the air upon the sea than in that upon 
the land ; besides, there are otherwise many proofs of the 
salubrity of the sea-air. If therefore, sea-air have any ef- 
fect in producing scurvy, it must be by its sensible qualities 
of cold or moisture. 

1798.] That cold has an effect in favoring the production 
of scurvy, is manifest from hence, that the disease is more 
frequent and more considerable in cold than in warm cli- 
mates and seasons ; and that even warm clothing has a con- 
siderable effect in preventing it. 

1799. J Moisture may in general have an effect in favor- 
ing the production of scurvy, where that of the atmosphere 
in which men arc placed is very considerable : but the ordi- 
nary moisture of the sea-air is far from being such. Pro- 
bably it is never considerable, except in the case of unusual 
rains ; and even then it is perhaps by the application of 
moisture to the bodies of men in damp clothing only that it 
has anv share in the production of scurvy. At the same 
time, I believe, there is no instance of either cold or mois- 
ture producing scurvy, without the concurrence of the faul- 
ty sea diet. 

1800.] Under those circumstances which produce scur- 
vy, it commonly seems to occur most readily in the persons 
who are the least exercised ; and it is therefore probable, 
that confinement and want of exercise may have a great 
share in producing the disease. 

1801.] It appears that weakness, in whatever manner 
occasioned, is favorable to the production of scurvy. It is 
therefore probable, that unusual labor and fatigue may often 
have some share in bringing it on : and upon the same ac- 
count, it is probable, that sadness and despondency may in- 
duce a weakness of the circulation ; and thereby, as has 
been remarked, be favorable to the production of scurvy. 

1802.] It has a!^o been observed, that persons negligent 
in keeping their skin clean by washing and change of cloth- 
ing, are more liable than others to be affected with scurvy. 

180'i.] Several of these causes, now mentioned, concur- 
ring together, seem to produce scurvy ; but there is no pro- 
per evidence that any one of them alone will produce it, or 
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that all the other uniting together will do it, without the 
particular concurrence of the sea diet. Along with this, 
however, several of the other circumstances mentioned, 
have a great effect in producing it sooner, and in a more 
considerable degree, than should otherwise have happened 
from the diet alone. 

1804.] From this view of the remote causes, it will rea- 
dily appear, that the prevention of the disease may in some 
measure depend upon the avoiding of those circumstances, 
which we have enumerated as contributing to bring on the 
disease sooner than it would otherwise come on. At the 
same time, the only effectual means will be, by avoiding 
the diet of salted meats ; at least by lessening the proportion 
of these, and using meat preserved otherwise than by salt ; 
by using in diet any kind of esculent vegetable matter that 
can be obtained ; and especially by using vegetable matters 
the most disposed to acescency, such as malt ; and by 
drinking a large quantity of pure water. 

1805.] The cure of scurvy seems now to be very well 
ascertained ; and when the necessary means can be obtained, 
the disease is commonly removed very quickly. The chief 
means is a food of fresh and succulent vegetables, and those 
almost of any kind that are at all esculent. Those most 
immediately effectual are the acid fruits, and, as being of 
the same nature, all sort of fermented liquor. 

1806.] The plants named alkalescent, such as those of 
the garlic tribe and of the tetradynamiae,* are also particu- 
larly useful in the cure of this disease ; for, notwithstanding 
their appellation, they in the first part of their fermentation 
undergo an acescency, and seem to contain a great deal of 
acescent matter. At the same time, they have generally in 
their composition an acrid matter that readily passes by 
urine, probably by perspiration ; and by promoting both 
excretions, are useful in the disease. It is probable, that 
some plants of the coniferous tribe, such as the spruce fir, 
and others possessed of a diuretic power, may likewise be 
of some use. 

1807.] It is sufficiently probable, that milk of every 
kind, and particularly its productions whey and butter- 
milk,' may prove a cure of this disease. 

* The nlants of this class ought to be used in large quantities, and raw. The more ai I 
cies .« BoAe-rldKSoT Water-cress, GarJen^ress, Scurvy-gra*, the milder sped. 

Bee? Carrots, Celery, Endive, Lettuce, Asparagus, the young shook of Hop , Pursla.n, wUhse- 
.eralothers.-AU these fresh vegetables must be eaten in large quantities; they ougljt indeed to 
TOMtituSe the patient's chief food, and his drink may be a fresh infusion of Malt. 
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1808.] It has been common in this disease to employ the 
fossil acids ; but there is reason to doubt if thev be of 
any service, and it is certain they arc not effectual reme- 
dies. They can hardly be thrown in such quantity as to 
be useful antiseptics ; and as they do not seem to enter in- 
to the composition of the animal fluids, and probably pass 
off unchanged by the excretions, so they can do little in 
changing the state of the fluids. 

1809.] The great debility which constantly attends scur- 
vv, has naturally led physicians to employ tonic and 
strengthening medicines, particularly the Peruvian bark; 
but the efficacy of it seems to me very doubtful. It is sur- 
prising how soon the use of a vegetable diet restores the 
strength of scorbutic persons ; which seems to show that the 
preceding debility had depended upon the state of the 
fluids ; and consequently, till the sound state of these can be 
restored, no tonic remedy can have much effect: but as the 
Peruvian bark has little power in changing the state of the 
fluids, so it can have little effect in scurvy. 

1810.] 1 shall conclude my observations upon the me- 
dicines employed in scurvy, with remarking, that the use 
of mercury is always manifestly hurtful. 

1811.] After having observed that both the prevention 
and cure of this disease are now very well known, it may 
seem unnecessary to enter into much discussion concerning 
its proximate cause : but as such discussions can hardly be 
avoided, and as false opinions may in some measure cor- 
rupt the practice, I shall venture to suggest here what ap- 
pears to me most probable upon the subject. 

1812.] Notwithstanding what has been asserted by some 
eminent persons, I trust to the concurring testimony of the 
most part of the authors upon the subject, that in scurvy 
the fluids suffer a considerable change. 

From these authors we learn, that in the blood drawn 
from the veins of persons laboring under the scurvy, the 
crassamentum is different both in color and consistence 
from what it is in healthy persons ; and that at the same 
time the serum is commonly changed both in color and 
taste. The excretions also, in scorbutic persons, show a 
change in the state of the fluids. The breath is fetid : the 
urine is always high colored, and more acrid than usual ; 
and if that acrid exsudation from the feet, which Dr. 
Hulme takes notice of, happens especially in scorbutic 
persons, it will be a remarkable proof to the same purpose. 
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But however this may be, there is evidence enough that 
in scurvy the natural state of the fluids is considerably 
changed. Further, I apprehend it may be confidently- 
presumed from this, that the disease is brought on by a 
particular nourishment introduced into the body, and is as 
certainly cured bv the taking in of a different diet. In the 
latter case, the diet used has no other evident operation, 
than that of giving a particular state and condition of the 
fluids. 

1813.] Presuming therefore, that the disease depends 
upon a particular condition of the fluids of the bodv, the 
next subject of inquiry is, What that condition may be ? 

With this view I must observe, that the animal economy 
has a singular power of changing acescent aliments, in such 
a manner, as to render them much more disposed to putre- 
faction ; and although, in a living state, they hardly ever 
proceed to an actually putrid state ; yet in man, whose 
aliment is of a mixed kind, it is pretty certain, that if he 
were to live entirely upon animal food, without a frequent 
supply of vegetable aliment, his fluids would advance fur- 
ther towards putrefaction than is consistent with health. — 
This advance towards putrefaction seems to consist in the 
production and evolution of a saline matter which did not 
appear in the vegetable aliment, and could not be produc- 
ed or evolved in it, but by carrying on its fermentation 
to a putrefactive state. That this saline state is constantly 
in some measure produced and evolved by the animal pro- 
cess, appears from this, that certain excretions of saline 
matter are constantly made from the human body, and are 
therefore presumed necessary to its health. 

From all this, it may be readily understood, how the 
continual use of animal food, especially when already in a 
putrescent state, without a mixture of vegetable, may have 
the effect of carrying the animal process too far, and par- 
ticularly of producing and evolving a larger proportion of 
saline matter. That such a preternatural quantity of saline 
matter does exist in the blood of scorbutic persons, appears 
from the state of the fluids above-mentioned. It will be a 
confirmation of all this to observe, that every interruption 
of perspiration, that is, the retention of saline matter, con- 
tributes to the production of scurvy; and this interruption 
is especially owing to the application of cold, or to what- 
ever else weakens the force of the circulation, such as the 
neglect or want of exercise, fatigue, or despondency of the 

4e 
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mind. It deserves indeed to he remarked here, that ona 
of the first effects of the scurvy once induced, is very soon 
to occasion a great debility of the system, which occasions 
of cqurse a more rapid progress of the disease. How the 
state of the fluids may induce such a debilitv is not well 
understood ; but that it does depend upon suoh a state of 
the fluids, is rendered sufficiently presumable from what 
has b?en said above with regard to both the causes and the 
cure of scurvy. 

1814.] It is possible that this debility may have a great 
share in producing several of the phenomena of scur- 
vy; but a preternaturally saline, and consequently dissolv- 
ed, state of the blood, will account for them with more 
probability ; and I do not think it necessary to persons 
who are at all accustomed to reason upon the animal eco- 
nomy, to explain this matter more fully. I have only to 
add, that if my opinion in supposing the proximate cause 
of scurvv to be a preternaturally saline state of the blood, 
be at all founded, it will be sufficiently obvious, that the 
throwing into the body along with the aliment an unusual 
quantity of salt, may have a great share in producing 
the disease. Even supposing such salt to suffer no change 
in the animal bodv, the effect of it may be considerable ; 
and this will be rendered still more probable, if it may be 

f>resumed, that all neutral salts, consisting of a fixed alka- 
i, are changed in the animal body into an ammoniacal 
salt ; which 1 apprehend to be that especially prevailing in 
scurvy. If I be at all right in concluding, that meats, from 
being salted, contribute to the production of scurvy, it 
will readily appear, how dangerous it may be to admit the 
conclusion from another theory, that they are perfectly 
innocent. 

1815.] Having thus endeavored to explain what relates 
to the cure of scurvy in general, I judge it proper to leave 
to other authors, what relates to the management of those 
symptoms which require a particular treatment. 



CHAPTER IV. 

F J A U N D I C E. 

1816.] 



I HAVE here passed over several of the titles 
in my nosology, because they are diseases not 
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of this island. In these, therefore, I have no experience ; 
and without that, the compiling from other writers is al- 
ways extremely fallacious. For these reasons I omit 
them ; and shall now only offer some remarks upon the 
subject of jaundice, the last in order that I can possibly 
introduce in my course of Lectures. 

1817.] The jaundice consists in a yellow color of the 
skin over the whole body, and particularly of the adnata 
of the eves. This yellow color may occur from different 
causes : but in the jaundice, hereafter to be more exactly 
characterised, I judge it to depend upon a quantity of bile 
present in the mass of blood ; and which, thrown out upon 
the surface, gives its own proper color to the skin and eyes. 

1818.] That the disease depends upon this we know 
particularly and certainly from the causes by which it is 
produced. In order to explain these, I must observe, that 
bile does not exist in its proper form in the mass of blood, 
and cannot appear in this form till it has passed the secre- 
tory organ of the liver. The bile, thererore, cannot ap- 
pear in the mass of blood, or upon the surface of the body, 
that is, produce jaundice from any interruption of its se- 
cretion ; and accordingly, if jaundice does appear, it must 
be in consequence of the bile, after it had been secerned, 
being again taken into the blood-vessels. 

This may happen in two ways ; either by an interruption 
of its excretion, that is, of its passage into the duodenum, 
which by accumulating it in the biliary vesssels, may give 
occasion to its passing again into the blood-vessels ; or it 
may pass into these, by its being absorbed from the ali- 
mentary canal, when it happens to be accumulated there 
in an unusual quantity. How far khe latter cause can take 
place, or in what circumstances it does occur, I cannot 
clearly ascertain, and I apprehend that jaundice is seldom 
produced in that manner. 

1819.] The former cause of stopped excretion may be 
understood more clearly ; and we have very certain proof 
of its being the ordinary, and indeed the almost universal, 
cause of this disease. Upon this subject it will be obvious, 
that the interrupted excretion of the bile must depend upon 
an obstruction of the ductus communis choledochus ; the 
most common cause of which is a biliary concretion form- 
ed in the gall-bladder, and from thence falling down into 
the ductus communis, it being at the same time of such a 
size as not to pass readily through that duct into the duo- 
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denum. This duct may likewise be obstructed by a spas- 
modic constriction affecting it: and such spasm may hap- 
pen, either in the duct itself, which we suppose to be con- 
tractile ; or in the duodenum pressing the sides of the duct 
close together ; or, lastly, the duct may be obstructed by a 
tumor compressing it, and that arising either in the co 
of the duct itself, or in any of the neighboring parts that 
are, or may come to be, contiguous to it. 

1820.] When such obstruction happens, the secreted bile 
must be accumulated in the biliary ducts; and from thence 
it may either be absorbed and carried by the lymphatics 
into the blood-vessels, or it may regurgitate into the ducts 
themselves, and pass from them directly into the ascending 
cava. In either way, it comes to be diffused in the mass of 
blood; and from thence may pass by every exhalant vessel, 
and produce the disease in question. 

1821. j I have thus shortly explained the ordinary pro- 
duction of jaundice : but it must be observed further, that 
it is at all times accompanied with certain other symptoms, 
such as a whiteness of the faces alvina, which we readily 
account for from the absence of bile in the intestines ; and 
generally, also, with a certain consistence of the faeces, the 
cause of which is not so easy to explain. The disease is 
always accompanied also with urine of a yellow color, or 
at least with urine that tinges a linen cloth with a yellow 
color. These are constantly attending symptoms ; and 
though not always, yet there is commonly, a pain felt in 
the epigastrium, corresponding, as we suppose, to the seat 
of the ductus communis. The pain is often accompanied 
with vomiting ; and even when the pain is not considerable, 
a vomiting sometimes occurs. In some cases, when the 
pain is considerable, the pulse becomes frequent, full, and 
hard, and some other symptoms of pyrexia appear. 

IS 22.] When the jaundice is occasioned by tumors of 
the neighboring parts compressing the biliary duct, I be- 
lieve the disease can very seldom be cured. That such is 
the cause of jaundice, may with some probability be sup- 
posed, when it has come on in consequence of other dis- 
eases which had subsisted long before, and more especially 
such as had been attended with symptoms of obstructed 
viscera. Even when the jaundice has subsisted long with- 
out any intermission, and without any pain in the epigas- 
trium, an external compression is to be suspected. 

1823.] In such circumstances, I consider the disease as 
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incurable ; and it is almost only when the disease is occa- 
sioned by biliary concretions obstructing the biliary duct, 
that we may commonly expect relief, and that our art may 
contribute to the obtaining it. Such cases may be gene- 
rally known by the disease frequently disappearing and 
returning again ; by our finding, after the former accident, 
biliary concretions amongst the feces ; and by the disease 
being frequently accompanied with pain of the epigastrium, 
and with vomitings arising from such pain. 

1824.] In these cases, we know of no certain and im- 
mediate means of expediting the passage of the biliary con- 
cretions. This is generally a work of time depending up- 
on the gradual dilatation of the biliary duct; and it is sur- 
prising to observe from the size of the stones which some- 
times pass through, what dilatation the duct will admit of. 
It proceeds, however, faster or slower upon different occa- 
sions ; and therefore the jaundice, after a various duration, 
often ceases suddenly and spontaneously. It is this which 
has given rise to the belief, that the jaundice has been cur- 
ed by such a number and such a variety of different reme- 
dies. Many of these, however, are perfectly inert, and 
many others of them such as cannot be supposed to have 
any effect in expediting the passage of a biliary concretion. 
I shall here, therefore, take no notice of the numerous re- 
medies of jaundice mentioned by the writers on the Materia 
Mediea, or even of those to be found in practical authors ; 
but shall confine myself to the mention of those that may 
with probability be supposed to favor the passage of the 
concretion, or remove the obstacles to it which may occur. 

1825.] In the treatment of this disease, it is in the first 
place, to be attended to, that as the distension of the bilia- 
ry duct, by a hard mass that does not easily pass through it, 
may excite inflammation there ; so, in persons of tolerable 
vigor, blood-letting may be an useful precaution ; and when 
much pain, together with any degree of pyrexia, occurs, 
it becomes an absolutely necessary remedy. In some in- 
stances of jaundice accompanied with these symptoms, I 
have found the blood drawn covered with an inflammatory 
crust as thick as in cases of pneumonia. 

1826.] There is no means of pushing forward a biliary 
concretion that is more probable than the action of yomit- 
ino- ; which, by compressing the whole abdominal viscera, 
ancl particularly the full and distended gall-bladder and bi- 
liary vessels, may contribute, sometimes gently enough, to 
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the dilatation of the biliary duct. Accordingly vomiting 
has often been found useful for this purpose ; but at the 
same time it is possible, that the force exerted in the act of 
vomiting may be too violent, and therefore gentle vomits 
ought only to be employed. And either when, by the lono- 
continuance of the jaundice, it may be suspected that the 
size of the concretion then passing is large ; or more espe- 
cially when pain attending the disease gives apprehension 
of inflammation, it may be prudent to avoid vomiting al- 
together. 

1827.] It has been usual in the jaundice to employ pur- 
gatives ; and it is possible that the action of the intestines 
may excite the action of the biliary ducts, and thus favor 
the expulsion of the biliary concretion : but this, I think, 
cannot be of much effect ; and the attempting it by the fre- 
quent use of purgatives, may otherwise hurt the patient. 
For this reason I apprehend, that purgatives can never be 
proper, excepting when there is a slow and bound belly.* 

1828.] As the relaxation of the skin contributes to relax 
the whole system, and particularly to relieve the constric- 
tion of subjacent parts ; so, when the jaundice is attended 
with pain, fomentations of the epigastrium may be of service. 

1829.] As the solids of the living body are very flexible 
and yielding ; so it is probable, that biliary concretions 
would in many cases find the biliary duct readily admit of 
such dilatation as to render their passage through it easy, 
were it not that the distension occasions a preternatural 
spasmodic contraction of the parts below. Upon this ac- 
count, opium is often of great benefit in jaundice ; and the 
benefit resulting from its use, proves sufficiently the truth 
of the theory upon which the using of it has been founded. 

1830.] It were much to be wished, that a solvent of bi- 
liary concretions, which might be applied to them in the 
gall-bladder or biliary ducts, was discovered ; but none such, 
so far as I know, has yet been found ; and the employment 
of soap in this disease, I consider as a frivolous attempt. 
Dr. White of York has found a solvent of biliary concre- 
tions when these are out of the body ; but there is not the 
least probability that it could reach them while lodged 
within. 

* The good effects of purgatives, in removing biliary concretions in the duct, are sufficiently 
apparent by daily experience. It is true, indeed, that all purgatives have not this effect, espe- 
cially such as are of a gentle and slow operation. The drastic purges, however, whose actiun is 
both brisk, and of long continuance, have frequently been attended with good effects, borne 
•formulae of these brisk drastics have been described in toe notes on article 1684. 
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refrigerant in fever, ibid 

Action of the heart and arteries, 
how increased for prevent- 
ing the recurrences of the 
paroxysms ef intermitting 
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Adynamyx, 1 1 70 

Amenorrhea, 994 

from retention, 995 

when occurring, 997 

symptoms of, 998 

causes of, 999 — 1000 

cure of, 1001 — 5 

from suppression, 995 

when occurring, 1007 

symptoms of, 1009 

causes of, 1007 — 8 

cure of, 1010 — 11 

Amentia, 1599 

Anasarca, 1669 

the character of, ibid 

phenomena of, 1669 — 74 

cure of, 1675—97 

distinguished from Leuco- 
phlegmatia, 1670 

St. Anthony's Fire. See Erythema. 

Antimonial Emetics, employed 
in fevers, 181 

their different kinds, ibid 

the administration of them 
in fevers, 183—186 

Antiphlogistic Regimen, 
how conducted, 1S0 

when employed in intermit- 
tent fever, . -"* 

Antispasmodics, employed in 
fevers, 152—187 

Aphtha, 

Apopkxy, 
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Apoplexy, distingushed from 

palsy, ibid 

distinguished from syncope ibid 
predisponent cause of, 1094 
exciting causes of, 1097-1 114-15 
proximate causes of, 1099 — 20 
Se rosa, proximate cause of 111$ 
prognostic, 1121 — 22 

frequently ending in he- 
miplegia, 1121 
prevention of, 1123 
whether sanguine or serous, 
stimulants hurtful in it 1135-3S 
from powers that destroy 
the mobility of the ner- 
vous power, 113T 
cure of, 1130 — 38 
Apyrexia, 24 
Ascites, 1710 
character of, ibid 
its various seat, 1711 — 12 
the phenomena of, 1713 — 14 
its particular seat difficultly 

ascertained, 1715 

the cure of, 1716—18 

Asthma, 1374 

phenomena of, 1376 

exciting causes of, 1S82 

proximate cause of, 1385 

distinguished from other 

kinds of dyspnoea, 1386 

sometimes occasions phthi- 
sis pulmonalis, 1387 
frequently ends in hydro- 
thorax, ibid 
seldom entirely cured, J 388 
Astringents, employed in in- 
termittent fevers, 2S1 
joined with aromatics, em- 
ployed in intermittent 
fevers ibid 
joined with bitters, employ- 
ed in intermittent fevers, ibid 
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Atrabilis, 1028 

Atrophia ab alvi fluxu, 1608 

debilium, 1 G07 

inanitorum, 1608 

infantilis, 1 606 

Jactantium, ibid 

lateralis, 1607—12 

a leucorrhoea, 1608 

nervosa, 1 607 

nutricum, 1608 

a ptyalisma ibid 

rachitica, 1606 

senilis, 1607 — 12 

Aura Epileptica, 1307 

B 
Bitters employed in intermit- 
tent fevers, 231 
joined with astringents, em- 
ployed in intcrmittcnts, ibid 
Blistering, its effects, 1 89 — 1 97 
its mode of operation in the 

cure of fevers, 190 — 194 

when to be employed in 

fevers, 195 

where to be applied in fevers 196 
Bloodletting, the employment 

of it in fevers, 138 — 143 

the circumstances directing 

its use in fevers, 142 

the administration of it in 

fevers. 1 43 

when employed in intermit- 
tent fevers, 234 
C 
Cachexies, character of the 

class, 1600 

Cachexy, the term, how appli- 
ed by authors, 1601 
Calculus Renalis, 428 
Calx nitrata antimonii, its use 

in fevers, 183 — 185 

Canine Madness, 1526 

the cure of, 1526—1528 

Cardialgia, 1428 

Carditis, 383 

of the chronic kind, ibid 

Carus, 1093 

Cataphora, ibid 

Catarrh, 1045 

predisposition to, 1046 

symptoms of, 1047 

remote causes of, 1046 

proximate cause of, 1056 



Catarrh, cure of, 1064 

produces phthisis, 1054 

passes into pneumonia, 1053 
produces a peripneumonia 
notha, 1055 

Ontarrh, contagious, 1061 

Catarrhus, suffocativus, H76 

Chancre, method of treating, 1782 
Chicken Pox, 630 

how distinguished from 
small pox, 631 

Chincough, 1403 

contagious, ibid 

frequently accompanied 

with fever, 141 1 

phenomena of, 1405 

prognostic in, 1414 

cure of, 1415 

Chlorosis, 997 

Cholera, 1454 

symptoms of, 1454 — 57 

remote causes of, 1 559 — 6 1 

proximate cause of, 1455 

cure of, 1463 — 65 

Chorea, 1348 

phenomena of, 1348 — 54 

cure of, 1355 

Chronic weakness, 1191 

Cceliaca, 1494 

Cold, its operations, 88 

absolute, ibid 

relative, 89 

its general effects on the 

human body, 90 — 91 

its morbid effects, 92 

moderates the violence of 

reaction in fever, ins 

its tonic power, how to be 
employed in fevers, 204 

Cold drink, an useful tonic in 
fevers, 206 

the limitation of its use in 

fevers, 207 

air applied in fevers, 208 

water applied to the surface 
of the body in fevers, 205-209 
Colic, 1436 

symptoms of, 1436 — 39 

proximate cause of, 1440 

cure of, 1442 

Devonshire, 1452 

of Poitou, ibid 

cure of, 1453 
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Coma, 1093 

Comata, 1092 

Contagions, 73 

their supposed variety, 79 

Convulsions, 1253 

Corpulency, 1622 

Cynanche, SOo 

maligna, 311 

parotidia, 332 

pharyngaa, 331 

tonsillaris, 301 

trachealis, 318 

as affecting infants, 322 — S29 

the cure of it, 330 

Cystitis, 430 

D 

Da^r, critical, in fevers, 107 — 124 
noncritical, 113 

Death, the causes of in general 100 
the direct causes of, ibid 

the indirect causes of, ibid 

the causes of in fever, 101 

Debility in fevers, the symp- 
toms of, 104 
how obviated, 202 

Delirium in general, 1530 — 51 

in fever of two kinds, 45 

or insanity without fever, 

1551—58 

Diabetes, 1 500 

symptoms of, 1505 — 19 

remote causes of, 1505 

proximate cause of, 1511 — 13 
cure of, 1514 

Didcta Aquea, 157 

Diarrhcea, 1466 

distinguished from dysen- 
tery, 1467 
distinguished from cholera 1468 
proximate cause of, 1469 
remote causes of, 1472 — 94 
cure of, 1495 — 1504 
bilicsa, 1481 
colliquative, 1 502 
mucosa, 1489 

Diathesis phlogistka, 62—247 

how removed, 266 

Diluents, their use in fevers, 

154—158 

Diseases, the distinguishing of 

them, how attained, 2 

the prevention of them, on 
what founded, 3 



Diseases, the cure of them on 

what founded, 4 

Dropsies, \ 646 

in general the cause of 

them, 1647 

of the breast. See Hydro' 

thorax. 
of the lower belly. See 
Ascites. 

Dysentery, 1066 

contagious, 1074 

remote causes of, 1071 

proximate cause of, 1076 

cure of, 1079 

use of mild cathartics to be 

frequently repeated in it, ibid 
rhubarb improper in it, ibid 

Dysenteria alba, 1069 

Dysmenorrhea, 1013 

Dyspepsia, 1 1 90 

remote causes of, 1198 

proximate cause of, 1 193 

cure of, 1201 

flatulence in it, cure of, 1221 
heartburn in it, cure of, ibid 
pains of stomach in, cure of, ibid 
vomiting in it, cure of, ibid 

Dyspnaa, 1366 

E 

Effluvia, human, 85 

from marshes, ibid 

Emaciations, 1601 

causes of, 1603 — 19 

cure of 1620 

Emansio mensium, 997 

Emetics, suited to the cure of 

fevers, 1 74 

their effects, 176 — 180 

a mean of removing spasm, 170 
the administration of in fe- 
vers, 175 
their use in intermittent fe- 
vers, 220 — 233 

Emprosthotonos, 1267 

Enteritis, 404 

phlegmonic or erithematic, ibid 
causes of, 406 

cure of, 408 

Epilepsy, 1283 

phenomena of, 1284 

proximate cause of, 1285 

remote causes of, 1286 

predisponent causes of, 1 31 1 
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1317 
1318 
1317 
1320 
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Epilepsy, sympathic, 
cure of, 
idiopathic, 
cure of, 
Epistaxis, 

the causes of it, 

the various circumstances 

of it, 806—817 

the management and cure 

of, 813—828 

Erisipelas, 274 

of the face, 707 

symptoms of, 704 — 707 

prognosis of, 705 

proximate cause of 696 

cure of, 707— 7 lo 

phlegmonodes in different 

parts of the body 7 1 1 

attending putrid fever, 7 1 2 

Erythema, 274 

Exanthemata, 584 

Exercise, useful in intermit- 
tent fevers, 231 
F 
Fainting. See Syncope. 1 1 70 
Fatuity, J 530 
Fear, a remote cause of fever, 97 
Fever, 8 
strictly so called, the cha- 
racter of, 8—32 
phenomena of, 8 
remote causes of, are of a 

sedative nature, 86 

proximate cause of, 33 

atony of the extreme vessels, 
a principal circumstance 
in the proximate cause of 
it, 43—44 

spasm, a principal part in 

the proximate cause of it, 40 
general doctrine of, 46 

the causes of death in it, 1 1 
the prognosis of, 
indications of cure in, 126 

differences of, 

continent, 28 

continued, 

inflammatory, 67 

miliary. See Miliary Fever. 

nervous, 67 

bilious, 71 

scarlet. See Scarlet Fever. 

putrid, 72 



Fever, named synoeha, 6T 

synochus, 69 

typhus, 67 

hectic, 74 

intermittent, the parox- 
ysms of, described, 10 
the cold stage of, 1 1 
the hot stage of, ibid 
the sweating stage of, ibid 
of a tertian period, 25 
of a quartan period, ibid 
of a quotidian period, ibid 
caused by marsh effluvia, 84 
bile not the cause of it, 51 
cure of, 228 
its paroxysms, how pre- 
vented, 229 
attended with phlogis- 
tic diathesis, 234 
attended with congesti- 
tion in the abdominal 
viscera, ibid 
remittent, 26 
Fluxes, without fever. See 

Prqfluvia. 
Fluor albous. See Leucor- 

rhcea. 
Fomentation of the lower ex- 
tremities, its use in fevers, 199 
Fomites of contagion, 82 

Functions, intellectual, disor- 
ders of, 1 529—30 
G 
Gangrene of inflamed parts, 

the cause of, 255 — 256 

marks of the tendency to 257 

marks of its having come on, ib 

Gastritis, 384 

phlegmonic or erythematic, 385 

phlegmonic, the seat of, ibid 

the symptoms of, 386 

the causes of, 387 

the cure of, 393—397 

erythematic, how discover' d 400 

the seat of, 385 

the cure of, 401 

Gastrodynia 1428 

Gleet, 1770 

Gonorrhcea 1766 

phenomena of, 1 768 — 70 

cure of, 1771—79 

Gout, the character of, 49 1 

a hereditary disease, 499 
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Gout, distinguished from 

rheumatism, 525 

. predisponent causes of 492 — 499 
occasional causes of, 501 — 504 
proximate cause of, 526 — 532 
not a morbific matter, 528 

Regular, described, 505 — 517 
pathology of, 532 

cure of, 563 — 572 

no effectual or safe reme- 
dy yet found for the 
cure of it, 538 

medicines employed for it 555 
whether it can be radi- 
cally cured, 539 
treatment in the inter- 
vals of paroxysms, 541 
treatment in the time of 

paroxysms, 559 

regimen during the pa- 
roxysms, 560 
external applications, 

how far safe, 567 — 568 
blood-letting in the in- 
tervals of paroxysms, 552 
blood-letting in the 

time of paroxysms, 562 
costiveness hurtful, 558 

laxatives to be employed, ibid 
effects of alkalines, 557 

of Portland powder, 556 
Irregular, 517 

Atonic, 573 — 578 

pathology of, 533 

cure of, 579—581 

Retrocedent, 52 1 

pathology of, 534 

cure of, 579—581 

Misplaced, 522 

pathology of, 535 

cure of, 582—583 

Translated, two particular 
cases of, 524 

H 
Hematemesis, l016 

arterial and venous, 1 026 

from obstructed menstru- 
ation, 10 19 
from suppression of the 

hemorrhoidal flux, 1024 

from compression of the 

vasabrevia,by the spleen, 1026 
obstruction of the liver, 1027 



Hameturia, 103« 

idiopathic, improbable 1032-33 
calculosa, 1036 

cure of, 1037 

violenta, 1038 

from suppression of ac- 
customed discharges, 1040 
putrida 1042 

spuria et lateritia, 1043 

Hemiplegia, U39 

causes of, H40 

frequently occasioned by 

apoplexy, 1141 

frequently alternates with 

apoplexy, 1 1 43 

cure of, 1151 

stimulants, of ambiguous 

use in, 1 159 

stimulants, external, in, 1160 
Hamoptjsis, 

the symptoms of 837—839 

the causes of, 759-62-829-835 
how distinguished from o- 

ther spittings of blood 840-44 
cure of, 845—51 

Hacmorrhagia uteri, 965 

Hemorrhage, 

active or passive 734 
character of, 735 
arterial, 742 
venous, 767 
the causes of the different 
species appearing at dif- 
ferent periods of life, 749-772 
general phenomena of, 737-742 
the remote causes of, 773 
cure of, 775 
whether to be attempt- 
ed by art, 775—80 
prevention of the first at- 
tacks, or of the recur- 
rence of, 78 1 — 788 
treatment of when pre- 
sent, 788—804 
symptomatic, 1014 
Hemorrhoides 'vesica, 1041 
Hemorrhois 

external and internal, 924 

phenomena of, 924 — 930 

nature of the tumors, 98 1 

causes of, 932—942 

acquire a coHnection with 
the system, 942— 94S 
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Hamorrhois, particularly 

with the stomach, 945 

cure of, 946—964 

Hepatirrhaa, 1482 

Hepatitis, 411 

acute and chronic, ibid 

acute symptoms of, 4 1 2 — 4!4 
combined with pneu- 
monic inflammation, 415 
remote causes of it, ibid 

seat of, 417 

various exit of pus pro- 
duced in, 420 
cure of, 42 1 
chronic, the seat of, 417 
how discovered, 422 
Hoopingcough. See Chin- 

cough, 1403 

Horror, impression of, em- 
ployed in intermittent 
fevers, 23 1 

Human e 111 u via, the cause of 

fever, 8 1 

body, its temperature, 88 

body has a power of ge- 
nerating heat, ibid 
Hydrophobia, 1526 
Hyd rot borax, 1698 
wtiere seated, 1699 
symptoms of, 1702 — 04 
often combined with uni- 
versal dropsy, J 705 
proximate cause of 1 707 
cure of, 1708—09 
paracentesis, in it, when 

proper, 1709 

Hyparcatharsis 1478 

Hypochondriasis, 1223 

piienom-ena of, ibid 

distinguished from dys- 
pepsia, 1227 
proximate cause of, 1 23 1 
cure of, 1233 
treatment of the mind in, 1 245 
Hysteria, 1 5 i 5 
symptoms of 1 5 ; 6 — 1 7 
paroxysm or fit described, ibid 
rarely appears in males, 15i8 
how distinguished from 

hypochondriasis, J5i9 — 20 
proximate cause of, 1523 

anaio^y between and epi- 
lepsy, 1524 



Hysteria, cure of, 1525 

libidinosa, 1518 

Hysteric, disease. See Hysteria. 

James' powder, its use in 

fever, 18S 

Jaundice, 1 8 1 G — 1 7 

causes of, 18 17—22 

cure of, 1 824 — 30 

Icterus, See Jaundice. 
Iliac passion. See Ileus. 
Ileus, I4SS 

Impctigines, 1733 

character of the order, ibid 

Indigestion. See Dyspepsia. 
Inflammation, phenomena of, 891 
internal, the marks of, 236 

the state of the blood in, 237 
the proximate cause of, 239 
not depending upon a len- 

tor of the blood, 241 

spasm the proximate cause 

of, 243—248 

terminated by resolution, 249 
by suppuration, 250 

by gangrene, 255 

by scirrhus, 258 

by effusion, 259 

by blisters, 260 

by exsudation, 261 

the remote causes of, 262 

the cure of in general, 264 

by resolution, ibid 

the cure of, when tending 
to suppuration, 268 — 70 

when tending to gan- 
grene, 271 
its general divisions, 273 
more strictly cutaneous, 274 
of the bladder. See Cystitus. 
of the brain. See Phrenitis. 
of the heart. See Carditis. 
of the intestines. See Enteritis, 
of the kidneys. See Nephritis. 
of the liver. See Hepatitis. 
of the lungs. See Pneumonia. 
of the pericardium. See Peri- 
carditis. 
of the peritonaeum. See Peri- 
tonitis . 
of the spleen. See Splenitis. 
of the stomach. See Gastritis. 
of the uterus, 431 
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Insanity, l i36 

causes of, 1551—58 

of different species, 1558 

partial and general, differ- 
ence of, 1576 
Intemperance in drinking, 

a remote cause of fever, a 7 

Intermission of fever, 24 

Interval offender, ibid 

Intumescentix, 1621 

character of the order, ibid 

K 
King's evil. See Scrophula. 

L 
Lencophlegmatia, 1670 

Leucorrbcea, 984 

character of, 985 

appearance of the matter 

discharged in, 986—991 

the causes of, 987 

the effects of, 989 

the cure of, 992 

Lethargus, 1093 

Lientery 1470 

Looseness. See Diarrhcea. 

M 
Madness. See Mania. 
Canine. See Canine. 
Mania, 1 559 

the symptoms of, ibid 

the remote causes of, 1 56o-62 
the treatment of, 1 563-75 

occurring in sanguine 

temperaments, 1577 

in sanguine temperaments, 
cure of, 1578 

Marcores, 1 60 1 

Marsh effluvia, cause of fever, 84 
Measles, 632 

the symptoms of, 636 — 64 1 

the nature of, 643 

the cure of, 644 — 649 

of a putrid kind, 642 

Medicine, the institutions of, 4 
Melanas ]o16 

Melancholia, 1576 

how distinguished from hy- 
pochondriasis, J 588 — 89 
the character of, 1 583 — 90 
the proximate cause of, 1 79 1 
the treatment of, 1 593-98 
Melancholic temperament, 1230 
Melancholy. See Melancholia. 



Menorrhagia, 965 

active or passive, ibid 

when a disease, 967 — 74 

effects of, 97 1 

proximate cause of, 976 

remote causes of, 977 

cure of, 979 

Menses, immoderate flow of 

them. See Menorrhagia. 
MetaJ'ic tonics, employed in 
intermittent fevers, 23 1 

salts, refrigerant, 136 

Meteorismus 1634 

Miasmata, 78 

Miliary fever, 

the general history of, 713—714 

of two kinds, red and white, 7 i 5 

white, symptoms of, 7 16 — 7 1 8 

the cure of, 719 

Morbus celiac us, 1494 

mucosus, 1059 

niger, 1028 

N 

Nephritis, 425 

the symptoms of, ibid 

the remote causes of, 426 

the cure of, 429 

Nervous Diseases. See Neuroses. 

Neuroses, 1089 

Neutral salts, diaphoretic in 

fevers, 159—161 

refrigerant in fevers, 135 

Nosology, Methodical, 2 

O 
Obesity, when a disease, 1622 

Oneirodynia, 1 599 

Ophthalmia, 278 

membranarum, ibid 

its different degrees 279—280 
its remote causes, 280 

the cure of, 288—290 

tarsi, 278 

the cure of, 288—290 

Opiates, employed in the hot 
stage of intermittent fevers 233 
in the interval of intermit- 
tent fevers, 23 1 
Opistbotonis. See Tetanus. 

Palpitation of the heart, 1356 

the phenomena of, ibid 

the causes of, 1357 

the cure of, 1364 
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Palsy, 1139 

distinguish, from apoplexy 1093 
causes of, 1 140 

Paracentesis in ascites, when 

to be attempted, 1718 

hydrothorax, when proper, 1709 
Paraphrenias, 343 

Paroxysm of intermittent fe- 
vers, the recurrence how 
to be prevented, 229 

Pemphigus, 73 L 

Pericarditis, 383 

Peripneumonia notba, 376 

symptoms of, 379 

pathology of, 380 

the cure of, 391—382 

some symptoms explained, 350 
Per'rpneumony, 342 

Peritonitis, 384 

Peruvian bark, not a specific, 2 1 3 
its tonic power, 214 

when proper in fever, 2 1 5 

how effectually employed, 2 1 6 
the administration of, in 

intermittent fevers, 232 

the tonic chiefly employed 
in intermittent fevers, ibid 

Petechia, 733 

Phlegmasia, 235 

Phlegmon, 274 

Phrenitis, 29 1 

the character of, 293 

the remote causes of, 294 

the cure of, 295—299 

Phrensy. See Phrenitis 
Physic, practice of, how taught, 1 
theory of, how employed, 4 
Physconia, 17 19 

Phthisis pulmonalis, the gene- 
ral character of, 852 
always with an ulceration 

of the lungs, 854 

. the pus coughed up in, how 

distinguished frommucus,855 

accomp. with hectic fever, 856 

the various causes of it, 862 

from haemoptysis, 863 — 864 

from pneumonia, 865—868 

from catarrh, 869 — 872 

from asthma, 874 

from tubercles, 875—881 

from calcareous matter in 

the lungs, 883 



Phthisis pulm. if contagious, 885 
from tubercles, symptoms, 888 
its different duration, 895 

the prognosis in, 896 

the cure of, 898 — 923 

the treatment of when aris- 
ing from tubercles, 905 — 920 
the palliation of symp- 
toms, 921—923 
Plague, general character of, 664 
phenomena of, ibid 
principal symptoms of, 666 
proximate cause of, 667 
prevention of, 669 — G84 
cure of, 685—694 
Pleurisy, 34 1 
Pleurosthotonos. See Tetanus. 
Pneumonia, or Pneumonic In- 
flammation, 334 
general symptoms of, 335 — 339 
seat of, 340 — 344 
prognosis of, 352—360 
cure of, 36 1 
the management of blood- 
letting in the cure of, 362-367 
the use of purgatives in, 370 
the use of emetics in, 37 1 
the use of blisters in, 372 
the means of promoting 

expectoration in, 373 

the use of sweating in, 374 

the use of opiates in, 375 

Polysarcia, when a disease 1622 
cure of, ' 1624 — 26 

Proflwvia, 1044 

character of the class, ibid 

Pulse, the state of the, du- 
ring the paroxysm of an 
intermittent fever, 12 

Purging, its use in continu- 
ed fevers, 144 
intermittent fevers, 234 
Pus, how produced, 250 
Putrescency of the fluids in 

fever, the symptoms of, 105 

the tendency to in fever, 

how tobe corrected, 222-226 

Pylorus, Scirrhous. See Dyspepsia. 

Pyrexia, character of the class, 6 

orders of the class, 7 

Pyrosis, 1428 

symptoms of, 1 432 

proximate came of, 1 4 3 i 
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Pyrosis, remote causes of, 1433 

cure of, l 4a5 

Pyrosis Suecica of Sauvages, 1429 

Q 
Quinsy. See Cynancbe. 

R 

Rachitis, 1720 

its origin, 1721 

remote causes of, 1722 — 1724 
phenomena of, 1725 

proximate cause of, 1726-1729 
cure of, 1730 — 17S7 

Reaction of the system, 59 

violent in fever, symptoms, 103 
violence of, how moderated, 127 

Refrigerants, the use of them 

in fever, 134 

Remedies, table of those em- 
ployed in continued fevers, 227 

Remission of fever, 26 

Resolution of inflammation, 
how produced, 249 

Respiration, changes, during 
paroxysm of an intermittent, 13 

Revolution, diurnal, in the hu- 
man body, 55 

Rheumatism, acute or chronic, 432 

Acute, remote causes of, 435 

proximate cause of, 444 — 459 

symptoms of, 438 — 446 

cure of, 460 — 469 

Chronic, symptoms of, 449 

how distinguished from the 

acute, 450 

proximate cause of, 471 

cure of, 472—475 

how distinguished from gout, 525 

Rickets. See Rachitis. 

Rose. See Erythema. 
S 

Scarlet Fever, €50 

the symptoms of, 655 

different from cyuanche ma- 
ligna, 650—654 
the cure of, 656 — 663 

Scrophula, 1739 

„ the phenomena of, 1739—1750 
the proximate cause of, 1751 
not contagious, 1752 

riot arising from the lues 

venerea, 1753 

the cure of, 1754 — 60 

jfiesenttrica, 1607 



Scurvy, 1790 

remote causes of, 1793 — 1803 

cure of 1805 — 10 

proximate cause of, 1812 — 15 

S'mapisms, effects of them, 197 

Skin, affections of. See Impetigines. 

Small Pox, gen. character of, 586 

symptoms of distinct kind, 588 

of confluent kind, 589-592 

general differences between 

distinct and confluent, 593 
causes of these differ- 
ences, 594 — 599 
prognosis in, 592 
cure of, 600 — 629 
inoculation of, 601 
the several practices of, 
which it consists, 602 
importance of several prac- 
tices belonging to, 60S — 614 
management of small pox 
received byinfection, 615-629 
Soda, 1428 
Spasm, internal, means of 

removing in fevers, 152 — 187 
the proximate cause of in- 
flammation, 243 — 248 
Spasmodic affections without 

fever, 1251 

of the animal functions, 1254 
of the vital functions, 1356 

of the natural functions, 1428 
Sphacelus, 255 

Splenitis, 424 

Stimulants, when to be em- 
ployed in fevers, 217 
their use in intermittent 

fevers, 230 

Stomach, its consent with the 
vessels on the surface of 
the body, 44 

Sudorifics, arguments for their 
use in fevers, _ 163 — 167 

against their use in fevers, 164 
Suppuration of inflamed parts, 

the causes of, 251 

the marks of tendency to, ibid 
formed, the marks of, ibid 

Surface of the body, its con- 
sent with the stomach, 44 
Swellings, general. See In tumes- 
cent ix. 
adipose, 1622 
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1093 



1761 
1762 
1703 



Swellings, flatulent, 1G27 

watery. See Dropsies. 
Sweating, when hurtful in 

continued fevers, 16 J 

rules for the conduct of 

in continued fevers, 168 

use of in intermittent fe- 
vers, 230 
Syncope, phenomena of 1 1 70 
remote causes of, 1 173— 1 178 
predisposition to, 1184 
cure of, 1189 
distinguished from apo- 
plexy, 
Synocha. See Fever. 
Synochus. See Fever. 
Syphilis, 

originally from America, 
how propagated, 
and gonorrhoea, how distin- 
guished, 1765 
cure of, 1784 — 1789 
T 
Tabes, a hydrope, 1610 
a sanguifluxu, 1609 
dorsal is, 1611 
glandularis, 1607 
mesenterial, ibid 
nutricum, 1609 
rachialgia, 1 607 
scrophulosa, ibid 
Tartar Emetic, its use in 

fevers, 185 

Tetanus, 1257 

remote causes of 12C8 

cure of, 1270 

pissileum Barbadense, or 

Barbadoes tar, in 1280 

lateralis, 1268 

Tonic medicines employed in 

continued fevers, 2 1 1 

do. in intermittent fevers, 23 1 

Toothach, how far different 

from Rheumatism, 476 — 479 
symptoms of, 477 

predisposition to, 480 

remote causes of, 480^^8 
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1232 

1629— 81 
1029 
ibid 

ibid 
ibid 
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proximate cause of, 
cure of, 
Trismus. See Tetanus 

Nascentium, 
Tussis. See Catarrh. 
Tympanites, character of 
different species of, 
intestinalis 
enterophysodes 
abdominalis 
asciticus 
phenomena of, 
proximate cause of, 
cure of, 
Typhus. See Fever. 
the species of, 

V - 
Vapors, or low spirits 

Hypochondriasis. 
Venereal Disease. See Siphylis. 
Venery, excess .in, a remote 

cause of fever, 
Vesania, in general, 
Vis medicatrix natura^ 
St. Vitus' Dance. See Chorea. 
Vomiting of Blood. See He- 
matemesis. 
effects of in continued fe- 
vers, 172 — 17$ 
the use of in intermitting 
fevers, 230 — 34 
U 
Urine, bloody. See Hematuria. 
Urticaria, the history and 
treatment of, 
W 
Water-Brash. See Pyrosis. 
Whites. See Leucorrhwa. 
Warm-Bathing, the effects of 
in fever, 
administration of in fevers 
marks of the good effects 
Wine, the most proper stimu- 
lant in fevers, 

its convenient use in fevers 
when hurtful or useful in 
fevers, 
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